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STUDIES    ON    HOMER 

AND 

THE     nOMEKIC     AGE. 

I     PROLEGOMENA.* 


Sect*  1. — Chi  fJie  State  of  the  Hommic  question, 

W  E  aro  told  tlmt,  in  an  ancient  city,  lie  who  Imrl  a 
new  law  to  proix)sc  made  liis  appearance,  when  about 
to  discliarge  that  duty,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 
It  might  be  somewhat  rigid  to  re-introduce  this  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  those  who  write  new  hooka  on  sub- 
jects, with  which  the  ears  at  least  of  the  world  are 
familiar.  But  it  18  not  unreasonable  to  demand  of 
them  some  nuch  reason  for  their  boldness  as  shall  be 
at  any  rate  presumably  related  to  public  utility.  Com- 
plying with  thi8  demand  by  anticipation,  I  will  place 
in  the  foreground  an  explicit  statement  of  the  objects 
which  I  have  in  view. 

These  objects  aro  twofold :  firstly,  to  promote  and 
extend  the  fruitful  8tudy  of  the  immortal  poems  of  Ho- 
mer; and  secondly,  to  vindicate  for  them,  in  an  age  of 
discussion,  their  just  degree  both  of  absolute  and,  more 
especially,  of  relative  critical  value.  My  desire  is  to  in- 
dicate at  least,  if  I  cannot  hope  to  establish,  their  proper 


*  Revised  and  enlarged  from 
the  *  Essiiy  on  the  place  uf  Ho- 
mer ill  Claafiieiil  education  and  m 
Ulstorical    inquiry;    whiclj    was 


contained  in  the  'Oxfonl  Easays' 
for  1857^  puWiahcd  by  Mn  J.  W. 
Parker 
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place,  both  in  the  discipline  of  classical  education,  and 
amou^  the  materials  of  historical  inquiry.  Wlien  the 
world  has  been  hearing  and  reading  Homer,  and  talking 
and  writing  about  him,  for  nearly  three  tliousand  years, 
it  may  seem  strange  thus  to  imply  that  he  is  still  an 
*  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown/"  and  not  yet  in  full 
possession  of  his  lawful  throne.  lie  who  seems  to  im- 
peach the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  all  former  ages, 
himself  runs  but  an  evil  chance,  and  is  likely  to  be 
found  guilty  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  design.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Greece 

Diim  fortinm  fait 
knew  right  well  her  own  noble  child,  and  paid  him  all 
the  homage  that  even  be  could  justly  claim.  But  in 
later  times,  and  in  most  of  the  lands  where  he  is  a 
foreigner,  I  know  not  if  he  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  his 
full  honour  from  the  educated  Morld*  He  is,  I  trust, 
coming  to  it ;  and  my  desire  is  to  accelerate,  if  ever 
so  little,  the  movement  in  that  direction. 

As  respects  the  first  portion  of  the  design  which  lias 
been  described,  I  would  offer  the  following  considera- 
tions. The  controversy  de  viia  et  sanguine^  concerning 
the  personality  of  the  poet,  and  the  unity  and  antiquity 
of  the  works,  has  been  carried  on  with  vigour  for  near 
a  century.  In  default  of  extraneous  testimony,  the 
materials  of  warfare  have  been  sedulously  souglit  in  the 
rich  mine  which  was  offered  by  the  poems  themselves. 
There  has  resulted  from  this  cause  a  closer  study  of 
the  text,  and  a  fuller  development  of  much  that  it 
contains,  than  could  have  been  expected  in  times  when 
the  student  of  Homer  had  oidy  to  enjoy  his  banquet, 
and  not  to  fight  for  it  before  he  could  sit  down.  It  is 
not  merely,  however,  in  warmth  of  feeling  that  he  may 
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lave  profited;  the  Iliad  and  the  Odynsey  have  been, 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ease,  put  into  the 
witness-box  themselves,  examined  and  cross-examined 
in  every  variety  of  temper,  and  thus,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  made  to  tell  their  own  story.  The  result  has  beeu 
upon  the  whole  greatly  in  their  fovour,  The  more  tliey 
are  searched  and  tested,  the  more  df>es  it  appear  they 
have  to  say,  and  the  better  does  their  testimony  hang 
together.  The  more  plain  does  it  become,  that  the 
arguments  used  on  the  side  of  scepticism  and  annihila- 
tion are  generally  of  a  technical  and  external  charac- 
ter, and  the  greater  is  the  mass  of  moral  anrl  internal 
evidence  continually  accumulated  against  them.  In 
consequence,  there  has  set  in  a  strong  reaction  among 
scholars,  even  in  Germany  (in  England  the  destructive 
theories  never  greatly  throve),  on  behalf  of  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  main  questions  which 
had  been  raised.  Mure,**  the  last  and  perhaps  most 
distinguished  of  British  writers  on  tliis  subject,  has  left 
the  debate  in  such  a  state  that  those  who  f(»llow  him 
may  be  excused,  and  may  excuse  their  readers,  from 


*»  While  apeakiugf  of  tliia  emi- 
nent labourer  in  the  field  of  Ho- 
meric inqiiiiy,  I  must  not  puKS 
hy  the  sjinpathising  spirit  and 
imagination  of  Mr.  H.  Nelson 
Coleridge,  tlie  admiralily  turned 
Homeric  tone  of  the  ballads  of 
Dr.  Maginn,  or  the  valuable  ana- 
lysia  contained  in  the  uncom- 
pleted 'Homcrus'  of  Archdeacon 
Williams.  But  of  all  the  criti- 
dfima  00  Homer  which  I  have 
ever  had  the  good  foilune  to  read, 
in  our  own  or  any  language,  the 
most  vivid  and  entirely  genial  arc 
those  found  in  the  *  Easaya  CVi- 


tical  and  Imaginative'  of  the  late 
Professor  Wilson.  In  that  most 
useful  and  I  presume  I  may  add 
standard,  work.  Smiths 'Diction- 
ary of  Chussical  Biogniphy  and 
ll^lhology/  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  the  important  article  Ho- 
menis,  hy  Dr.  Ihne,  though  it  haa 
the  merit  of  p^rcflcnting  the  ques- 
tion in  a  clear  liglit,  yet  is  nei- 
ther uniformly  accurate  in  its  re- 
ferences to  the  text  of  Homer, 
nor  at  all  in  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  state  at  least  of 
Engliah  opinion  upon  the  con- 
troversy. 
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syslcniatir  iirfliiiiinfiry  discussion  ;  and  may  proceed 
iilion  the  assurn|itioii  that  tlio  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
in  tlicir  substance  the  true  offspring  of  the  heroic  age 
itself,  and  are  genuine  gifts  not  only  of  a  remote  anti- 
fjuity  but  of  a  designing  mind ;  as  well  as  that  lie,  to 
whom  that  mind  belonged,  has  been  justly  declared  by 
the  verdict  of  all  ages  to  be  the  [>atriarch  of  poets, 
Tliese  controversies  liavc  been  'bolted  to  the  bran;" 
for  us  at  least  they  arc  all  but  dead,  and  to  me  it  seems 
little  better  than  lost  time  to  revive  them. 

Having  then  at  the  present  day  the  title  to  the  estate 
in  some  degree  secured  from  litigation,  we  may  enter 
upon  the  fruition  of  it,  and  with  all  the  truer  zest  on 
account  of  the  conflict,  which  has  been  long  and  keenly 
fought,  and  in  the  general  opinion  fairly  won.  It  now 
becomes  all  those,  who  love  Homer,  to  prosecute  the 
sure  metliod  of  inquiry  and  appreciation  by  close,  con- 
tinued, comprehensive  study  of  the  text ;  a  study  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  need,  by  showing 
how  inaccurately  the  poom8  arc  often  cited  in  quartcre, 
to  which  the  general  reader  justifiably  looks  for  trust- 
worthy information.  To  this  we  have  been  exliorted 
by  the  writer  already  named  :*^  and  we  have  only  to 
make  \m  practice  our  model.  That  something  has 
already  been  attained,  we  may  judge  by  comparison. 
Let  us  take  a  single  instance.  In  the  year  1735  was 
]>ublished' Black  well's  In(|uiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Homer.'  Ben tley,  as  it  would  appear  from  Bishop 
Monk's  Life**  of  that  extraordinary  scholar,  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  a  book  of  this  kind  ;  but  such  men  as 
Bentley  are  not  samples  of  their  time,  they  are  living 
symbols  and  predictions  of  what  it  will  require  years  or 

<"  Mui'«*s  History  t»f  GriX-ijiii  Lttonitiirc,  vol.  i.  p.  10, 
«*  4to  ed  p,  622,  II 
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generations  to  accoinplislh  We  may  rather  judge  of  the 
common  impression  made  by  this  book,  from  the  Notes 
to  Popovs  Preface  to  t!ie  Iliad^  where  Wartoii*^  extols 
it  as  *a  work  that  abounds  in  curious  researehes  and 
observations,  and  [places  Homer  in  a  new  light/  Dut 
no  reader  of  Homer,  in  our  own  time,  would  really, 
I  apprehend,  be  the  poorer,  if  every  copy  of  it  conld 
be  burned* 

Since  the  time  of  Black welTs  work,  important  aids 
have  been  gained  towards  the  study  of  Homer,  by  the 
researches  of  travellers,  fruitful  in  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  Venetian  Scholia,  as 
well  as  by  the  persevering  hiboui-s  of  modern  critics. 
We  have  been  gradually  conihig  to  undci-stand  that 
these  precious  works,  which  may  have  formed  the 
delight  of  our  boyhood,  have  also  been  designed  to 
instruct  our  maturer  years.  I  <Io  not  here  refer  to  their 
poetic  power  and  sjdendour  only.  It  is  now  time  tliat 
we  should  recognise  the  truth,  that  they  constitute  a 
vast  depository  of  knowledge  upon  subjects  of  deep  inter- 
est, and  of  boundless  variety ;  and  that  this  is  a  know- 
ledge, too,  which  can  be  had  from  them  alone*  It  was 
the  Greek  mind  transferred,  without  doubt,  in  some 
part  through  Italy,  but  yet  only  transferred,  and  still 
Greek  both  in  origin  and  in  much  of  its  essence,  in 
w^hich  was  shaped  and  tempered  the  original  mould  of 
the  modem  European  civilization.  I  speak  now  of  civi- 
lization as  a  thing  distinct  from  religion,  but  destined  to 
combine  and  coalesce  with  it.  The  power  derived  from 
this  source  was  to  stand  in  subordinate  conjunction  with 
the  Gospel,  and  to  contribute  its  own  share  towards 
the  training  of  mankind.  From  hence  were  to  be  de- 
rived the  fonns  and  materials  of  thought,  of  imaginative 
«  Walton's  Popr,  vol  iv,  p37i,u. 
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culture,  of  the  whole  education  of  tbe  intellectual  soul, 
which,  when  pervaded  with  an  higher  life  from  the 
Divine  fountain*  Avaa  thus  to  be  secured  from  corrup- 
tion, and  both  placed  and  kept  in  harmony  Avith  the 
world  of  spiritSp 

This  Greek  mind,  which  tlius  became  one  of  the  main 
factors  of  the  civilized  life  of  Cliristendoni,  cannot  be 
fully  comprehended  without  the  study  of  Homer,  and 
is  nowhere  so  vividly  or  so  sincerely  exhibited  as  in 
his  works.  He  has  a  world  of  his  own,  into  which, 
upon  his  strong  wing,  he  carries  us.  There  we  find 
ourselves  amidst  a  system  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  actions, 
different  from  what  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else; 
and  forming  a  new  and  distinct  standard  of  humanity. 
Many  nmoog  them  seem  as  if  they  were  then  shortly 
about  to  be  buried  under  a  mass  of  ruins,  in  order  that 
they  might  subsequently  reappear,  bright  and  fresh  for 
application,  among  later  generations  of  men.  Others  of 
them  almost  carry  us  back  to  the  early  morning  of  our 
race,  the  hours  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  purity,  and 
more  free  intercourse  with  God,  In  much  that  this 
Homeric  world  exhibits,  we  see  the  taint  of  sin  at  work, 
but  far,  as  yet,  from  its  perfect  work  and  its  ri|ienGSs; 
it  stands  between  Paradise  and  the  vices  of  later  hea- 
thenism, far  from  both,  from  the  latter  as  well  as  from 
the  former ;  and  if  among  all  earthly  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  man  be  that  which  we  should  chiefly  court, 
and  if  to  be  genuine  it  should  be  founded  upon  experi- 
ence, how  is  it  possible  to  over-value  this  primitive  re- 
presentation of  the  human  race  in  a  form  complete,  dis- 
tinct, and  separate,  with  its  own  religion,  ethics,  policy, 
history,  arts,  manners,  fresh  and  true  to  the  standard 
of  \i%  nature,  like  tlie  form  of  an  infant  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  yet  mature,  full,  and  finished,  in  its 
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own  sense,  after  its  own  laws,  like  some  masterpiece 
of  the  sculptor's  art. 

The  poems  of  Homer  never  can  he  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Sacred  ^^'ritings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  regards  the  one  invaluable  code  of  Truth  and 
Hope  tliat  was  cootained  in  them.  But  while  the 
Jewish  records  exhibit  to  us  the  link  between  man 
and  the  other  world  in  the  earliest  times,  the  poems  of 
Homer  show  us  the  being,  of  whom  God  was  pleased 
to  be  thus  mindful,  in  the  free  unsuspecting  play  of  his 
actual  nature.  The  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensa- 
tions created,  and  sustained  through  Divine  interposi- 
tion, a  state  of  things  essentially  special  and  exceptional : 
but  here  first  we  see  our  kind  set  to  work  out  for  it- 
self, under  the  lights  which  common  life  and  experience 
supplied,  the  deep  problem  of  his  destiny.  Nor  is 
there,  perhafis,  any  more  solemn  and  melancholy  lesson, 
than  that  which  is  to  be  learned  from  its  continual 
downward  course.  If  these  words  amount  to  a  begging 
of  the  question,  at  least,  it  is  most  important  for  us 
to  know  whether  the  course  was  continually  dowiiM'ards; 
whether,  as  man  enlarged  his  |X)wers  and  his  resources, 
he  came  nearer  to,  or  went  farther  from  his  happiness 
and  liis  perfection.  Now,  tliis  inquiry  cannot,  for  Eu- 
rope and  Christendom  at  least,  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted, except  in  commencing  from  the  basis  which 
the  Homeric  poems  sup|dy.  As  regards  the  great 
Boman  people,  we  know  nothing  of  them,  which  is  at 
once  archaic  and  veracious.  As  regards  the  Greeks,  it 
is  Homer  that  furnishes  the  point  of  origin  from  which 
all  distances  are  to  be  measured.  When  the  historic 
period  began,  Greece  was  already  near  its  intellectual 
middle-age.  Little  can  be  learned  of  the  relative  move- 
tiiOQts  of  our  moral  and  our  mental  nature  severally, 
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from  matcliing  one  portion  of  that  period  with  another, 
in  coni[>arison  with  what  wo  may  gather  from  bnnging 
into  neighbourhood  and  contrast  the  pristine  and  youth- 
ful Greece  of  Horner  on  tlie  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  developed  and  fi nislied  Greece  of  the  ago  of 
the  tragedians  or  tlto  orators. 

The  Mosaic  hooks,  and  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  GUI  Testament,  are  not  intended  to  present,  and 
do  not  present,  a  picture  of  human  society,  or  of  our 
nature  drawn  at  large.  Their  aim  is  to  exhibit  it  in 
one  master-relation,  and  to  do  this  with  effect,  they  do 
it,  to  a  great  extent,  exclusively.  The  Homeric  mate- 
rials for  exhibiting  that  relation  are  diflferent  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree :  but  as  they  paint,  and  paint  to 
the  very  life,  the  whole  range  of  our  nature,  and  the 
entire  circle  of  human  action  and  experience,  at  an  epoch 
much  more  nearly  analogous  to  the  patriarchal  time  than 
to  any  later  age,  the  poems  of  Homer  may  be  viewed, 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  the  complement 
of  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Sacred  Records. 

Although  the  close  and  systematic  study  of  the  Ho- 
meric text  has  begun  at  a  date  comparatively  recent, 
yet  the  marked  development  of  riches  from  within 
which  it  has  produced,  has  already  been  a  real,  per- 
manent, and  vast  addition  to  the  mental  wealth  of 
mankind.  We  can  now  better  understand  than  for- 
merly much  that  relates  to  the  fame  and  authority  of 
this  great  poet  in  early  times,  and  that  we  may  for- 
merly have  contemplated  as  fanciful,  exaggerated,  or 
unreal.  It  was,  we  can  now  see,  with  no  idle  wonder 
that,  while  Greek  philosopher  took  texts  from  him  so 
largely  in  their  schools,  the  Greek  public  listened  to 
his  strains  in  places  of  thronged  resort,  and  in  their 
solemn  assemblage*,  aufl  Greek  warriors  and  states- 
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men  kept  him  in  their  cabinets  and  under  their  pil- 
lows; and,  for  tho  first  and  last  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  made  the  preservation  of  a  poet's  composi- 
tions an  object  of  permanent  public  policy. 

Sect,  2. — The  Place  of  Homer  in  Classical  Edttcatioti. 

Now,  from  these  considemtiona  may  arise  the  im- 
portant question,  Does  Homer  hold  in  our  English 
education  the  place  which  is  his  due,  and  which  it 
would  he  for  our  advantage  to  give  him?  An  im- 
mense price  is  paid  by  the  youth  of  this  country  for 
classical  acquirement.  It  is  the  main  effort  of  the 
first  spring-tide  of  their  intellectual  life.  It  m  to  be 
hoped  that  this  price  will  continue  to  be  paid  by  all  those, 
who  are  qualified  to  profit  by  the  acquisition  ;  and 
that  though  of  other  knowledge  much  more  will  here- 
after be  gained  than  heretofore,  yet  of  this  there  shall 
on  no  account  be  less.  Still,  viewing  tho  greatness  of 
the  cost,  wliicli  consists  in  the  chief  energies  of  so 
many  precious  years,  it  highly  concerns  us  to  see  that 
what  we  get  in  return  is  good  both  in  measure  and 
in  quality.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  Homer  in  England  at  the  present  day  ? 

I  must  here  begin  with  the  apology  due  from  one 
who  feels  himself  to  be  far  from  perfectly  informed  on 
the  case  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  outline. 
IJut  even  if  I  understate  both  the  amount  of  Homeric 
study,  and  its  efficiency,  there  will,  I  am  confident, 
remain,  after  every  due  allowance  shall  have  been 
made  for  error,  ample  room  for  tho  application  of  the 
general  propositions  that  I  seek  to  enforce.  They  are 
these:  that  the  study  of  Homer  in  our  Universities  is 
as  yet  below  the  [>oint  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  it 
shotdd  be  cairied,  and  that  the  same  study,  carried  i}iL 
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at  our  Public  Schools,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  made,  a 
fitting  substitute  for  what  is  thus  wanting  at  tlie  Uni- 
versities, 

In  my  own  day,  at  Oxford,  now  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  poems  of  Homer  were  read  chiefly  by 
way  of  exception,  and  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of 
individual  tastes.  They  entered  rather  materially  into 
those  examinations  by  which  scholarship  was  princi- 
,  pally  to  be  tested,  but  they  scarcely  formed  a  sub- 
stantive or  recognised  part  of  the  main  studies  of  the 
place,  which  were  directed  to  the  final  examination  in 
the  Schools  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  1  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  heard  at  that  time  of  their  being 
used  as  the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinary  tutorial  lec- 
tures ;  and  if  they  were  so,  the  case  was  certainly  a 
rare  one.  Although  the  late  Dr.  Gaisford,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  the  first  scholar  of  his  age,  during  big 
long  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of  Clirist  Church*  gave  the 
whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  recommendation 
of  Homeric  study,  it  did  not  avail  to  bring  about  any 
material  change.  The  basis  of  the  Greek  classical  instruc- 
tion lay  chiefly  in  the  (jhilosophers,  historians,  and  later 
poets;  and  when  Homer  was,  in  the  academical  phrase, 
*  taken  up/  lie  was  employed  ornamentally,  and  there- 
fore superficially,  and  was  subjected  to  no  such  search- 
ing and  laborious  methods  of  study  as,  to  the  great 
honour  and  advantage  of  Oxford,  were  certainly  ap- 
plied to  the  authors  who  held  the  first  rank  in  her 
practical  system.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  case  at 
Cambriilge  was  not  essentially  different,  although,  from 
the  greater  relative  space  occupied  there  by  examina- 
tions in  pure  scholarship,  it  is  probable  that  Homer 
may,  under  that  aspect  at  least,  have  attracted  a  greater 
share  of  attention. 
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When,  however,  the  University  of  Oxford  brought 
to  maturity,  in  the  year  1850,  a  new  Statute  of  exa- 
minations, efforts  were  made  to  promote  an  extended 
study  of  Homer.  Those  eftorts,  it  happily  aj)peai*s, 
have  produced  a  considerable  effect.  Provision  was 
made  by  that  statute  for  dividing  the  study  of  the 
poets  from  the  jihilosophical  and  historical  studies,  and 
for  including  the  former  in  the  intermediate,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  'first  public'  examination,  while  both  the  latter 
were  reserved  for  the  final  trial,  with  which  the  [veriod 
of  undergraduateship  is  usually  wound  up.  All  candi- 
dates for  honours  in  this  intermediate  examination  are 
now  required  to  present  not  less  than  twelve  Books  of 
Homer  on  the  list  of  works  in  which  they  are  to  be 
examined.  And  I  understand  that  lie  has  also  taken 
his  place  among  the  regular  subjects  of  the  tutorial 
lectures.  This  is  a  great  sign  of  progress ;  and  it  may 
confidently  he  hope^d  that,  under  tliese  circnmstances, 
Horner  will  henceforward  hold  a  much  more  forward 
position  in  the  studies  of  Oxford,  There  remains  some- 
tliing  to  desire,  and  that  something,  I  should  hope,  any 
further  development  of  the  Examination  Statute  of 
the  University  will  supply. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  study  of  this  great  master  shotdd 
not  be  confined  to  preparation  for  examinations  which 
deal  principally  with  language,  or  which  cannot  enter 
upon  either  primitive  history,  or  philosophy,  or  policy,  or 
religion,  cxeej>t  by  way  of  secondary  il lustration.  Better 
far  that  he  shouht  be  studied  simply  among  the  poets,. 
than  that  he  should  not  be  studied  at  alb  But  as  long 
as  he  is  read  only  among  the  poets,  he  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  read  eflectively  for  the  liigher  aud  more  varied  pur- 
poses of  which  Homeric  study  is  so  largely  susceptible. 

The  granmiar,  metre,  and   diction,  the  tastes,  the 
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wliole  ])oetic  handling  and  qualities  of  Homer,  do,  in- 
deed* oilur  an  asseniblago  of  objects  for  our  considera- 
tion at  once  and  alike  singular,  attractive,  extended, 
and  |>rofi table.  The  extraneous  controversies  with  which 
his  name  has  so  long  been  associated  as  to  his  pei-son- 
ality  and  date,  and  as  to  the  unity  and  transmission  of 
his  works,  although  they  are  for  us,  I  trust,  in  sub- 
stance nearly  deciiled,  yet  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
literary  interest,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarly convenient  and  seductive  manner  in  which  they 
open  up  many  questions  of  primitive  research ;  pre- 
senting these  questions  to  us,  as  they  do,  not  in  the 
dull  garb  pieced  out  of  antiquarian  scraps,  but  alive^  and 
in  the  full  movement  of  vigorous  debate.  All  this  is 
fit  for  delightful  exercise;  but  much  more  lies  behind. 

There  is  an  inner  Homeric  world,  of  which  his  verse 
is  the  tabernacle  and  his  poetic  geinus  the  exponent, 
but  which  offers  in  itself  a  spectacle  of  the  most  pro- 
found interest,  quite  apart  from  him  who  introduces  us 
to  it,  and  from  the  means  by  which  we  are  so  intro- 
duced. This  world  of  religion  and  ethics*  of  civil 
policy,  of  history  and  ethnology,  of  manners  and  arts, 
so  widely  severed  from  all  following  experience,  that 
we  may  properly  call  them  pakrozoic,  can  hardly  be 
examined  and  understood  by  those,  wlio  are  taught  to 
approach  Homer  as  a  poet  only. 

Indeed,  tlie  transcendency  of  his  poetical  distinc- 
tions has  tended  to  overshadow  his  other  claims  and 
uses.  As  settlers  in  the  very  richest  soils,  saturated 
with  tlie  fruits  winch  they  almost  spontaneously  yield, 
rarely  turn  their  whole  powers  to  account,  so  they,  that 
are  taught  simply  to  repair  to  Homer  for  his  poetry,  find 
in  hinj,  so  considered,  sucli  ample  resources  for  enjoy- 
ment, that,  unless  summoned  onwards  by  a  distinct 
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and  separate  call,  they  arc  little  likely  to  travel  further. 
It  was  thus  that  Lord  Bacon's  brilliant  fame  as  a  philo- 
Boplier  rli verted  public  attention  from  his  merits  as  a 
political  Idstorian/  It  was  thus,  to  take  a  nearer  in- 
stance, that  most  readers  of  Dante,  while  submitting 
their  imaginations  to  his  powerful  sway,  have  been 
almost  wholly  unconscious  that  they  were  in  tlic  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  acute  and  exact  of  metaphysicians, 
one  of  the  most  tender,  earnest,  and  profound  among 
spiritual  writers.  Hero,  indeed,  the  process  has  been 
simpler  in  fonn ;  for  the  majority,  at  least,  of  readers, 
have  stopped  with  the  striking,  and,  so  to  speak,  in- 
corporated imagery  of  the  '  Inferno,*  and  have  not  so 
much  as  read  the  following,  wliich  are  also  the  loftier 
and  more  ethereal,  (lortions  of  the  *Divina  Commedia.' 
It  may  be  enough  for  Homer's  fame,  that  the  consent 
of  mankind  has  irrevocably  assigned  to  him  a  sujtre*- 
macy  among  poets,  without  real  competitors  or  partners, 
except  Dante  and  Shakspeare;  and  that,  perhaps,  if  we 
take  into  view^  his  date,  the  unpreparedness  of  the  world 
for  works  so  extraordinary  as  his, the  comparative  [jaucity 
of  tlie  traditional  resources  and  training  he  could  have 
inherited,  he  then  becomes  the  most  extraordinary,  as 
he  is  also  the  most  ancient,  phenomenon  in  the  whole 
history  of  purely  human  culture.  In  particular  points  he 
appears  to  me,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  to  say  so 
much,  to  remain  to  tltis  day  unquestionably  without 
an  equal  in  the  management  of  the  poetic  art.  If 
Shaksjjeare  be  supremo  in  tlic  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  in  the  rapid  and  fertile  vigour  of 
his  imagination,  if  Dante  have  the  largest  grasp  of  the 
*  height  and  depth'  of  all  things  created,  if  ho  stand 
first  in  the  power  of  exhibiting  and  producing  ecstasy, 
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and  in  t!ie  compressed  and  concentrated  energy «  of 
thought  and  feeling,  Homer,  too,  lias  his  own  peenliar 
prerogatives.  Among  them  might  perhaps  be  placed 
the  faculty  of  high  oratory;  the  art  of  turning  to  ac- 
count epithets  and  distinctive  phrases;  the  production 
of  indirect  or  negative  eilects;  and  tlie  power  of  cre- 
ating and  sustaining  dramatic  interest  without  the  large 
use  of  wicked  agents,  in  whom  later  poets  have  found 
their  most  indisjtensable  auxiliaries*  But  all  this  is 
not  enough  for  us  who  read  liim.  If  the  works  of 
Homer  are,  to  letters  and  to  human  learning,  what  the 
early  books  of  Scripture  are  to  the  entire  Bible  and 
to  the  spintual  life  of  man ;  if  in  tliem  lie  the  begin- 
nings of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  worhl,  tlien  we 
must  still  recollect  that  that  life,  to  be  riglitly  under- 
stood, should  be  studied  in  its  beginnings.  Tlicre  we 
may  see  in  simple  forms  what  afterwards  grew  com- 
plex, and  in  clear  light  what  afterwards  became  ob- 
scure; and  there  we  obtain  starting-ijoints,  from  which 
to  measure  progress  and  decay  along  all  the  lines  ujion 
which  our  nature  moves- 
Over  and  above  the  general  plea  here  offered  for  the 
study  of  Homer  under  otlier  aspects  than  such  as  are 
merely  poetical,  there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  his 
claims  in  competition  with  other,  and  especially  with 
other  Greek  poets.  The  case  of  the  Latin  poets,  nearer 
to  us  historically,  more  accessible  in  tongue,  more 
easily  retained  in  the  mind  under  the  ]U'essure  of 
after-life,  more  readily  available  for  literary  and  social 
purposes,  must  stand  upon  its  own  grounds. 

lu  considering  what  is  the  place  due  to  Homer  in 
education,  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  from  view  the 
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qnestion  of  comparative  value,  as  between  liim  and  his 
now  successful  and  overbearing  rivals  tlie  Greek  tra- 
gedians. For  we  are  not  to  cxj>ect  that  of  the  total 
8tudie8,  at  least  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  any  larger 
share,  speaking  generally,  can  hereafter  be  given  to 
Greek  poetry,  as  a  whole,  titan  lias  heretofore  been  so 
bestowed.  It  is  rather  a  question  whether  there  should 
be  some  shifting,  or  less  uniformity,  in  the  present 
distribution  of  time  and  labour,  as  among  the  ditfercut 
claimants  within  that  attractive  field. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  merits  of  the  tragedians  as 
masters  in  their  noble  art.  As  long  as  letters  are 
cultivated  among  mankind,  for  so  long  their  honours 
are  secure.  I  do  not  question  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing the  Greek  language  in  its  most  fixed  and  most 
exact  forms,  which  they  present  in  perfecticm;  nor 
their  equal,  at  least,  if  not  greater  value  than  Horaer, 
as  practical  helps  and  models  in  Greek  composition. 
But,  after  all  allowances  on  these,  or  on  any  other 
score,  they  cannot,  even  in  respect  of  purely  poetic 
titles,  make  good  a  claim  to  that  preference  over 
Homer,  which  they  have,  nevertheless,  extensively 
enjoyed,  I  refer  far  less  to  /Eschylus  than  to  the 
others,  becauj<e  he  seems  more  to  resemble  Homer  not 
only  in  majesty,  but  in  nature,  leallty,  and  liistorical 
reracity :  and  far  less  again  tu  Sophocles,  than  to  Euri- 
pides. But  it  may  be  said  of  them,  generally,  though  in 
greatly  differing  degrees,  that  while  with  Homer  every- 
thing is  pre-eminently  fi-esh  and  genuine,  with  them, 
on  the  contrary,  this  freshness  and  genuineness,  this 
life-likeness,  are  for  the  most  part  wanting.  We  are 
reminded,  by  the  matter  itself,  of  the  masks  in  which 
the  actors  ai>peared,  of  the  mechanical  apj>liances  with 
the  aid  of  which  they  spoke.     The  very  existence  of 
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the  word,  ^KTpaymielv,^*  and  otiier'  like  compounds, 
si  lows  ns  that,  in  the  Greek  tmgedy,  Imnian  nature 
and  human  life  were  not  represented  at  large;  they 
were  got  up ;  they  were  placed  in  the  light  of  certain 
peculiar  ideas,  with  a  view  to  peculiar  effects.  The 
dramas  were  magnificent  and  also  instructive  pictures, 
but  they  taught,  as  it  were,  certain  set  lessons  only: 
they  were  pictures  sui  geumi^^  pictures  marked  with  a 
certain  mannerism,  pictures  in  which  the  artist  follows 
a  standard  which  is  neitlier  original,  nor  general,  nor 
truly  normal.  Let  us  try  the  test  of  an  expression  some- 
what kindred  in  etymology :  such  a  word  as  e^ofxttpovv 
would  carry  upon  its  face  a  damning  solecism.  Again, 
let  us  mark  the  difference  whicli  was  observed  by  the 
sagacity  of  iVristotle.^  With  the  speeches  in  the  Iliad, 
he  compares  the  speeches  in  the  tragedians;  those  most 
remarkable  and  telling  compositions,  which  we  have 
occasion  so  often  to  admire  in  Euripides.  But,  as  he 
says,  the  CItaraeters  of  the  ancients,  doubtless  meaning 
Homer,  speak  woKtriKm,  those  of  the  moderns,  ptrropi- 
Km.  I  know  no  reason  why  the  speeches  of  Achilles 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  finest  passages  of 
Demostlienes :  but  no  one  could  make  such  a  com- 
parison  between  Demosthenes  and  the  speeches,  though 
they  are  most  powerful  and  effective  harangues,  which 
we  find  in  the  Troades,  or  the  Iphigenia  in  AuHde. 
This  contrast  of  the  earnest  and  practical  with  the 
artificial,  nms,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  line  which 
divides  Homer  from  the  tragedians,  particularly  from 
Euripides. 

When  we  consider  the  case  in  another  point  of  view, 
and  estimate  these  poets  with  reference  to  what  they 
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tell,  and  not  to  the  mere  manner  of  their  tolling  it,  the 
argument  for  assigning  to  Homer  a  greater  share  of 
the  attention  of  our  youth,  becomes  yet  stronger.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tragedians,  especially  the 
two  later  of  the  three,  teach  us  but  very  httle  of  the 
Greek  religion,  history,  manners,  arts,  or  institutions. 
At  the  period  when  they  wrote,  the  religion  of  the 
country  had  become  political  or  else  histrionic  in  its 
spirit,  and  the  figures  it  presented  were  not  only  mul- 
tiplied, but  were  also  hopelessly  confused  :  wiiile  momla 
had  sunk  into  very  gross  corruption,  of  which,  as  we 
have  it  upon  explicit  evidence,  two  at  least  of  tliem 
largely  partook.  The  characters  and  incidents  of  their 
own  time,  and  of  the  generations  wliich  immediately 
preceded  it,  were  found  to  be  growing  less  suitable  for 
the  stage,  Tliey  were  led,  from  this  an*!  other  causes, 
to  fetch  their  themes,  in  general,  from  the  remote  period 
of  the  heroic  or  pre-historic  ages.  But  of  the  traditions 
of  those  ages  they  were  no  adequate  expositors;  hence 
the  representations  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
couched  in  altered  and  degenerate  forms.  This  will  be 
most  clearly  seen  upon  examining  the  Homeric  person- 
ages, as  they  appear  in  the  plays  of  Euripides*  Here 
they  seem  often  to  retain  no  sign  of  identity  except  the 
name.  The  *  form  and  pressure,'  and  also  the  machinery 
or  physical  circumstances  of  the  Greek  drama,  were 
such  as  to  keep  the  tragedians,  so  to  speak,  upon  stilts, 
while  its  limited  scope  of  necessity  excluded  mucli 
that  was  comprised  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  epic 
action;  so  that  they  open  to  us  little,  in  comparison 
with  Homer,  of  the  Greek  mind  and  life :  of  that 
cradle  wlierein  lie,  we  are  to  remember,  the  original 
form  and  elements,  in  so  far  as  they  are  secular,  of 
European  civilization. 
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If  I  may  jiidofe  in  any  degree  of  the  minds  of  others 
by  my  own  experience,  nothing  is  more  astonishing  in 
Homer,  than  the  mass  of  his  matter.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Iliad,  which  most  men  suppose  to  be 
little  more  than  a  git^antic  battle-piece.  But  that 
poem,  battle-piece  as  it  is,  where  we  might  ex|>ect  to 
find  only  the  glitter  and  tlie  clash  of  arms,  is  rich  in 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  perhaps  richest  of  all  in  the 
political  and  historical  departments.  It  is  liardly  too 
much  to  say,  in  general,  that  besides  hii?  claims  as  a 
poet.  Homer  has,  for  himself*  all  the  claims  that  all 
the  other  classes  of  ancient  writers  can  advance  for 
themselves,  eacli  in  his  separate  deimrtment.  And, 
excepting  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  on  either 
of  which  may  be  grafted  the  investigation  of  the  whole 
pbilosophy  of  the  world,  I  know  of  no  author,  among 
those  wbo  are  commonly  studied  at  Oxford,  offering  a 
field  of  labour  and  inquiry  either  so  wide  or  so  diver- 
sified, as  that  which  Homer  offers. 

But,  if  Homer  is  not  fully  studied  in  our  universities, 
there  is  no  adequate  consolation  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  he  is  so  much  read  in  our  public  schools. 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  lamenting  that  he  is  thus 
read.  His  free  and  genial  temperament  gives  him  a 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  young.  The  simple  and 
direct  construction  of  almost  all  his  sentences  allows 
them  easy  access  to  his  meaning;  the  examination  of 
the  sense  of  single  words,  so  often  requisite,  is  within 
their  reach  ;  while  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the 
large  and  varied  inflexions  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  his 
hands  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  elastic,  make  him  pe- 
culiarly fit  for  the  indispensable  and  invaluable  work  of 
parsing.  It  may  be,  that  for  boyhood  Homer  finds  ample 
employment  in  his  exterior  and  more  obvious  aspects. 
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But  neither  bojiiood  nor  niaiihood  ran  read  Hfuner 
effectively  for  all  purposes  at  once^  if  my  eBtimate  of 
those  pur[)Oses  be  correct.  Tlie  question  tlierefore  is, 
how  best  to  divide  the  work  between  the  periods  of  life 
severally  best  suited  to  the  diiTerent  paits  of  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  difficult,  as  a  general  rule, 
beneficially  and  effectively  to  use  the  same  book  at 
the  same  time  as  an  instrument  for  teaching  both  tlie 
hinguan;e  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  What  is  given  honestly  to  the  one 
purpose,  will  ordinarily  be  so  much  taken  or  withheld 
from  the  other.  For  tlie  one  object*  the  mind  must 
be  directed  upon  the  tliought  of  tlie  author ;  for  the 
other,  upon  the  material  organ  through  which  it  is 
conveyed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  former  of  these 
two  aims  his  language  must  be  regarded  on  its  ma- 
terial, fur  the  latter  on  its  intellectual,  side.  The 
difficulty  of  combining  these  views,  taken  of  necessity 
from  opposite  quarters,  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
Student  is  young,  the  language  subtle,  copious,  and 
elaborate,  the  subject  diversified  and  extended.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  slight,  or,  at  least,  easily  sur- 
mountable; but  it  is  raised  nearly  to  its  maximum  in 
tlie  instance  of  Homer.  There  are  few  among  us  who 
can  say  that  we  learned  much  of  the  inward  parts  of 
Homer  in  our  boyhood ;  wliile  perhajis  w^e  do  not  feel 
that  our  labours  upon  him  were  below  the  average, 
such  as  it  may  have  been,  of  our  general  exertions ;  and 
though  other  generations  may  greatly  improve  upon  us, 
they  cannot,  I  fear,  master  the  higher  properties  of 
their  author  at  that  early  period  of  life.  Homer,  if 
read  at  our  public  schools,  is,  and  probably  must  be, 
read  only,  or  in  the  main,  for  his  diction  and  poetry 
(as  commonly  understood),  even  by  the  most  advanced  ; 
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while  to  those  less  forward  he  is  little  more  than 
mechanical  instrument  for  acquiring  the  beginnings  of 
real  familiarity  with  the  Greek  tongue  and  its  inflex- 
ions. If,  therefore,  he  is  to  be  read  for  his  theology, 
history,  ethics,  politics,  for  his  skill  in  the  higher  and 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  poetic  calling,  for  his  never- 
ending  lessons  upon  manners,  arts,  and  society,  if  we 
are  to  study  in  him  the  great  map  of  that  humanity 
which  he  so  wonderfully  unfolds  to  our  gaze» — he 
must  bo  read  at  the  uiiivei*sities,  and  read  with  refer- 
ence to  his  deeper  treasures.  He  is  second  to  none 
of  the  poets  of  Greece  as  the  poet  of  boys ;  but  he  is 
far  advanced  before  them  all,  even  before  il^chvlus  and 
Aristophanes,  as  the  poet  of  men. 

But  no  discussion  upon  the  general  as  well  as  poet- 
ical elevation  of  Homer,  can  be  complete  or  satis- 
factory without  a  more  definite  consideration  of  the 
question— What  is  the  historical  value  of  his  testi- 
mony? This  is  not  settled  by  our  showing  either  his 
existence,  or  hi^  excellence  in  his  art.  No  man  doubts 
Aristo's,  or  Boiardo's,  or  VirgiFs  personality,  or  their 
high  rank  as  poets;  but  neither  would  any  man  quote 
them  as  authorities  on  a  point  of  history.  To  arrive  at 
a  right  view  of  this  further  question,  we  must  be  rea- 
sonably assured  alike  of  the  nature  of  Homer's  original 
intention,  of  his  opportunities  of  information,  and  of 
the  soundness  of  his  text.  To  these  subjects  I  shall 
now  proceed ;  in  the  meantime,  enough  may  have  been 
said  to  explain  the  aim  of  these  pages  so  far  as  regards 
the  more  fruitful  study  of  the  works  of  Homer,  the 
contemplation  of  them  on  the  positive  side  in  all  their 
bearings,  and  the  clearing  of  a  due  space  for  them  in 
tlie  most  fitting  stages  of  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England. 
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Sect.  3. — On  the  Historic  Aims  of  Horner, 
For  the  purposes  of  anatomy  every  skeleton  may  be 
useful,  and  may  sufiicieutly  tell  the  tale  of  the  race  to 
which  it  belongs.  But  when  we  come  to  seek  for 
high  beauty  and  for  approaches  to  perfection,  of  how 
infiDite  a  diversity,  of  what  countless  degrees,  does 
form  appear  to  be  susceptible  !  How  difficult  it  is 
to  find  these,  except  hi  mere  fragments ;  and  how 
dangerous  does  it  prove,  in  dealing  with  objects,  to 
treat  the  whole  as  a  normal  specimen,  simply  because 
parts  are  fine,  or  even  superlative.  When,  again,  we 
pass  onward,  and  with  the  body  regard  also  the  mind 
of  man,  still  greater  is  the  range  of  differences,  and 
still  more  rare  is  either  the  development  of  parts  in  a 
degree  so  high  as  to  bring  their  single  excellence  near 
the  ideal  standard,  or  the  accurate  adjustment  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  or  the  completeness  of  the 
aggregate  which  they  form. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  case  of  Flomer, 
together  with  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the  highest 
genius,  we  have  before  ns,  and  in  a  yet  more  remark- 
able degree,  an  even  more  rare  fulness  and  consistency 
of  the  various  instruments  and  organs  which  make  up 
the  apparatus  of  the  human  being — constituted  as  he 
is,  in  mind  and  body,  and  holding,  as  he  does,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  dust. 
Among  all  the  qualities  of  the  poems,  there  is  none 
more  extmordinary  than  the  general  accuracy  and  per- 
fection of  their  minute  detail,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  standardn  at  which  from  time  to  time 
they  aim.  Where  other  poets  sketch,  Homer  draws ; 
and  where  they  draw,  he  carves.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
now  famous  epic  wTiters,  moves  (in  the  Iliad  espe- 
cially) subject  to  the  stricter  laws  of  time  and  place ; 
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he  nloncv  while  producing  an  unsurpassed  work  of  the 
imagitiation,  is  also  the  greatest  chronicler  that  ever 
lived,  and  presents  to  us,  frcmi  his  own  single  hand,  a 
representation  of  life,  manners,  history,  of  morals,  theo- 
logy* and  polities,  so  vivid  and  conJi>rehensive,  that  it 
may  be  hard  to  say  whether  any  of  the  more  refined 
ages  of  Greece  or  Rome,  with  their  clouds  of  authors 
and  their  multiplied  forms  of  historical  record,  are 
either  more  faithfnlly  or  more  completely  conveyed  to 
US-  He  alone  presents  to  us  a  mind  and  au  organiza- 
tion working  with  such  [)recision  that,  setting  aside  for 
the  moment  any  f|uestion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
text,  we  may  reason  in  general  from  his  minutest  in- 
dications with  the  confidence  that  they  belong  to  some 
consistent  and  hitelligible  whole. 

It  may  be  right,  however,  to  consider  more  circum- 
stantially the  question  of  the  historical  authority  of 
Homer.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Wachsmuth', 
that  even  the  dissolntioii  of  his  individuality  does  not 
get  rid  of  his  authority.  For  if  the  wtjrks  re])uted  to 
he  his  had  proceeded  from  many  minds,  yet  still,  ac- 
cording to  their  unity  of  colour,  and  tlieir  correspond- 
ence in  ethical  and  intellectual  tone  with  the  events  of 
the  age  they  purport  to  describe,  there  would  arise  an 
argument,  founded  on  internal  evidence,  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  whole  banel  into  the  class  of  trustworthy 
historical  witnesses. 

But,  first  of  all,  may  we  not  ask,  from  whence 
comes  the  j)resumption  against  Homer  as  an  historical 
authority?  Not  from  the  fiict  that  he  mixes  marvels 
with  common  events;  for  this,  to  quote  no  other  in- 
stance, would  destroy  itlong  with  him  Herodotus.  Does 
it  not  arise  from  this— that  his  compositions  are  poeti- 
•  Historical  Autiquitic«  of  the  Greeks,  vol  i.  Appendix  C. 
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cal — that  history  has  long  ceased  to  adopt  the  poetical 
form — that  an  old  association  has  thus  heeii  dissolved 
— that  a  new  and  adverse  association  has  taken  its 
place,  which  connects  jjoetry  with  fiction — and  that  w^e 
illogically  reflect  this  modern  association  upon  early 
times,  to  which  it  is  utterly  inapplicable  ? 

If  so,  there  is  no  burden  of  proof  incumbent  upon 
those,  wlio  reg^ard  Homer  as  an  historical  authority. 
The  presumptions  are  all  in  favour  of  their  so  re- 
garding him.  Tlie  question  will,  of  course,  reniaiu — In 
jvhat  proportions  has  he  mixed  history  with  imagina- 
tive embellishment?  And  he  has  furnished  us  Mith 
some  aids  towards  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

The  immense  mass  of  matter  contained  in  the  Iliad, 
which  is  beyond  what  the  action  of  the  poem  requires, 
and  yet  is  in  its  nature  properly  historical,  of  itself  sup- 
pHes  the  strongest  proof  of  the  historic  aims  of  the  poet. 
Wliether,  in  the  introduction  of  all  this  matter,  he 
followed  a  set  and  conscious  purpose  of  his  own  mind, 
or  whether  he  only  fed  the  appetite  of  his  hearers  with 
what  he  found  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  is  little  mate- 
rial to  the  question.  The  gi'eat  fact  stands,  that  there 
was  either  a  design  to  fulfil,  or»  at  least,  an  appetite  to 
feed — an  Intense  desire  to  create  bonds  and  relations 
with  the  |)ast — to  grasp  its  events,  and  fasten  them  in 
fonus  which  might  become,  aod  might  make  them  be- 
come, the  property  of  the  present  and  the  future* 
Without  this  great  sign  of  nobleness  in  their  nature, 
Greeks  never  could  have  been  Greeks. 

1  have  particularly  in  view  the  great  multitude  of 
genealogies;  their  extraordinary  consistency  one  with 
another,  and  with  the  other  historical  indications  of 
the  poems ;  their  extension  to  a  very  large  number, 
especially   in    the    Catalogue,    of  secondary    persons  ; 
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T  take  again  the  Catalogue  itself,  that  most  renmrkable 
piodiietiuii,  as  a  wliole;  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
names  of  the  various  races  are  handled  and  bestowed 
throughout  the  poems;  the  particukirity  of  the  de- 
mands regularly  made  upon  strangers  for  iuformation 
cnticerning  tliemselves,  and  e.s]>ecially  tite  constaut  in- 
quiry who  were  their  parents,  what  was,  for  each  per- 
son as  he  appears,  hu  relation  to  tlie  past  ?  and  further, 
t!ie  numerous  legends  or  narratives  of  [irior  occurrences 
with  which  tlie  p(temi^,  and  particularly  the  more  his- 
toric Iliad,  is  so  thickly  studded.  Even  the  national 
use  of  patronymics  as  titles  of  honour  is  in  itself  highly 
sfgniticant  of  the  historic  turn.  Nay,  much  that  touches 
the  general  structure  of  the  poem  may  be  traced  in 
part  to  this  source  ;  for  all  tlio  interniediato  Books 
between  the  Wrath  and  the  Return  of  Achilles,  while 
tliey  are  so  contrived  as  to  heighten  the  military  gran- 
deur of  tlie  hero,  are  so  many  tributes  to  the  special 
and  local  desires  in  each  state  or  district  for  comme- 
moration of  their  paiticular  chiefs,  wliich  Homer  would, 
of  course,  have  to  meet,  as  he  itinerated  through  the 
various  parts  of  Greece. 

Now,  this  appetite  for  commemoration  does  not  fix 
itself  upon  what  is  imaginary ;  it  may  tolerate  fiction 
by  way  of  accessory  and  embellishment,  but  in  th^ 
main  it  must,  from  its  natui^.  rely  upon  what  it  takes 
to  be  solid  food.  The  actions  of  great  men  in  all  times, 
but  especially  in  early  times,  afford  it  suitable  material; 
and  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  believing  that  the 
race  which  in  its  iufoncy  produced  so  marvellous  a 
poet  as  Homer,  should  also  in  its  infancy  have  produced 
groat  warriors  and  great  statesmen.  Composing,  with 
such  powers  as  Ids,  about  Ids  own  country,  and  for  bis 
own  countrymen,  he  could  scarcely  fail,  even  indepen- 
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clently  of  conscious  purpose,  to  convey  to  us  a  great 
iiuvss  of  such  matter  as  is  in  reality  of  t!ie  very  highest 
historic  truth  and  value.  If,  iiideei],  we  advance  so  far 
as  to  the  conviction  that  his  hearers  believed  him  to 
be  reciting  historically,  the  main  question  may  speedily 
be  decideiL  For  each  generation  of  men,  possessed  of 
the  mental  culture  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate 
Homer,  knows  too  much  of  the  generations  immedi- 
ately preceding  to  admit  of  utter  and  wliolesale  impo- 
sition. But  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  Odyssey,  that 
the  Trojan  War  was  thus  sung  to  the  men  and  the 
children  of  the  men  wlio  waged  it.  Four  lays  of  bards'" 
are  mentioned  in  that  poem  ;  one  of  Phemius,  three  of 
Demodocus;  and  out  of  the  four,  three  relate  to  the 
War,  which  appears  to  show  clearly  that  its  celebrity 
must  have  been  both  instantaneous  and  overpowering; 
the  more  so,  as  the  only  reraatning  one  has  reference  not 
to  any  human  transaction,  but  to  a  scene  in  Olympus* 
And  I  shall  shortly  advert  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Homeric  poems  themselves  were  in  all  probability 
composed  not  later  than  within  two  generations  of  the 
AVar  itself. 

It  may  be  tme  that,  with  respect  to  some  parts  of 
his  historical  notices,  the  poet,  adapting  himself  to  the 
fishes  and  tastes  of  his  hearers,  might  take  liberties 
wthout  fear  of  detection,  most  of  all  where  he  has 
tilled  in  accessories,  in  order  to  complete  a  picture  ; 
but  I  think  we  should  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  in 
the  interest  of  Ids  art  he  would  have  occasion  to  make 
this  a  general  practice,  or  to  carry  it  in  historical  subjects 
beyond  matters  of  detail.  Nor  can  I  wholly  disregard 
the  analogy  between  his  history  and  his  equally  copious 
and  everywhere  intermixed  geographical  notices :  such 
"»  Od.  i.  326,  viii.  72-82,  266-366,  499-520, 
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of  tliem,  I  mean,  as  lay  within  tiie  sphere  of  Greek  expe- 
rience. These  indeed,  he  could  not,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  heard  him,  cast  into  the  mould  of  fiction  ; 
yet  there  cowhl  be  no  call  of  ])opukr  necessity  for  his  un- 
equalled and  most  minute  precision,  and  it  can  only  he 
accounted  for  by  the  belief  that  accurate  record  was  a 
great  purpose  of  his  poems.  If  he  was  thus  careful  to 
record  both  classes  of  particulars  alike,  and  if,  as  to  the 
one,  we  absolutely  know^  that  he  has  recorded  them 
with  exemplary  fidelity,  that  fact  raises  a  corresi>onding 
presumption  of  some  weiglit  as  to  the  other. 

But  there  is,  I  think,  another  argument  to  the  8amo 
effect,  of  the  highest  degree  of  strength  which  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  ease  admits.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Homer  has  not  scrupled  to  make  some  sacrifices 
of  poetical  beauty  and  propriety  to  these  historic  aims. 
For  if  any  judicious  critic  were  ciilled  upon  to  specify 
the  chief  poetical  blemish  of  the  Iliad,  would  he  not 
reply  by  pointing  to  tlie  multitude  of  stories  from  tlie 
past,  having  no  connexion,  or  at  best  a  very  feeble  one, 
with  the  War,  which  are  found  in  it?  Such  brief  and 
minor  legends  as  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Catalogue, 
may  have  a  poetical  purpose  ;  it  appears  not  improba- 
ble that  they  may  be  Introduced  by  way  of  relief  to  the 
dryness  of  topogmphical  and  local  enumeration.  Bui 
in  general  the  narratives  of  prior  occurrences  are  (so  to 
speak)  rather  foisted  in,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose 
for  them  a  purpose  over  and  above  that,  which  as  a  mere 
poet  Homer  would  have  in  view.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  he  would  have  indulged  in  them,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  minister  to  this  especial  aim  Ijy  its  means.  Thus, 
again,  the  curious  and  important  genealogy  of  the  Dar- 
danian  House"  is  given  by  ^Eneasj  in  answer  to  Achilles, 

n  II.  XX.  213-41. 
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who  had  ju8t  8howii  by  his  taunt  that  lie,  at  least,  did 
not  want  the  ioformation,  but  knew  very  well^  the 
claims  and  pretensions  of  his  antagonist.  Again,  the 
long  story  told  by  Agamemnon,  in  the  assembly  held 
fur  the  Reconciliation,  when  despatch  was  of  all  things 
requir^ite,  may  best  be  aecoiuited  for  by  tlie  desire  to 
relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  the 
great  national  hero,  Hercules.  It  certainly  impedes 
the  action  of  the  poem,  which  seems  to  be  confessed 
in  the  rebuke  insinuated  by  the  reply  of  Achilles: — 

vvif  5^  fiirr}<T<^ix€$a  \dppLris 
at\(ra  fidX'*  ov  yap  XPI  i^KoTO-nfvfW  kvBab*  eoiray 
ovh\  hiarpifiiW  In  yap  fitya  tpyov  ap€KToi>,  P 

Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  Patroclns,  sent  in  a 
hurry  for  news  by  a  man  of  the  most  fiery  impatience, 
is  (to  use  the  modern  phrase)  button-held  by  Nestor, 
in  the  eleventh  Book,  and,  though  he  has  '  no  time  to 
8it  down,'  yet  is  obliged  to  endure  a  speech  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  lines,  ninety-three  of  which,  contain- 
ing the  account  of  the  Kpoan  contest  with  Pylos,  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  irrelevant.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  eflTusions  are  naturally  referable  to  the  garrulous 
age  of  Nestor,  and  to  false  shame  and  want  of  in- 
genuousness in  Agamemnon.  In  part,  too,  we  may 
compare  them  with  the  modern  fashion  among  Orien- 
tals of  introducing  parables  in  common  discourse.  But 
many  of  these  have  no  parabolic  force  whatever:  and 
from  all  of  them  poetical  beauty  sulfers.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  historic  matter  introduced  is  highly  curious 
and  interesting  for  the  Greek  races :  wliy,  then,  should 
we  force  upon  Homer  the  charge  of  neglect,  folly,  or 
drowjfiness,''  when  an  important  purpose  for  these  in- 
terpolations appeal's  to  lie  upon  the  very  face  of  them  ? 

®  II.  XX.  179-83.         r  11.  xix.  148-50.        1  Hor,  A.R  v.  359. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  if  this  reasoning  in  reference 
to  the  interlocutory  legends  be  sound,  it  supplies  an 
historical  character  to  the  poem  just  in  the  places  where 
tlie  general  argument  for  it  would  have  been  weakest ; 
inasmuch  as  these  legends  generally  relate  to  times  one 
or  two  generations  earlier  than  the  Troica,  and  are 
fiarther  removed,  by  so  much  of  additional  interval^  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  hearers. 

But,  over  and  above  the  episodes,  which  seem  to  owe 
their  place  in  the  poem  to  the  historic  airaj  there  are  a 
multitude  of  minor  shadings  which  run  through  it,  and 
which,  as  Homer  could  have  derived  no  advantage  from 
feigning  tliem,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  reaL  They 
are  part  of  the  graceful  finish  of  a  true  story,  but  they 
have  not  the  showy  diameter  of  what  lias  been  invented 
for  effect.  Why,  for  instance,  should  Homer  say  of 
Clytiemiiestra,  that  till  corrupted  by  iEgisthus  she  was 
good  ?  ^  Why  sliould  it  be  worth  his  while  to  pretend 
that  the  iron  ball  offered  by  Achilles  for  a  prize  was 
the  one  formerly  pitched  by  Eetion?*  Why  should 
he  spend  eight  lines  iu  describing  the  dry  trunk  round 
which  the  chariots  were  to  drive?  *^  Why  should  he 
tell  us  that  Tydeus  was  of  small  stature? "  Why  does 
Menelaus  drive  a  mare?'^  Why  has  Penelope  a  sister 
Iphthime,  *  who  was  wedded  to  Eumelus,'  wanted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  persona  for  Minerva  in  a 
dream  ?  >'  These  questions,  every  one  will  admit,  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

But,  after  all,  there  can  be  no  point  more  important 
for  the  decision  of  this  question,  than  the  general  tone 
of  Homer  himself.     Is  he,  for  ethical  and  intellectual 


^  OJ.  ill.  266. 
»  n.  xxiii.  826. 
*  Ibid.  326-33. 
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purposes,  the  child  of  that  heroic  age  whicli  he  de- 
scribes ?  Does  he  exhibit  its  form  and  pressure  ?  Does 
he  chant  in  its  key?  Are  there  a  set  of  ideas  of  the 
writer  which  are  evidently  not  those  of  his  heroes,  or 
of  his  heroes  which  are  not  those  of  the  writer,  or  docs 
be  sing,  in  the  main,  as  Pheniius  and  Demodocus  might 
themselves  have  sung?  Wachsmuth  says  well,  that  Ho- 
mer must  be  regarded  as  still  within  the  larger  boundaries 
of  the  heroic  age.  There  are,  perhaps,  signs,  particularly 
in  the  Odyssey,  of  a  first  stage  of  transition  from  it ;  but 
the  poet  is  throughout  identified  with  it  in  heart,  soul, 
speech,  and  understanding.  I  would  presume  to  argue 
tlms ;  that  Homer  never  w^ould  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pense with  mere  descri|ition,  and  to  adopt  action  as 
his  sole  resource — to  dramatise  his  poem  as  ho  has 
dramatised  it — unless  he  had  been  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
later  writers — namely,  the  tragedians — dramatised  the 
subject  still  more,  and  presented  their  characters  on  the 
stage  without  even  those  slender  aids  from  interjected 
narrative  towards  the  comprehension  of  them,  which  Ho- 
mer has  here  and  there,  at  any  rate,  permitted  himself  to 
use.  For  the  consequence  has  been  in  their  case,  that 
they  entirely  fail  to  represent  the  semblance  of  a  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age  at  all. 
They  produce  remote  occurrences  or  fables  in  a  dress 
of  feelings,  language,  and  manners  suited  to  their  own 
time,  as  far  as  it  is  suited  to  any.  Besides,  as  drama- 
tists, they  had  immense  aids  and  advantages  of  other 
kinds;  not  to  mention  their  grand  narrative  auxiliary, 
the  Chorus.  But  Honicr  enjoyed  little  aid  from  acces- 
sories, and  has  notwithstanding  painted  the  very  life. 
And  yet,  seeking  to  paint  from  the  life,  he  commits  it 
to  liis  characters  to  paint  themselves  and  one  another. 


^    ^ 
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Surely  lie  never  could  liave  confined  himself  to  this  in- 
direct |irocess,  unless  he  had  been  eniLoIdeiiod  by  the 
consciousness  of  liis  own  essential  unity  with  tUera  all. 
Fie  would  have  done  as  moat  otlier  epic  poets  liave 
done,  whose  personages  we  feel  that  we  know,  not 
from  themselves,  but  from  what  the  poet  in  the  cha- 
racter of  intelligencer  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us; 
wliereas  we  learn  Achilles  by  means  of  Achilles,  Ulys- 
ses by  means  of  Ulysses,  and  so  with  t!ie  rest.  Next 
to  their  ow^n  light,  is  the  light  they  reflect  on  one  an- 
other; but  we  never  see  the  poet,  so  to  speak,  holding 
the  candle.  Still,  in  urging  all  this,  I  feel  that  more 
remains  and  nuist  remain  uns[>oken»  The  rjiiestion, 
whether  Homer  speaks  and  paints  essentially  in  the 
spirit  of  his  own  age,  or  whether  he  fetches  from  a 
distance  both  his  facts  and  a  manner  so  remarkably 
harmonizing  with  them,  must  after  all  our  discussions 
continue  one  to  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  not  by 
arguments,  wdiicb  can  only  phiy  a  subsidiary  part,  but 
first  by  the  most  thorough  searching  and  sifting  of  the 
text;  then  by  the  application  of  that  inward  sense  and 
feeling,  to  which  the  critics  of  the  destructive  schools, 
with  their  lii^aTToi^ei^rTaJ  <^acra9, make  such  copious  appeals. 
But  the  assumption  by  an  effort  of  mind  of  the  man- 
ners and  tone  of  a  remote  age,  joined  with  the  con- 
sistent support  of  this  character  throughout  prolonged 
works,  is  of  very  mre  occurrence.  In  Greek  literature 
there  is  nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  which  at  all  ap- 
proaches it;  and  this  I  think  may  fairly  be  urged  as  of 
itself  almost  couclusivo  against  ascribing  it  to  Homer. 
The  later  tragedians,  in  whose  compositions  we  sliould 
look  for  it,  do  Bot  apparently  so  nuich  as  think  of  it; 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  suppose  a  poet  so  national  as 
Homer  to  be  in  this  cardinal  re8i)ect  entirely  different 
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from  all  others  of  his  race.  Indeed  the  supposition  is 
radically  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter; of  which  the  very  groundwork  lies  in  a  childlik'e  un- 
consciousness, and  in  the  unity  of  Art  with  Nature^. 

May  we  not,  however,  go  a  good  deal  further,  and  say 
boldly  that  the  faculty  of  assuming  in  literary  composi- 
tions an  archaic  costume,  voice,  and  nianner»  does  not  be- 
long at  all  eitlier  to  an  age  like  that  of  Homer,  or  to  any 
age  of  which  the  literary  conditions  at  all  resemble  it? 

In  the  first  place,  an  inventor,  working  like  Homer 
for  the  general  public,  must,  by  departing  altogether 
from  the  modes  of  thought,  expression,  and  action  cur- 
rent in  his  own  day,  pro  trntto  lose  his  hold  upon  those 
on  whose  approval  he  depends.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
this  will  not  be  seriously  attempted,  except  in  an  age 
wdiich  has  ceased  to  afford  a  lil>eral  supply  of  the  mate- 
rials of  romance.  Is  not  this  presumption  made  good 
by  experience  ?  The  Greek  tragedians,  it  is  indisputa- 
ble, did  not  find  it  necessary  to  aim,  and  did  not  aim, 
at  reproducing  the  whole  contemporary  apparatus, which 
was  in  strictness  aiipropriate  and  due  to  their  charac- 
ters* Virgil  made  no  such  attempt  in  the  iEneid,  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  manners  abound  in  ana- 
chronisms of  detail.  The  romance  poets  of  Italy  ideal* 
ize  tlieir  subject,  not,  however,  by  tlie  revival  of  antique 
manners  with  their  proper  apparatus  of  incidents,  but  by 
means  of  an  abundant  preternatural  machinery.  Even  in 
Shakespeare's  King  John,  Henry  IV,  or  Henry  VIII, 
how  little  difference  can  be  detected  from  the  Elizabe- 
than age,  or  (in  this  point)  from  one  another'.    Again, 


7  Nagelfibach,  Homcriwlie  The-  ground  in  '  The  Fortunes  of  Ni- 

ologie,  Einleitung,  pp.  1-3.  gel'    Novels  and  Romances,  vol. 

■  Scott  has  paiil^  howcAa^r,  a  iii.  \h  68,  8vo  edition, 
trilmte  to  Shttkcspcarc    on   this 
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ill  Macbeth  or  Lonr,  enough  is  clone  to  prevent  our 
utterly  confounding  their  ages  with  tlie  common  life  of 
the  hearers ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  npjirnaclies  to  a 
complete  characteristic  representation  of  the  respective 
times  to  wliicli  the  personages  are  sup|>osed  to  belong. 
So,  again,  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  or  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  there  is  a  sort  of  Roman  (offa  thrown  loosely 
over  the  figures  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  amidst 
Roman  hTe  when  we  read  them.  An<l,  in  trutli,  wliat 
is  done  at  all  in  these  cases  is  not  tlone  so  much  by 
reproducing  as  by  generalizing,  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
painter  generalizes  his  draperies.  A  great  instance  of 
the  genuine  process  of  reproduction  is  to  be  found  in 
8ir  Walter  Scott.  lie,  however,  besides  being  a  man  of 
powerful  genius,  cast  not  hi  the  mould  of  his  own  age, 
but  in  one  essentially  belonging  to  the  past,  was  a 
master  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  And  this  leads  me 
to  name  what  seems  to  be  the  second  condition  of 
serious  and  successful  attempts  (I  need  not  here  speak 
of  burlesques,  of  which  all  the  touches  must  be  broad 
ones)  at  disinterring  and  reviving  bygone  ages  in  the 
whole  circle  and  scheme  of  tlieir  life,  Tlie  first,  as  has 
been  already  said,  is  to  live  in  an  age  itself  socially  old, 
so  as  not  to  abound  in  proper  materials  for  high  inven- 
tion. The  second  is,  to  live  in  an  age  possessed  of  such 
abundant  documents  and  records  of  a  ftirmer  time  as  to 
make  it  practicable  to  explore  it  in  all  points  by  liisto- 
rical  data.  This  condition  was  w^anting  to  Virgil,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  had  the  necessary  tastes  and 
qualitications.  It  was  not  wanting  to  Scott,  with  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  period  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  be- 
sides a  vast  abundance  of  oral  and  written  traditions, 
had  laws,  usages,  architecture,  arms,  coins,  utensils, 
►very  imaginable  form  of  relic  and  of  testimony  at  his 
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oommancK  so  that  he  could  himself  first  live  in  the  age 
of  his  works,  and  then,  when  himself  acclimatised,  in- 
vent according  to  it. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount 
of  archaism  is  indispensahle  in  all  works  purporting  to 
draw  their  stihject  from  a  long-past  age.  But  this  ?/imi'- 
mufti  need  only  be  slight  and  general,  as  in  the  iEneid ; 
and  it  consists  rather  in  the  exclusion  of  modern  acces- 
sories, than  in  the  revival  of  the  original  tone.  And 
again,  the  very  choice  of  subject,  as  it  is  grave  and  severe 
or  light  and  gay,  will  to  some  extent  influence  the  man- 
ners; the  former  will  spontaneously  lean  towards  the 
post,  the  latter,  depending  on  the  zest  of  novelty,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  clothe  itself  in  the  forms  of  the 
present.  Thus  we  have  a  more  antique  tone  in  Henry 
tlie  Fifth,  than  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  But 
archaic  colouring  within  limits  such  as  these  is  broadly 
different  from  such  systematic  representation  of  tlie 
antique  as  Homer  must  have  practised,  if  be  had  prac- 
tised it  at  all. 

As  iri  romance  and  jmetry,  so  in  the  progress  of  the 
drama,  this  method  a]>pear8  to  be  the  business  of  a  late 
age.  The  strength  of  dramatic  imagination  is  always 
when  the  drama  itself  is  young;  It  then  confidently 
relies  upon  its  essential  elements  for  tlie  necessary  illo- 
gion  ;  it  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  sustaining 
it  by  elaborate  attention  to  minor  eniblems  and  inci- 
dents. But  when  it  has  lived  into  the  old  age  of 
civilized  society,  when  the  critical  faculty  has  become 
strong  and  the  imagination  weak,  then  it  strengthens 
itself  by  minute  accuracy  in  scenery  and  costume, — 
in  fact,  by  exact  reproduction.  This  is  indeed  the  novel 
gift  of  our  own  time:  and  by  means  of  it  theatrical 
revivals  are  nuw  understood  and  practised  among  our- 
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selves  Til  a  manner  %vliich  former  generations  coultl  not 
emulate,  but  did  not  require. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  importance,  with  reference 
to  this  discussirmj  of  Homer's  minuteness,  |>reci8ion.  and 
mnltitiide  of  details.  Every  one  of  these,  be  it  remem- 
bered, if  we  suppose  him  not  to  he  painting  from  the 
life,  affords  an  additional  chance  of  detection,  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  life  habitually  present  to  the 
poet's  experience,  and  tliat  which  he  is  representing 
by  effort.  But  the  voice  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  in 
this  respect,  after  all,  unisonous,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  not  multiform,  like  that  of  the  Trojan  army^  We 
are  driven,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  Homer  practised 
this  art  of  reproduction  on  a  scale,  as  well  as  with  a 
success,  since  unheard  of,  and  this  at  a  period  when, 
according  to  all  likelihood  and  all  other  experience,  it 
could  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  be  possible  to  prac- 
tice it  at  all.  Tlie  extravagance  of  these  suppositions 
tells  poweifully  against  them,  and  once  more  throws 
U8  back  on  the  belief  that  the  objects  which  he  painted 
were,  in  tlie  main,  those  which  his  own  age  placed  be- 
neath his  view. 

This  view  of  the  historical  character  of  Homer,  I  be- 
lieve, substantially  agrees  with  that  taken  by  the  Greeks 
in  general.  If  I  refer  to  Strabo,  in  his  remarkable 
Prolegomena ^  it  is  because  he  liad  occasion  to  consider 
the  point  particularly.  Eratosthenes  had  treated  the 
great  sire  of  poets  as  a  fabulist.  Strabo  confutes  him. 
Eratosthenes  had  himself  noticed  the  precision  of  the 
geographical  details :  Thisbe,  with  its  doves ;  HaliartuB 
and  its  meadows;  Anthedon,  the  boundary;  Lihiea  by 
the  sources  of  Cephissus ;  and  Strabo  retorts  upon  him 
with  (oTCQ-^TTOTepov  OOP  6  iromv  ravra  xpy^a'yctf'yoi/i'Ti 
»  II  iv.  438,  ^  Btrabo  i,  2,  p,  16. 
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a  general  conclusion  i*s  that  Ho- 
mer used  fiction,  as  bis  smith  in  the  Odyssey  used  gold 
for  plating  silver : — 

«f  ft*  Srt  Ti^  XP"^^^^'  ftfpixevcTai  6.pyvp(^  o.vy}pf 
that  80  Homer  adjoined  niythii^al  ornaments  to  true 
events.  But  history  was  the  Imsis: — eXaftev  ovv  wapa 
t5^  [(TToptm  rat  a^;^ap*'.  And,  in  adopting  the  belief 
that  Homer  is  to  be  taken  generally  for  a  most  trust- 
worthy witness  to  fiicts,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there 
nre  no  eases  of  exception,  where  he  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  showing  less  than  his  usual  fidelity.  The 
doctrine  must  be  accepted  with  hititude  :  the  (|oestion  is 
not  whether  it  is  absolutely  safe,  but  whether  it  is  the 
least  unsafe.  We  may  most  reasonably^  perhaps,  view  his 
statements  and  representations  with  a  special  jealousy, 
when  they  are  such  as  appear  systematically  contrived 
to  enhance  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  his  nation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  in  the  causes  and  incidents  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  relative  tpialities  and  merits  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  we  may  do  well  to  check  the  too 
rapid  action  of  our  judgments,  and  to  allow  some  scope 
to  the  supposition,  that  the  historical  duties  of  the  bard 
might  here  naturally  become  subordinate  to  his  pa- 
triotic purpose  in  glorifying  the  sires  of  his  hearers, 
that  imnujrtal  group  who  became  through  him  the 
fountain  head  to  Greece,  both  of  national  unity  and  of 
national  fame. 

Indeed,  while  I  contend  keenly  for  the  historic  aim 
and  character  of  Homer,  I  understand  the  terms  in  a 
sense  much  higher  than  that  of  mere  precision  in  the 
leading  narration.  We  may,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
even  if  we  should  disbelieve  the  existence  of  Helen,  of 
Agamemnon,  or  of  Troy,  yet  hold,  in  all  that  is  most 
^  Strabo  L  2,  p.  20. 
D  2 
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essentia!,  by  tlic  historical  diaracter  of  ITomei\  For 
myself,  I  ask  to  bo  pcniiitted  to  believe  in  tlieso,  and 
in  miK'h  besides  these;  yet  I  also  plead  that  the  main 
question  is  not  whether  be  bas  correctly  recorded  a 
certain  series  of  transactions,  but  wliether  be  bas  truly 
and  faithfully  rej>resented  manners  and  characters,  feel- 
ings and  tastes,  races  and  coLintries,  principles  and  insti- 
tutions. Here  lies  the  pith  of  liistory ;  these  it  hm  for 
its  8oul,  and  fact  for  its  body.  It  does  not  ap]>ear  to  me 
reasonable  to  presume  that  Homer  idealized  his  narration 
with  anytfiing  like  the  license  which  was  permitted  to 
the  Carlovingian  romance;  yet  even  that  romance  did 
not  fail  to  retain  in  many  of  the  most  essential  particu- 
lars a  true  historic  character;  and  it  conveys  to  us,  partly 
by  fact  and  j>artly  through  a  vast  parable,  the  inward 
life  of  a  period  pregnant  with  forces  tliat  were  to 
operate  powerfully  upon  our  own  characters  ami  condi- 
tion. Even  those  who  ivould  regard  the  cases  as  parallel 
should,  therefore,  remember  that  they  too  must  read 
Homer  otherwise  than  as  a  poet  in  the  vulgar  and 
more  jyrevailing  sense,  which  divests  poetry  of  its  rela- 
tion to  reality.  The  more  they  road  him  in  that  spirit 
the  higher,  I  believe,  they  will  raise  their  estimate  of 
his  still  unknown  and  unappreciated  treasures. 

Sect.  4. — The  prohafAe  Date  of  Homer, 

In  employing  such  a  phrase  as  the  date  of  Homer,  I 
mean  no  reference  to  any  given  number  of  years  before 
the  Olympiads  but  simply  his  relation  in  tho  order  of 
history  to  the  heroic  age ;  to  the  events,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  living  type  of  that  age. 

When  asserting  generally  tho  historic  aims  and  au- 
thority of  the  poet,  I  do  not  presume  to  proni>uncc  con- 
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fidently  upon  the  difficult  <juestion  of  the  period  at 
which  he  lived.  I  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  he  is  an  original  witness  to  manners,  charac- 
terSj  and  ideas  such  as  those  of  his  poems.  It  is  not 
necessary  J  to  make  good  this  proposition,  that  we  should 
determine  a  given  number  of  years  as  the  maxinumi 
that  could  have  passed  between  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  But  the  in- 
ternal evidence  seems  to  me  very  strongly  to  support 
the  belief,  that  he  lived  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  That  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of 
the  war,  we  absolutely  know  from  the  Invocation  before 
the  Catalogue*^.  It  also  appears*^  that  he  must  have 
seen  the  grandchildren  of  j^.neas  reigning  over  the  land 
of  Priam.  It  is  no  extravagant  supposition  that  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  siege,  perhaps  even  less,  might 
have  brought  this  to  pass. 

The  single  idea  or  form  of  expression  in  tlio  poems, 
which  at  first  sight  tends  to  suggest  a  very  long  inter* 
val,  is  that  quoted  by  Velleius  Paterculus*^,  the  otot  pvv 
fiporoi  €im^.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  this  is 
an  historical  land-mark,  or  a  poetical  cmbellishniLnt? 
In  the  former  sense,  as  implying  a  great  physical  dege- 
neracy of  mankind,  it  would  require  us  to  suppose  no- 
thing less  than  a  la]ise  of  centuries  between  the  Troica 
and  the  epocli  of  the  poet.  Tliis  hypothesis,  though 
Heyne  speaks  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  generation'*,  ge- 
neral opinion  has  rejected.  If  it  be  dismissed,  and  if  we 
adopt  the  view  of  this  formula  as  an  ornament,  it  loses 
all  definite  chronological  significance.  Tlius  it  is  lost  in 
the  phrase,  common  in  our  own  time  with  respect  to 
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the  intellectual  clmracters  of  men  now  no  more,  but 
yet  not  removed  from  us,  ]»eHiaps,  by  more  tban  from 
a  quarter  to  balf  a  century — *  there  were  giants  in 
those  (lays/  Nay,  the  observation  of  Patercuhis,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  an  eTithusiastic  admirer,  itself  exempli- 
fies the  little  care  with  wbieb  these  questions  have  been 
treatet].  For  the  Iliad  itself  supplies  a  complete  an- 
swer in  the  speech  of  Nestor,  who  draws  the  very  same 
contrast  between  the  heroes  of  the  Troica  and  those  of 
bis  own  earlier  days  : 

And  it  is  curious  that  we  have  in  these  words  a  measure, 
8Uf>plied  by  Homer  himself, of  the  real  force  of  the  jihrase, 
wliicli  seems  to  fix  it  at  something  under  half  a  century, 
and  thus  makes  it  harmonise  with  the  indication  atlbrded 
by  the  passage  relating  to  the  descendants  of  j^^'jieas.  The 
argument  of  Mitford  J  on  the  age  of  Homer  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  great  value:  and,  while  it  is  rejected,  it  is 
not  answered  by  Hey  no''.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
the  answer  to  those  who  urge  that,  so  far  as  the  poet's 
testimony  goes,  the  years  from  Pirithous  to  the  siege 
are  as  many  as  from  the  siege  to  his  own  day  I  But 
Pirithous  was  the  fiitlier  of  Polypa!tes,  who  led  a  Thes- 
siiHau  division  in  the  war."* 

If  this  view  of  Homer's  meaning  in  the  particular 
case  be  correct,  we  ciin  the  better  undei-stand  why  it  is 
that  the  |>oet,  wVio  uses  this  form  of  enhancement  four 
times  in  the  Iliad,  does  not  em|jli>y  it  in  the  Odyssey, 
though  it  is  the  later  poem,  and  though  lie  had  oppor- 


i  n.  1.  262-272,  vol.viii.  |>.  226, 
J  Hist.  Greece,  chap.  iii.  App. ;         '  Gmnville  Peiin  on  the  Pii- 

vol.  i.  169-74,  4to.  niiu*}'  Ai'giimt'utii  ufthe  Iliail,  p, 
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tutiities  enough  ;  8uch  as  the  athletic  exploits  of  Ulysses 
in  Pluvsacia,  and  especially  tlio  handling  of  the  Bow  in 
Ithacii.  For  in  the  Iliad  a  more  antique  tone  of  coloor- 
ing  prevails,  as  it  is  demanded  by  the  loftier  strain  of 
the  action* 

There  is  one  passage,  and  one  only,  which  is  Just 
capable  of  being  construed  as  an  allusion  to  the  great 
Doj'ian  conquest:  it  is  that  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  Juno  tells  Jupiter  that  she  well  knows  ho 
can  destroy  in  spite  of  her,  whensoever  he  may  choose, 
her  three  dearest  cities,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycense**. 
It  is  probable  tliat  the  [lasjiage  refers  to  sacking  such  as 
had  been  practised  by  Hercules",  and  such  as  is  pathe- 
tically described  by  Phoenix''.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  know  that  these  cities  were  in  any  sense 
destroyed  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  more  than  they 
bad  been  by  previous  dynastic  and  territorial  changes. 
If>  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  contetided,  that  we  need  not 
construe  the  passage  as  implying  more  than  revolution 
independent  of  material  destruction,  then  we  need  not 
introduce  the  idea  of  the  Dorian  conquest  at  all  to  sus- 
tain the  propriety  of  the  passage,  for  Flomer  already 
knew  by  tradition  how  those  cities,  and  the  territory  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  changetl  hands  from  Danauls 
to  Perseids,  and  from  Perseids  to  Pelopids. 

But  indications  even  far  less  equivocal  from  an  iso- 
lated passage  would  be  many  times  outweighed,  in  a 
case  like  that  of  Homer,  by  any  conclusion  justly 
drawn  from  features,  whether  positive  or  negative,  that 
are  rootetl  in  the  general  body  of  the  poems.  Now 
such  a  conclusion  arises  from  the  admitted  and  tot^il 
absence  of  any  allusion  in  Homer  to  the  general  inci- 
dents of  the  great  Dorian  conquest,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent reconstruction  of  the  old  or  European  Greece, 
"  II  iv.  51.  0  11.  ii,  660.  f  XL  ix.  593. 
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or  to  the  mirations  eastwaril,  or  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  new  Asiatic  Greece  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
called  into  being.  Respecting  the  conquest  itself,  he 
minrlit  by  a  sustained  effort  of  deliberate  intention  have 
kept  silence  ;  but  is  it  possible  that  he  couht  have 
avoided  betraying  by  reference  to  results,  on  a  thousand 
occasions,  his  knowledge  of  a  change  whicli  had  drawn 
anew  the  whole  surface  of  society  in  Greece  ?  It  would 
be  more  rational,  were  we  driven  to  it  (which  is  not  the 
case),  even  to  suppose  that  the  passage  in  <]uestion  had 
been  tampered  with,  than  to  imagine  that  the  poet 
could  have  forborne  through  twenty-eight  thousand 
lines,  to  make  any  other  reference  to,  or  further  betray 
his  knowledge  of,  events  which  must  on  this  supposition 
liave  oeeupied  for  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole 
horizon  of  life  and  experience. 

Again,  the  allusions  to  the  trumpet  and  the  riding- 
horse  fonnd  in  illustrative  passages,  but  not  as  used  in 
the  war,  are  by  far  too  slight  and  doubtful,  to  sustain 
the  theory  that  Ilomer  saw  around  him  a  system  of 
warfare  different  from  that  which  he  recorded ;  and 
require  us  to  adopt  no  supposition  for  the  explanation 
of  them,  beyond  the  very  natural  one  that  the  heroic 
poet,  witliout  essentially  changing  manners,  yet,  witliin 
certain  limits,  insensibly  projects  himself  and  his  sub- 
ject from  the  foreground  of  every-day  life  into  the  mel- 
lowness of  distance ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  may  ad- 
visedly have  excluded  from  his  poem  certain  objects  or 
practices,  which  notwithstanding  he  knew  to  have  been 
more  or  less  in  use.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
minute  knowledge  of  Greece  proper  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus, which  Ilonier  has  displayed?  Why  does  he  (appar- 
ently) know  it  so  much  better  than  he  knew  Asia  Minor? 
How  among  the  rude  Dorians,  just  emerged  from  com- 
parative   bai'burism,  could  he  learn  it  at  all?     How 
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strange,  that  Lycurgua  stioukl  liave  acquired  the  fame 
of  having  first  introduced  the  poeras  to  the  Peloi>onne- 
8US,  unless  a  great  revohition  and  a  Bubstitution  of  one 
dominant  race  for  another  had  come  between,  to  obli- 
terate or  greatly  weaken  the  recollection  of  them  in 
the  very  country,  which  beyond  all  otliers  they  covered 
with  a  blaze  of  glory. 

<  )f  the  very  small  number  of  passages  in  the  poems 
which  contain  a  reference  to  events  later  than  the 
action,  there  are  two,  both  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  at  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  ac- 
count. Why  does  Neptune  obtrude  upon  the  Olympian 
Court  his  insignificant  and  rather  absurd  jealousy,  lest 
the  work  of  defence,  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Achaean 
army,  should  eclipse  the  wall  built  around  Troy  by 
Apollo  and  himself?  Evidently  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Jupiter  the  suggestion,  that  he  should  subse- 
quently himself  etiace  all  traces  of  it.  But  why  does 
Homer  show  this  anxiety  to  account  for  its  non-appear- 
ance? Why  does  he  return  subsecpiently  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  most  carefully  relate  how  Jupiter  by  raining, 
and  Apollo  by  turning  the  mouths  of  eight  rivers,  and 
Neptune  with  his  trident,  all  cooperated  to  destroy  the 
work,  and  make  the  shore  smooth  and  even  again  ? 
[Jnd  Homer  lived  many  generations  after  the  Trojan 
Mar,  these  passages  would  have  been  entirely  without 
purpose,  for  he  need  not  then  have  given  reasons  to 
show,  why  ages  liad  left  no  trace  still  visible  of  the 
labour  of  a  day.  But  if  he  lived  near  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  case  is  very  diflferent.  He  might  then  be  chal- 
lenged by  his  maritime  hearers,  who,  if  they  frequented 
tlie  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  would  have  had 
clear  views  of  the  camp  of  Agamemnon,  and  who 
would  naturally  require  him  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
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disappearance  even  of  such  a  work  as  a  day*s  labour  of 
the  army  could  produce,  and  as  the  Trojan  soldiery 
could  make  practicable  for  their  chariots  to  drive  over*!. 
These  particular  indications  appear  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering :  but  the  great  reasons  for  placing  the  date  of 
Homer  very  near  to  that  of  the  War  are,  his  visible 
identity  with  the  age,  the  altering  but  not  yet  vanished 
age,  of  which  he  sings,  and  the  broad  interval  in  tone 
and  feeling  between  himself,  and  the  very  nearest  of 
all  that  follows  him. 

Sect.  4. — T/w  Probable  Trustworthiness  of  the  Te*vt 
of  Homer. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question,  what 
assumption  is  it,  on  the  whole,  safest  to  make,  or  what 
rule  can  we  most  judiciously  follow,  as  our  guide  in 
Homeric  studies,  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
Poems  ? 

Shall  we  adopt  a  given  form  of  completely  recon- 
structed text,  like  that  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  ? 

Shall  we,  without  such  adherence  to  a  particular 
pattern,  assume  it  to  be  either  indisputable  or,  at  least, 
most  probable  that  an  extensive  corruption  of  the  text 
can  hardly  have  been  avoided'^;  and  shall  we,  in  conse- 
quence, hold  the  received  text  provisionally,  and  sub- 
ject to  excision  or  to  amendment  according  to  any 
particular  theory  concerning  Homer,  his  age,  its  man- 
ners and  institutions,  which  we  may  ourselves  have 
thought  fit  to  follow  or  construct  ? 

Shall  we  admit  as  authoritative,  the  excisions  of 
Aristarchus  or  the  Alexandrian  critics,  and  the  obeli 

q  II.  vi.  445-64  ;  xii.  10-33  y  "v  vol.  viii.  p.  789  ;  Lord  Abcr- 
XV.  384.  deen's  Inquiry,  p.  65. 

'  Hcyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad  II.  Q.  sect. 
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wliicli  lie  lias  placed  against  verses  which  he  sus- 
pected ? 

Or  shall  we  proceed,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  received  text  of  Homer  is  in  general 
8f>und  and  trustworthy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be  very 
greatly  preferable  to  any  reconstructed  or  altered  form 
whatever,  in  which  it  litis  hitherto  been  produced  or 
|>roposed  for  our  acceptance  ? 

My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of 
these  alternatives :  with  the  observation,  however,  in 
passing,  that  the  tliird  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
it  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  Poems,  m  far 
as  we  know  what  the  Alexandrian  text  really  was. 

I  prefer  this  course  as  by  far  the  safest :  as  the  only 
one  which  can  be  entered  upon  with  such  an  amount 
of  preliminary  assent,  as  to  secure  a  free  and  unbiassed 
consideration  of  Homeric  questions  upon  a  ground  hekl 
in  common :  and  as,  therefore,  the  only  one,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  hoped  to  attain  to  solid  and  material 
results  as  the  reward  of  incpiiry.  In  order  fairly  to 
raise  the  issue,  the  two  following  propositions  may  be 
stated  as  fitting  canons  of  Homeric  study : — 

1.  That  we  should  adopt  the  text  itself  as  the  basis 
of  all  Homeric  intjuiry,  and  not  any  preconceived 
theory,  nor  any  arbitrary  standard  of  criticism,  refera- 
ble to  particular  periods,  schools,  or  persons. 

2.  That  as  we  proceed  in  any  work  of  construction 
by  evidence  drawn  from  the  text,  we  should  avoid  the 
temptation  to  solve  difficulties  found  to  lie  in  our  way, 
by  denouncing  particular  portions  of  it  as  corrupt  or 
interpolated  :  should  never  set  it  aside  except  upon 
the  closest  examination  of  the  particular  passage  ques- 
tioned ;  should  use  s[)aringly  the  liljerty  even  of  array- 
ing presumptions  against   it ;    and   should  always  let 
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tlie  reader  understand  both  wlien  and  why  it  is  ques- 
tioocHL 

Now,  let  us  consider  these  rules^  and  the  method 
which  it  is  proposed  by  means  of  them  to  apply, 

a.  With  reference  to  the  failure  of  other  methods. 

k  AVith  reference  to  the  antecedent  probabilities  for 
or  against  the  general  soundness  of  the  text, 

c.  With  reference  to  the  internal  evidence  of  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  aftbrded  by  the  text  itself. 

The  first  of  the  two  rules  lias  been  brought  more 
and  more  into  operation  by  tlie  believers  in  I  Tomer  as 
the  Poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  self-defence 
against  the  sceptical  theories :  and  it  has  been  both 
announced  and  acted  upon  by  Mure  with  such  breadth 
and  coni[>leteness,  as  to  leave  to  thoscj  who  adopt  it, 
simply  the  duty  of  treading  in  his  footsteps. 

Again,  as  to  the  second,  it  may  now  be  hoped  that 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  it  is  gradually  coming 
into  vogue,  though  perhaps  le8S»  as  yet,  by  a  distinct 
conviction  of  its  reasonableness,  than  through  the  utter 
failure  and  abortiveness  of  all  other  methods.  First 
to  theorise  rashly  (with  or  without  consciousness),  and 
then  rudely  to  excise  from  the  Homeric  text  whatever 
clashes  with  our  crude  conceptions,  is,  after  all,  an 
essentially  superficial  and  vulgar  method  of  proceeding : 
and  if  it  was  excusable  before  the  evidence  touching 
the  Poet  and  the  text  bad  been  so  greatly  confirmed, 
as  it  has  recently  been,  by  closer  scrutiny,  it  can  hardly 
be  forgiven  now.  The  text  of  Homer  cannot  be  fiiult- 
less :  butj  in  the  first  place,  it  is  plain,  as  far  as  general 
consent  can  make  it  so,  that  the  poems,  as  they  stand, 
attbrd  a  far  better  and  surer  foundation  than  any  other 
form  of  them  which  has  been  i>ro[»osedj  whether  cur- 
tailed in  their  principal  members,  as  by  the  destructive 
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scliool,  or  only  anitMided  by  free  liandliiior  in  fletail.  All 
the  recastiTig  processes  which  have  yet  been  tried,  have 
begotten  ten  solecisms,  or  another  solecism  of  tenfold 
magnitude,  for  every  one  that  they  did  away.  In  fact, 
the  end  of  schemes,  8nch  as  that  of  Lachniann%  has 
been  not  to  achieve  any  thing  like  real  progress  in  a 
continuous  work,  but  simply  to  launch  so  many  distinct 
speculations,  isolated,  conflicting,  each  resting  on  its 
author's  own  hearty  approval,  and  each  drawing  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  no  other  sign  than  the  shrug  or 
the  smile,  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  reward  of 
per\erted  ingenuity. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  and  unjust  to  treat  the 
remarkable  performance  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  as  one 
of  what  may  be  called — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  tlie 
commercial  world — the  Homeric  bubble-schemes.  It 
was  anticipated  with  eagerness  by  Ileyne.  It  was  hailed 
by  the  calm  judgment  and  rcfine<l  taste  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Yet  tin's  was  not  enougli. 
hfjJpat  d'  iTTiAoiTTQi 

The  ordeal  of  time  has  not  destroyed  the  value  of 
Mr  Payne  Knight's  Prolegomena,  but  it  has  been  de- 
cidedly unfavourable  to  his  text  as  a  practical  attempt 
at  reconstruction.  With  the  old  text  in  the  right  hand, 
and  Mr,  Knight's  in  the  left,  who  would  doubt  in  which 
to  look  for  the  nearest  likeness  to  Ilomer?  Or  who 
will  ever  again  venture  to  publish  an  abridged  or  re- 
modelled Ihad  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
results  of  attempts  at  reconstructiou,  have  we  reason  to 
believe  that  the  text  of  Homer  has,  as  a  whole,  been 

•  In  the  Berlin  Fhilo«ophifal  Traosactions,  i83(^,  aud  Fernere 
Botraclitungcfi,  1S43.  *  Pindar, 
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seriously  vitiated  by  interpolation  or  corrujitioii  ?  The 
<1ifficiilties  atteiHling  its  transmission  from  the  time  of 
the  poet  are  not  to  be  denied.  But  I  think  we  have 
scarcely  enough  considered  the  amount  of  means  which 
were  available*  and  which  were  actually  employed,  in 
order  to  neutralize  those  difficulties,  and  achieve  the 
task.  Although  writing  of  some  description  appears 
to  have  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Poems,  it  can  be 
probably  proved,  and  may  at  any  rate  be  fully  admitted, 
that  Homer  did  not  write,  but  recited  only.  This  is  the 
first  step:  now^  for  the  second.  I  [>ass  by  the  argument 
with  those,  who  deny  that  poems  of  this  length  could  be 
transmitted  orally  at  all,  as  one  already  disposed  of  by 
the  general  verdict  of  tlie  world.  8o»  likewise,  I  leave 
behind  me,  at  the  point  where  Mure  has  placed  tliem, 
all  the  reasoning8  of  the  piecers,  who  say  that  there  were 
originally  a  number  of  Iliadic  and  Odyssean  songs,  after- 
wards made  up  into  the  poems  such  as  we  now  have 
them :  of  the  ampfljiers,  who  look  upon  them  as  ex- 
panded respectively  by  gradual  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions from  an  original  of  small  dimensions;  of  the 
separators^  who  will  have  just  two  Homers  and  no  more, 
one  for  the  Iliad,  and  one  for  tlie  Odysjsey.  I  assume 
for  the  present  purpose  the  contrary  of  all  these  three 
propositions:  and  simply  invite  those  who  disbelieve 
them,  but  who  also  conceive  tliat  the  text  is  generally 
unsafe  and  untrustworthy  in  its  detail,  to  some  consi- 
deration of  that  subject. 

In  attempting  to  weigh  retrospectively  the  probable 
fortunes  of  the  Homeric  text,  T  presume  that  we  may 
establish  as  our  point  of  departure  the  judgment  deli- 
vered by  Heynfi'  ,  that  the  manuscripts  of  Homer  are 
satisfactory:  that  we  possess  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 
"  Exc.  ii.  ad  It  Q,  sect,  ii.  voL  viii.  pp.  790,  r. 
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Alexandrian  critics  possessed;  and  that  by  the  advance 
of  the  critical  art,  we  bave  now  probably,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  and  truer  Homer  than  that  of  A  ri  starch  us, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  text.  The  imperfect 
state  of  notation  when  writing  first  began  to  be  used, 
and  the  changes  in  pronunciation,  have  not,  we  may 
also  suppose  mth  Ileyne^  done  more  than  trifling  or 
secondary  damage  to  the  copies. 

The  first  serious  question  is  this;  how  far  was  Homer 
njutihited,  first,  by  the  rhapsodists,  or  reciters,  before  he 
w^as  put  into  writing,  and  secondly,  by  those  wlio,  in 
order  to  bring  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  into  one  body,  must, 
it  is  assumed*  have  added  and  altered  much,  even  if 
they  had  no  whims  of  their  own,  and  only  sought  to  do 
what  was  needful  nt\rm  et  juncturcB  catisd.  It  is,  of 
course,  admitted  that  these  lays,  even  tliough  ideally 
one  as  they  came  from  their  franier,  were  in  many 
cases  actually  separated.  iVnd  Heyne  quotes  the  Scho- 
liast of  Pindar^,  complaining  by  re[)ort  that  Cina*thus 
and  his  school  had  interpolated  largely,  as  well  as  the 
passage  in  which  Josephus'  (so  he  states)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Iliad,  from  having  been  pieced 
together  long  after  it  was  compoised,  presented  many 
discrepancies.  Now,  even  if  this  were  the  o|dnion  of 
Joseiduis,  it  would  have  no  miH*e  |»retensif)n  to  histo- 
rical authority,  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  yesterday. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  Josephus  mentions  it  simply  as  a 

current  notion  ;  ^ao-Ji/  ovSi  tovtov  ,  . ,  aWa  Stajunfrf/jLOvevO' 
fiivtfv  . . .  KUi  Sia  Todro  -woKKa^  ev  aurtj  (T)(€tv  ra?  &ia<pwvla^. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
if  the  positive  notices  of  Homer  in  early  times  are 
slight,  so  as  to  throw  us  back  very  much  upon  the  poems 
for  their  own  vindication,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  all 

«   Exc  ii.  ad  II.  Q,   sect.  (i.         y  Pintl.  Nf^m>  ii.  i. 
vol.  iHii.  pp,  790, 1-  *  Joseph,  tontr.  Ap.  i,  2. 
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the  autliorities  cited  on  tlie  sceptical  side,  are  ehrono- 
logicaily  so  remote  frrmi  tlie  question  in  debate,  that 
they  are  but  ojJtiiiong  and  not  proofs,  and  that  we  may 
canvass  and  question  them  without  the  smallest  scruple, 
or  fear  that  we  are  pitting  mere  theory  against  legi- 
timate evidence. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  condition  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  before  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
was  one  of  great  danger.  But  the  question  may  well 
be  asked,  how  came  poems  of  such  length  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  by  mere  oral  transmission  through  a 
period  of  undefined,  and  possibly  of  very  great,  length  ? 
It  is  plain  that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  cele- 
brity, and  a  passionate  attachment  on  tlie  [>art  of  the 
people,  could  have  kept  them  alive.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose  this  celebrity  and  this  attachment,  let  us  inquire 
further,  whether  they  may  not  have  supplied  the  means 
of  neutralizing  and  counteracting,  in  the  main,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  poems  were  exposed  ;  and  whether  it 
is  unreasonable  to  say^  That  which  could  have  preserved 
them  in  their  unity  at  all,  mmt,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
preserved  them  in  a  tolerably  genuine  state.  Fully  ad- 
mitting that  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  imperfect,  and 
can  only  lead  to  disputable  conclusions,  1  nevertheless 
ask, What  is  the  most  probable  supposition  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  pre-historic  times 
of  Greece?  Is  it  not  this — that,  with  due  allowance  for 
a  different  state  of  circumstances,  they  w^ere  then,  what 
they  were  in  later  times  ;  the  broad  basis  of  mental  cul- 
ture; the  great  monument  of  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  of  each  particular  State  or  race  ;  the  prime  enter- 
tainment of  those  prolonged  festive  gatherings  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  early  Cireece ;  that  they  were 
not  only  the  special  charge  and  pride  of  particular  poeti- 
cal schools,  but  distinct  objects  of  the  care  of  legislators 
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and  statesmcTi ;  tliat  in  tliis  manner  they  were  recog- 
nised as  among  tbe  histitutions  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  had  tluis  to  depend  for  their  transmission,  not  only 
on  the  fire  of  national  and  poetic  feeling,  but  upon  a  jea- 
lous custody  much  resembling  that  which  even  a  com- 
paratively rude  people  gives  to  its  laws  ? 

I  shall  attempt  a  summary  of  the  argimients  and 
testimonies  which  api>eai*  to  me  to  recommend,  if  they 
do  not  compel,  the  adoption  of  these  conclusions. 

I.  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  pupil  of  Plato,  in  a  frag- 
ment TTcp]  TToXiTeiwi^,  declares  that  Lycurgus  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  poetry  of  Homer  into  Peloponnesus : 
Tf!V  'OfAnpov  7rotrimu\  irapa  Twv  airoyotfwu  KjOeo^i'Xov  Xa- 
/5tt!»',  irp(fiTO^  ^ifKojuncr€U  e/s  IleXoTTon^jycrot^*     ThlS  testimony 

18  kte  with  reference  to  the  fact  it  reports,  but  not  late 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature*  Of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived  by  the  author  who  gives  it  us,  we 
know  nothing.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  iElian,* 
who  adds  the  e|>ithet  aOpoay  to  ironia-iy.  Plutarch  en- 
larges the  expression  of  the  tradition,  but  seems  to  add 
little  to  its  matter,  except  that  some  portions  of  Homer 
were  known  before  Lycurgus  brought  the  whole  from 
Crete*^  It  is  stated  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,*^  that 
Creophylus  was  a  companion  of  Homer.  Strabo**  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  a  Samian ;  and  Hermodamas,  the 
master  of  Pythagoras,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius* 
to  have  been  his  descendant.  Now,  we  cannot  call 
any  part  of  these  statements  history;  but  they  exhibit 
a  body  of  tradition,  of  which  the  members,  drawn  from 
scattered  quarters,  agree  with  one  another,  and  agree 
also  with  the  general  probability  that  arise**  out  of  a 
feet  so  astonishing  as  is  in  itself  the  actual  preservation 


■  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  14, 
*>  Plut   L>T.  p.  41. 


«  Pkt.  Ilep.  X.  p.  600,  B. 

**  Stnibo  xiv,  p.  946,        cyiii,  2, 
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of  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is  in  truth  this  fact  that 
hiys  the  best  ground  for  traditions  such  as  the  one  in 
question.  If  they  came  before  us  artificially  complete 
and  embellished,  that  might  be  made  a  ground  of  sus- 
picion. But  appearing*  as  this  one  does,  with  an  evident 
absence  of  design,  there  is  every  presum|ition  of  its  trutli. 
Before  considering  the  full  force  which  attaches  to  it  if 
it  be  true,  we  will  draw^  out  the  kindred  traditions, 

2.  Of  these,  the  next,  and  a  most  important  one,  is 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  Clisthenes,  the 
ruler  of  Sicyon,  wlio,  when  ho  had  been  at  war  with 
Argos, />a^^W(3oy?  cTrat^tre  ev  ^tKvwvt  ayanfil^etrOatfTivv  *0//»/- 
peitDf  €Tr€ti}V  elt'cKa,  on  *Apy€iot  re  Koi  "Apyo^  ra  woWa 
irdvTa  vfjLi^mratl,  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  Clisthenes 
sought  to  banish  the  memory  of  Adrastus,  as  being  an 
Argive  hero,  from  Sicyon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  tlicsc  Homeric  poems  may  have  included  ; 
but  the  conclusion  of  Grote,  that  they  were  'the Thebais 
and  the  Epigoui,  not  the  Iliad «r,'  seems  to  me  incredible. 
Nor  is  it  correct  that  the  Iliad  fails  to  supply  matter 
to  which  the  statement  may  refer*  In  the  Iliad,  the 
name  of  Argos,  though  meaning  it  is  true  the  country 
rather  than  a  city,  is  nearly  associated  with  the  chief 
seat  of  power,  and  becomes  representative  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  race  in  its  heroic  infancy.  This  is  surely 
honour  infinitely  higher,  than  any  local  fame  it  couhl 
derive  from  the  civil  feud  with  Thebes.  The  Iliad,  too, 
marks  most  clearly  the  connexion  of  Admstus  with 
Argos — for  it  names  Diomed  as  tlie  husband  of  his 
daughter  or  granddaugliter,  j^gialea'';  it  also  marks  the 
subordinate  position  of  Sicyon, 


f  Herod »  v.  67. 


K  Hist.  Greece,  lu  174  n. 
»  II*  ii.  572. 


^  II.  V.  412-15, 
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by  making  it  a  mere  town  in  the  dominions  of  Aga- 
memnon, while  Argos  figures  as  a  sovereign  and  power- 
ful city.  There  may  therefore  perhaps  be  room  to 
doubt  whether  IleroflotuB  meant  even  to  include  the 
Thebais  or  Epigoni  in  the  phrase  *  Homeric  poems,' 

But  the  importance  of  the  passage  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  these  considerations.     It  shows, 

a.  That  there  were,  at  Sicyon,  State-recitations  of 
Homer  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  attended 
witli  rewards  for  the  successful  perforniera. 

b.  That  these  recitations  were  in  conformity  with 
common  use ;  for  they  are  named  as  something  or- 
dinary and  establislied,  which  was  then  set  aside^  not 
as  a  custom  peculiar  to  Sicyon. 

c.  That  the  recitations  depended  upon  the  Homeric 
poems,  since  they  were  entirely  stopped  on  account  of 
exceptionable  matter  which  the  Homeric  poems  were 
deemed  to  contain. 

d.  That  these  recitations  were  in  the  nature  of  com- 
petitive contests  among  the  rhapsodists,  when  the  best 
and  most  approved,  of  course,  would  obtain  prizes. 
This  implies  that  the  recitations  were  not  single,  as  if 
by  poet  laureates,  but  that  many  shared  in  them. 

3,  Next  to  this  tradition,  and  nearly  coeval  with  it, 
but  reported  by  later  authority,  is  that  respecting  Solon 
and  Athens*  Dieuchidas  of  Megara,  an  author  of  un- 
certain age,  placed  by  HeyueJ  later  than  Alexander,  is 
quoted  in  Diogenes  Laertius*'  as  testifying  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  concerning  Solon :  ra  re  *OfjL*ipou  ef  uxo- 
/3oX5?  yi'ypa(p€  ^axf^wfetrOai,  oiov  0x01/  6  irpwro^  eXij^ev, 
i«,€i6€v  np^f^rrBat   Tov  €)(6/jl€VOV^    fiaXXov  ovtf  ^EoXwv  "O/jLripov 

tifntn-Krevy  n  n€i<ri<rTpaTo^,     Dut  we  have  also  a  better 


i  Htiyne,  Hum,  viii.,  seq. 
£  2 
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witness,  T  tliiitk,  in  Lycnrgus  the  orator,  contemporary 
witli  Demosthenes,'  who  gives  a  most  striking:  account 
of  the  political  and  martial  use  of  the  Homeric  S0Dg». 
He  says,  ovtw  yap  vTriXa^ov  vfxwv  ot  waTepc^  (nrouSatov 
cTvai  TToiriTfjp^  w(rTe  rofxov  cOevro  kqB^  eKacTTfjv  wein-aertjpiSa 
Twv  T\avaB*ivalwu  fiovov  twv  qAXmf  Troii/Ttov  yoiaY'^coercrOai 
ra  Ewtj,  '  It  was  with  these  songs  in  their  ears/  he 
proceeds,  *  that  your  fathers  fouglit  at  Maratlion  ;  and 
so  valiant  were  they  fken,  that  from  among  them  their 
hrave  rivals,  the  Lacedaemonians,  sought  a  general, 
TyrtLtnis; 

a.  Now,  these  words  appear  to  carry  the  traditional 
origin  uf  this  law,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Lycurgiis 
will  avail,  hack  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Tyrtoeus  lived.'" 

A,  Thus,  at  the  period  when  Athens  is  just  hegiu- 
liing  to  rise  towards  eminence,  she  enacts  a  law  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  shall  be  recited  at  her  greatest 
festival. 

t\  This  honour  she  accords  to  Homer  (wdiatever  that 
name  may  have  imported)  alone  among  poets. 

rf.  This  appears,  from  tlie  connexion  with  Tyrtseus,  to 
be  a  tradition  of  a  matter  older  still  than  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Dieuchidas.  But  the  two  are  in  thorough 
accordance.  For  Dieuchidas  does  not  say  that  Solon 
introduced  the  recitations  of  Homer,  nor  does  he  refer 
simply  to  the  Panathenaica.  He  pretty  clearly  implies, 
that  Solon  did  not  begin  the  recitations,  but  that  he 
reformed — (by  bringing  them  into  regular  succession, 
which  implies  a  fixed  order  of  the  songs) — what  had 
been  introduced  already;  while  Lycurgus  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  notice  of  the  original  introduction  as  having 
occurred  before  the  time  even  of  Tyrtj.L*us. 

1  III  L«;'<i<-ntum»  104-8.  ««  Smith's  IMct.  '  TjTtwuB.' 
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4.  The  argument  from  the  sculptures  on  the  chest 
of  Cj'|>selu8,  representing  subjects  taken  out  of  the 
Iliad,  refers  to  a  peri(Ml  nearly  corresponding  witli  that 
of  Tyrta3us,  as  Cypselus  was  probably  born  about  B.  C. 
700 :  and  tends  to  show  that  the  Iliad  was  famous  m 
Corinth  at  that  date,^ 

5,  Tlio  next  of  the  specific  traditions  is  that  re* 
lating  to  Pisistratus.  To  his  agency  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  assign  an  exaggerated,  or  even 
an  exclusive,  importance.  But  whereas  the  testimonies 
respecting  Lycurgus,  Clisthcnes,  and  Solon,  (as  tvell  as 
tlie  Athenian  legislators  before  him,)  are  derived  from 
authors  probably,  or  certainly,  of  the  fourtli  and  fifth 
centuries  B.  C,  we  have  none  at  all  respecting  Pisis- 
tratus  earlier  than  the  Augustan  age,"  Cicero  says 
he  first  disposed  the  Homeric  books  in  their  present 
order;  Pausanias,?  that  ho  collected  them,  SieaTratr/Aeifa 
Tc  Koi  aWa)(ou  fJU'tj/JLOuevofieva ;  Josephus,*!  who,  as  we 
liave  seen,  merely  refers  to  the  report  that  the  Iliad  was 
not  committed  to  writing  until  after  Homer's  time,  is 
wrongly  quoted *■  as  a  witness  to  the  labonre  of  Pisis- 
tratus.  An  ancient  Scholion,  recently  discovered,'*  names 
four  poetfl  who  worked  under  that  prince.  And  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  traditions  respecting  Pisistratua  have 
this  distinctive  niark — that  they  seem  to  indicate  the 
first  accomplishment  of  a  critical  and  literary  task  upon 
Homer's  text  under  the  direct  care  and  responsibility 
of  tlie  sovereign  of  the  country. 

Thus,  the  testimony  concerning  Pisistratus  is  of  an 


»  8ee  the  HomtJi-ua  of  ArvU- 
dcftcon  Williams,  pp.  9 — 1 1. 

<»  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  34. 

P  IVtu».  vii.  26.  p.  594.  add 
SitidiM  ill  voc.  'Ofiriftot.    Eustutli. 


11.  i.  J. 
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order  cleoidedly  inferior  to  that  which  supports  the 
earlier  traditioTis,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  put 
into  tlie  scale  against  tlieni  where  they  are  in  conflict 
with  it;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  report  that 
he  iixcd  the  particular  order  of  the  poems,  wliieh  the 
law  of  Solon  may  have  left  open  in  some  degree  to 
the  judgment  of  tlie  reciters,  although  they  were  re- 
quired by  it  to  recite  in  order. 

6.  The  dialogue,  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Plato  under 
the  name  of  Hij)parchus,  states  that  that  sovereign — 

TO,  *OixTjpov  TTpwros  €K6fjLi(T€v  1$  TT/^  yifv  TavTTjvl,  Kol  r]vdyKa<T€ 

uJoTrep  vvv  In  otbe  irotovat  K 

As  regards  the  matter  of  original  introduction,  this 
])assage  contradicts  all  the  foregoing  ones.  From  the 
uncertainty  who  is  its  author,  it  must  yield  to  them  as 
of  less  authority.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  on  the  very 
face  of  it  incredible  :  for  it  asserts,  not  that  his  poetry 
was  first  arranged  or  adjusted,  but  first  brought  into 
the  country  by  Hipparchns.  This  is  in  itself  absurd  : 
and  it  is  also  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statement, 
which  can  hardly  be  a  pure  fiction,  that  Solon  by  law 
required  the  poems  of  Homer  to  be  recited  at  the 
Panathemea.  As  regards  the  succession  in  reciting,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  work  of  his  father. 

However,  the  passage  may  deserve  notice  as  a  sign 
of  the  genei"al  belief  that  the  care  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  and  provision  for  their  orderly  publication  in 
the  only  mode  then  possible,  was  a  fit  and  usual  part 
of  the  care  of  States  and  their  rulei-s. 

The  wliole  mass  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
cited  may  be  thought  to  bear  primarily  on  tlie  coutro- 
*  Hipparchus,  §  4.  (ii.  228.) 
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vereies  wliidi  I  have  waived.  But  they  have  a  most 
imporUmt,  even  if  seeontlary,  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  tlie  received  text  is  generally  sound  id 
its  structure.  The  dangers  which  menaced  that  text  f>f 
course  were  referable  to  two  sources:  the  one,  want  of 
due  care;  and  the  other,  falsification  for  a  purpose: 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  one  view  the  whole 
positive  evidence  with  respect  to  the  preservation  and 
puWication  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  onler  to  estimate 
the  amount  both  of  these  dangers  and  of  the  safeguards 
against  them.     I  resume  the  ]>roaecution  of  this  task. 

From  the  word  aymlXj^cxSaij  applied  by  Herodotus  to 
the  recitations  at  Sicyon,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
matches  among  the  rliapsodists.  And  as  the  match  (iid 
not  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  original  compositions 
of  the  candidates,  but  on  the  repetition  of  what  Homer 
was  reputed  to  have  comjjosed,  the  question  arises,  on 
what  grounds  could  the  prize  be  adjudged  ?  Partly, 
perhaps,  for  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  rhapsodist; 
but  partly  also,  nay,  we  must  assume  principally,  for 
bis  comparative  fidelity  to  the  supposed  standard  of 
his  original.  And,  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
the  |>oems,  we  may  the  more  easily  understand  Iiow 
the  retentiveness  of  memory  required  to  give  an  ade* 
quate  command  of  them,  might  well  deserve  and  re- 
ceive reward.  True,  the  vanity  of  a  particular  rhapsodist 
might  readily  induce  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  im- 
prove upon  Homer.  But  surely  such  an  one  would  be 
subject  to  no  inconsiderable  clieck  from  the  vigilance, 
and  the  impartial,  or  more  probably  the  jealous,  judg- 
ment of  his  contemporaries  and  rivals.  The  aberrations, 
too,  or  interpolations,  of  each  one  inventor,  would  be 
immediately  crossed  by  those  of  every  other;  and  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  the  great  poet  himself,  and  the 
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extraordinary  reverence  paid  to  bis  name,  would  thus 
derive  powerful  aid  from  the  natural  play  of  human 
passions.  I  look  upon  the  circumstance  that  these  re- 
citations were  cora|)etitive,  and  probably  oiien  to  all 
comers,  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  Freedom, 
in  audi  a  case,  would  be  far  more  conservative  than 
restriction. 

The  force  of  such  considerations  is  abated  indeed, 
but  it  is  not  destroyed,  by  the  fact  that  poems  not 
composed  by  Homer  were  esteemed  to  be  Homeric. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  false  esti- 
mation reached  in  general  beyond  the  character  of 
mere  vulgar  rumour.  We  find,  indeed,  that  Callinus 
ascribed  tbo  Thebais  to  Homer,  Thncydides  the  Pythian 
Hymn,  and  Aristotle  the  JMargites.  But,  of  these  three, 
the  last  judgment,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  been  a 
true  one.  Tlie  Thebais  was  judged  by  Pausanias  to  be 
the  best  of  the  epics,  after  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow,  tliat  because  a  poet  might 
assign  this  to  him,  he  would  also  have  assigned  others. 
Few  authors  show  more  slender  marks  of  critical  acu- 
men than  Herodotus;  but  even  he  treats  the  notions 
that  the  Cyprian  epic  or  the  Epigoni  belonged  to  Ho- 
mer in  terms  such  as  to  show,  that  they  were  at  most 
mere  speculations,  and  not  established  public  judg- 
ments.^ 

Now,  even  in  a  critical  age,  it  seems  to  be  inevitable, 
that  authors  of  conspicuous  fiopularity  shall  be  followed 
on  their  path,  not  only  by  imitators,  but,  where  there 
is  the  least  hope  of  even  temporary  success,  by  forgers. 
We  see,  in  the  present  day,  attempts  to  vent  new 
novels  under  the  name  of  Walter  Scott,  I  have  my- 
self a  volume,  [>urcliased  in  Italy,  of  spurious  verses, 
^*  Herod,  ii.  117.  iv.  j2. 
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printed  under  tlie  name  of  her  great,  tliough  not  yet 
fhinoiiH,  modern  poet,  Giaeomo  Leopard i.  In  periofls 
far  less  critical,  impostors  would  he  bolder,  and  dupes 
more  numerous*  But  it  cannot  be  sbown  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  epicE?,  or  even  that  any  single  oue,  had 
been  generally  ascribed  to  Homer  with  the  same  con- 
fidence as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  nor  that  the  same 
care,  public  or  private,  was  taken  in  any  other  case  for 
the  keeping  and  restoration  of  the  text. 

Again,  though  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  traditions 
take  no  specific  notice  of  competition,  yet  we  are  jus- 
tified ill  supposing  ttiat  it  existed,  because  the  practice 
can  be  traced  to  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  any  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  Homer  we  have  no  example  of 
competition  among  bards  actually  exhibited;  but  neither 
do  the  poems  furnish  ua  with  an  occasion  when  it  might 
have  been  looked  for.  The  ordinary  place  of  the  bard 
was  as  a  member  of  a  king's  or  chieftain's  househohL 
At  the  great  assemblages  of  tribes,  or  of  the  Greek 
race,  to  which  the  chiefs  repaired  in  numbers,  more 
bards  than  one  would  also  probably  appear.  8ome  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  passage  relating  to 
Thamyris  in  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad. ^'  He  met  his 
calamity  at  Dorion,  when  on  a  journey;  and  it  caught 
him  Oi'^aXltjOev  loi/ra  wap  J^vpurov  Oi-^^aXitjo^.  Honier's 
usual  precision  justifies  our  arguing  that*  when  he  says 
he  came,  not  simply  from  a  place,  but  also  from,  or  from 
beside,  the  lord  of  a  place,  the  meaning  ia,  that  he  was 
attached  to  that  lord  as  the  bard  of  his  court  or  house- 
hold. Again,  he  was  on  a  journey.  Wluthcr  bound, 
except  evidently  to  one  of  these  contests  ?  This  is 
fully  shown  by  the  lines  that  follow,  for  they  con- 
template a  match  as  then  about  to  take  place  forth- 

^   11.  ii.  594-600. 
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with.  For  tlie  form  of  liis  boast  was  not  simply  that 
liG  could  beat  tlio  Muses,  but  (to  spenk  hi  our  phra- 
seology) he  vauntiiigly  vowed  that  he  woukl  win,  even 
though  the  Muses  themselves  should  be  his  rivals. 

oTfCro  yap  f^xo^fi^os  viKiia^iitVt  ttitfp  diif  avraX 

Institutions  which  embrace  competition  have,  from 
the  character  of  man's  nature,  a  great  self-sustaining 
power;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  be- 
tween the  time  of  Thamyris  and  that  of  the  Sicjonian 
rhapsodists  this  metliod  of  recitation  had  at  any  time 
fallen  into  abeyance.  In  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  *, 
quoted  by  the  Seliollast  on  Pindar,  we  find  the  phrase 
pawT€iu  aoiSiiv;  but  on  account  of  its  mention  of 
Homer  as  a  contemporary,  this  fragment  is  untrust- 
worthy. In  other  places,  however,  he  distinctly  wit- 
nesses to  the  matches  and  prizes  of  the  bards,  and  says 
that  at  the  match  held  by  Amphidamas  in  Aulii^  he 
himself  won  a  tripod  y.  Again,  Thucydides  finds  an 
unequivocal  j)roof  of  the  competition  of  bards  in  the 
beautiful  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  very  ancient 
Hymn  to  Apollo". 

I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  dwell  in  detail  upon 
the  means  privately  taken  for  the  transmission  of  the 
Homeric  songs.  Cina^thus  of  Chios  (according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar*,  (luoting  Hippostratus,  a  Sicilian 
author  of  uncertain  date),  eppa^lfmSrjcre  ra  'Ofi^pov  cttjj 
(about  500  B.t::),  for  tlie  first  time  at  Syracuse,  It 
may  be  observed  that  this  passage  may  probably  imply 
the  foundation  of  public  recitations  there.   Eustathius'*, 


*  Fragm*  xxxiv. 
y  Op.  ii,  26S-75, 
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quoting,  as  Heyne^  observes,  inaccurately,  charges  Ci- 
na^tbiis  with  Laving  corrupted  the  Homeric  poems;  but 
the  words  of  the  SehoHast  need  not  mean  more  than 
that  he  composed  certain  poems  and  threw  them  into 
the  mass  of  those  wiiich  were  more  or  less  taken  to  be 
Homeric.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  Creophyhis'^,  or 
upon  the  Homeridae  mentioned  by  Pindar,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  claimed  as  her  own  by  Chios'*.  That  name 
appears  to  be  used  freely  by  Plato ^,  without  explana- 
tion, as  if  in  his  own  time  they  formed  a  well-known 
schooL  According  to  Athenaeos?,  quoting  Aristocles,  a 
WTJter  of  uncertain  date,  the  name 'O^iy/jio-rai  was  given 
to  the  rhapsodists  generally. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  known  to  Herodotus 
under  their  present  titles,  as  we  find  from  his  references 
to  them.  But  it  is  justly  argued  by  lleyne,  that  there 
muHt  have  been  known  poems  of  their  scope  and  sub- 
ject at  the  time  when  the  other  Cyclic  poems  were 
written,  wliich  fill  up  the  interval  between  them,  and 
complete  the  Troic  story*';  that  is  to  say,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 

Again,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  simply  touch 
upon  the  relation  of  Homer  to  Greek  letters  and  cul- 
ture in  general.  He  was  the  source  of  tragedy,  the 
first  text-book  of  philosojihers,  and  the  basis  of  libei-al 
education ;  so  much  so,  that  Aleibiades  is  said  to  have 
struck  his  schoolmaster  for  haviug  no  MS.  rhapsody  of 
the  Iliad*,  while  Xenophon  quotes  Niceratus  as  saying 
that  his  father  made  him  learn  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
and  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  them  by  heart**. 


^  HejTie,  viii.  p,  8ii. 
«<  Sup. 

e  Pind.  Nem.  ii,  i,  and  Strabo, 
juv.  i.  p.  645. 

'  Pkt.  PhaedruB,  iii.  252,  and 
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K  Athen.  iv*  p.  174. 
'>  Ueyne,  viii.  814. 
'  Plut.  Apopk,  p.  186  D. 
^  Xenoph.  Synipos.  iii.  5. 
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Cassniider,  king  of  Macedon,  according  to  Atbenfeus> 
oouM  do  nearly  as  iiuicb.     He  had  by  heart  twv  hrwv 

TCI  TToWa,^ 

Passing  on  from  this  evidence  of  general  estimation, 
I  come  to  what  is  more  important  with  res|)eet  to  the 
question  of  the  text — that  is,  the  state  of  the  poems  at 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  recensions,  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Villoison,  from  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  the 
Iliad  which  he  discovered.  From  this  source  appears 
to  me  to  i>roceed  our  best  warrant  for  believing  in  the 
general  soundness  of  the  text. 

The  first  tendencies  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  as 
they  are  represented  by  Zenodotus,  appear  to  have 
been  towards  very  free  excision  and  emendation.  Art- 
starchus,  its  higliest  authority,  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent a  reaction  towards  more  sober  handling.  The 
plan  of  expressing  suspicion  by  obeli  was  a  good  one — 
it  raised  the  question  of  genuineness  without  fore- 
closing it.  The  passages  wliich  he  excluded  stand  in 
the  text^and  many  among  them  are  not  much  damaged 
by  the  condemnation.  One  particularly,  in  the  speech 
of  Phoenix,'"  appears  to  me  alike  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic. After  all,  the  obelos  is  generally  attached  to 
lines  of  amplification  and  poetic  ornament ;  which  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  leave  the  sense  not  vitally 
mutilated.  But  we  may  quote  Aristarchus  as  a  witness, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  substantial  soundness  of  the  text. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  affirmation  of  all  his  doubts 
would  still  leave  us  with  the  substance  of  the  Iliad  as 
it  is;  while  it  seems  that  the  judgment  of  mankind,  or 
rather  its  feeling,  which  in  such  a  matter  is  worth  more 
than  its  Judgment,  has  refused  to  go  as  far  as  he  did, 
far  his  doubts  or  advei'^e  verdicts  arc  recorded,  but  the 
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lilies  and  passages  remain,  arc  still  read  and  taught  as 
Homer,  and  are  not  pretended  to  be  distinguisliable  by 
any  broad  mark  of  iotriiisic  inferiority.  It  is  not  meant 
tbat  the  soundness  of  each  line  has  been  considered 
and  affirmed  to  be  free  from  doubt,  but  that  it  has 
been  felt  that,  while  clear  discrimination  in  detail  was 
impracticable,  retention  was,  on  the  whole,  safer  tUnn 
exclusion.  Nor  is  this  because  a  principle  of  hlitid 
credulity  has  prevailed.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
judgment,  feeling,  or  instinct,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
ci\nlised  man,  which  has  found  it  safest  to  adhere  to 
the  traditional  text  of  Flonier,  has  likewise  thought  it 
safest  to  rule  the  case  of  authorship  adversely  as  to  the 
Hymns.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  such  accounts  as  that  which 
tells  us  that  the  inquiry,  which  is  the  best  edition  of 
Homer?  was  met  with  the  answer,  *the  oldest;' — ^or 
such  a  passage  as  that  of  Lucian,"  who  introduces 
Homer  in  the  Shades,  declaring  that  the  aOerov/jLevat 
ctt/x^?,  the  suspected  and  rejected  verses,  were  all  his; 
whereupon,  says  Lucian,  I  recognised  the  abundant 
frigidity  of  the  school  of  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus. 
This  is  in  an  ironical  work ;  but  ironical  works  are  often 
used  as  the  vehicles  of  real  opinions^ 

The  Venetian  Scholiast  is  full  of  familiar  references 
to  the  different  editions  of  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  as  being 
fitandards  perfectly  well  known;  and  he  thus  exhibits 
to  us,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  materials  wlueh  the 
Alexandrian  critics  found  existing,  and  with  which  they 
went  to  work  upon  that  poem. 

The  multitude  of  editions  (eVtWa^)  which  they  had 
before  them,  were  partly  state  editions  (at  iroXtrtKat,  at 
KaTa  TToXciy,  ai  Sia  rwy  ttoAccu*^,  a<  uto  rwi;  7roXfa>»'),  and 
°  Lueimi,  Ver,  Hist.  ii.  117. 
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partly  those  due  to  private  care  (ol  Kar  uvSpa),  These 
latter  seem  to  have  obtained  the  name  in  two  ways. 
The  first  was,  when  it  was  taken  from  particular  editors 
who  bad  revised  the  text*  such  as  Antimachus  (contem- 
porary with  Plato),  Callimachus,  and,  above  all,  Ari- 
stotle, who  prepared  for  Alexander  the  Great  the  copy 
€K  vapOtjKo^,  and,  again,  the  edition  of  Zenodotus,  that 
of  Aristophanes^  and  the  two  separate  editions  of  Ari- 
starclms^  all  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  or  else  they 
were  named  from  the  persons  who  possessed  them,  and 
for  whom  they  had  been  [jrepiired  by  the  care  of  learned 
men.  Among  such  possessors  was  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedonia* 

The  existence  of  these  State  editions  is  a  fact  foil  of 
meaning.  It  appears  to  show  nothing  less  than  this, 
that  the  text  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public 
authorities  iu  the  several  States.  We  liave  particular 
names  for  six  of  these  editions  through  the  Venetian 
Scholiast — those  of  Marseilles,  Chios,  Cyprus,  Crete» 
Sinope,  Argos.  On  beholding  this  list,  we  are  imrae- 
diately  stmck  by  the  fact  that  while  it  contains  names 
from  the  far  East,  like  Sinope,  and  far  West,  like  Mar- 
seilles, it  does  not  contain  one  name  of  a  city  in  Greece 
Proper,  except  Argos,  and  that  a  city  having  perhaps 
less  communion  than  almost  any  other  considerable 
place  with  Greek  literature  in  general.  We  ask  why 
do  not  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Corinth,  why  do  not 
Syracuse  and  the  great  Greek  towns  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  appear  with  their  several  Homeric  texts ?  The 
most  likely  answer  appears  to  be,  not  that  these  six 
enumerated  cities  were  more  distinguished  than  others 
by  the  carefulness  of  their  provisions  for  the  safety  of 
the  Homeric  text,  but  that  fur  some  reason,  possibly 
from  their  lying  less  within  the  circle  of  Greek  letters 
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at  large,  tbey  still  retained  each  their  parti ciilar  text, 
whereas  an  a|>|)roximation  had  been  made  to  a  common 
text, — of  which  the  cities  most  properly  Greek  in  gene- 
ral availed  themselves.  For  sonietiiaes  there  are  certain 
signs  supplied  in  the  Scholia  of  a  common  text  [ire- 
vailing  in  the  State  or  national,  and  another  in  the 
private  editions,  and  this  without  reference  to  the  six 
cities  above  mentioned.  In  the  supposition  of  such  a 
tendency  to  divaricate,  there  is  nothing  beyond  likeli- 
hood ;  for  private  editors  would  be  more  free  to  follow 
their  own  judgments  or  conjectures,  whereas  the  public 
curatoi-s  would  ahnost,  as  a  matter  of  couree,  bo  more 
rigidly  conservative.  At  any  rate,  there  are  traceable 
indications  before  us  to  this  effect;  for  the  Scholiast 
cites  for  particular  readings — 

ai  (K  To>if  TToKiitiif,  xxL  351. 
al  ano  TrJAeciif,  xxii.  51. 
ai  airb  rm*  iroAecui^,  xix.  386. 
and  on  the  other  hand — 

ai  Kar  &.t;iif>a,  xxii.  103. 

as  well  as  in  other  places,  nveg  twv  troXiTtKwv  (e.  g.  xxiv, 
30),  and  at  7r\6<W  rm  kgt  avSpa  (xxiii.  88).  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  tliere  was  a  national  text,  approximat- 
ing to  uniformity,  and  used  in  common  by  those  cities, 
the  jirincipal  ones  of  Greece,  which  are  not  quoted  as 
having  had  texts  of  their  own ;  for  there  is  no  reason, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  to  supjiose  that  the  pi  1  rases  al  tto- 
XtTiKm,  and  tlie  rest  of  those  equivalent  to  it,  are  con- 
fined to  the  six  editions.  Now,  while  the  six  State 
editions  indicate  a  care  probably  dating  from  very  early 
times  for  the  soundness  of  the  text,  the  common  State 
recension,  if,  as  ap|ieai's  probable,  there  was  one,  indi- 
cates a  gradual  convergence  of  critical  labours  and  of 
the  public  judgment  in  the  generality  of  those  States, 
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of  wliicli  tlie  people  had  tlie  oldest,  strongestj  and  most 
direct  interest  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

There  is  a  third  form  of  common  text,  less  perfect 
than  either  of  the  others,  of  which  abnndaiit  traces  are 
found.  We  find  mention  of  the  editions  or  copies 
called  ai  Koivaiy  at  SiifAOTtKoi^  al  Srjpiwdeig^  a1id  they  are 
sometimes  described  collectively,  as  on  Iliad  ii.  53,  ey 
Se  rah  Koivah  eyiypairro  Ka\  t^  ZfjvoSoTeluit  ffovXiqi, 
Sometimes  the  greater  part  of  these  Kutvat  or  Stj/juv^^ti 
have  a  particular  reading.  They  all,  of  all  classes,  va- 
ried more  or  less,  and  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  merits,  as  (pauXai,  ^iKaiorepat,  fierptai^  •)(api€(rrarau 
These  ordinary  or  public  (not  national)  editions,  pre- 
pared for  sale  in  the  open  book-market,  were  probably 
fonndedj  in  the  main,  on  the  national  text,  but  being 
intended  for  general  sale,  and  not  prepared  by  respon- 
sible editors,  they  were  ordinarily  inferior.  This  Ve- 
netian Scholiast  was  himself  a  critic,  and  wrote  when 
tlie  jEolic  and  Ionic  dialects  were  still  in  use,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  references  to  them.P 

The  Scholia  to  the  Odyssey  supply  the  names  of  son^e 
editions  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 
One  of  these  is  the  A/oXJ? ,  or  AIoXikti  ;  *i  another  is  17 
€K  Moyo-c/oi-/  which  is  exjilaiiied  to  refer  to  the  deposi- 
tory near  the  School  at  Alexandria;  and  a  third  ^ 
KwifXiic^,*  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  an  edition  in 
which  tlie  poems  of  Homer  were  placed  in  a  series  with 
those  of  the  Cyclical  authors. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  it  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  exposed,  before  they  were 
reduced  to  writings  to  the  powerful  and  various  action 

P  Villoison,  Proleg.  p.  xx\ii.         in  he. 

Q  Od.  xiv.  280.  •  xvi,  195,  and  liUttmann  in 

*  Od.  xiv   204,  and  Buttmanu     fm. 
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of  disintegrating  causes.  Among  these  we  may  name 
neglect,  inability  to  cope  with  the  real  difficulties  of 
their  transinisHion,  the  personal  vanity  of  the  rhapsodists, 
and  the  local  vanity  of  communities.  But  I  think  we 
have  also  disclosed  to  us,  both  by  the  fragmentary  no- 
tices of  the  history  of  the  poems  if  taken  in  their  col- 
lective eftect,  and  by  the  state  of  tilings  in  and  upon 
which  the  Alexandrian  critics  laboured,  tlie  operation 
of  an  immense  amount  of  restorative  counter-agency. 
All  chance  of  our  arriving  at  a  sober  judgment  must 
depend  upon  our  duly  weighing  these  two  sets  of  forces 
in  their  relation  to  one  another.  There  w^ero  indeed 
tendencies,  which  may  well  be  called  irresistible,  to 
aberrations  from  the  tmditional  standard ;  but  there 
were  barriers  also  insurmonntahle,  w^hich  seem  to  have 
confined  those  aberrations  witliin  certain  limits.  They 
could  not  proceed  beyond  a  given  point  without  awa- 
kening the  consciousness,  that  Homer,  the  priceless 
treasure  of  Greece,  and  perhajis  the  first  source  of  its 
keener  consciousness  of  nationality,  was  in  danger  of 
being  disfigured^  and  deformed,  and  so  lost ;  and  that 
eense,  when  once  awakened,  without  doubt  generated 
such  reactions  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Pisistratus. 

We  may  indeed  derive  directly,  from  the  force  of  the 
destroying  element,  when  viewed  in  detail,  the  strong- 
est proof  tbat  there  must  have  been  an  original  stand- 
ard, by  recurrence  to  which  its  ravages  could  from 
time  to  time  be  repaired.  For  if  that  element  had 
worked  without  such  means  of  correction,  1  do  not  see 
hr>w  we  could  now  have  been  iu  possession  of  an  Iliad 
and  an  Odyssey.  As  with  regard  to  religions  after  they 
are  parted  from  their  source,  the  tendency  would  have 
been  to  continually-increasing  divergence.     The  dis- 
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similarities  arising  from  omission,  alteration,  and  inter- 
polation, would  have  grown,  so  as  to  embrace  larger  and 
larger  portions  of  tlie  poems,  and  at  tliis  day,  instead 
of  merely  questioning  this  or  that  line  In  a  few  places, 
aud  comparing  tliis  with  that  reading,  we  should  have 
been  delibei'atiDg  among  a  dozen  Iliads  and  a  dozen 
Odysseys,  to  discover  which  were  the  true. 

If,  then,  it  bo  said  that  the  proceedings  of  Pisistra- 
tus  or  of  Solon,  bear  testimony  not  to  the  soundness' 
but  to  the  incessant  corruption  of  the  text,  my  answer 
IS,  they  hear  witness  to  its  corruption ^  just  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey  might  be 
said,  and  truly  said,  to  bear  testimony  to  its  disrepair. 
Tliat  jjartial  and  local  faults,  and  dislocations,  would 
creep  in,  is  as  certain  as  that  wind  and  wcatljer  act 
upon  the  stoutest  fabric :  but  when  vvc  read  of  tbe  re- 
pairs of  a  building,  we  infer  that  pains  were  taken  to 
make  it  Iiabitable;  and  when  we  read  of  the  restora-^ 
tions  of  Homer,  we  perceive  that  it  was  an  object  of 
public  solicitude  to  keep  the  poems  in  a  state  of  sound- 
ness. As,  indeed,  the  building  most  used  will  ctBti 
paribus  require  the  most  frequent  repairs,  so  the  ele- 
mentary causes  of  corruption,  by  carelessness,  might 
operate  most  powerfully  in  a  case  where  the  poet 
might  be  recited  by  every  strolling  minstrel  at  a  local 
festivity;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in  these  very  cases 
there  would  be  tbe  greatest  anxiety  to  detect  and  ta 
eliminate  the  destructive  elements,  when  once  they 
were  seen  to  be  making  head.  But,  in  truth,  the  aua* 
logy  of  a  building  does  not  represent  the  case.  Edifices 
are  sometimes  disfigured  by  the  parsimony  of  after- 
tiDies:  but  there  was  no  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  when 
Greece  did  not  rate  the  value  of  Homer  more  highly 
than  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  hluh     Again,  the  archi- 
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tects  of  degenerate  ages  think,  as  Bernini  did  of  Mi- 
chael Augelo,  that  tliey  can  improve  upon  their  do- 
signs:  but  the  name  of  no  Greek  has  been  recorded 
who  thought  he  could  improve  upon  Homer,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  nameless  was  likely  to  be  checked  by 
their  companions  and  competitors. 

We  have  principally  had  in  view  the  question,  whether 
Homer  was*  in  a  peculiar  degree,  guarded  against  any 
profound  and  radical  corru]>tion  which  might  grow  out 
of  unchecked  carelessness;  but  the  result  will  be  not 
more  unfavourable,  if  we  ask  how  did  he  stand  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  great  fountain-head  of  evil,  namely, 
falsiiieation  with  a  purpose?  Now,  the  fact,  that  in 
any  given  case  provision  is  made  for  jealous  custody 
against  any  attack  from  without,  aftbrds  no  proof,  or 
even  presumption,  against  the  subsistence  of  destroy- 
ing causes  within.  But  the  Greeks,  as  a  nation,  had 
no  motive  to  corrupt,  and  had  every  motive  to  preserve 
the  text  of  Homer.  His  national  office  and  position 
have  been  admirably  expressed  by  Statiu8»  in  verses  on 
the  Trojan  expedition  : — 

Trnn  priinum  Grspcia  vires 
Contcmplata  suas :  turn  sparsa  ac  dissona  m*;Ie3, 
In  corpus  vulturaque  coitt. 

His  works  were  the  very  cradle  of  the  nation ;  there  it 
first  visibly  lived  and  breathed.  They  were  the  most 
perfect  ex])ression  of  every  Greek  feeling  and  tlesire: 
in  the  rivalry  between  the  Hellenic  race  and  tlie  (after- 
wards so  called)  fiap^apot  of  Asia,  they  gave,  in  forms 
tlie  most  effective  and  the  most  artful,  everything 
worth  having  to  the  former,  and  left  the  later  Greek 
nothing  to  add.     Wliat  void  to  be  filled  could  even 
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vanity  discover,  when  so  many  Greek  cliieftains,  in- 
ferior, in  a  degree  never  measured,  to  Achi]lc^^,  were, 
iievertlieless,  each  of  them,  too  strong  for  the  prince  of 
Trojan  Avarriora  ? 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  replied  that,  even  supj)osing 
that  collective  Greece  could  gain  nothing  by  corrupting 
Homer,  yet  the  relative  distribution  of  honour  among 
the  principal  States  might  be  affected  to  the  profit  of 
one  and  the  prejudice  of  another.  Now  it  is  plain  that, 
in  this  delicate  and  vital  ]>oiut,  the  sectional  jealousies 
of  the  Greeks  would  afford  the  best  possible  security 
to  the  general  contents  of  the  text :  something  of  the 
same  security  that  tlic  liatred  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  supplied,  when  they  became  rival  guardians 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Argos,  deeply  in- 
terested for  Diomed,  and  Laceda?n)ou  for  IVlenelaus, 
and  both  for  Agamemnon,  were  watchmen  alike  power- 
ful and  keen  against  Athens,  if  she  had  attempted  to 
obtain  for  herself  in  the  Iliad  a  place  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  her  after- fame.  There  were  numerous  parts 
of  Homer's  Greece,  both  great  and  small,  that  fell  into 
subsecjuent  insignificance,  such  as  Pylos,  Ithaca,  Salamis^ 
Locris:  the  relative  ]>ositions  of  Thessaly  and  Southern 
Greece  were  fundamentally  changed  in  the  historic 
times.  But  all,  whether  they  exulted  in  the  longlived 
honoui*8  of  their  States,  or  whether  they  fondly  brooded 
on  the  recollections  of  former  fame,  were  alike  inter- 
ested in  resisting  interlopers  who  might  seek  to  tres- 
pass for  their  own  advantage,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  general 
object  of  preserving  the  priceless  national  monument 
from  decay.  Nor  is  there  any  room  to  suppose,  that 
these  questions  of  primeval  honour  were  inditterent  to 
the  later  Greeks.  The  citation  from  the  Catalogue  by 
the  Athenian  envoys  before  Gelou  in  Herodotus  (to  take 
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a  single  instance),  affords  conclusive  proof  to  tlie  con- 
trary: and,  even  so  late  as  in  the  day  of  Pausanias,  be 
tells  us  that  Argolis  and  Arcadia  were  the  States,  which 
even  then  were  still  keenly  disputing  with  Athens  the 
palm  of  autochthon isTn, 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  the  presumptions  of 
the  case  are  on  the  whole  fiivourable,  and  not  adverse,  to 
the  general  soundness  of  the  Homeric  text. 

I  confess  myself  to  be  very  greatly  confirmed  in  this 
TJew  of  tlie  presumptions,  by  the  scarcely  measurable 
amount  of  internal  evidence  which  the  text  supplies  to 
substantiate  its  ov\ti  integrity.  Almost  tlie  whole  of 
the  copious  materials  which  recent  writers  have  accu- 
mulated to  prove  the  unity  and  personality  of  the 
author,  is  available  to  show  the  soundness  of  the  text. 
The  appeal  need  not  be  only  to  tlie  undisturbed  state 
of  the  main  strata  of  the  poems,  the  consistent  structure 
and  relations  of  the  facts ;  the  general  corpus  of  the 
poems  might  have  been  sound,  and  yet  a  bad  text 
would,  when  subjected  to  a  very  searching  ordeal  on 
the  minutest  points,  have  revealed  a  multitude  of  sole- 
cisms and  errors:  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  microscope  has  only  showni  more  clearly  a 
great  perfection  in  the  workmanship.  The  innumerable 
forms  of  refined  and  delicate  coincidence  in  names  and 
facts,  in  the  use  of  epithets,  the  notes  of  character,  the 
turn  of  speeches  and  phrases,  and  the  like,  are  so  many 
rills  of  evidence,  which  combine  into  a  stream  of  re- 
sistless force,  in  fiivour  of  that  text  which  has  been 
found  Bo  admirably,  as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  image 
and  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  which,  like  a  mirror, 
could  not  have  reflected  it  truly  unless  it  had  itself 
been  true. 

Iodee<l,  I  must  proceed  a  step  further;  and  admit 
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tlmt  tlie  argiiment>s  ad  ejira,  wliidi  I  Imvo  liore  put 
forward  respectiog  the  historic  aims  of  the  poet,  his 
proximity  in  time  to  his  subject,  and  the  probable 
aoundness  of  tlie  text,  are  rather  answers  to  objections, 
than  the  adequate  materials  of  affinnative  conviction. 

After  having  myself  tested  the  text  as  to  its  self-con- 
sistency and  otlier^'ise,  in  eeveml  thousand  ))laces,  I  find 
scarcely  one  or  two  places  in  each  thousand,  wliere  it 
seems  to  invite  expurgation  in  order  to  establish  the 
consistency  of  its  contents.  Tlie  evidence  on  which  I 
really  place  reliance  is  experimental  evidence :  and  that 
I  find  in  the  poems,  accumulated  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  human  work  within  my  knowledge  approaches.  I 
do  not  presume  to  hope  more  than  that  the  more  remote 
and  general  arguments,  which  have  now  been  used,  may 
assist  in  removing  j»rehniinar}^  barriers  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  one  cardinal  and  paramount  argument,  the 
text  itself  and  its  contents. 

And  here  a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
scepticism  in  miniature  which  has  replaced  the  more 
sweeping  incredulity  of  Wolf  and  his  school.  Editors 
of  great  weight,  refusing  to  accompany  even  the  Chori* 
zontes  in  sepamting  the  authorship  of  the  poems,  ne- 
vertheless freely  condemn  particular  passages.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  various  passages,  of  which  the 
genuineness  is  fair  matter  for  discussion.  But  I  con- 
fess tlmt  I  find  such  grounds  of  excision,  as  those  com- 
monly alleged  by  critics  recommending  it,  very  inde- 
terminate, and  of  a  nature  to  leave  it  doubtful  where 
their  operation  is  to  stop.  They  generally  involve  ar- 
bitrary assumptions  either  of  construction  or  of  history, 
or  the  application  of  a  more  rigid  and  literal  rule  of 
consistency  than  poetry  cither  requires  or  can  endure, 
or  else  the  capital  error,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it. 
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itiferior  traditions.  And  there  is  a  want  of  coininon 
principles,  a  general  insecurity  of  standing  gronnd,  and 
an  appearance  of  reforming  Homer  not  according  to 
any  acknowledged  laws  of  criticism,  but  according  to 
the  humour  of  each  accomplished  and  ingenious  man  : 
which,  in  a  matter  of  this  weight,  is  no  sufficient  gua- 
rantee. I  therefore  follow  in  the  line  of  those,  whose 
recommendation  is  to  draw  every  thing  we  can  out  of 
the  present  text;  and  to  see  how  far  its  contents  may 
constitute  a  substantive  and  consistent  whole^  in  the 
various  branches  of  information  to  which  they  refer. 
Wlien  we  liave  carried  this  process  as  tar  as  it  will 
bear*  we  may  find,  first  that  many  or  some  of  the  seem- 
ing discordancies  are  really  embraced  within  a  compre- 
hensive general  harmony,  and  secondly  that  with  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  harmony  wo  may 
ourselves  be  in  a  condition  at  least  of  less  incapacity  to 
pronounce  what  is  Homeric  and  what  is  not.  I  will  only 
say  that  were  I  to  venture  into  this  field  of  criticism,  I 
should  be  governed  less  than  is  usual  by  discrepancies 
of  fact  often  very  hastily  assumed;  and  much  more 
than  18  usual  by  any  violence  done  to  the  finer  analogies 
of  which  Homer  is  so  full,  and  by  departures  from  his 
regular  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  representation. 


Sect,  6. — T/ie  Place  and  Authority  of  Homer  in  Ilis" 
ioricdl  Inqtdry. 
TIio  principal  and  final  purpose,  whicli  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent in  the  most  distinct  manner  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  is  that  of  securing  for  the  Homeric  traditions 
estimated  according  to  the  etTect  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, a  just  measure  of  relative  as  well  as  abso- 
lute appreciation. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  tliero  lias  prevailed  in  this 
respect  a  wide-spread  and  long-eoutinuetl  error,  assum- 
ing various  forms,  and  affecting  in  very  different  degrees, 
without  doubt,  the  practice  of  diflferent  writers,  but  so 
extended  and  so  rooted,  as  at  this  stage  in  the  progress 
of  critieisni  to  require  formal  challenge.  I  mean,  that 
it  is  an  error  to  regard  and  accept  all  ancient  traditions, 
relating  to  the  periods  that  precede  regular  historic 
annals,  as  of  equal  value,  or  not  to  discriminate  their 
several  values  with  adequate  care.  Above  all,  I  strongly 
contend  that  we  should  assiofu  to  the  Homeric  evi- 
deuce  a  primary  rank  upon  all  the  subjects  which  it 
touches,  and  that  we  should  make  it  a  rule  to  reduce 
all  other  literary  testimony,  because  of  later  origin,  to 
a  subordinate  and  subsidiary  position. 

Mere  rumours  or  stories  of  the  pre-historic  times 
are  not,  as  such,  entitled  to  be  called  traditions.  A 
story  of  this  kind,  say  in  Apollodorus,  may  indeed  by 
bare  possibility  be  older  than  any  thing  in  Homer;  but 
if  it  comes  to  us  without  the  proper  and  visible  criteria 
of  ago,  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  assent  as  a  truthful 
record  of  the  time  to  which  it  purports  to  refer.  Tra- 
ditions of  this  class  only  grow  to  be  such,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  us,  at  the  time  when  they  take  a  positive  form 
in  the  work  of  some  author,  who  thus  becomes,  as  far 
as  his  time  and  circumstances  permit,  a  witness  to 
them*  It  is  only  from  thenceforward,  that  their  faith- 
ful derivation  and  transmission  can  be  relied  on  as  in 
any  degree  probable. 

Again,  I  cast  aside  statements  with  respect  to  which 
the  poet,  being  carried  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  ordi- 
nary experience,  must,  on  that  account,  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  speak  historically;  yet  even  here,  if  he  is 
speaking  of  matters  which  were  iu  general  belief,  he  is 
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a  witness  of  tbe  first  class  with  respect  to  that  belief, 
which  is  itself  in  another  sense  a  matter  of  history; 
and  here  also  those,  %vho  have  folloA^ed  him  at  a  re- 
mote date,  are  witnesses  of  a  lower  order. 

Or  there  may  be  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stub- 
bom  facts  of  geography,  where  the  laws  of  evidence 
compel  us  rudely  to  thrust  aside  the  declaration  of  the 
bard;  or  cases  where  his  mode  of  handling  his  mate- 
rials affords  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
speak  historically,  but,  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  cV- 
-jrXrjKTtKm,  or  for  poetic  effect. 

Or  again,  it  is  conceivable,  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  happened,  that  Homeric  testimony  might 
come  into  conflict,  not  with  mere  counter-assertion,  but 
with  those  forms  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  are 
sometimes  conchisivcly  elicited  by  reasoning  from  posi- 
tive data  of  architecture,  language,  and  ethnology.  I 
claim  for  Homer  no  exemption  from  the  more  cogent 
authority  which  may  attach  to  reasoning  of  this  kind. 

Clearing  the  question  of  these  incumbrances,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  suffrages  of  those,  who  may  be  more 
competent  than  myself  to  estimate  both  the  proposition 
and  the  proof,  the  following  thesis :  that,  in  regard  to 
the  religion,  history,  ethnology,  polity,  and  life  at  large 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  times,  the  authority  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  standing  far  above  that  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  later  literary  traditions  in  any  of  their 
forms,  ought  never  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous  with 
them,  but  should  usually,  in  the  first  instance,  be  han- 
dled by  itself,  and  the  testimony  of  later  writers  should, 
in  general,  be  handled  in  subordination  to  it,  and 
should  be  tried  by  it,  as  by  a  touchstone,  on  all  the 
subjects  which  it  embraces. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Homer  is  older  by  some 
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generations  than  Ilesiot],  by  maoy  than  the  authors  of 
tlic  Cyclical  Poems;  and  older  by  many  centuries  thau 
the  general  mass  of  our  authorities  on  Greek  anticjuity, 
begiiinlDg  with  jEscbylns  and  Herodotus,  and  coming 
down  to  Dionysius  of  Ilaliearnassus,  Dlodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  ^l^Llian,  Pausanias,  Diogenes  Laertius.  Nor  is 
it  by  time  alone,  that  his  superior  proximity  and  weight 
are  to  be  measured.  Of  all  the  ages  that  have  passed 
since  Homer,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  not  one  has 
produced  a  more  acute,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
observer.  But,  above  all,  writing  of  the  heroic  time, 
be,  and  he  alone,  writes  like  one  who,  as  from  internal 
evidence  we  may  confidently  assert,  stood  within  its 
precinct,  and  was  imbued  from  head  to  foot  with  its 
spirit  and  its  associations. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible,  that  in  one  particular 
or  another,  Homer  may  be  in  error,  and  the  later  tra^ 
dition,  it  is  also  just  possible,  may  be  correct.  But  so, 
also,  tlie  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice may  be  erroneous,  while  by  chance  the  merest 
hearsay  may  be  true.  This  does  not  divert  men  from 
a  careful  classification  of  evidence  according  to  its  pre- 
sumptive value,  where  tliey  have  purjjoses  of  utility, 
according  to  the  common  and  limited  souse  of  the 
term,  in  their  view.  In  regard  to  the  early  Greek 
history,  the  practice  has  often  been  otherwise;  partly 
in  the  works  of  scltolars,  and  yet  more,  as  we  might 
expect,  in  the  more  popular  forms  of  tuition.  It  has 
been  to  lump  together  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  tra- 
ditions embodied  in  the  literature  of  a  thousand  years. 
All  that  the  sport  of  fancy  and  imagination  had  con- 
ceived—all that  national,  or  local,  or  jiersonal  vanity 
had  suggested — all  that  motives  of  policy  had  forged 
in  history  or  religion — or  so  mucli  of  thi^  aggregate  as 
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time  has  spared  to  us,  has  been  treated  without  any 
systematic  recognition  of  tlie  ditierent  value  of  dilier- 
ent  orders  of  tradition.  I  admit  that  it  is  towards  the 
close  of  the  Greek  literature  that  we  find  the  ])rincipal 
professed  inquirers  into  antiquity;  and  their  aim  and 
method  may  have  redressed,  in  great  part,  any  ine- 
quality between  themselves  and  writers  of  the  time  of 
Thueydides  or  Plato.  But  notliiu^  can  cancel,  nothing, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  can  narrow,  the  enormous  in- 
terval, in  point  of  authority,  between  Homer,  who  sang 
in  the  heroic  age,  and  those  who  not  only  collected 
their  materials,  but  formed  their  thoughts,  after  it  was 
closed,  and  after  its  floating  reminiscences  had  become 
subject  to  the  incessant  action  of  falsifying  processes. 

For  a  length  of  time  tlie  temper  of  our  ancient  his- 
tories was  one  of  unquestioning  reception.  But  where 
much  waK  self-contradictory,  all  could  not  bo  believed. 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
those  writers  who  were  full  and  systematic,  should  be 
preferred,  rather  than  that  the  labour  should  be  under- 
gone of  gathering  gold  in  grains  from  the  jiages  of 
Homer,  of  carefully  collecting  Jhcts  and  presumptions 
singly  from  the  text,  and  then  again  estimating  tlie 
amount  and  effect  of  their  bearings  upon  one  another. 
Hence  the  Catalogues  of  Apollodonis,  or  the  downright 
assertions  of  Scholiasts,  have  been  allowed  to  give  form 
to  oar  early  histories  of  Greece  ;  and  the  authentic, 
but  usually  slighter  notices  of  Homer,  have  received 
little  attention,  except  where,  in  some  detail  or  other, 
they  might  suit  the  argument  which  each  particular 
writer  happened  to  have  in  hand.  Again*  because 
Herodotus  was  by  profession  an  historian  and  nothing 
else  (at  least,  I  can  discern  no  better  reason),  more 
iniiK)rtanec  seems  to  bo  attached  to  liis  notices  of  prior 
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ages  than  to  the  less  formally  presented  notices  oi 
Homer,  who,  aceorjing  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
himself,  preceded  him  by  four  liuiulrcd  years.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  remark  to  imply  that  Herodotus  and 
Homer  are  particularly  at  variance  with  one  another, 
but  only  to  ilhistrate  what  seems  to  me  a  prevailing 
source  of  error. 

In  general,  where  the  traditions  reported  by  the 
later  WTiters  are  preferred  to  those  of  Homer,  it  is  per- 
haps because,  although  they  may  conflict  witli  probabi- 
lity as  well  as  with  one  another  in  an  infinity  of  points, 
yet  they  are  in  themselves  more  systematic  and  complete. 
They  represent  to  us  for  the  most  part  pasdccios  arbitra- 
rily made  up  of  materials  of  unequal  vahie,  but  yet  made 
up  into  wholes ;  whereas,  tlie  evidence  which  he  supplies 
is  original  though  it  is  fragmentary.  Had  he  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  continuous  succession  of  authors,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  do  wisely  in  consenting  to  view  the  subjects 
of  fact,  with  which  he  dealt,  mainly  as  they  were  viewed 
by  those  who  trod  in  his  steps.  But,  on  the  coutrary, 
they  were  separated  from  him  by  a  gulf  both  wide 
and  deep ;  over  which  his  compositions  floated,  in 
despite  of  difficulties  so  great  that  many  have  deemed 
them  positively  insurmountable,  only  by  their  extraor- 
dinary buoyancy. 

It  is  in  the  Cyclic  poems  that  w^e  should  naturally 
seek  for  materials  to  enlarge,  expound,  or  correct 
Homer.  But  tliere  is  not  a  line  or  a  notice  remaining 
of  any  one  of  them,  which  would  justify  our  assigning 
to  them  any  historical  authority  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  such  a  purpose*  Their  reputed  authors,  from 
Arctinus  downwards,  all  belong  to  periods  within  the 
dates  of  the  Olympiads".  They  all  bear  marks  of  hav- 
1  Mure,  iL  282, 
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ing  been  written  to  fill  the  gaps  wbicli  Homer  bad  left 
unoccupied,  and  so  to  enter  into  a  partnership,  if  not 
with  his  fainc^  yet  with  his  |)opularity ;  with  the  popu- 
larity, of  which  his  works,  as  we  can  well  judge  from 
more  recent  ex|)erience,  would  be  sure  to  shed  some 
portion  upon  all  compositions  ostensibly  allied  with 
them,  and  which  then,  as  now,  presented  the  most  co- 
gent  inducements  to  imitators  who  bad  their  livelihood 
to  seek  by  means  of  their  Muse. 

Homer,  without  doubt,  gave  an  immense  addition  of 
celebrity  and  vogue  to  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war, 
much  as  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  tlid  to  the  whole  circle  of 
the  romances  of  which  Orlando  is  the  centre.  One  of 
these  poems,  the  'iX/ou  Ile^o-tff,  is  a  simple  expansion, 
as  Mure  has  observed^,  of  the  third  lay  of  Demodocus 
in  the  Eighth  Odyssey^.  They  seem  to  bear  the  mark 
of  being,  not  composed  first-hand  from  actions  of  men, 
but  from  a  stock  of  compositions  in  which  heroic  ac- 
tions had  already  been  enshrined  ;  so  little  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  individuality 
which  denotes  original  design.  And  accordingly  the 
usual  manner  of  quoting  them  is  not  as  the  certain 
works  of  a  given  person,  but  the  form  of  citation  is  (o 
ypcL'^a^  Tfjv  fJiiKpav  ^VKiaSa,  o  xorrjo-ay  tu  }^inrpia  ewri)^  the 
writer  of  the  little  Iliad,  the  composer  of  the  Cyprian 
Songs,  and  the  like.  Heyne*  holds  even  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cyclic  poems  to  have  been  at  least  a 
century  after  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  whose  name  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  a  grateful  recognition  of  his  merits  and 
services,  supjdies,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Fasti  Helle- 
niei,  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  sifting  of  early 
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Greek  hlistoiy.  But  lie  nowbere  acknowledges, 
proaches  (I  believe)  to  the  acknowlctlgiiient 
rule,  tliat  for  the  lieroic  age  the  authority  of  Homer 
stands  alone  in  kind.  In  the  Fasti  I[ellenici  many 
statements,  dating  long  after  Homer,  are  delivered  as  if 
of  equal  authority  with  his  in  regard  to  the  litstory  of 
tliat  age ;  and  jVIrXliiiton  seems  to  have  been  led  into 
a  snare,  to  which  his  duty  as  a  ehronologer  probably 
exposed  him,  in  assuming  that  history  and  chronology 
may  be  expected  to  begin  togetlier ;  an  assum]>tion,  I 
apprehend,  not  supported  by  probability.  Atr. Mitford 
lias  admirably  pointed  out  the  imi>ortance  of  veracity 
to  Homer's  function,  and  to  his  fame  as  a  poet,  at  a 
time  when  a  |)oet  could  be  the  only  historian*,  the 
probability  and  singular  consistency  of  his  scattered 
anecdotes,  and  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
clearness  of  his  history,  and  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty whicli  follow  after  him,  and  continue  until  tlio 
historic  age  begins;  nor  does  he  scruple  to  declare 
that  *for  these  early  ages  Homer  is  our  best  guide V 
But  even  this  is  still  short  of  my  desire,  whicli  is  not 
merely  to  recognise  him  as  primus  inter  pares^  but  to 
treat  his  testimony  as  jmraniount,  and  as  constituting  a 
class  by  itself,  with  which  no  other  literary  testimony 
can  compete.  And  so  once  more  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his 
able  work  on  the  Pelasgi,  assigns  no  special  oflicc,  I 
might  perhaps  say  no  peculiar  wetglit,  to  the  Homeric 
testimony. 

But  I  am  glad  to  shelter  myself  under  the  authority 
aflorded  me  by  the  practice  of  Buttmann,  who,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  admirable  Lexilogus,  declares  his  rule  of 
philological  investigation  in  Homer  to  be  this:  to  take, 

■  HiKt.  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  iv.  p.  62.    4!^. 
^  Ibid.  sect.  ill.  p.  47, 
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iirst>  the  evidence  of  the  text  itself  in  its  several  parts; 
feconilly,  tbat  of  tlie  succeeding  epic  poetry,  and  along 
with  this  the  testimony  of  the  prime  after-ages  of 
Greek  literature  ;  thirdly,  gramnuitical  tradition. 

And  yet  the  extensive  contrariety  between  the  old 
and  the  new  is  admitted,  *The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,' 
says  Mr.Grote*",  *and  the  remaining  Hcsiodic  fragments, 
exhibit  but  too  frequently  a  hoj>eless  diven^ity,  when 
confronted  with  the  narratives  of  the  logographers/ 
And  the  author  of  the  Minos *^  cleared  away  the  fabulous 
and  defaming  accountn  of  that  sovereign,  to  return  to 
the  representations  of  Ilomer  and  of  Hesiod  ;  KaiToi  ys 
iri0amT€f>ol  eia-iv  ti  a-ufiwavre^  oi  TpaytASoirotoi^  wv  iri/  aKoutov 
Tavra  Xeyeif.  The  great  ancient  writers,  incleed,  seem 
never  to  have  questioned  the  authority  of  Homer  as  a 
witness;  nor  could  any  one  wish  to  see  him  enthroned 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  tl»at  assigned  to  liim  as  late 
as  in  the  pages  of  Strabo.  Virgil  systematically  made 
light  of  him,  hut  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  by  his 
subject  to  make  light  of  historical  veracity  altogether. 

Historical  scepticism,  which  has  come  of  late  years 
into  possession  of  the  ground,  has  not  redressed,  as 
affecting  Homer,  the  wrong  tbat  had  been  done  by 
historical  credulity.  We  once  exalted  into  history  the 
general  mass  of  traditions  relating  to  the  ages  which 
next  preceded  those  of  continuous  historic  records;  we 
now  again  decline  the  labour  of  discrimination,  and 
reduce  them  all  alike  into  legend.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Grote  must  carry  great  weight  in  any  question  of 
Greek  research :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
force  and  aptitude  of  his  powerful  mind  have  been  as 
successfully  applied   to  the  Homeric  as  to  tlie  later 

^  Histoiy  of  Greece,  vol,  i,  p.  146  ;  ehnp,  vi.  lutrotl, 
<^  Mious,  1 2,  ia  VMvs  Works. 
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periods.  IIg  presents  us,  indeed,  with  even  more 
goodly  and  copious  catalogues  tlian  historians  are  wont 
of  ^^olids,  of  Peiopids,  of  ruling  families  in  every  comer 
of  Greece,  and  from  the  earhest  times;  hat  he,  too, 
fixes  a  chronological  point  for  the  commencement  of 
history,  namely,  the  fii-st  recorded  Olympiad^.  lie 
seems  to  think  that  the  trustworthy  cliranology  of 
Greece  begins  befor^j  its  real  history.  He  declines  to 
take  his  start  from  disinterred  Pelasgi^;  he  conceives 
that  we  have  no  otlier  authority  for  the  existence  of 
Troy  than  we  have  for  the  theogonic  revolutions^;  the 
immense  array  of  early  names  that  he  presents  are 
offered  as  names  purely  legendary.  He  will  not  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  history 
these  legends  may  contain  ;  he  will  not  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture from  behhid  the  curtain,  because,  as  he  forcibly 
says,  the  curtain  is  the  picture,  and  cannot  by  any  in- 
genuity be  withdmwn^'.  He  deals  in  the  main  alike 
with  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  tragedians  and  minor  Greek 
poets,  the  scattered  notices  of  tlie  historians,  of  the 
antiquarian  writers  near  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the 
Scholiasts.  Of  course,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  rectify  the  fault,  if  such  tliere  has  been,  in  regard  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  j>oems  of  Homen 

T  may,  however,  observe  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  extremes  a[)pear  to  meet.  Attempts  to  winnow 
the  legendary  lore,  and  to  separate  the  historic  or  pri- 
mitive kernel  from  the  husk,  were  clearing  the  stago 
of  a  multitude  of  mythical  personages  unknown  to  the 
earliest  tradition  ;  all  of  whom  now  are  ushered  in  once 


*?  Preface,  p*  xi.  Quartorly    Review   July,  (1356) 

''  Il>kl.  p.  xii.  treats  tliis  reiiuuciutiou  rs   one 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  2.  of  ^fr,  Grote  s    muiu    titles    to 

^  An  acuompUslied  critic  in  the  praise. 
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more;  they  are,  indeed,  labelled  as  nnfjistorica! ;  but 
they  are  again  mixed  ii|t  wholesale  \\\i\\  those,  from 
wbose  company  critical  observation  liad  expelled  thera. 
In  thus  reimparting  a  promiscuous  character  to  the  first 
scenes  of  Grecian  history,  we  seem  to  effect  a  retro- 
gressive and  not  a  progressive  operation.  At  any  rate 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  issue  raised  embraces 
the  question,  whether  the  pei-sonahty  of  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  has  no  better  root  in  history  than  that  of 
Pelasgus,  of  Prometheus,  or  of  Hellen.  And  again, 
whether  all  these,  being  equal  to  one  another,  are  like- 
wise  equal,  and  no  more  than  equal,  in  credit  to  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  or  Apollo.  As  to  all  alike,  what  proportion 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  legend,  or  whether  any, 
*  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  useless  to  inquire  ^ ;' 
all  alike  belong  to  a  region,  essentially  mythical,  nei- 
ther approachable  by  the  critic,  nor  measui-able  by  the 
chronologer. 

If  the  opinions  wliich  have  been  here  expressed  are 
in  any  degree  correct,  we  must  endeavour  to  recover 
B»  substantial  personages,  and  to  bring  within  the  grasp 
of  flesh  and  blood  some  of  those  pictures,  and  eveu  of 
those  persons,  whom  Mr.  Grote  has  dismissed  to  the 
land  of  Shadow  and  of  Bream. 

In  this  view,  the  earliest  Greek  history  should  be 
founded  on  the  t^xt  of  Homer,  and  not  merely  on  its 
snrfaoo,  but  on  its  depths.  Not  only  its  more  broad 
and  obvious  statements  shoultl  be  registered,  but  we 
should  search  and  ransack  all  those  sligliter  indications, 
suggestions,  and  sources  of  inference,  in  which  it  is  so 
extraordinarily  rich  ;  and  compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  yield 
up  its  treasures.  We  cannot,  indeeJ,  like  the  zoologist, 
gay  the  very  words,  Give  me  the  bone,  and  I  will  dis- 
»  Orote'fl  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  9,  7  2, 
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inter  the  animal ;  yet  so  accurately  was  the  mind  of 
Homer  constructed,  that  wo  may  come  nearer  to  this 
certainty  in  dealing  witli  him,  than  with  any  other  child 
of  man.  Tlie  later  and  inferior  evidence  should  be  dif- 
ferently handled,  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  intrin- 
sically authoritative-  But  that  portion  of  it,  which  fills 
up  the  gaps  or  confirms  the  suggestions  of  Homer,  be- 
comes thereby  entitled  to  something  of  historic  rank. 
Again,  widely  extended  and  uniformly  continued  tra- 
ditions may  amount  to  proof  of  notoriety,  and  may,  not 
by  their  individual  credit,  but  by  their  concurrence, 
supply  us  with  standing  ground  of  tolerable  firmness. 
Beyond  all  tliis  we  may  proceed,  and  may  present  to 
view,  where  for  any  cause  it  seems  desirable,  even  ill- 
supported  legends,  but  always  as  such,  with  fair  notice 
of  any  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  fix  their  credit 
or  discredit,  and  with  a  line  sufliciently  marked  be- 
tween these  and  the  recitals  whicli  rest  upon  Homeric 
authority.  Thus,  the  general  rule  would  be  to  begin 
with  Homer :  a  Jove  principium,  "We  should  plant 
his  statements  each  in  their  place,  as  so  many  founda- 
tion stones.  While  he  leads  us  by  the  hand,  we  should 
tread  with  comparative  confidence;  when  we  quit  his 
guidance,  we  should  proceed  with  caution,  with  mis- 
trust, with  a  tone  no  higher  than  that  of  speculation 
and  avowed  conjecture. 

In  many  instances,  the  ajiplication  of  these  princi- 
ples will  require  the  rudiments  of  early  Greek  history 
to  be  recast.  In  illusti-ation  of  this  statement,  I  will 
refer  to  a  legend,  which  has  heretofore  been  popularly 
assumed  as  in  a  great  degree  the  ethnological  starting 
])oint  of  Greek  history. 

The  current  ideas  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
Greek  races  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
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there  was  a  certain  Ilellen,  and  that  he  had  three  sons, 
Dorus,  i^lus,  and  Xuthus,  the  last  of  whom  died  and 
left  behind  bira  two  sons.  Ion  and  Aehani8.  This  Hel- 
len  was  (so  runs  the  story)  tlie  son  of  Deucalion,  and 
Deucalion  was  the  son  of  Prometheus,  and  the  husband 
of  Pyrrha,  who  again  was  the  daughter  of  Ephnetheus 
and  of  Pandora,  the  first-mad o  woman.  From  the 
agency  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  human  race  took 
a  new  commencement  after  the  Deluge.  The  nation  at 
large  were  called  Hellenes,  after  Ilellen ;  and  from  his 
two  surviving  sons,  and  his  grandsons  Ion  and  Ach^eus, 
were  named  the  four  great  branches  of  the  common 
stem.  Such  is  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  Apollodorus'* ; 
and  that  part  of  it  which  describes  Hellen  antl  his  three 
sons,  but  no  more,  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Hesiod, 
quoted  by  Tzetzes  on  Lyco[>hron  I. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  one,  setting  about  the  inven- 
tion of  a  story  with  the  compound  purpose,  first,  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  in  a  common  bond  of  race;  secondly, 
of  referring  them  to  a  common  country  as  their  cradle  ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  carrying  up  their  origin  to  an  extreme 
antiquity,  could  hardly  have  done  better  than  invent 
this  tale.  And  that,  which  might  have  been  done  at  a 
stroke  by  an  individual  mind,  was  done  no  less  effectually 
by  the  common  thought  and  wish  of  the  Greek  people 
moulding  itself  by  degrees  into  tradition.  The  tale  has  a 
symmetry  about  it,  most  suggestive  of  design  and  inven- 
tion. How  clearly  it  connects  all  the  celebrated  families 
or  groups  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  with  what  accuracy  it 
fixes  their  relation  to  the  common  stem  ;  and  with  how 
much  impartial  consideration  for  the  self-love  of  every 
one  among  them,  and  for  their  several  shares  of  fame. 

Not  only  in  general,  but  even  iu  detail,  we  may 

^i  I,  viL  2  atul  3,  1  Hc9.  Fragm.  xxviii  Jroin  Tzetzes  ad  Lye.  284. 
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watch  the  gradual  formation  of  this  tradition  adapting 
itself  to  the  state  of  Greece.  In  Homer  we  find  no 
Hellenes  greatly  distinguished,  excejit  iEolids  and 
Achseans.  This  is  the  tii-st  stage.  Bat  when  the 
Dorians  attain  to  power'",  they  claim  a  share  in  the 
past  answerable  to  their  predominance  in  the  present; 
and  they  receive  accordingly  the  first  place  in  the 
genealogy  as  it  stands  in  Hesiod,  where  Doms  is  the 
first-named  among  the  three  sons  of  Hellen.  The 
Acha^ans*  now  in  depression,  do  not  appear  as  Hellenes 
at  all.  But  with  the  lajise  of  time  the  lonians  of 
Atliens,  becoming  powerful,  desire  to  be  also  famous: 
therefore  room  must  be  made  for  them :  and  the 
Aelifcans  too  by  their  local  intermixture  with  the  same 
race,  and  their  political  sympathy  with  Athens,  once 
more  come  to  be  entitled  to  notice:  Xuthus  accord- 
ingly, in  the  final  form  of  the  tradition  is  provided 
witli  two  sons,  Ion  and  Achscus,  and  now  all  the  four 
branches  have  each  their  respective  place. 

Tliis  tradition,  however^  is  neither  in  whole  nor  in 
part  snstained  by  Homer,  and  can  by  no  effort  be  made 
to  fit  into  Homer;  to  say  nothing  of  its  containing 
within  itself  much  incongraity.  If  we  exclude  Xuthus, 
as  a  mere  mute,  it  gives  us  five  jiersons  as  the  epouy- 
mists  of  five  races,  the  four  last  included  in  the  first. 
But  of  the  five  persons  thus  placed  upon  the  stage. 
Homer  gives  us  but  one ;  that  one,  .^Eolus,  has  no  race 
or  tribe,  but  only  two  or  three  lines  of  descendants 
named  after  him.  Again,  the  two  or  three  children  of 
.^lus  in  Homer  become  five  in  Hesiod,  twelve  in 
Apollodorus,  and  by  additions  from  other  writers  reach 
a  respectable  total  of  seventeen".     Thus  as  to  persons, 

n»  Hermann,  Griech.  Staata-Altherthum,  Sect.  8. 
"  See  the  list  iii  Clinton j  F.  H.  Vol  I.,  p.  46,  note. 
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Homer  has  indeed  an  ^olus,  but  he  has  no  Hellen,  no 
Dorus,  no  Ion,  no  Acliaeus.  Now  as  to  races.  He 
mentions,  without  donbt,  Hellenes,  Achaeans,  Dorians, 
lonians;  but  affords  hardly  any  means  of  identifying 
Dorians  with  Hellenes,  and  as  to  lonians,  supplies 
pretty  strong  presumptions  that  they  were  not  Hel- 
lenic". Nor  does  lie  establish  any  relation  whatever 
between  any  of  the  four  races  and  any  common  an- 
cestor or  eponymist.  Again,  the  Deucalion  of  this 
legqnd  is  two  generations  before  its  tEoIus;  but  the 
Deucalion  of  Homer,  w^ho  may  be  reckoned  as  three 
generations  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  also  three  gene- 
rations later  than  his  j^lus.  In  fact,  this  legend  of 
Hellen  and  his  family  is  like  an  ugly  and  flimsy,  but 
formal,  modern  house,  built  by  the  sacrilegious  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  a  noble  ruin. 

It  may  be  thought  dangerous,  however,  in  setting 
up  the  authority  of  Homer,  to  pull  down  that  of 
Hesiod,  who  comes  nearest  to  him.  But,  firstly, 
Hesiod  is  only  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  legend 
as  connects  two  persons  named  /Eolus  and  Dorus  with 
Hellen  as  their  source ;  which  is  at  any  rate  no  moro 
than  a  poetical  dress  given  to  an  hypothesis  substan- 
tially not  in  conflict  with  the  Homeric  traditions* 
Secondly,  as  respects  literal  truth,  the  name  Hellen  at 
once  bears  the  strongest  evidence  against  its  own  pre- 
tensions to  an  historical  character  such  as  that  assigned 
to  it,  because  its  etjinology  refers  it  to  the  territorial 
name  'EXXa?,  and  through  this  to  the  national  name 
"EXXotP.  Lastly,  the  essential  difference  in  point  of 
authority  lies  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  not  be- 
tween Homer  together  with  Hesiod  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  who  came  after  Hesiod  on  the  other. 
Homer  was  fully  within  the  sphere  and  spirit  of  the 

^  See  inf.  IL  Sect.  2.  P  Jlure,  Lit.  Greece,  vol  i.,  p.  39,  n. 
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heroic  age ;  Hesiod  was  as  plainly  outside  it.  He 
apparently  separated  from  the  mighty  master  by  a  con- 
siderable term,  even  as  measm-ed  in  years.  That  term 
it  would  be  difficult  to  define  by  any  given  number ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  eveu  when  defined  it  would 
convey  an  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  the  interval  of 
poetic  and  personal  difference,  and  of  moral  and  social 
change,  between  Hesiod  and  Homer.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  or  that  variation,  for  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  order  of  ideas ;  all  the  elements  of  thought,  the 
whole  tone  of  tlie  jjicture,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
persons  and  objects  are  seen,  are  essentially  modified. 

I  venture  one  remark,  however,  upon  IIesiod*8  very 
beautiful  account  of  the  Ages.  None  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  order  in  which  he  places  them.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Golden,  ho  comes  next  to  the  Silver 
age,  and  then  to  Brass.  But,  instead  of  descending 
forthwith  the  fourth  and  last  step  to  the  Iron  age, 
he  very  singularly  retraces  his  steps,  and  breaks  the 
downward  eliain  by  an  age  of  heroes,  of  w  horn  he  says 
that  it  was 

biKaiOT^pov  Koi  apaoVy 

rfti.i$€Oi  TTporepji  yct^^S.  Kar  ait^lpoifa  yaiav^. 

These,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  were  the  men,  partly  slain 
in  the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  partly  translated  by 
Jupiter  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  islands  of  the 
blest.  After  this,  the  scale  drops,  at  once,  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  Iron  age,  the  age  without  either  Nfjuecn^  or 
AWw?,  the  age  of  sheer  wickedness  and  corruption. 

This  very  curious  turn  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Hesiodic  Ages,  and  especially  tlie  insertion,  in  a  regu- 
lar figurative  series  taken  from  tlie  metals,  of  a  com- 
pletely heterogeneous  passage,  calls  for  explanation; 

q  Hes.  Op,  157. 
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and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  tbis  passage  should  be 
construed  as  disclosing  to  us  that  brilliant  halo,  which 
the  Homeric  poems  bad  cast  over  an  age  still  recent,  so 
as  not  only  to  hold  it  above  the  one  thtit  followed^  but 
also  to  raise  it  even  above  that  which  had  preceded  it; 
above  the  age  of  Bellerophon,  of  Tantalus,  of  Sisyphus, 
of  Minos,  and  even  of  Hercules*  The  splendour  of  the 
feme  of  heroes  really  depended  on  the  Bard.  The  great 
Bard  of  Greece  had  lifted  Acliilles  and  Ulysses  to  a 
height  surpassing  that  of  the  older  Heroes,  who  re- 
mained unsung  by  him ;  and  he  had  promised  Mene- 
laus,  in  the  Fourth  Odyssey'',  that  very  seat  in  the 
regions  of  the  blest,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  by 
Hesiod.  While  the  apparent  poetic  solecism  of  this 
paSBage  is  thus  accounted  for,  it  becomes,  at  once,  both 
an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  immense  power  exercised 
by  the  verse  of  Homer,  and  a  distinct  declaration  by 
Hesiod  of  the  wide  social  interval,  by  which  he  was 
himself  separated  from  the  heroic  period;  a  declaration 
entirely  accordant  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  of  Hesiod  generally,  and  amounting  by  implica- 
tion to  the  double  statement  from  this  poet,  that  Homer 
belonged  to  the  heroic  age,  and  that  he  himself  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

The  tradition  of  Hellen  and  bis  sons,  then,  exhibits 
one  of  the  cases  in  Avbich  we  must  take  our  choice  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  Homer,  and  what  are  apparently 
the  inventions  of  the  later  Greeks, 

iVnother  of  these  cases,  which  will  be  my  second  and 
last  illustration,  relates  to  Helen  of  Troy. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  this  celebrated 
character  is  to  be  regarded  as  historical  or  fictitious. 
A  writer  of  no  less  judgment  and  authority  than  the 

r  Otl.  iv.  561-9. 
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Bishop  of  St.  David's,  adopts  the  latter  alternative,  upon 
various  grounds.  The  strongest  among  them  all,  in  his 
view,  is,  that  '  in  the  abduction  of  Helen,  Paris  only 
repeats  an  exploit,  also  attributed  to  Theseus*/  This 
exploit,  the  Bishop  thinks,  wtis  known  to  Homer,  as 
he  introduces  iEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  in  the 
company  of  Helen  at  Troy.  And  other  writers  have 
further  developed  these  ideas,  by  finding  absurdity  in 
the  Homeric  tale  of  Helen,  on  the  ground  that  she 
must  have  been  eighty  years  old  when  the  supposed 
abduction  by  Paris  took  place. 

Now,  the  basis  of  these  statements  entirely  depends 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  later  traditions  are  en- 
titled to  be  treated  either  as  upon  a  par,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  homogeneous  with  those  of  Homer.  The  tra- 
dition which  assigns  a  rape  of  Helen  to  Theseus,  is 
only  available  to  discredit  the  tale  of  Homer,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  rests  upon  authority  like  that  of 
Homer.  But  if  it  was  a  late  invention,  then  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  witness  to  the  fame 
of  the  Homeric  personages,  and  the  anxiety  of  Attica 
to  give  her  hero  the  advantuge  of  similar  embellish- 
ments, than  as  an  original  tradition  which  Homer 
copied,  or  as  a  twin  report  with  that  which  he  has 
handed  down. 

The  tradition  of  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus*  as  a  tale  current  among  the 
Athenians.  He  testifies  apparently  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Deceleans  of  Attica  enjoyed  certain  immunities  ia 
Sparta,  and  were  spared  by  the  Lacedaemonian  forces 
when  they  invaded  Attica;  which  was  ascribed  by  the 
Athenians  to  their  having  assisted  in  the  recovery  of 
Helen  from  Theseus,  by  pointing  out  to  the  Tyndarida; 

*  Bp.  Thirlwtiira  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  v.  ^  Herotl.  ix.  73. 
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the  place  of  her  concealment.  Herodotus,  however, 
does  not  affirm  the  cause  stated  by  the  Athenians, 
nor  the  abduction  by  Theseus,  which  afterwards  be- 
came, or  had  even  then  become,  an  established  tradi- 
tion. Isocrates"  handles  it  without  misgiving,  and  it 
is  methodized  in  Plutarch,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
particulars,  our  acceptance  of  which  absolutely  requires 
the  rejection  of  Homer's  historical  authority. 

And  so  again  with  regard  to  i'Ethra,  the  daughter  of 
Pittheus,  whom  the  later  ages  have  connected  with 
Theseus.  We  have  no  right  to  treat  her  introduction 
in  the  company  of  Helen",  as  a  proof  that  Homer  knew 
of  a  story  connecting  Helen  with  Theseus,  unless  we 
knew,  which  we  do  not,  from  Homer,  or  from  authority 
entitled  to  compete  with  Homer,  that  there  was  a  re- 
lation between  ^^Ethra  and  Theseus. 

Now,  the  story  of  Homer  respecting  Helen,  is  per- 
fectly self-consistent:  and  so  is  his  story  respecting 
Theseus:  but  the  two  are  separated  by  an  interval  of 
little  less  than  two  generations,  or  say  fifty  years.  For 
Theseus >'  fought  in  the  wars  against  the  ^hp^^y  in  wdiich 
Nestor  took  part :  and  he  wooed  and  wedded  Ariadne, 
the  aunt  of  Idonieneus*  who  was  himself  nearly  or  quite 
one  generation  older  than  the  Greek  kings  in  general. 
On  the  other  hand,  Homer  shows  the  age  of  Helen  to 
have  been  in  just  proportion  to  that  of  Menelaus:  for 
she  had  a  daughter,  Hermione,  before  the  abduction, 
and  might,  so  far  as  age  was  concerned,  have  borne 
children  after  their  conjugal  union  w^as  resumed  ^ 
Why,  then,  if  Homer  be  the  paramount  authority, 
should  we,  upon  testimony  inferior  to  his,  introduce 
conflict   and  absurdity  into  two  traditions,  which  he 
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gives  us  wide  apart  from  one  anotber  and  each  gelf- 
consistent,  by  forging  a  coiiiiexioii  between  tbem? 

I  bave  stated  these  two  cases,  not  by  way  of  begging 
the  question  as  to  the  superiority  in  kind  of  Honier's 
testimony^  but  to  show  bow  im|)ortant  tbat  question 
is ;  and  in  bow  many  instances  the  history  of  the  heroic 
age  must  be  rewritten,  if  we  adopt  tbe  principle,  that 
Homer  ought  to  be  received  as  an  original  witness,  con- 
temporary with  the  manners,  nay,  perhaps,  even  vnih 
some  of  tbe  persons  he  describes,  and  subject  only  to 
such  deductions  as  other  original  witnesses  are  liable 
to  suifer :  whereas  tbe  later  traditions  rest  only  upon 
hearsay ;  so  much  so,  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
evidence,  and  should  never  be  opposed,  on  tlieir  own 
credit,  to  tbe  testimony  of  Homer, 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close,  I  will  quote  a 
passage  respecting  Homer,  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauh/  in  Grecian  Ar* 
chitectfirCj  which,  I  think,  expresses  with  great  truth 
and  simplicity  the  ground  of  Homers  general  claim 
to  authority,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  question  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  received  text ; 

In  treating  of  an  age  f^r  removed  from  the  approach  of 
regular  history,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  ai-c  furnished  with  a 
guide  so  unerring  as  Homer,  whose  general  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, and  minuteness  of  description,  are  such  as  to  afford  a 
copious  Boui*ce  of  information  respecting  almost  everythiiig 
connected  with  the  times  in  which  ho  composed  his  work ;  and 
who,  being  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  re- 
lates, and,  indeed,  with  tho  earliest  matter  for  record  in  Greece, 
cannot  fell  into  mistakes  and  anachroniismB  in  arts»  or  manners^ 
or  government,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  hvod  at  a  more 
advanced  and  refined  period  ^. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  Dorotheus,  that  he  spent  his 

•  Lord  Aberdeen's  InqiiiiA^,  p.  6?,  (1822  ) 
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whole  life  in  endeavours  to  elucidate  tlie  meaning  of 
tlie  Homeric  word  KXia-irj.  Such  a  disproportion  be* 
tween  labour  and  its  aim  is  somewhat  startling;  yet 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  no  exertion  spent 
upon  any  of  the  great  classics  of  the  world,  and  at- 
tended with  any  amount  of  real  result,  is  really  thrown 
away.  It  is  better  to  write  one  word  upon  the  rock, 
than  a  thousand  on  the  water  or  the  saod :  better  to 
remove  a  single  stray  stone  out  of  the  path  that 
mounts  the  hill  of  true  culture,  than  to  hew  out  miles 
of  devious  tracks,  which  mislead  and  bewilder  us  when 
we  travel  them,  and  make  us  more  than  content  if  wo 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find,  when  we  emerge  out  of 
their  windings,  that  we  have  simply  returned  to  the 
point  in  our  age,  from  which,  in  sanguine  youth,  we 
set  out. 

As  rules  of  the  kind  above  propounded  can  only  be 
fiiUy  understood  when  applied,  the  application  of  theju 
has  accordingly  been  attempted,  in  the  work  to  which 
these  pages  form  an  Introduction.  In  this  view,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  their  necessary  sequel  I  commit  it  to 
the  press  with  no  inconsiderable  apprehension,  and  vrith 
duo  deference  to  the  judgments  of  the  learned  :  for  I 
do  not  feel  myself  to  have  possessed  either  the  fresh 
recollection  and  ready  command  of  the  treasures  of 
ancient  Greece,  or  the  extended  and  systematic  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  Homeric  literature,  which  are 
among  the  essential  requisites  of  qualification  to  deal 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  subject.  I  should 
further  say,  that  the  [>oems  of  Homer,  to  be  rightly 
and  thorouglily  sounded,  demand  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
engaged mind,  perhaps  would  repay  even  the  study 
of  a  /'fc.  One  plea  only  I  can  advance  with  confi- 
dence*    The  work,  whatever  else  it  be,  is  one  whicli 
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Las  been  founded  in  good  faitli  on  the  text  of  Homer. 
Whether  in  statement  or  in  speculation,  I  have  desired 
and  endeavoured  that  it  should  lead  me  bj  the  hand : 
and  even  my  anticipations  of  what  we  might  in  anj 
case  expect  it  to  contain  have  been  formed  by  a  reflex 
process  from  the  suggestions  it  had  itself  supplied  : 

Oh  degU  altri  poeti  onoro  e  limio ! 
Vagliarai  il  lungo  studio,  e  il  grande  amoro 
Che  m'  an  fatto  ccrcar  la  tuo  volume ; 

Til  sei  lo  mio  maestro,  c  il  mio  autoro  ^. 


Finally,  though  sliaring  the  dissatisfaction  of  others 
at  the  established  preference  given  among  us  to  the 
Latin  names  of  deities  originally  Greek,  and  at  some 
part  of  our  orthography  for  Greek  names,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  adhere  in  general  to  the  common 
custom,  and  only  to  deviate  from  it  where  a  special 
object  was  in  view,  I  fear  that  diversity,  and  even 
confusion,  are  more  likely  to  arise  than  any  benefit, 
from  eftbrts  at  reform,  made  by  individuals,  and  with- 
out the  advantage  either  of  authority  or  of  a  clear 
principle,  as  a  groundwork  for  general  consent.  I  am 
here  disposed  to  say,  ^  ovk  ayaBov  iroXuKotpavlt}  ;'  and 
again  with  Wordsworth, 

'  Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires,^ 
Yet  I  should  gladly  see  the  day  when,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Scholars,  and  especially  of  those  who  bear 
rule  in  places  of  education,  improvement  might  be 
eftected,  not  only  in  the  points  above  mentioned,  but 
in  our  solitary  and  barbarous  method  of  pronouncing 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  language.  In  this  one 
respect  the  European  world  may  still  with  justice  de- 
scribe the  English  at  least  as  the  peniitis  ioto  divisos 
or  be  Briimmos, 

^  lufeiTjo,  1.  3;. 
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SECT.   L 
Scope  of  the  Imfuiry, 

1  NOW  proceed  to  attempt,  in  a  series  of  mqoiries,  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  whicli  have  been 
stated  in  the  preliminary  Essay,  The  first  of  tlieBe 
inquiries  might  on  some  grounds  be  deemed  the  most 
hazardous.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  Early  Ethnology 
and  Ethnography  of  Greece :  or  the  Composition  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  the  succession  and  Distribution 
of  its  races,  according  to  the  text  of  Homer.  The 
religion,  the  politics,  the  niannerSj  the  contemporary 
history,  of  t[ie  Iliad  and  Odysi^ey,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered to  form  essential  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  Poet,  and 
to  have  been  distinctly  contemplated  by  his  intention. 
But  into  anterior  legends  he  only  dips  at  times:  and 
of  the  subject  of  the  succession  and  distribution  of  races 
it  probably  formed  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  treat  at 
all  \  so  that  in  the  endeavour  to  investigate  it  we  are 
entirely  dependent,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  upon 
scattered  and  incidental  notices. 

But  here  it  is,  that  the  extraordinary  sureness  and 
precision  of  the  mind  of  Homer  stands  us  in  such  ad- 
mirable stead.  Wherever,  amidst  the  cloud  and  chaos 
of  pre-Homeric  antiquity,  he  enables  us  to  discern  a 
luminous  point,  that  point  is  a  beacon,  and  indicates 
ground  on  wliieh  we  may  tread  with  confidence.  The 
materials,  which  at  a  first  glance  appear  upon  the  face 
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of  the  poems  to  be  available  for  our  purpose,  may  in- 
deed be  but  slender.  But  the  careful  gathering  toge- 
ther of  Tiiany  dispersed  indications,  and  the  strict  ob- 
Bervation  of  their  relative  bearings  has  this  effect,  that 
each  fragment  added  to  the  stock  may  both  receive 
ilhistration  from  what  is  already  known,  and  may  give 
it  in  return,  by  helping  to  explain  and  establish  rela- 
tions hitherto  doubtful  or  obscure.  And  as  the  total 
or  gross  accumulation  grows,  the  nett  result  increases 
in  a  more  rapid  ratio:  as  a  single  known  point  upon  a 
plane  tells  us  of  nothing  besides  itself,  but  two  enable 
us  to  draw  a  line,  and  three  a  triangle,  and  each  further 
one  as  it  is  added  to  construct  a  multitude  of  figures: 
or  as  in  the  map-puzzles,  constructed  to  provoke  the 
ingenuity  of  children,  when  once  a  very  few  countries 
have  been  laid  in  their  right  places,  they  serve  as  keys 
to  the  rest,  and  w^e  can  lay  out  with  confidence  the 
general  order.  Even  so  1  am  not  %vithout  hope  that, 
as  to  some  parts  at  least  of  this  ethnical  examination, 
the  Honreric  indications  may,  when  brought  together, 
warrant  our  applying  to  them  words  used  by  Cicero 
for  auotlier  ]Hupose:  ed  enim  admlrahilis  coniinuatio 
seiiesque  reriim,  tit  aim  e^v  aliis  nexce,  ei  omnes  inter  se 
apke  conligatceque  videantur^, 

I  must  not,  however,  step  over  the  threshold  of  the 
investigation  without  giving  warning,  that  we  have  to 
meet  at  the  outset  an  opinion  broadly  pronounced,  and 
proceeding  from  a  pci'son  of  such  high  authority  as 
!Mr.  Grote,  our  most  recent  historian  of  Greece,  to  the 
effect  that  these  inquiries  are  futile.  This  intimation  is 
so  important  that  it  shall  stand  in  his  own  words.  "In 
going  through  historical  Greece,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  **  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  the  Hellenic  aggregate  with 
»  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  4. 
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Its  constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start 
from,  because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not 
enable  us  to  asceud  any  higher.  By  what  circum- 
stances, or  out  of  what  pre-existing  elements,  this  ag- 
gregate was  brought  together  and  modified,  we  find  no 
evidence  entitled  to  credit^."  And  then,  in  condemna- 
tion particularly  of  Pelasgic  inquiries,  he  resumes:  '*if 
any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknow^n  ante-Heltenic 
period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to 
him  to  do  so ;  but  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no 
assured  predicates,  no  way  enlarging  our  insight  into 
real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain — what  would 
be  the  real  historical  problem— how  or  from  whom  the 
Ilellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions,  aptitudes, 

arts,  &c.  with  whicli  they  began  their  career No 

attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us — none  were  pre- 
sent to  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  even  in  tlieir  age, 
on  which  to  build  trustwortliy  affirmations  respecting 
the  ante-Hellenic  Pelas^gians." 

In  answer  to  these  passages,  which  raise  the  question 
CO  Jees  broadly  than  fairly,  it  may  first  be  observed, 
that  at  least  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  did  not  think 
what  we  are  thus  invited  to  think  for  them»  and  that 
of  the  judgment  of  the  latter,  as  an  inquirer  into  mat- 
ters of  fact,  Mr,  Grote  has  himself  justly  expressed  the 
highest  opinion*^.  Mr.  Grote,  placing  in  one  category 
all  that  relates  to  the  legendary  age,  finds  it  as  a  whole 
intractable  and  unhistorical,  with  a  predominance  of 
sentimental  attributes  quite  unlike  the  practical  turn 
and  powers  of  the  Greek  mind  in  later  times^.  But 
has  not  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium  happened  cliieHy 
because  the  genuine  though  slender  historic  materials 

*>  Orote*3  Hist,  vol,  ii.  pp.  349-51.  pai't  ii.  ch,  2.        c  Preface  p.  ix. 
•J  Prefuce  p.  xvii. 
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of  tlie  heroic  age,  supplied  by  tire  poems  of  Homer, 
have  been  overborne  and  flooded  by  tbe  accumulations 
made  by  imagination,  vanity,  resentment,  or  patriotism, 
during  a  thousand  years?  Even  of  the  unsifted  mass  of 
legend,  to  which  the  distingnished  historian  refers,  it 
may  be  doubted,  %vhetlicr  it  is  not,  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  bewildering,  formless,  and  inconsistent,  rather 
than  sentimental.  It  has  been  everywhere  darkened 
by  cross  purposes,  and  by  the  unauthorized  meddling 
of  generations,  which  had  ceased  to  sympathize  with 
the  heroic  age.  At  any  rate,  I  crave  permission  to  try 
what  we  can  make  of  that  age  in  the  matter  of  history, 
by  dealing  fii-st  and  foremost  with  bim  who  handled  it 
for  the  purposes  of  history,  apart  from  those,  I  menn 
the  after  poets,  tragedians,  and  logographers,  to  whom 
it  was  little  more  than  a  romance. 

I  trust  that  the  recent  examples  of  men  so  learned 
and  able  as  Bishop  Tliirlwall  and  K<  O.  IMiillor,  neither 
of  whom  have  thought  subjects  of  this  kind  too  unin- 
viting to  reward  inquiry,  may  avail  both  to  prevent  the 
interposition  of  a  preliminary  bar  to  the  discussion,  and 
to  protect  it  against  an  adverse  prejudgment.  By  an- 
ticipation I  can  reasonably  make  no  other  answer  to  a 
condemnatory  sentence,  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  words  Met  us  try/  But  at  any  rate,  est  opei^m  pre- 
titmi :  the  stake  is  worth  the  venture.  He  would  be 
indeed  a  worthless  biographer  who  did  not,  so  far  as 
his  materials  carried  him,  pursue  the  life  of  a  hero  back 
to  the  nursery  or  even  tbe  cradle :  and  the  same  faith- 
ful and  well-grounded  instincts  invest  with  a  surpassing 
interest  all  real  elucidation  of  the  facts  and  ideas,  that 
make  up  the  image  of  the  Greek  nation  either  in  its 
infancy  or  even  in  its  embryo. 

There  are  three  and  only  three  names  of  ordinary 
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use  in  t!ie  Iliad,  hy  wliich  the  poet  designates  the 
people  that  had  been  banded  together  against  Troy, 
This  same  people  afterwards  became  famous  in  history, 
perhaps  beyond  all  others,  first  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes, which  was  self-applied;  and  secondly  by  the  name 
of  Greeks,  which  they  acquired  from  their  Italian  con- 
querors and  captives.  Greece  is  now  again  become 
Hellas. 

These  names,  prominent  far  beyond  all  others,  are, 

1.  Aai/aol,  Danaans. 

2.  'Apycrot,  Argeians  or  Argives, 

3.  *A^aioI,  2\cha!ans. 

They  are  commonly  treated  as  synonymous.  It  ap- 
pears at  least  to  have  been  assumed  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  yielding  any  practical  results  to  an  attenijit  at 
historic  analysis  and  distribution.  To  try  this  question 
fully,  is  a  main  part  of  my  present  purpose.  Thus  much 
at  least  is  clear :  that  they  seem  to  be  the  etjuivaleuts,  for 
the  Troic  period,  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  later  times. 

But  there  are  other  names,  of  various  classes,  which 
on  account  of  their  relations  to  the  foregoing  ones  it  is 
material  to  bring  into  view. 

First,  there  are  found  in  Homer  two  other  designa- 
tions, which  puqjort  to  have  the  same  eftect  as  the 
three  already  quoted.    They  are 

1,  Hava-j^atoi,  Panachaeans. 

2.  T\av4XKtiv€^^  Panhellenes. 

Next  come  three  names  of  races,  whose  relations 
to  the  foregoing  appellations  will  demand  scrutiny. 
These  are 

1.  neXa<T7o5,  Pelasgians. 

2,  '^XXiji'ef,  Hellenes. 
Bpj5<ce9,  Thracians,  or  rather  Thraces. 
ttly,  there  are  a  more  numerous  class  of  names, 
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which  are  local  in  this  sense,  that  Homer  only  men- 
tioos  tbera  in  connection  with  particular  parts  of  Greece, 
but  which  being  clearly  tribal  and  not  territorial,  stand 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  names  which  owed,  or 
may  have  owed,  their  origin  to  the  different  cities  or 
districts  of  the  country,  such  as  Phocian  (II.  ii.  517), 
Ehodian  (654),  Elian  (II.  xi.  670),  or  Ithacan  (Odyssey 
passim) :  and  likewise  from  the  names  which  already 
were,  or  afterwards  came  to  be,  in  established  connec- 
tion with  those  of  districts,  though  they  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  originally  territorial:  such  as 
Arcadian  (11  ii.  603,  11),  Boeotian  (XL  ii*  494),  Athe- 
nian (II.  ii.  546,  551). 

Of  the  class  now  before  us  there  are  some  which  are 
of  importance  in  various  degrees  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  primitive  history  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems.     As  such  I  rank 

1.  KaSfxeioi,  Cadmeans,  in  Thebes,  II.  iv.  388  and 
elsewhere :  and  with  this,  as  an  equivalent,  Kaj/iciWe^y 
II.  iv.  385  and  elsewhere. 

2.  'Ido^ef,  lonians,  in  Athens,  II,  xiii*  685. 

3.  A&i^ieef,  Dorians,  in  Crete,  Od.  xix.  177.  A  town 
Dorion  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  as  within 
the  territories  of  Nestor,  IL  ii.  594. 

4.  Kfi^«XA/;»/eff,  Cepballenes,  in  the  islands  under 
Ulysses,  II.  ii.  631. 

5.  ^E(f}vpo\  Ephyri,  in  Thessal)',  II.  xiii.  301. 

6.  SeAXol  or  'EXXoJ,  Helli,  in  northern  Thessaly,  IL 
xvi.  234. 

7»  KavKwi^€^,  Caucones,  in  southern  Greece,  Od,  lii. 
366 :  (and  among  the  Trojan  allies,  IL  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 

8.  'Ktcioi,  Epeans,  in  Elis,  IL  ii.  619,  and  on  the  op- 
posite or  northern  coast  and  islands  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf;  compare  II.  ii.  627,  and  xiii.  691. 
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9.  "AjBai^fy,  Abantes,  in  Etiboea,  II.  ii.  536. 

10.  MuppilSove^,  Myrmidones,  in  Phthia,  II.  ii.  684. 

11,  Kouprire^i  Curetes,  111  jf.tolia,  II.  ix.  529. 

12,  ^Xeyvai,  Phlegjap,  in  Thessalj,  II.  xiii,  301. 

13.  ^np€^>  in  Tbessaly,  11.  i.  2.67,  8.  ii.  733,4* 

And  lastly  it  may  be  mentioned  tbat  in  the  single 
vord  Tpaia,  used  (II.  ii.  498)  to  designate  one  of  the 
numerous  Boeotian  toM-ns,  we  have  an  isolated  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  in  the  heroic  times  of  the  genn 
of  the  names  Greece  and  Greeks  which  afterwards  as^ 
cended  to,  and  still  retain,  such  extraordinary  fame. 

The  Homeric  text  will  aftbrd  ns  means  of  iuvestiga- 
tioD,  more  or  less,  for  the  greater  part  of  these  names, 
but  the  main  thread  of  the  inquiry  runs  with  these  five ; 
Pelasgians,  Hellenes,  Danaans,  Argeians,  Achaeaos. 

In  conjunction  witli  the  present  subject,  I  shall  con- 
sider what  light  is  thrown  by  Homer  on  the  relations  of 
the  Greeks  with  other  races  not  properly  Greek :  the 
Lycians,  the  Phcenicians,  the  Sicels,  the  Egyptians,  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  and  finally  the  Persians.  The  name 
of  the  Leleges  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Caucones, 
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SECT.  11. 
The  Pelasgiam ;  and  with  ihese^ 

a.  Arcadians,      k  Tpamm  or  Grseci,      c,  loniaos. 

d,  Atbenians.      e.  Egyptians.     /.  Thraces. 
<f.  Caucones.      h,  Leleges. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  witb  the  case  of 
the  Pelasgiaos :  and  the  questions  we  sliall  bave  to  in- 
vestigate will  be  substantiallj  reducible  to  the  follow- 
ing beads: 

1.  Are  the  Pelasgians  essentially  Greek? 

2.  If  so,  what  is  their  relation  to  the  Hellenes,  and 
to  the  integral  Greek  nation  ? 

3.  What  elements  did  they  contribute  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  composite  body  thus  called  ? 

4.  Wliat  was  their  lanofuaffe? 

5.  What  was  the  derivation  of  their  name  ? 

6.  By  what  route  did  they  come  into  Greece? 
The  direct  evidence  of  the   Homeric  poems  with 

respect  to  the  Pelasgians  is  scattered  and  faint.  It 
derives  however  material  aid  from  varions  branches  of 
tradition,  partly  conveyed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
partly  extraneous  to  them,  particularly  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  pursuits.  Evidence  legitimately  drawn  from 
these  latter  sources,  wherever  it  is  in  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstantial proof,  is  far  superior  in  authority  to  such 
literary  traditions  as  are  surrounded,  at  their  visible 
source,  with  circumstances  of  uncertainty. 

I.  The  first  passage,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is 
that  portion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  armament, 
where  Homer  introduces  us  to  the  contingent  of  Achil- 
les in  the  following  lines  : 


"^"     ^ 
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or  T  'AXqv  oX  t  'AXoTnjv  ol  t€  Tpi^x"''  h'^jjiOVTo^ 
Ot  T  (Ix^v  ^9(t}P  7/5*  *EAA<i6a  KoAAtyvi^atKa, 
Mvpfub6if€9  bk  jcaAeCiTo  kuX  "EAAtyres-  kcu  *Axatoi, 
Twi/  afj  ireinJKotn*a  rcwi^  ^i;  d^x^^  'AxiAAc^j^. 

All  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  Thessaly  stood  in  a 
most  important  relation  to  the  infant  life  of  the  Greek 
races;  whether  we  consider  it  as  the  seat  of  raany  most 
ancient  legends ;  as  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Do- 
dona,  the  highest  seat  of  religious  tradition  and  au- 
thority to  the  Greeks ;  as  connected  with  the  two 
ancient  names  of  Helli  and  Pelasgi :  or  lastly  in  regard 
to  the  proniioeiice  it  retained  even  down  to  and  during 
the  historic  age  in  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council*^.  AH  these  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  Greek  ethnological  tradition. 

Now  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  armament  is  di- 
vided into  three  great  sections. 

The  first  comprises  Continental  Greece,  with  the 
islands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and  lying 
south  of  Thessaly.  The  second  consists  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  J^Lgean.  The  third  is  wholly  Tliessalian : 
and  it  begins  with  the  lines  which  have  been  quoted. 

What  then  does  Homer  mean  us  to  understand  by 
the  phrase  to  ll€\aa-yiKQv''Apyo^  in  this  passage?  Is  it 

1.  A  mere  t^wn,  or  town  and  district,  like  AIos, 
Alope,  and  others  which  follow ;  or  is  it 

2.  A  country  comprising  several  or  many  such? 
And  if  the  latter,  does  it  describe 

1.  That  country  only  over  which  Peleus  reigned,  and 
which  supplied  the  Myrmidon  division;  or 

2.  A  more  extended  country  ? 


a  n.  H  681-5. 
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First  let  us  remark  the  use  of  the  article.  It  is  not 
the  manner  of  Homer  to  employ  the  article  with  the 
proper  names  of  places.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  distinctive  force:  as  in  the  Trojan  Cata,- 
logue  he  employs  it  to  indicate  a  particular  race  or 
body  of  Pelasgians^  apart  from  others.  Now  the  dis* 
tinctive  force  of  the  article  here  may  have  either  or 
both  of  two  bearings. 

1.  It  may  mark  off  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgians  from 
one  or  more  other  countries  or  places  bearing  the  name 
of  Argos. 

2.  Even  independently  of  the  epithet,  the  article 
may  be  rightly  employed,  if  Argos  itself  be  not  strictly 
a  proper  name,  but  rather  a  descriptive  word  indicating 
the  physical  character  of  a  given  region.  Thus  "  Scotland' 
18  strictly  a  proper  name, '  Lowlands'  a  descriptive  word 
of  this  nature:  and  the  latter  takes  the  article  where 
the  former  does  not  require  or  even  admit  it.  And 
now  let  us  proceed  to  make  our  selection  between  the 
"various  alternatives  before  us. 

Whichever  of  the  two  bearings  we  give  to  the 
article,  it  seems  of  itself  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  a  mere  town  or  single  settlement  can  be  here  in- 
tended :  for  nowhere  does  Homer  give  the  article  to  a 
name  of  that  class. 

Secondly,  in  almost  every  place  where  Homer  speaks 
of  an  Argos,  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not  mean 
a  mere  town  or  single  settlement,  but  a  country  in- 
cluding towns  or  settlements  within  it.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  rare*  In  II,  iv,  52  we  have  one  of 
them,  where  he  combines  Argos  with  Sparta  and 
Mycena;,  and  calls  all  three  by  the  name  of  cities. 


f  XL  ii.  841. 
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The  line  IL  ii.  559  probably  supplies  another.   But  in  a 
later  Section^  the  general  rule  will  be  fully  illustrated. 
It  will  also  clearly  appear,  that  the  name  Argos  is  in 
fact  a  descriptive  word,  not  a  proper  name,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  •  Lowlands'  or  to  the  Italian 

*  carapagna.' 

Thirdly :  in  many  other  places  of  the  Catalogue, 
Homer  begins  by  placing  in  the  front,  as  it  were,  the 
comprehensive  name  which  overrides  and  includes  the 
particular  names  that  are  to  follow;  and  then,  without 
any  other  distinctive  mark  than  the  use  of  the  fiiiot 
enclitic  copulative  re,  proceeds  to  enumerate  parts  in- 
cluded within  the  whole  which  he  has  previously  named. 
Thus  for  instance 

04  i*  Evfioiav  ^x^y... 
XoXn^a  T  Elprrplav  re  k^t.X.       v.  535,  6, 

*  Those  who  held  Eubcea,  both  Chaleis  and  Eretria' . . . 
Or  in  the  English  idiom  we  may  perhaps  wiite  more 
correctly, '  Those  who  held  Eubo?a,  that  is  to  say  Chal- 
eis, and  Eretria'*.,,and  the  rest. 

Again, 

<t»apiP  T€  litSiprriv  t€,,,  v.  581,  2* 

*  Those  who  held  channelled  Laconia,  abounding  in  wild 
beast*,  namely,  the  several  settlements  of  Pbaris  and 
Sparta,*  and  the  rest. 

So  with  Arcadia,  v,  603,  and  Ithaca,  v.  631. 
We  may  therefore  consider  the  verse  681, 

Nvv  av  rouF,  oaaoi  to  OcAcurytKov  "Apyoy  4vatop' 
t»  prefatory,  and  I  print  it,  accordingly,  so  as  to  mark 
a  pause. 

But,  again,  is  it  prefatory  only  to  the  division  of 
Achilles,  and  is  it  simply  the  integer  expressing  the 
e  Inf.  Met-  riii. 
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whole  territory  from  which  his  contingent  was  drawn, 
or  is  it  prefatory  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Cata- 
logue, endio^  at  v.  759,  and  does  it  include  all  the  nine 
territorial  divisions  described  therein  ?  There  is  no 
grammatical  or  other  reason  for  the  former  alternative, 
while  varions  considerations  recoramend  the  latter. 

There  is  no  sign  in  the  poems  of  any  connection 
between  Achilles  with  his  Myrmidons,  or  between  the 
kingdom  of  his  father  Peleus,  and  any  particular  part 
of  Thessaly  under  the  name  of  Argos,  or  Pelasgic 
Argos.  Although  the  division  of  Achilles  did  not 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Phthians^r,  yet  Phthia  ap- 
peal's to  be  the  proper  description  of  his  territory,  so 
far  as  it  has  a  collective  name:  and  there  are  signs, 
which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  that  the  name  of 
Phthia  itself  was  embraced  and  included  within  the 
wider  range  of  another  name. 

Again,  the  Pelasgic  name,  as  will  be  further  observed, 
is  not  in  Homer  specially  connected  with  the  South  of 
Thessaly,  where  the  realm  of  Peleus  lay,  but  rather 
with  the  North,  the  towns  and  settlements  of  which 
are  enumerated,  not  in  the  first,  but  in  the  later  para- 
graphs of  this  portion  of  the  Catalogue. 

In  the  invocation  of  the  Sixteenth  Book,  to  which 
reference  will  shortly  be  made,  Achilles  at  once  ad- 
dresses Jupiter  as  Pelasgic,  and  as  dwelling  afar  (ti?\oOi 
I'alwv) :  therefore,  the  special  Thessalian  seat  of  the  god 
could  not  be  in  the  dominions  of  Peleus, 

We  have  observed,  again,  in  the  earOer  parts  of  the 
catalogue  various  collective  names,  afterwards  explained 
distributively,  for  the  various  contingents:  but  there  is 
not  one  of  this  class  of  names  employed  for  any  of  the 
Eight  Divisions  which  follow  that  of  Achilles,  They 
f  H.  xiii.  686,  et  scqq. 
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all  seem  to  bear  the  form  of  particular  distributive 
enumerations,  belonging  to  the  comprehensive  head  of 
Pelasgic  Argos  or  Thessalj. 

There  is  also  something  in  the  obvious  break  in  the 
Catalogue,  signified  bj  the  words 

vvv  av  Tovs,  ocrcroi . . . 

which  indicate,  as  it  were,  a  completely  new  starting 
point.  There  is  nothing  else  resembling  them.  They 
fonn  the  introduction  to  a  new  chapter  of  the  lists, 
after  a  geographical  transition  from  the  islands:  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  these  marked  words,  if  Pelasgic 
Argos  Mas  either  a  mere  town  district,  or  a  local 
sovereignty,  but  a  very  good  reason,  if  Pelasgic  Argos 
meant  that  great  integral  portion  of  the  Greek  terri- 
tory, the  vale  of  Thessaly,  the  particular  parts  of  which 
the  Poet  was  about  to  set  forth  in  so  much  detaiL 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  epithet  ITc- 
\a(ryiKov  is  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Thessaliau  vale 
collectively,  as  it  is  contained  between  the  mountains 
of  Pindus  to  the  west,  CEta  and  Olympus  to  the  north, 
Othrys  to  the  south,  and  Ossa  or  tlie  sea  to  the  east. 
We  might,  without  geographical  error,  translate  the 
phrase  to  l\e\acrytKov  " Apyo^  of  the  second  Iliad  by  that 
name  of  Thessaly'',  which  the  country  afterwards  ac- 
quired: but  the  idea  wiiich  it  properly  indicates  to  us,  is, 
that  Argos  which  had  beeri  settled  hy  the  Pelasginns, 

It  is  the  only  geographical  epithet  which,  applied  to 
the  name  Ai^os,  belongs  to  the  north  of  Greece ;  and 
it  18  80  applied  by  way  of  distinction  and  opposition 
to  other  uses  of  the  name  Argos  in  other  parts  of  the 
poems,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  examine, 
namely,  the  Achaic  and  the  lasian  Argos. 

*»  Bo  Strabo,  p.  221. 
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IT,  Perhaps  tlie  most  solemn  iiivacatiou  of  Jupiter 
as  the  great  deity  of  the  Greeks  in  the  whole  of  the 
Poems  is  vvhere  Achilles,  sending  forth  Patroclus  to 
battle,  prays  that  glory  may  be  given  him.  It  runs 
thus  (II.  xvi.  233-5) : 

TsEv  av€Ly  Awbmvate,  ITeXatrytKC,  TtjX60i  vamiff 

It  seems  not  too  much  to  say  upon  this  remarkable 

passage,  that  it  shows  us^  as  it  were,  the  nation  pitching 
its  first  altar  upon  its  first  arrival  in  the  country.  It 
bears  witness  that  those  who  brought  the  worship  of 
Dodonaean  Jupiter  were  Pelasgians,  as  well  as  that  the 
spot,  which  they  chose  for  the  principal  seat  of  their 
worship,  was  Dodona.  For  the  appeal  of  Achilles  on 
this  occasion  is  evidently  the  most  forcible  tliat  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  is  addressed  to  the  highest 
source  of  Divine  power  that  he  knew. 

It  has  been  debated,  but  apparently  without  any 
conclusive  result,  what  was  the  site  of  the  Dodona  so 
famous  in  the  after-times  of  Greece *\  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  a  Dodona  to  the  w^estward  of 
Pindus,  and  belonging  to  Thesprotia  or  Molossia.  But 
this  plainly  was  not  the  position  of  the  Dodona  we  have 
now  before  us.  For  in  a  passage  of  the  Catalogue 
Homer  distinctly  places  this  Dodona  in  Thessaly,  giving 
it  the  same  epithet,  Su^x^lfiepo^,  as  Achilles  applies  to  it 
in  II.  XVI.  Gouneus,  he  says,  was  followed  by  the 
Enienes  and  Perrhoebi, 


^  The  discuasion  is  reviewed  iii  Cramer's  Greece,  vol.  i.  115. 
i  II.  ii.  7  so. 
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Both  the  name  of  the  Perrhscln  and  that  of  the  river 
Titaresius  fix  the  Dodona  of  Ilouier  in  the  north  of 
Tliessaly.  And  the  character  assigned  to  this  Titaresius, 
so  near  Dodona,  as  a  branch  of  Styx,  *the  mighty  adjura- 
tion of  the  gods/  well  illustnxtes  the  close  counection 
between  that  river,  by  which  the  other  deities  were  to 
swear,  and  Jupiter,  who  was  their  chief,  and  was  in  a 
certain  sen«e  the  administrator  of  justice  among  them. 
In  the  Odyssey,  indeed,  Ulysses,  in  his  fictitious  narra- 
tions to  Eumajus  and  Penelope,  represents  himself  as 
having  travelled  from  Thesprotia  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter,  that  was  delivered  from  a  lofty  oak*.  But  no 
presumption  of  nearness  can  be  founded  on  this  passage 
sach  as  to  justify  our  assuming  the  existence  of  a  se- 
parate Dodona  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  Ho- 
meric age :  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Ulysses  should 
not  represent  himself  as  travelling  through  the  passes 
of  Mount  Pindos^  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  into  Thes- 
eftly  to  learn  his  fate.  Nor  upon  the  other  hand  is  there 
any  vast  difficulty  in  adopting  the  supposition  which 
the  evidence  in  the  case  suggests,  that  the  oracle  of 
Dodoua^an  Jupiter  may  have  changed  its  seat  before  the 
historic  age.  The  evidence  of  Homer  places  it  in  Thes- 
8ely,  and  Homer  is,  as  we  shall  see,  corroborated  by  He- 
stod.  After  them,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  Dodona  having 
its  seat  in  Thessaly^but  much  of  one  on  the  western  side 
of  the  peninsula.  As  in  later  times  wo  find  Perrhajbi 
and  Dolopes  to  the  westward  of  Pindus,  whom  Homer 
shows  us  only  on  the  east,  even  so  in  the  course  of 
time  the  oracle  may  have  travelled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion*.     It  is  highly  improbable,  from  the  manner  in 

J  Oil.  xiv.  327  ;  xix.  296.         ^  Cramer^s  Ancient  Gh*eeee,  i.  3S3. 
1  Cmmer'a  Greece,  i.  370. 
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which  tlie  imme  la  used,  that  there  should  have  been 
two  Greek  Dodonas  in  the  Homeric  age. 

However,  the  very  passage  before  us  indicates,  that 
revolution  had  already  laid  its  hand  on  this  ancient  seat 
of  Greek  religion.  For  though  the  Dodona  of  Homer 
was  Pelasgic  by  its  origin,  its  neighbourhood  was  now 
inhabited  by  a  different  race,  the  Selli  or  Helli,  and 
these  Helli  were  also  the  vTrofpPjrai  or  ministers  of  the 
deity.  While  their  rude  and  filthy  habits  of  life  mark 
thera  as  probably  a  people  of  recent  arrival,  who  had 
not  themselves  yet  emerged  from  their  highland  home, 
and  from  the  struggle  with  want  and  difficulty,  into 
civilized  life,  still  they  had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the 
Pelasgians  with  their  inviting  possessions  and  more 
settled  habits,  and  had  acquired  hy  force  or  otherwise 
the  control  of  the  temple,  though  without  obliterating 
the  tradition  of  its  Pelasgic  origin.  The  very  fact,  that 
the  llelli  were  at  the  time  the  ministers  of  Jupiter, 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Pelasgians  were 
those  who  originally  established  it ;  for  how  otherwise 
could  the  name  of  the  Pelasgian  mce  have  fouud  its 
way  into  an  Hellenic  invocation? 

Thus,  as  before  we  found  that  what  we  term  Thes- 
saly  is  to  Homer  '  the  Argos  of  the  Pelasgians,'  so  we 
now  find  that  people  associated  mth  the  original  and 
central  worship  of  the  Greek  Jupiter,  as  having  probably 
been  the  race  to  whom  it  owed  its  establishment 

And  thus,  though  the  Pelasgians  were  not  politically 
predominant  in  Thessaly  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica,  yet 
Thessaly  is  Pelasgian  Argos :  though  they  were  not 
possessed  of  the  Dodonaean  oracle,  yet  Ju])iter  of  Do- 
dona is  Pelasgian  Jupiter  :  two  branches  of  testimony, 
the  first  of  which  exhibits  them  as  the  earliest  known 
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colonisers  of  the  country,  and  the  second  as  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  prime  article  of  its  reh'gion. 

We  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  referring  to 
the  evidence  of  Hesiod,  which,  tliough  second  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  Homer,  is  before  any  other  literary 
testimony.  He  refers  twice  to  Dodona,  Neither  time 
does  he  appear  to  carry  it  to  the  westward.  In  one 
passage  he  connects  it  immediately  with  the  Pelasgians; 

AoihiavqVj  fpijy6v  re,  OeAao-yciii'  thpavov,  r}Ktv^. 

In  the  other  passage,  he  associates  it  with  the  Hellic 
name  through  the  medium  of  the  territorial  designa- 
tion Ilellopia : 

loTt  ris  'EXAoTTiij  ttoXuXtJios'  176'  f^Aet)uta)t% 

Thus,  in  exact  accordance  witli  Homer,  he  associates 
Dodona  with  two  and  only  two  names  of  race,  the  same 
two  as  those  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles. 

III.  Nextj  we  find  in  Homer  a  widely  spread  con- 
nection between  Thessaly  and  the  islands  which  form 
as  it  were  the  base  of  the  ^gean  sea. 

From  these  islands  he  enumerates  four  contingents 
furnished  to  the  Greek  army : 

1.  From  Crete,  under  Idomeneus  {Ilii.645). 

2.  From  Rhodes,  under  TIepolemus  (653), 

3.  From  Syme,  under  Nireus  (671), 

4.  From  Nisyrus,  the  Calydna*,  and  other  minor 
islands,  under  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus  (676). 

I.  As  to  Crete.  Universal  tradition  connects  the 
name  of  Deucalion  with  Thessaly.  But  he  was  the  son, 
according  to  Homer,  of  Minos,  who  was  the  ruler  or 
warden  of  Crete  (Kp^Ti?  eV/ov/oot,  Il.xiii.450):  and  he 


*  Heaiod  ap.  Strak  \'ii,  327. 
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was  also  tlie  fatljer  of  Idomeueus,  leader  of  the  Cretans 
before  Troy  (II,  xiii.  452),  and  ruler  over  many  of  them 
(ibid.),  but  not,  so  far  as  appears,  over  tlie  wliole  island. 

Now  Minos  was  not  only  king  of  all  Crete,  but  son 
of  Jupiter  (ibid.,  and  Od.  xi.  568)  by  a  Phoenician 
damsel  of  great  note  (IL  xiv.  321) ;  we  must  thereforo 
regard  bira,or  bis  mother,  as  having  come  from  Phoenicia 
into  Crete.  The  inference  would  be,  that  Deucalion  came 
from  Crete  to  Thessaly,  and  that  he,  or  Idomeneus  his 
son,  re-migrated  to  Crete,  Homer  does  not  indeed  state 
that  Deucalion  was  ever  in  Thessaly :  but  he  indirectly 
supports  the  tradition  both  by  placing  Idomeneus  in 
a  different  position  in  Crete  from  that  of  his  grandfa- 
ther Minos,  and  otherwise °.  Tbis  supposition  would 
at  once  reconcile  the  later  tradition  with  Homer,  and 
explain  to  us  why  the  grandson  of  Minos  only  filled  an 
inferior  position. 

Again,  as  we  see  that  Thessaly  is  Pelasgic,  and  that 
the  Thessalian  Myrmidons  are  called  Aclioeans,  so  like- 
wise we  find  among  the  five  nations  of  Crete  both  Pe- 
lasgians  and  Acha^ansT*.  Here,  according  to  Strabo^ 
Staphylus  described  these  two  races  as  inhabiting  the 
plains,  and  Andron  reported  them,  as  also  the  Dorians, 
to  have  come  from  Thessaly :  erroneously,  says  Strabo 
(x.  4,,  p.  476},  making  the  mother  city  of  the  Dorians 
a  mere  colony  from  the  Thessalians.  And  the  ancient 
tradition  which  places  the  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete  (*  Jovis 
incunabula  Creten'),  concurs  with  the  idea  which  the 
above-named  facts  would  suggest^  that  the  Pelasgians 
may  have  come,  at  least  in  pai-t,  from  the  southern 
islands  of  the  ^^gean. 

2.  As  to  Rhodes.    Tiepolemus,  its  chieftain,  is  the 

son  of  Hercules,  and  of  Astyochea,  whom,  in  the  course 

o  Vid.  inf.  sect.  iii.  P  Od*  xix.  175. 
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of  his  raids,  lie  took  from  Eplijra  by  the  river  Selleeis. 
It  is  questioned  wliich  Ephjra,  and  which  Selleeis,  for 
of  both  there  were  several,  these  may  have  been.  If 
they  were  in  Thessaly'',  we  have  thus  a  line  of  connec- 
tion established  between  Thessaly  and  Rhodes. 

3.  As  to  the  contingent  from  Nisyrus,  the  Calydna?, 
and  Cos.  Firetly»  it  was  commanded  by  Pheidippus 
and  Autiphus  (678),  sons  of  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Her- 
cules. The  connection  between  Hercules  and  Thessaly, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  general  course  of  tradition, 
also  harmonises  \vitli  the  most  natural  construction 
which  can  be  put  upon  this  passage  of  Homer:  namely, 
that  this  Thessalus  was  the  person  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  eponymist  of  Thessaly,  that  he  was  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  that  either  he,  or 
more  probably  his  sons,  were  emigrauts  from  it  to  the 
islands. 

His  name,  latent  for  a  time,  may  afterwards  have 
attained  to  its  elevation,  as  a  means  of  connecting 
Thessaly  with  Hercules,  when  the  descendants  of  that 
hero  had  become  predominant  in  the  South.  Perhaps 
the  appearance  of  the  post-Homeric  name  *  Doris'  may 
be  explained  in  tlie  same  manner. 

Secondly,  Cos  is  described  as  the  city  of  Eurypylus* 
This  may  mean  a  city  which  he  had  founded ;  or  a  city 
which  was  then  actually  under  his  dominion.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  it  indicates  a  very  special  connection  of  some 
kind  between  Cos  and  Eurypylus.  Now,  his  name  is 
racntioncd  without  adjunct.  Had  he  been  a  deceased 
founder  of  the  city,  he  would  probably  have  been  called 
$€iov  like  Thoas  (II.  xiv.  230).  If  he  was  living,  who 
was  he?  We  have  in  the  Iliad  one  very  famous  Eury- 
pylus^ who  appears  among  the  nine  foremost  of  the 
4  This  questiaa  Lb  dincussecl,  inf.  sect.  ix. 
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Greek  heroes  (IK  vii,  167),  and  whose  rank  entitled 
liim  (xi.  818)  to  be  called  ^toTp€(pm\  an  epithet  eoQ- 
fined,  as  is  probable,  to  Kings^.  Now  although  Homer 
allows  himself,  when  he  is  dealing  with  secondary 
persons,  to  apply  the  same  name  to  more  than  one 
indivulual,  without  always  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  be  does  this 
for  a  person  of  the  class  of  Eurypylus.  This  probably, 
therefore,  is  the  same  Eurypylus,  as  meets  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  the  son  of  Eutrmou,  But  from  the 
Catalogue ^  it  appears  that  he  commanded  the  contin- 
gent from  Ormenium  in  Thessaly.  If  then,  the  same 
person,  who  founded  or  had  some  special  relation  to 
Cos,  was  also  the  (^mmantler  of  a  Thessalian  force,  here 
we  have  a  new  track  of  connection  between  Thessaly 
and  the  islands  to  the  southward. 

4.  Nireus,  named  by  Homer  for  his  beauty  alone, 
with  his  three  ships  from  Syme,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
make  an  unit  in  the  Greek  catalogue. 

With  this  one  inconsiderable  exception,  we  find  iu 
all  the  cases  of  island  contingents  a  connection  subsist- 
ing between  them  and  Thessaly,  and  this  connection 
not  appearing  to  be  mediate,  along  the  line  of  mainland 
which  reaches  from  Tbessaly  to  within  a  short  distance 
from  Crete,  but  afiparently  maintained  directly  by  the 
maritime  route:  a  fact  of  importance  in  considering  the 
probable  extension  and  movement  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
which  we  find  existing  in  both  regions.  We  know  from 
Homer  ^  that  the  southern  islands  were  a  common 
route  connecting  Greece  with  the  East.  There  are  also 
abundant  traces  of  migration  by  the  northern  coast  of 
the  iEgean.    Thus  it  is  at  both  those  gates  of  Greece, 

r  See  inf  sect.  ix.  »  II.  ii.  735, 

*  Oil.  iv.  83.    xiv*  199,  245.   xviL  44B. 
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rtiat  we  find  the  Pelasgian  name  subsisting  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  when  in  the  nearer  yieinitj  of  the  centre  of 
Achaean  power  it  was  already  extinct. 

IV.  Again,  I  think  we  may  trace  the  near  connec- 
tion between  the  Pclasgians  and  the  Greek  nation  in 
the  laudatory  epithets  with  which  the  former  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  AVe  must  here  keep  in  mind  on 
the  one  hand  the  extraordinary  skill  and  care  with 
which  the  Poet  employed  his  epithets,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  his  never  failing  solicitude  to  exalt  and  adorn 
ever)^  thing  Greek. 

Homer  names  the  Pelasgians  only  thrice,  and  each 
time  with  a  laudatory  epithet. 

In  II.  X.  429,  where  they  form  part  of  the  Trojan 
camp,  and  again  in  Od.  xix.  177,  where  they  are  stated 
to  be  found  in  Crete,  they  are  ^loi.  Homer  never 
applies  this  word  except  to  what  is  preeminent  in  its 
kind:  in  particular,  he  never  attaches  it  to  any  national 
name  besides  the  Pelasgi,  except  'A^^aioJ,  whicli  of  it- 
self amounts  to  a  presumption  that  he  regarded  his 
oountrymen  as  in  some  way  standing  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Pelasgians. 

In  the  remaining  passage  where  he  names  the 
Pelasgians,  that  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue  (II.  ii.  340),  he 
calls  them  ey^ea-ifimpoi.  He  uses  this  epithet  in  only 
three  other  places.  Of  itself  it  is  laudatory,  because  it 
is  connected  with  the  proper  work  of  heroes,  the  a-TaSlti 
wrfiU'Tf,  In  one  of  the  three  places  he  applies  it  in- 
dividually to  two  royal  warriors,  one  Munes  the  hus- 
band of  Briseis,  and  the  other  Epistrophus  {II,  ii.693),  a 
warrior  associated  with  Munes.  In  the  second  (II.  vii. 
134)»  he  gives  it  to  the  Arcadians;  whom  in  the  Cata- 
logue (ii.6i  1),  he  has  already  commended  as  cTricrrafievoi 
ToX€fAlXi€ty.     In  the  third  passage  (Od.  iii.  188),  he  ap. 
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pUes  the  epithet  to  the  Myrmidons  themselves.  From 
each  of  these  uses,  the  last  especially?  we  may  draw  fre^h 
presumptions  of  his  high  estimate  of  tlie  Pelasgian  name. 

V.  Again.  In  the  case  of  a  race,  unless  when  it  caa 
be  traced  to  an  Epouymus  or  name-giver,  the  plural 
name  precedes  the  singular  in  common  use.  There 
must  be  Celts  before  there  can  be  a  Celt,  and  Peks- 
gians  before  there  can  be  a  Pelasgian.  The  use  there- 
fore of  the  singular,  in  the  names  of  nations,  is  a  proof 
of  what  is  established  and  long  familiar. 

For  example.  Homer  never  calls  a  single  Greek 
Actj/aoy,  iior^Ap^efo?  (though  in  the  particular  cases  of 
Juno  and  of  Helen  he  uses  the  singular  feminine,  of 
which  more  hereafter),  but  only  'Axato? ;  and  we  shall 
find,  that  this  fact  is  not  without  its  meaning.  It  i« 
therefore  worthy  of  note,  that  he  uses  the  term  He- 
\a<Tyo^  in  the  singular.  The  chiefs  of  the  Pelasgian 
eTTiKovpoi  at  Troy  were  Hippothoua  and  Pulaeus,  (II*  iL 
843,)  who  were 

And  again,  (xvii.  288),  y 

AijBoio  YlfKatryov  ipalhtfios  vloy. 
*The  illustrious  son  of  Letlms  the  Pelasgian.*  It  seems 
uncertain,  from  their  place  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue, 
whether  these  Pelasgians  were  European  or  Asiatic; 
nor  is  it  material  to  which  region  they  belonged. 

VI.  It  is  further  observable,  that  Homer  implies  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  various  tribes  of  Pelasgi  under 
that  same  name  in  various  and  widely  separated  jdaces. 
He  says, 

'lwn60oos  6'  &yi  (pv\a  JJ^Kacry^v  iy\€<ntL(ipuyv  ♦ 

Ttav,  ol  AapCa'(Tr]U  ipi^(aKaKa  vaL€T^ov(nv. 

Strabo  justly  observes  upon  the  use  of  the  plural  (pvXa 
in   this   passage  as    implying    considerable    numbers. 
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And  the  words  rwi/  ol  in  the  folio  wing  line,  siguif)  ing 
"naiuelj  those  Pelasgi,  who,"  show  that  the  poet  found 
it  necessary  to  use  a  distinctive  mark  in  order  that 
these  Pelasgi  might  not  be  confounded  with  other  Pe- 
lasgi, Again,  as  this  is  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue,  where 
as  a  matter  of  course  no  Greeks  would  be  found,  he 
could  hardly  need  to  distinguish  them  from  any  Pelasgi 
connected  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  may  assume  it  aa 
most  probable  that  he  meant  thus  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  Pelasgi  out  of  Greece  rather  than  in  Greece. 
At  the  same  time,  he  may  have  had  regard  to  other  Pe- 
lasgians  of  Pelasgic  Argos.  In  that  country,  as  we  may 
conclude  with  confidence  from  the  appellation  itself, 
they  were  known  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  a8  we  hear  of  no  such  Pelasgian  mass  elsewhere  in 
Homer,  he  may  possibly  have  had  them  particularly  in 
his  mind,  when  he  described  the  Trojan  Pelasgians  as 
Pelasgians  of  Larissa, 

Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  nations  by  the  epithets  attached  to  their 
places  of  abode.  Homer  mentions  Larissa  but  twice : 
once  here,  and  once  where  he  relates  the  death  of 

Hippothous,  T^V  «7ro  Aapi<r(Tf}5  epijBwXoKO^  {Ihxvu, ^Ol), 

The  fertility  of  Larissa  tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  mark 
the  Pelasgi  as  a  people  of  cultivators,  having  settled 
habits  of  life. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  connected  with 
the  particular  sign  which  Homer  has  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish these  Pelasgians.  *IIippothous  led  the  Pelasgi, 
those  Pelasgi,  I  mean,  who  inhabit  productive  Larissa.' 
Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
though  there  were  many  Pelasgi  in  various  places,  there 
was  but  one  Larissa.  And,  accordingly,  the  name 
never  appears  within  the  Greece  of  Homer,  either  in 
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the  Catalogue,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  tradition  hands  down 
to  us  many  Larissas,  both  in  Greece  and  beyond  it :  and 
critics  hold  it  to  be  reasonably  presumed,  wherever  we 
find  a  Larissa^  that  there  Pelasgi  had  been  settled.  But 
this  name  of  Larissa  apparently  w^as  not,  and  probably 
could  not  have  been,  thus  largely  employed  in  Homer's 
time ;  for  if  it  had  been  so,  the  poet's  use  of  the  terra 
Larissa  would  not  have  been  in  this  case  what  be  meant 
it  to  be,  namely,  distinctive.  Yet  the  Pelasgians  were 
even  at  that  time  a])[jareiitly  falling,  or  even  fallen,  into 
decay.  How  theii  could  they  have  built  many  new  cities 
in  the  subsequent  ages?  And,  except  in  that  w^ay,  how 
could  the  name  Larissa  have  revived,  and  acquired  its 
peculiar  significance  ? 

In  six  places  of  the  Iliad  we  hear  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  city  of  Troy  which  was  built  upon  a  height, 
and  in  which  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  situated  (v.  446), 
This  aftordsusan  example  of  a  separate  name,  Wipyafio^y 
affixed  to  a  separate  part  of  a  city,  that  part  apparently 
being  the  citadeK  In  like  manner  the  citadel  of  Argos 
(which  stood  upon  an  eminence)  had,  at  a  later  date,  a 
distinct  name,  which  was  Larissa \  and  was  said  to  have 
been  derivetl  from  a  daughter  of  Pelasgus  so  called >'. 
Now  it  may  have  been  the  general  rule  to  call  tho 
citadels  of  tlie  Pclasgian  towns  Larissa.  If  so,  tlien 
w^e  can  readily  understand  that  so  long  as  the  towns 
themselves,  or  rather,  it  might  be,  the  scattered  ham- 
lets, remained-,  the  name  of  the  citadels  would  be  rarelv 
heard ;  but  when  the  former  fell  into  decay,  the  solid 
masonry  which  the  Pelasgi  used  for  walls  and  for 
public  buildings,  but  which  did  not  extend  to  private 
dwellings,  would  remain.  Thus  the  citadels  would 
naturally  retaiu  their  own  old  name,  which  had  beeu 
X  Stnvlw  %iii.  6,  p,  370,  y  CVaiuer s  Greece,  iii.  244. 
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originally  attached  to  them  with  reference  to  their  for- 
tifications. This  hypothesis  will  fully  account  for  tlie 
absorption  of  the  particular  and  separate  names  of  towns 
in  the  original  and  common  name  of  their  citadels. 

Where  an  agricultural  settlement  was  made  upon 
ground,  some  particular  spot  of  which  afforded  easy 
means  of  fortification,  convenience  would  probably  dic- 
tate the  erection  of  a  citadel  for  occasional  retreat  in 
time  of  danger,  without  any  attempt  to  gather  closely 
into  one  place  and  surround  with  walls  the  residences 
of  the  settlers :  a  measure  which,  as  entailing  many  dis- 
advantages, was  only  likely  to  take  place  under  the 
pressure  of  strong  necessity*  Such  I  have  presumed 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  history  of  the  Pelasgian  La- 
riasas.  That  which,  while  it  flourished  as  a  Pelasgian 
settlement,  might  be  an  Argos*,  would,  perliaps,  after  a 
conquest,  and  the  changes  consequent  upon  it,  become 
at  last  a  Larissa. 

But  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  most  fertile  lands, 
lying  entirely  open  and  level,  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
ofler  peculiar  temptations  to  the  spoiler,  and,  on  the 
other,  offer  no  scarped  or  elevated  spot  suitable  for  a 
separate  fortification.  In  such  a  case  the  name  ipt^w- 
Xa^  would  be  best  deserved,  and  in  such  a  case  too 
the  probable  result  would  be,  to  build  a  walled  town 
including  all  the  habitations  of  the  colonists.  This 
walled  town  would,  for  the  very  same  reason  as  the 
citadels  elsewhere,  be  itself  a  Larissa :  and  thus  this 
Ftbigian  name  might  be  a  distinctive  one  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  yet  might  become  a  common  one  afterwards. 

All  this  corresponds  with  the  general  belief  on  the 
two  points,  (i)  that  the  Pelasgians  dwelt,  as  in  Attica, 
tcwfAfiSoif,  and  (2)  that  the  Larissas  are  Pelasgian. 
*  hsL  sect.  viii. 
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But  moreover  it  is  supported  by  particular  instances. 
Troy,  for  example,  Iiad  its  Pcrgama  on  a  lofty  part  of 
the  site  Ttvliere  it  stood  :  and  from  the  epithets  aiTrelvvi, 
offtpvoea-aa,  ?Jre/uoVcrcra,  applied  to  the  name  *IXlOf  but 
never  to  Tpoli]  (of  course  I  mean  when  this  latter  word  is 
used  for  tlie  city,  the  only  class  of  cases  in  point),  it  may 
justly  be  inferred  that  II us*  built  the  Pergama  when  he 
migrated  into  the  plain.  But  the  wall  surrounding  the 
entire  city  was  only  built  in  the  next  generation,  under 
King  Laomedon,  who  employed  Neptune  and  Apollo 
for  the  purpose. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  marked  instance,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ease  of  Thebes.  We  know  from  Thucy* 
dides*"  that  Boeotia  was,  from  its  openness  and  fertility, 
more  liable  to  revolutions  from  successive  occupancy 
than  other  parts  of  Greece.  With  tliis  statement  a 
passage  of  the  Odyssey*^  is  in  remarkable  accordance. 
Homer  tells  us  that  Amphion  and  Zethus,  prol)ably 
among  the  very  earliest  Hcllic  immigrants  into  !MitldIe 
Greece,  first  settled  on  the  site  of  Thebes ;  and,  he 
adds  specially,  that  they  fortified  it.  But  apparently 
it  could  not  have  been  the  usual  practice  of  tlie  time 
to  surround  entire  cities,  at  least,  with  fortifications,  be- 
cause he  goes  on  to  assign  the  special  reason  for  its 
being  done  iu  this  case,  namely,  that,  even  powerful  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  hold  that  country,  so  open 
{evpu-^opo^,  Od.xi.  265)  and  rich,  except  with  the  aid  of 
walls.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  case  like  the  AaptWjy 
ipi^iioXa^  of  the  seventeenth  Iliad,  and  both  alike  were 
probably  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  direct  notices  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi  in  Homer,     But  we  have  still  a  considerable  bar* 

*  H.  XX.  215  and  seqq.  ^  Thuc.  i.  cap.  2. 

''  Od  xii.  360-5. 
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vest  of  indirect  notices  to  gather.  Particularly,  in 
di^ussing  the  meaning  of  the  name  lonians,  we  shall 
hereafter  find  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer's  Athe- 
nians were  Pelasgic:  and  I  propose  here  to  refer  to 
some  similar  indications  with  respect  to  the  Arca- 
dians. 

The  Arcadians  in  Homer, 

Like  the  Pelasgians,  the  Arcadians  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  happy  in  never  heing  mentioned  without  Homer's 
commendation.  In  Ihii,  6ii  they  are  fTrnTrdfjievot  tto- 
X^fit'C^tiv.    In  II .  vii,  134  they  are  €7x^o-<V^/ck><. 

In  the  Catalogue  he  also  throws  some  light  upon  tlie 
habits  of  the  Arcadians :  first,  by  describing  them  as 
heavy  armed,  ayy^Lfxa^riTai :  secondly,  by  stuting  that 
they  had  no  care  for  maritime  pursuits.  In  both  re- 
spects their  relation  to  the  Trojans  is  remarkable. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Arcadians,  the  epithet  ayx'' 
fjLd)^ijTat  is  nowhere  used  except  for  the  substantive 
AapSai^ot,  and  the  position  of  the  Dardaniaus  in  Troas 
Tcry  much  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Arcadians  in 
Greece.  Again,  the  Trojans,  as  we  know,  were  so  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ships,  that  Paris  liad  to  build  them  by 
way  of  special  undertaking.  These  resemblances  tend 
to  suggest  a  further  likeness.  As  the  Trojans  appear  to 
have  been  peculiarly  given  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  it 
IS  reasonable  to  suppose  the  poet  had  the  same  idea  of 
the  Arcadians.  The  ayxtiu^ix'^Tat  is  connected  with 
the  habits  of  settled  cultivators.  A  peasantry  furnishes 
heavy  infantry*,  while  light  troops  are  best  formed  from 
a  population  of  less  settled  habits  and  ruder  mannei'S. 
And  as  the  use  of  ships  had  much  less  to  do  with 
regular  commerce  than  with  piracy  and  war/'  so  the 

^  Tliis  state  of  ideas  and  hahits  is  well  illustrated  by  Odyas,  xtv. 
222-6  :  and  see  inf  sect.  7, 
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absence  of  maritime  habits  tends,  for  the  heroic  age,  to 
imply  a  pacific  character.  In  those  clays  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  easy  locomotion  was  booty :  and  there 
was  no  easy  locomotion  for  bodies  of  men,  except  by 
ships.  Though  inclosed  by  hills,  Arcadia  was  a  horse 
feeding*,  therefore  relatively  not  a  poor  country.  In 
later  times  it  was,  next  to  Laconia^',  the  most  popu- 
lous province  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  even  in  Homer, 
although  its  political  position  was  evidently  secondary, 
it  supplied  no  less  than  sixty  ships  with  large  crews  to 
eacliBT,  All  this  is  favourable  to  the  tradition  which 
gives  it  a  Pelasgian  character. 

Again,  the  Arcadians  were  commanded  by  Agapenor 
the  son  of  Anctrus''.  He  would  appear  not  to  have 
^been  an  indigenous  sovereign.  For  we  learn  from  a 
)eech  of  Nestor  in  the  twenty-third  Book',  that  games 
were  celebrated  at  the  burial  of  Amarynceus  by  the 
Epeans,  in  which  he  himself  overcame  in  wrestling 
Ancti^us  the  Pleuronian.  Anca^us  therefore  was  not  an 
Arcadian  but  an  i¥.tolian  :  and  his  son  Agapenor  was 
probably  either  the  first  Arcadian  of  his  race,  or  else  a 
stranger  appointed  by  Agamemnon  to  command  the 
Arcadians  in  the  Trojan  war.  Their  having  ships  from 
Agamemnon,  and  a  chief  either  foreign  or  of  non-Ar* 
cadian  extraction,  are  facts  which  tend  to  mark  th© 
Arcadians  as  politically  dependent,  and  therefore  />ro 
ianio  as  Pelasgian  :  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  what- 
ever in  Greece  was  Pelasgian  at  the  epoch  of  tlie 
Troica^  was  also  subordinate  to  some  race  of  higher 
and  more  effective  energies. 

Again.    It  will  hereafter  (I  think)  be  found  that  the 

«  Strabo  viii.  p.  383.  ^  II.  ii,  610. 

'  Xenoph.  Hell.  vii.  t,  23,  and         ^  II,  ii,  609. 
Cramer  iii,  299.  »  ^30-5 • 
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institution  of  all  gymnastic  and  martial  games  was 
Hellenic  and  not  Pelasgic^.  In  the  passage  last  quoted 
tliei'e  is  a  very  remarkable  statement,  tliat  there  were 
present  at  the  games  Epeans,  Pvliaus,  and  jEtolians : 
that  Is  to  say,  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  except  the 
Arcadians.  Thus  we  have  a  strong  presumption  esta- 
blished that  these  games  were  not  congenial  to  Arca- 
dian habits :  and  if  the  same  can  be  shown  from  other 
sources  with  respect  to  the  Pelasgians,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  Arcadians  were  themselves  Pelas- 
gian. 

Once  more.  Tn  the  sixth  book  Nestor  relates,  that 
in  his  youth  tlie  Pylians  and  Arcadians  fought  near  the 
town  of  Pheia*  and  the  river  lardanos.  The  Arcadians 
M'erc  commanded  by  Ereuthalion,  who  wore  the  armour 
of  Areithous.  Areithous  had  met  his  death  by  strata- 
gem from  Lycoorgos,  who  appropriated  the  armour,  and 
be<jueathed  it  to  his  Bcpairwp,  or  comjjanion  in  arms, 
Ereuthalion.  Nestor,  on  the  part  of  the  Pylians,  en- 
countered Ereuthalion,  and  by  the  aid  of  Minerva  de- 
feated him. 

From  this  tale  it  would  appear,  first,  that  Lycoorgus 
was  king  of  Arcadia.  His  name  savours  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  from  its  relation  to  \vKamv  of  the  later  tmdition 
respecting  Arcadia,  and  to  Lycaon  son  of  Priam,  de- 
scended by  the  mother's  side  from  tlic  Leleges;  again, 
to  Lycaon  the  father  of  Pandarus ;  possibly  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lycia.  The  allusion  to  his  having 
succeeded  by  stratagem  only,  is  very  pointed  (148), 

rhv  AvKdopyo^  tTrtt^rc  dc/Ao),  oiJrt  Kparti  ye, 

and  the  terms  employed  appear  to  indicate  a  military 

inferiority :  wliich  accords  with  the  probable  relation  of 

the  Arcadians,  as  Pelasgi,  to  their  Hellenic  neighbours. 

^  See  inf.  sect.  vii. 
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And  this  again  corresponds  with  tbe  close  of  the  story; 
in  which  Nestor,  fighting  on  the  part  of  tho  Pylians 
A^'ho  were  Achaean,  and  therefore  Hellenic^  conquers 
the  Arcadian  chieftain  Ereuthalion  (11.  ¥1,132—56), 

It  may  be  remarked  once  for  all,  that  this  military 
inferiority  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  Pelasgi 
were  cowards,  but  simply  as  implying  that  they  gave 
way  before  tribes  of  more  marked  military  genius  or 
habits  than  themselves ;  as  at  Hastings  the  Saxons  did 
before  the  Normans  ;  or  as  the  Russians  did  in  the  late 
war  of  1854-6  before  the  Western  armies. 

Lastly,  the  Sio^  applied  to  Ereuthalion  (11.  v.  319), 
accords  with  the  use  of  that  epithet  for  the  Pelasgi 
elsewhere. 

Thus  a  number  of  indications  from  Homer,  slight 
when  taken  separately,  but  more  considerable  when 
combined »  and  drawn  from  all  the  passages  in  which 
Homer  refers  to  Arcadia,  converge  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Arcadians  were  a  Pelasgian  people. 

They  arc  supported  by  tho  whole  stream  of  later  tra- 
dition ;  which  placed  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  in  Ar- 
cadia, which  nnifomily  represented  the  Arcadians  as 
autochthon ic^  and  which  made  them  competitors  with 
the  Argives  for  the  honour  of  having  given  to  the  Pe- 
lasgians  their  original  seat  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Hero  too  philology  steps  in,  and  lends  us  some  small 
aid.  The  name  of  Upoa-^Xtivoi^  winch  the  Arcadians 
took  to  themselves,  and  which  is  assumed  to  mean  older 
than  the  moon,  appears,  when  so  understood,  to  ex- 
press a  very  forced  idea :  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  name  could  even  creep  into  use. 
But  if  we  refer  its  origin  to  irpo  and  SeXXoJ  or  ^^eXXi/re?, 
it  tlien  becomes  the  simple  indication  of  the  historical 
I  Xenoph.  Hell.  vil.  1.33. 
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fact  we  are  looking"  for,  namely,  that  tliej,  a  Pelasgic 
population,  occupied  Arcadia  before  any  of  tlie  Hellic 
or  Sellic  races  had  come  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

From  its  rich  pastures,  Arcadia  was  originally  well 
adapted  for  Pelasgiaii  inhabitants.  Defended  by 
mountains^  it  offered,  as  Attica  did  through  the  poverty 
of  its  soil,  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  that  race,  when 
dispossessed  from  other  still  more  fertile,  and  perhaps 
also  more  accessible  tracts  of  the  Peloponnesus"^,  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  account  both  for  its  original  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  long  retention  of  it. 

We  seem  then  to  find  tlie  Arcadians  of  Homer 
(first)  pohtically  dependent*  and  (secondly)  commanded 
by  a  foreigner,  but  yet  (thirdly)  valiant  in  war.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  ani- 
mal or  even  moral  courage,  but  the  political  and  govern- 
ing element,  which  is  the  main  element  in  high  martial 
talent.  All  this  we  shall  find,  as  we  already  have  in 
Bome  degree  found,  to  be  a  Pelasgian  portraiture.  And 
if  it  should  seem  to  have  been  drawn  wnth  the  aid  of 
conjecture,  let  it  at  any  rate  bo  observed  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  Arcadian  character  in  the  historic 
ages.  They  appear  from  various  indications  to  havo 
been  for  many  generations  the  Swiss  of  Greece :  not 
producing  great  commanders,  and  obscure  enough,  until 
a  very  late  date,  in  the  political  annals  of  the  country, 
but  abounding  in  the  materials  of  a  hardy  soldiery,  and 
taking  service  with  this  or  that  section  of  the  Greeks 
as  chance  might  dictate.  For  in  Xenophon  they  boast 
that  when  any  of  the  Greeks  wanted  auxiliaries  (eV/- 
Kovpot)  they  came  to  Arcadia  to  obtain  them:  that  the 
Lacedflemonians  took  them  into  company  when  they  in- 
Taded  Attica,  and  that  the  Thebans  did  the  very  same 

m  Thiic.  i.  2, 
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wlien  they  invaded  LacedvT^mon ''.  Aiul  Tluicytlides  tells 
us  that,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  tlie  Mantineans,  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  brother  Arcadians,  fought  for  hire  \inth 
the  Athenians  on  one  side,  while  another  contingent 
from  the  very  same  State  assisted  the  Corinthiuoy,  w^ho 
had  come  in  force  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse 
against  them**. 

Two  other  circumstances,  slight  in  themselves,  still 
remain  for  notice. 

K  It  was  through  the  authority  and  practice  of  the 
Romans  that  the  name  of  Greeks  or  Graians  came  ul- 
timately to  supplant  that  of  Hellenes.  Out  of  this  fact, 
which  is  the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  in  our 
possession,  arises  the  presumption,  that  as  it  was  the 
Pelasgians  who  may  be  said  to  have  supplied  the  main 
link  between  Greece  and  Italy,  and  between  the  Hel- 
lenic and  the  Roman  language,  the  Graians  could  not 
but  have  been  a  branch  or  portion  of  that  people. 
Now  we  know  that  the  Pelasgians  were  cultivators  of 
the  plains.  Boeotia  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indicated  by 
Thucydidesi*  as  the  richest  plaiu^  of  Greece,  and  on 
that  account  among  the  parts  most  liable  to  the  displace- 
ment of  their  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  probably  a 
plain  where  the  Pela^gi  would  have  settled  early  and  in 
numbers:  and  it  deserves  notice,  that  the  Catalogue"', 
placing  the  town  of  Graia  in  Boeotia,  places  it  where  wo 
naturally  assume  a  large,  though  now,  as  in  Tliessaly, 
subordinate  Pelasgian  population  to  have  existed. 

Nor  is  the  passage  in  which  Aristotle  notices  the 
TpaiKot  adverse  to  the  belief  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian 
race.    Ho  states  that  the  delusre  of  Deucalion  was  in  the 


n  Xcuoph.  Hellen.  vii.  i.  23. 
o  Thucyd-  vii.  57, 
P  B.  I  2. 


q  See  also  Miiller,  OrchomeuuB 
p,  77,  anU  his  references, 
«-  II,  ii.  498. 
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ancient  Hellas :  wliich  is  the  country  reacbiiig  from  Do- 
doim  to  the  Aclielous  {(wrtj  <5*  io'Tw  rj  ircpi  rhv  AtctSwvni^ 
Koi  rov  'A^^cXwof).  This  may  include  either  great  part, 
or  the  whole,  ofThessaly:  whether  we  understand  it  of 
the  little  and  Thessalian  Acheloiis,  near  Lamia,  which 
was  witliin  tliirty  .stadia  of  the  Spercheus*':  or  of  the 
great  AchelouR,  which  skirted  the  western  border  of 
that  country,  and  whose  Jine  of  tributaries  was  fed  from 
the  slopes  of  Pindus.  If  we  understand  the  Dodoiia  of 
Epirus,  tliis  will  give  a  considerable  range  of  country, 
all  of  it  outside  Thessaly.  Aristotle  proceeds  to 
say,  that  there  dwelt 'the  Selli,  and  those  then  called 
Tpaitcoi  but  now  Hellenes  (kuI  ot  KaXovfxevoi  tote  jtiiv 
TpaiKol  vvv  Je^EXX^rff).  Thus  he  describes  as  r/oau-o! 
those  %vho,  together  with  the  Selli,  were  the  i nimbi tants 
of  the  country  that  Homer  calls  Pelasgic  Argos :  so  that 
according  to  him  the  TpaiKot  were  not  Sellic:  and  the 
tinie>  when  they  were  thus  neighbours  of  the  Selli,  was 
the  pre-Helleuic  time.  This  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  by  Aristotle  that  the  Graians  were  Pelasgic^ 
for  we  know  of  no  otlier  pre-ndlenic  race  in  Thessaly  ^ 
•2.  In  vv.  695,  6  we  find  that  {Uvpa^ro^)  Pyra-sus  in 
Tliessaly  (probably  deriving  its  name  from  irvpo^  wheat, 
grain),  is  described  as  A/fpLtiTpo<:  rifAtm^i  and  it  is  the 
only  ground  consecrated  to  Ceres  that  Homer  men- 
tions. It  is  material  that  this  should  be  in  Thessaly, 
the  especially  Pelasgic  country :  for  both  sliglit  notices 
in  Homer,  and  much  of  later  tradition,  connect  the 
PeJasgi  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  worship  of  that 
deity.  For  example,  Pausauias  mentions  a  tenij>le  of 
Ati^ttmp  ne\a«T7]y"  at  Corinth  even  in  his  own  time. 
This  connection  in  its  turn  serves  to  confirm  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Pelasgi  as  a  rural  and  agricultural  people* 

*  Btrabo  ix.  p.  ^33.  *■  Aristot.  Mctcorol.  1x4, 

"  Puns.  ii.  21.  2. 
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So  far  as  this  part  of  the  evidence  of  Homer  is  con- 
cerned, it  goes  to  this  only,  that  with  the  aid  of  Ilesiod 
it  serves  to  exhibit  Cores  in  direct  relations  with  two 
countries;  both  with Tliessaly, and,  as  i^ill  now  be  shown, 
with  Crete;  in  which  also,  as  we  know  from  Homer 
(brought  down  by  Hesiod  to  a  later  date),  the  Pelas- 
giau  name  still  remained  when  it  had  apparently  been 
submerged  elsewhere  in  Greece;  and  in  which  there- 
fore it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Pelasgian  element  was 
more  than  usually  strong  and  durable. 

In  the  fifth  Odyssey^  %ve  are  told  that  Ceres  fell  in 
love  with  a  son  of  Iasu8  (lasion,  in  Hesiod  lasios),  whom 
she  met  v€iw  €v\  rpiiroXi^ ;  in  what  country  Homer  does 
not  say,  but  Hesiod,  repeating  the  story,  adds  it  was  in 
Crete,  K^iJt*??  eu  irlovi  Silj/Atpy,  Tlms  the  double  connec- 
tion is  made  good. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  name  lasus  goes  of  itself 
to  establish  a  Pelasgian  origin, 

1 .  Because  *^Ia(Tov  'A^-yo?  is  an  old  name  for  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, or  else  a  large  portion  of  it;  whereas  the 
Hellenic  name  was,  as  we  know,  'A')(aiKov''Apyo^.  And 
the'laa-iSai  reigned  in  Orchomenus^  two  or  three  gene- 
rations Ijefore  the  Neleids.  This  probably  touches  a 
period  wlien  no  Hellic  tribes  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
found  their  way  into  the  Peloponnesus**,  and  when  the 
dynasties  even  of  the  middle  and  north  were,  as  is  pro* 
bable,  chiefly  Pelasgian. 

2.  Because  "laa-o^^  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian leaders,  and  the  Athenians  were,  as  we  shall  find, 
manifestly  Pelasgian.  His  father  Sphelus  is  also  the 
son  of  Boucolus,  a  name  which  will  be  shown  to  be  of 
Pelasgic  and  not  Hellenic  character*". 


xOd.v-  125. 

y  Hesiod.  Tbcog.  971. 

»  Od.  xi.  281-4. 


a  See  inf.  sect,  8, 
b  11.  XV.  332,  7, 
c  InL  scct.vi. 
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3.  Because  Dmetor  the  son  of  lasus  was  the  ruler 
of  Cyprus  at  the  e|>oc]i  of  the  Troiea,  aud  that  island 
seems  to  have  stood  in  an  anomalous  relation  of  half- 
dependence  to  Agamemnon,  which  is  best  capable  of 
explanation  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  inliabited  by 
a  population  still  retaining  its  Pelasgian  cliaracter.  To 
this  question  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  return  in 
a  moi-e  full  consideration  of  the  case  of  Cyprus. 

Of  later  tradition,  tliere  is  abundance  to  connect 
Ceres  with  the  Pelasgians:  their  chamcter  as  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  hers  as  the  giver  of  grain  :  the  worship  of 
her  at  Eleusis,  dating  from  time  immemorial,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  founded  upon  rites  different  from  those 
in  vogue  at  a  later  epoch :  this  too  taken  in  connection 
vrith  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  Athens,  and  its  long  re- 
tention of  that  character.  In  the  ancient  hymn  to 
Ceres,  estranged  from  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  she 
comes  to  Eleusis,  and  there  herself  founds  the  worship ; 
and  she  announces  in  her  tale  that  she  was  come  from 
Crete : 

I  even  venture  to  suggest  it  as  possible  that  tlie 
existence  of  a  T^fxtvo^  (or  land  devoted  to  tlie  service  of 
any  deity)  at  all,  affords  a  presumption  of  a  Pelasgic 
population  and  institutions.  For  we  find  only  three 
other  cases  of  such  endowments  :  all  in  places  strongly 
marked  with  a  Pelasgic  character.  One  is  that  of  the 
river  Sperchius  in  Thessaly  :  a  second  that  of  Venus  in 
Cyprus;  and  the  third  that  of  Jupiter  in  Gargarus^ 


The  loniaits. 
The  notices  of  the  lonians  contained  in  Homer  are 

<1  HjTuo.Cer,  133.  «  llxxiii.  1 4».  Od.niLs'Sa.  Ilviii. 48. 
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faint  and  few:  but  they  arc  in  entire  contradiction  with 
tlie  prevailing  tradition. 

The  word  'Iao^e9  occurs  only  once  in  tbe  poems, 
where  we  find  the  five  contingents  of  Boeotians,  lonians, 
Locrians,  Plitbians,  and  Epeaus,  united  in  resisting,  but 
ineifectually.  Hector  s  attack  upon  the  sliips.  Tbey  are 
here  termed  eXKextrwve^^i  an  epithet  which  is  unfortu- 
nately nowhere  else  employed  by  the  poet.  The  order 
in  wliicli  they  are  named  is, 

1.  B«otians,         2.  louians,         3.  Locrians, 
4.  Phthians,  5,  Epeans. 

A  description  thus  commences  in  three  part^,  of  which 
tbe  first  is  (689-91), 

01  flip  *AOT]Pa(a>v  TTpokiX^eyniroi'  Iv  S'  fipa  rotcrii' 

4>et5as  re  2n)(^os  re,  BCa^  t  ivi' 
Tlie  second  describes  the  leaders  of  the  Epeans :  the 
third  of  the  Phthians,  and  these,  it  says,  meaning"  ap|m- 
rently  tlic  Phthian  force,  fought  in  conjunction  witli 
the  Ba?otians,  ^fra  ]^ottl)riov  ^fia^ovro  (700).  No  Bijeo- 
tian  leaders  are  named ;  the  absence  of  Oilean  Ajax, 
who  officially  led  the  Locrians,  is  immediately  accnuntcd 
for  by  saying  tliat  he  was  witli  his  inseparable  friend, 
tbe  Telamonian  eliief. 

These  ^lao^es  eXK€)(lT(i>v€^  then  were  the  TrpoXeXryfiiyot^ 
a  chosen  band  of  the  Athenian  force;  or  else  they  were 
the  force  coniposod  of  men  picked  among  tbe  Athe- 
nians. But  no  distinguished  quality  or  act  of  war  is  re- 
counted of  tbe  Athenians,  either  liere*or  elsewhere  in  the 
Iliad.  They  are  aimjily  called  fAfja-rwpe^  at/r^?,^  but  this 
is  a  mere  general  epithet,  bas  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular conduct,  and  is  not  sustained  by  any  relation  of 
their  feats  in  arms.  Tbe  five  divisions  above  named 
fight  in  order  to  be  beaten  by  the  Trojans:  and  we 
f  li.  xiii.  6j5.  g  I],  iv.  3^8. 
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maybe  sure  timt  Homer  does  not  produce  the  flower  of 
the  Greeks  for  such  a  purpose.  Nor  has  the  Athenian 
chief  Menestheus  any  distinction  whatever  accorded  to 
him,  even  in  the  much  questioned  passage  of  the  Cata- 
logue, except  that  of  being  excellent  at  marshalling  forces. 

The  passage  U,  ii,  546-56,  describing  the  Athenians 
in  the  Catalogue,  is  of  so  much  historical  interest 
through  the  various  points  it  involves,  as  to  deserve  a 
particular  consideration,  which  it  may  best  receive  in 
this  place.  Upon  it  clepends  some  part  of  the  Homeric 
evidence  relating  to  the  signs  of  a  Pelasgian  origin. 

Three  lines  of  it  must  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, in  order  to  describe  the  Athenian  contingent  and 
its  commander. 

ot  S*  &p*  *A^vas  c^x^^)  iiiKTifjifvov  TtTokitOpov , , .      (v.  546.) 

r^  d*  UfAa  ntpTTiKovTa  fUXawat  ptj^s  iiiopro.  {.SS^"^ 

To  the  supposition  that  this  jejune  minimum  repre- 
sents the  passage  in  its  original  form,  it  is  certainly  an 
objection,  that  in  no  other  place  of  the  whole  Catalogue 
has  Homer  dispatched  quite  so  drily  and  summarily  any 
important  division  of  the  force. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  falls  into  three  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  is  separable  from  the  two 
others,  and  the  first  with  the  second  is  also  separable 
from  the  third.     They  are  as  follows : 

(i)_vv.546-9. 

brjfiotf  ^Epexfirjoi  ^iryaKTJTopo^,  Zv  ttot  ^ABrjm} 
^pei//'€  Atof  Ovy6Tfjp,  riKt  bk  ((Cb^po9  "Apovpa^ 
Kah  8'  ^i'  'A0i}ni<r  iXa-fv,  ccjJ  iv\  ttIovi  i'jj<^. 

Tliere  is  a  reading  of  'AOtfvm  for  'AOtiptjcr' :  it  is  dis- 
puted whether  rke  ap|»lies  to  ^^p^ov  or  to  Ercchtheus ; 
whether  iw  is  to  he  understitod  of  Erechtheiis  or  of 

K 
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Minerva ;  and 


what  is  the 


of 


meaTiing  or  irtovi 
applied  to  ii;w?  The  variety  of  lection  is  not  material : 
the  apphcation  of  reVf  is  clearly  to  Erechtheiis,  as  seems 
also  that  of  ew  to  ^linerva^'.  Again*  the  applieation  of  the 
epithet  'ttIovi  to  the  temple  is  perhaps  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  Od.  xii*  346,  tFiova  vnov^  and  IL  v,  512,  fiaXa 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  lines,  or  the  two  which 
follow,  were  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  but 
the  Psendo-Herodotus,  in  the  Life  of  Homer,  e.  28, 
states  that  they  were  interpolated. 

The  objections  from  internal  evidence  are  stated  by 
Payne  Knight'. 

1.  That  the  Greeks  had  no  temples  at  the  time  of 
the  Troica, 

2.  That  as  "Apovpa  is  superficies  non  arhis  TerrcBy  so 
it  was  not  a  known  personiUcation  at  the  time  of 
Homer. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  hear  of  Trojan  temples 
in  the  Iliad  ;  probably  also  of  the  Greek  temple  of 
Apollo  io  11.  IX.  404;  and  of  Greek  temples  in  the 
Odyssey,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  We  hear  of 
iKtoIian  priests  in  II.  ix.  575;  while  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  should  have  been  priests  without  temples* 

Again,  the  circumstances  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad 
were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  mention  of  temples 
usually  or  frequently.  Therefore  this  is  not  a  ground 
of  suspicion  against  the  passage. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Earth,  Tafa,  as  well  as  "Apovpa,  was 
apparently  to  Homer,  not  less  than  to  the  other  an- 
cients, a  surface,  not  a  solid  (KVKXorepijq  **>«■  awo  ropvov^ 
Herod,  iv,  36.)  The  objection  really  is,  that  "Apovpa 
^  Heync  in  loc.  i  In  loc. 
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means  a  particular  class  of  ground,  namely,  arable  or 
cultivable  land ;  and  tliat  to  personify  tliis  class  of  land 
by  itself  is  artificial,  far-fetclied,  and  not  in  the  manner 
of  Homer. 

To  me  it  appears  clear  that  it  would  bo  unnatural  for 
us»  but  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  so  for  Homer.  We 
could  not  in  poetry  well  treat  Corn-field  or  Garden  as 
a  person  :  but  the  corn-bearing  Earth  {jQEi^mpo^" Apovpa) 
had  for  the  Greeks  in  their  early  days  a  vividness  of 
meaning,  which  it  has  not  for  us.  To  us,  to  the  modem 
European  mind,  the  gifts  of  Ceres  are  but  one  item  in 
an  interminable  list  of  things  enjoyable  and  enjoyed : 
to  man  when  yet  youthful,  while  in  his  first  ruder  con- 
tact with  his  mother  Earth  and  the  elements,  while 
possessed  of  few  instruments  and  no  resources,  this  idea 
was  as  determinate,  as  it  was  likewise  suggestive  and 
poetical.  The  Latins  have  no  word  by  which  to  render 
the  word  "Apovpa  in  its  full  meaning,  though  anmtn 
must  have  been  taken  from  it,  or  from  the  same  root 
with  it.  It  nearly  corresponds  witli  the  English  'glebe' 
in  its  proper  usei.  It  signifies  not  only  corn  land,  but 
all  productive  land,  for  instance,  vine  land,  in  II.  iii.  246. 
But  to  them,  so  pregnant  was  the  idea,  that  besides  a 
crop  of  epithets  such  as  woXvipop^ot  and  rpafpipn*  it 
threw  off  its  own  inverted  image  in  the  epithet,  habi- 
tual with  Homer,  of  arp^eTo?  for  6d\a(r(ra,  the  un- 
combearing  sea.  Now  when  the  idea  of  com  land 
had  been  thus  vividly  conceived,  the  next  step,  that  of 
viewing ''A/oot/joa  as  Vata,  was  one  not  very  hard  to  take. 
The  objection  seems  to  arise  out  of  our  unconsciously 

i  From  the  Greek  /SwXoy,  ticcordtiig  to  Rifhunlson,  who  quotes 
TIte  Fox  (v.  2.) 

If  Italy 
Have  any  glebe,  more  fniitful  than  these  fallowH, 
I  am  deceiveil. 

K  Z 
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reading  Homer  in  the  false  light  of  our  own  familiar 

associations. 

His  text  affords  evidence  in  support  of  these  views. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  the  phrase  7rdTp<9*'A^ouyj«**  for 
palria  shows  us  a  great  stop  towards  personification  ? 
In  the  NeKvla  (Od,  xi.  489),  iirnpoupo^  is  equivalent  to 
*aHve;*  compare  II.  xvii.447.  Again,  Ulysses,  the  mo- 
ment he  escapes  from  tlie  river  mouth  to  the  shore, 
kisses  the  '^tlSfapo^  "Apovpa^  among  the  reeds:  whicti. 
seems  to  show  an  use  of  the  term  nearly  synonymous 
vritb  Taia  or  earth.  AflA  again,  praying  for  the  glory 
of  Alcinous™,  he  says, 

Tov  p.iv  K€v  iirl  ftftStupoi^  Upovpav 

Tlie  fame  of  Alcinous  could  not  be  confined  to  fields. 
So  the  setting  sun  casts  shadows  on  the  €pifiw\o9^Apovpa\ 
In  both  cases  the  term  so  approximates  to  the  meaning"] 
of  Earth,  doubtless  by  metonymy,  as  to  bo  indistin- 
guishable from  it  Again  IL  iv.  174,  crio  S*  oa-rta  Tn/Vet 
"Apoupa,  Surely  the  meaning  here  is  Earth,  for  we 
are  not  to  suppose  Homer  meant  to  say  the  bodies  of 
his  warriors  would  lie  on  the  cultivable  land  only.  But 
another  |)a8Sage  brings  us  uj>  to  actual  personification, 
that  respecting  Otus  and  Ephialtes 

o{)^  hii  fjLTiKCtTTOvs  $p4^fr€  {"c^wpos  "A/Joupa**. 

This  objection  to" Apovpa  therefore  will  not  hold  good: 

and  the  passage  cannot  be  condemned  upon  internal 

evidence.     It  is  referred  to  by  Plato,  in  the  first  Alci- 

biadesP. 

(2)— ¥88.550, 1. 

Kovpoi  ^ AOifvaitaVf  TtfpiTtKkofxivutP  iviavriav. 


k  0(L  i.407. 
»  IL  xxi.  232. 


I  Od,  V.  4&1 

**  Oil  xi.  309. 


ro  0«i  vii.  332. 
I'  (ii.  132  SeiT.  Steph.) 
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Some  refer  ^w  to  Alinerva,  and  construe  the  passage 
with  reference  to  tlie  Panatlienaic  celebmtion.  When 
80  interpreted,  as  it  is  contended,  tlic  words  betray  a 
palpable  anachrouisin. 

Again  it  is  alleged,  (i)  Homer  does  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue introduce  general  descriptionH  of  the  religious 
rites  of  Greece,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  he  should  men- 
tion here  a  celebration,  which  he  does  not  rejKDrt  to 
have  had  anything  peculiar  in  its  character.  (2}  From 
xi.  729  it  appeal's  that  cows  were  sacrificed  to  Minerva, 
^m  not  bulls:  (3)  the  tenour  of  the  sentence  directs  us  to 
J  Erechtheus,  and  it  involves  worship  offered  to  a  local 
^H    hercK 

^H  With  respect  to  the  Panathenaica,  a  difficulty  would 
^P  undoubtedly  arise,  if  we  were  oblige<l  to  8up[>086  that 
^^  it  contained  a  reference  to  gymnastic  games,  which  we 
I  have  every  reason  to  treat  as  having  borne  in  the  age 
I  of  Homer  a  marked  I  lellenic  character i.  But  the  words 
I  imply  no  such  reference.  They  8]>eak,  at  the  most,  of 
^B  no  more  than  periodical  sacrifices.  This  implies  an 
^^L)^tabli8hed  festival,  and  nothing  beyond  it.  Now  such 
^»  i  signification  raises  no  presumption  whatever  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage :  because  we  have  one 
distinct  and  unquestionable  case  in  Homer  of  an  esta- 
blished festival  of  a  deity,  that  namely  of  Apollo  in  the 
Odyssey.     The  day  of  the  vengeance  of  Ulysses  was 

the  eoprh  TOio  Oeoio  (i'y^y}''. 

So  considering  t!ie  passage,  let  us  next  examine  the 
objection  taken  to  it,  that  it  involves  hero-worehip% 
which  was  not  known  in  the  Homeric  age. 

Now  we  have  in  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  hero  in  the 
Iliad,  cases  of  mortals  translated  to  heaven  and  to  the 
company  of  immortals. 

<i  Inf.  sect.  7.  •■  Od.  xxi,  255.  ■  Papic  Kuight  in  loc. 
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h\  the  Oflyssev  we  have,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Castor  and  Polhix,  who  enjoyed  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
life  after  death,  and  revisited  earth  in  some  mysterious 
manner  on  alternate  days^  And  this,  too,  although 
they  were  buried". 

Their  t/m"?  t/jo?  Znvh  was  such  tliat,  as  the  passage 
in  Od,  xi.  proceeds  to  state,  they  vied  with  deities; 

This  rlfjtrj  must  have  included  honour  paid  on  earth : 
to  be  in  heaven,  unless  in  connection  witli  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  was  not  of  itself  a  rlnrj,  much  less  was 
it  the  TifjLn  of  the  gods.  The  subject  of  hero-wor- 
ship Will  be  furtlier  examined  in  a  later  portion  of 
this  work :  but  for  the  present  it  appears  sufficiently, 
that  this  comes  near  to  hero-worship.  The  passage 
about  Erechtheus  is  no  more  than  a  develofunent  of 
the  expression  relating  to  the  Tyndarid  brotliers ;  and, 
though  by  some  steps  in  advance  of  it,  can  hardly  be 
rejected  on  this  ground  alone  as  spurious.  All  passages 
cannot  be  expected  to  express  with  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  fulness  the  essential  ideas  on  which  they  are 
founded ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  cut  off,  on  that 
ground  alone,  the  one  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
advance. 

But  although  the  application  to  Erechtheus  might 
not  convict  the  passage,  I  very  much  question  wlicther 
we  ought  so  to  apply  it.  It  is  quite  against  the 
general  bearing  of  the  passage,  which  would  much  more 
naturally  refer  it  to  Minerva.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
cows  or  heifers  were  offered  to  her,  and  not  rams  or 
bulls.  No  doubt»  in  the  particular  cases  mentioned  to 
us,  (IL  vi,  94,  X.  292,  xi.  729,  and  Od.  iii.  382,)  cows  or 
heifers  only  are  spoken  of.    But  in  Od.  iii.  145  we  are 

•  Od,  xi.  301-4.  *  H,  iii.  243. 
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told  that  kKarofifiai  were  to  be  offered  to  her,  which  we 
can  hardly  lirait  so  rigidly:  and  consideniig  that  the 
cases  of  cows  mentioned  by  Homer  are  all  special, 
while  this  passage  speaks  of  what  was  ordinary  and 
periodical,  1  think  we  should  pause  before  admitting 
that  the  application  of  the  lines  to  Minerva  is  on  this 
ground  indefensible. 

Tlie  word  ireptTeXXofjLevi&i^^  is  taken  to  mean  not  an- 
nual revolutions,  but  the  revolutions  of  periods  of  years. 
I  question  the  grounds  of  this  interpretation  :  but,  if  it 
couhl  be  established,  it  would  certainly  rather  weaken 
the  passage ;  for  Homer  nowhere  else  mentions  period- 
ical celebrations  of  any  kind  divided  by  any  number  of 
years,  and  J  doubt  whether  such  ao  itiea  does  not  in- 
volve greater  familiarity  with  numerical  combinations 
than  the  Poet  seems  to  have  possessed. 

Leaving  these  two  lines  subject  to  some  doubt,  but 
by  no  means  fully  convicted,  let  us  proceed  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  contested  portions  of  the  passage. 

(3)— Vss.  sbS'5' 
N^trroop  otos  IptCtv*   6  yap  ■npoy€i>'i(TT(po$  ijev. 

These  lines  were  condemned  by  Zenodotus**'»  upon 
the  ground  that  we  have  no  other  mention  of  these 
gifts  of  Menestheus,  and  no  example  of  his  putting 
them  in  exercise.  Mr.  Payne  Knight ''  also  urges  that 
Menestheus,  liere  so  commended  with  respect  to  cha- 
riots as  well  as  infantry,  does  not  even  ap|)ear  as  a 
competitor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of 
Patroclus,  although,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  com|»etitbn, 
even  the  slow  horses  of  Nestor  are  put  in  requisition. 


*  Eustath,  iu  loc.  ct  alii. 


"^  Sc'bol.  A,  in  loc". 


»  111  loc. 
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The  Scholiast  answers,  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, and  Heyney  accepts  the  defence  as  suffieieot, 
that  other  persons  are  praised  in  the  gross,  of  whom  no 
details  are  given  anywhere:  as  Machaon  is  called  ipi- 
a^^vmv  in  11.  xi,  506.  But  a  mere  general  epithet  is 
very  different  from  a  set  passage  of  three  lines  express- 
ing extraordinary  preeminence  in  particular  accom- 
plishments. 

Again,  the  word  apiilied  to  Machaon  is  by  no  means 
one  of  abstract  paneg)Tic,  but  is  itself  a  description  of 
the  activity  in  the  field  by  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
baffling  the  energies  of  Hector,  and  would,  says  the 
Poet,  have  continued  to  baffle  them,  had  not  Paris 
wounded  him.  Thus  the  word  is  not  a  vague  epithet: 
the  words  irava-ev  apifrrevovTa  Ma)(aova  Simply  mean,  that 
the  manful  exertions  of  Machaon  were  arrested. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  [)assage  in  the  ra- 
ther inflated  character  of  its  compliment  to  an  undis- 
tinguished man.  Even  Nestor*,  it  says,  did  not  beat 
him,  but  only  (cpil^^v)  vied  with  him :  and  this  not  as 
an  abler,  but  only  as  an  older,  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Scholiasts  ingeniously 
suggest  that  these  verses  are  given  to  Menestheus  by 
way  of  compensation ;  roth-o  ■)(api^€Tai  aiVw,  ewel  fiti  cu- 
SoKtjjk^eret  €v  rah  M«X^*^*-  ^^*'  Isomer  does  not  usually 
deal  out  compensation,  among  the  Greeks,  by  abstract 
praises,  for  the  want  of  the  honour  earned  by  deeds: 
and  all  the  other  martial  eulogies  on  chiefs  in  the 
Catalogue  are  well  borne  out  in  the  poem. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  objection,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Alexandrine  Critics,  seem  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  passage  in  a  state  so  questionable,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  rested  on  it.     The  best  point  in 

y  Obaa.  in  loc  *  Euetath.  m  loc,  a  SchoL  BL.  in  Icjc. 
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its  favour  is,  that  the  Athenian  Legates  before  Gelon 
are  represented  by  Herodotus  as  confidently  relyhig  on 
it,  when  there  would  have  been  an  interest  on  his  part 
in  demurring  to  its  authority,  for  it  was  a  question  of 
military  precedence  that  was  at  issue :  rwv  Koi  "Ofurjpo^ 
i  i'jroTroiof  aifSpa  apiaTOv  €(pria'€  cfs  "IXiOJ'  airtKeaOaif  rd^ai 

•iraJ  iiaKixrfxrftrat  arparov^. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  witli  justice 
that  the  compliment  here  paid  to  Menostheus  is  the 
very  best  of  which  the  case  admitted ;  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  an  interpolator  would  have  been  safe  in  se- 
lecting. For  be  would  liave  known  that  any  panegyric 
relating  to  strength  or  prowess  in  action  would  be  con- 
clusively belied  by  the  rest  of  tho  poem  in  its  entire 
tenoiir. 

But  while  we  cannot  confidently  rely  upon  these 
three  lines,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  use  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the 
passage  as  most  probably  good  historic  matter.  It  un- 
doubtedly represents  a  strong  course  of  old  local  tra- 
dition*=:  for  there  was  in  Athens  a  most  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Erecbtheus  in  conjunction. 

The  Homeric  evidence  then  up  to  this  point  stands 
as  follows  with  reference  to  Athens  and  the  Athenian 
contingent,  or  the  principal  and  picked  men  of  it,  which- 
ever be  the  best  terra  for  the  passage.    They  were 

1.  loniansy  11.  xiii.  685. 

2.  cX^ej^/TflJvey,  ibid. 

3.  Autochthonous,  II.  ii.  547. 

4.  Undistinguished  in  the  Avar. 

5.  Under  the  special  patronage  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
IK  ii.  546,  and  Od.  xi.  323,  where  the  epithet  Upam^ 
given  to  Athens,  indicates  a  special  relation  to  a  deity. 

*>  Herod,  vii,  16 1  c  Lord  Aberdeen's  Inquirj^  p,  100. 
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Tiie  epithet  eXKexirtave^  BUggests  un warlike  habits, 
aiuJ,  though  more  faintly,  it  also  betokens  textile  in- 
dustry. It  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  afitTpa- 
XiTwve^^  of  the  valiant  Lycians,  whose  short  and  spare 
tunic  required  no  cincture  to  confine  it.  It  corrobo- 
rates the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  Iliad  of 
some  want  of  martial  genius  in  the  primitive  Athens. 
It  coincides  with  the  tutelage  of  Pallas,  for  the  Minerva 
of  Homer  has  no  more  indisputable  function  than  as 
the  goddess  of  skilled  industry^.  All  this  tends  to 
betoken  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Homeric  Attica 
were  Pelasgian* 

Again,  the  autochthouic  origin,  ascribed  to  the  Athe- 
nians iu  tlie  person  of  Erechtheue,  amounts  to  an  asser- 
tion that  they  were  the  firfet  known  inhabitants  of  the 
country :  in  other  words,  that  they  were  Pelasgian. 

The  negative  evidence  is  also  important.  There  is 
nothing  in  Homer  that  tends  to  associate  Athens  with 
the  Hellenic  stem.  The  want  of  military  distinction 
deserves  a  fuller  notice. 

It  can  hardly  be  without  meaning,  that  of  all  the 
chiefs,  considerable  in  the  Iliad  by  their  positions  and 
commands,  there  are  but  two  who  are  never  named  as 
in  actual  fight,  or  with  any  other  mark  of  distinction, 
and  these  two  are  the  heads  of  the  two  (as  we  suppose) 
emphatically  Pelasgian  contingents,  from  Athens  and 
Arcadia  respectively.  Agapenor,  who  {being  however 
of  iEtulian  extraction)  leads  the  Arcadians,  is  named 
nowhere  but  in  the  Catalogue :  Menestheus  is  repeat- 
edly named,  but  never  with  reference  to  fighting.  In 
the  only  jmrt  of  the  action  of  the  poem  where  he  is 
put  forward,  he  shurldurs*^,  and  shows  an  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety,  much  more  like  a  Trojan  leader  than  a 
<*Ilxvi,  419.  '  Sec  Oil.  XX,  7  2  ^Tl.  xii.  331. 
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Greek  one.  Yet  they  were  sole  commanders,  the  first 
of  no  less  than  sixty  ships,  the  second  of  fifty.  There  are 
no  eimilar  cases.  The  nearest  to  them  are  those  (i)  of 
ProthoLis^,  wlio  comraaiids  40  ships  of  the  Magnesians, 
and  Gourieos*^,  who  leads  22  of  the  Enienes  and  Per- 
rhsebi :  both  of  these  are  remote,  Thessalian,  and  very 
probably  Pelasgian  tribes  :  (2)  of  Podarkes,  who  com- 
mands 40  ships,  but  only  as  deputy  for  \m  deceased 
brother  Protesilaus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  not  only 
the  elder,  but  the  more  valiant'. 

Agapenor,  indeed,  was  evidently  dependent  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  on  Agamemnon,  in  whose  ships  he  sailed  : 
but  this  could  not  affect  his  position  as  to  personal 
prowess.  The  case  of  Menestheus  is  the  more  remark- 
able from  this  circumstance,  that  he  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent and  single  commander  in  charge  of  so  many  as 
fifty  ships,  who  is  not  invested  with  tlie  supreme  rank 
of  Bacr/Xcyp  or  King.  His  father  Peteos  is  however 
called  Atorp€<ph^  fiatrtXevg  (Tl.  iv.  338),  which  marks  him 
as  having  probably  been  a  person  of  greater  importance. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  commanders  is  true  also  of 
the  troops.  Athens,  and  with  her  Arcadia,  may  justly 
be  regartled  as  the  only  two  undistinguished  in  Homer 
among  those  states  of  Greece  which  afterwards  attained 
to  distinction.  For  among  the  States  which  acquired 
feme  in  the  historic  ages,  Argolis»  Achaia,  and  Laconia 
hold  through  their  chiefs  very  high  places  in  the  poem: 
Elid  and  Boeotia  are  conspicuous  in  the  anterior  tradi- 
tions which  it  enshrines.  Only  Attica  and  Arcadia 
fail  in  exhibiting  to  us  signs  of  early  pre-eminence  in 
the  arts  of  war :  which  in  a  marked  manner  confirms 
th€  sup|)ositions  we  have  already  obtained,  as  to  the 
Pelasgiau  character  of  their  inhahitante. 

S  11,11.756.  '•  II.  ii.  748.  '   Ibid.  703-7, 
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A  sign,  though  a  more  iiocertam  one,  that  points  in 
tho  same  direction,  is  afforded  by  tho  eboicc  of  Athens, 
on  the  part  of  Orestes i,  as  his  place  of  habitation  dur- 
ing the  tyranny  of  iEgisthus  in  Mycenje.  The  dis- 
placed, if  they  do  not  fly  to  tlie  strong  tbr  protection, 
go  among  those  who  arc  weaker,  and  where  they  may 
most  easily  hold  their  ground,  or  even  acquire  power 
afresh.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  before  us,  an  Hel- 
lenic exile  would  very  naturally  betake  himself  among 
a  Pelasgian  people. 

While  however  the  indications  of  a  predominating 
Pelasgian  character  among  the  Atlienians  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Troica  appear  to  be  varied  and  powerful,  I  must 
admit  that  they  are  crossed  by  one  indication,  which  is 
at  first  sight  of  an  opposite  character,  I  mean  that 
which  is  afforded  by  their  name.  Even  though  we 
were  to  surrender  the  entire  passages  in  the  Catalogue 
respecting  them,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  contend 
that  the  name  of  Athens  and  of  Athenians  is  forged  in 
six  other  places  of  the  poems  where  one  or  the  other 
of  them  is  found*  besides  that  there  is  a  second  allusion 
to  ErechtheuB  in  the  Odyssey.  Here  we  have  then, 
attached  to  a  people  whom  we  suppose  Pelasgian,  a 
name  connecting  them  immediately  with  a  deity  com- 
monly reputed  to  be  of  strong  Hellic  propensities: 
connecting  them,  indeed,  in  a  manner  so  special  as  to 
be  exclusive,  because  no  other  city  or  population  in 
Homer  takes  its  name  from  a  deity  at  all.  This  indi- 
cates a  relation  of  the  closest  description:  and  it  is 
quite  independent  of  the  suspected  passage,  which  re- 
presents Minerva  as  tho  nurse  or  foster-mother  of 
Erechtheus. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  uix>n  close  examination,  that 
I  Od  iii.  307. 
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Minerva  plays  a  very  different  part  in  the  IHad  from 
Juno,  the  great  protectress  of  the  Greeks,  and  from 
Neptune,  tbeir  actual  comrade  in  fight.  The  difference 
even  at  first  sight  is  this,  that  theirs  appears  to  be  a 
national,  hers  more  a  personal  and  moral  sentiment. 
In  Juno,  it  is  sympathy  with  the  Greeks  as  Greeks; 
in  Neptune,  antipathy  to  the  Trojans  as  Trojans :  but 
both  cases  are  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  temper 
and  attitude  of  Minerva. 

Her  protection  of  Ulysses,  whose  character  is  the 
human  counterpart  of  her  own,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
theurgy  of  the  Odyssey,  and  is  also  strongly  marked  in 
the  A(Awv€ta.  Again,  she  comes,  in  the  first  book**,  at 
the  instance  of  Juno,  to  restrain  and  guide  Achilles  :  for 
Juno,  it  is  stated,  loved  both  Agamemnon  and  Acljilles 
alike ;  which  may  imply,  that  this  was  not  the  exact  case 
with  Minerva,  So  again,  she  inspires  Diomed^  for  the 
work  of  his  apifTreta,  with  a  view^  to  his  personal  dis» 
tinction"™.  On  eacli  of  the  two  occasions  when  the  two 
goddesses  come  down  together  from  heaven,  it  is  Juno 
tliat  makes  the  proposal.  When  Minerva  prompts 
Pandarus  to  treachery,  it  is  by  the  injunction  of  Jupi- 
ter, issued  on  the  suggestion  of  Juno"*  In  the  seventh 
book,  however,  she  descends  of  herself  on  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  lose  ground,  tells  Apollo  that  she  was  come, 
as  he  was,  with  the  intention  to  stay  the  battle^,  and  the 
result  of  their  counsel  is  one  of  the  single  figlits  (that 
between  Hector  and  Ajax),  which  were  sure  to  issue  in 
glory  to  the  Greek  heroes.  Still  she  has  not  the  rabid 
virulence  against  Troy  which  distinguishes  Juoo,  which 
makes  her  exact  the  decision  for  its  destruction  in  the 
Olympian  assembly,  and  which  leads  Jupiter  to  say  to 


k  III.  194.  I  IKv.  i-f 

ft  n.  iv.  64-74. 


t>  IL  vit.  34. 
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her  sarcastically,  that  if  she  could  but  eat  Priam  and 
liis  children  and  subjects  raw,  then  her  anger  would  be 
satiated. 

In  fact,  Juno  has  all  the  marks  of  a  deity  entirely 
Hellic:  both  in  the  [jassioniite  character  of  her  attach* 
ment,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  signs  whatever  of  any 
practical  relatit»n  between  her  and  the  Trojan  people. 

It  IS  not  so  with  Pallas,  Pitilessly  opposed  to  the 
Trojans  in  the  war,  she  is  nowhere  so  identified  with 
the  Greeks  as  to  exhibit  her  in  the  light  of  one  of  those 
deities,  whose  influence  or  sympathies  were  confined  to 
any  one  place  or  nation.  Her  enmity  to  Troy  is  ray- 
thologically  founded  on  the  Judgment  of  Paris  P:  but  It 
has  a  more  substantive  ethical  ground  in  the  nature  of 
tlie  quarrel  between  the  two  countries. 

Unlike  Juno  and  Neptune,  she  was  regularly  wor- 
shipped at  Troy,  where  she  had  a  priestess  of  high 
rank,  and  a  temple  placed,  like  that  of  Apollo,  on  the 
height  of  Pergamus. 

Distinct  proof,  however,  that  Minerva  was  neither 
originally  at  war  with  the  Trojans,  nor  unknown  to 
them  by  her  beneficial  influences,  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  Phcreclus  son  of  Harmonides,  the  carpenter ; 
this  Phereclus  was  the  builder  of  the  ships  of  Paris, 
and  was  a  highly  skilled  workman*!  by  her  favour, 

l^^yia  ydp  fitv  i(f>CkaTo  HSXKaf  *A$TJinj. 

The  name  of  Harmonides  may  be  fictitious;  but  the 
relation  to  Pallas  deserves  remark,  if  we  assume  Troy 
to  have  been  fundamentally  Pelasgian ;  and  it  affords 
a  strong  presumption,  that  there  was  notliing  in  the 
character  of  Minerva  to  prevent  her  being  propitious 
to  a  Pelasgian  country.  Her  attributes  as  the  goddess 
of  industry,  or  more  strictly,  in  our  phrase,  of  manu- 

p  11.  xxiv.  25-30.  1  ILv.  59. 
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facture,  were  indeerl  in  no  special  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  Pelasgians,  as  she  had  nothing  to  rlo 
with  works  of  agiiculture :  but  neither  was  there  any 
antagonism  between  them. 

Tliere  is  also  noraething  that  deserves  notice  in  the 
speech  in  which  Minerva  expresses  to  Juno  her  resent- 
ment at  the  restraint  put  upon  her  by  Jupiter.  She 
accuses  Iiim  of  forgetting  the  services  she  had  so  often 
rendered  to  Hercules  when  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
labours  that  Eurystheus  had  laid  upon  him,  and  de- 
clares that  it  was  she  who  effected  his  escajte  from 
Hades'^.  Now  this  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
fabulous  dress  of  the  old  tradition,  which  reports  that 
the  children  of  Hercules  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica, 
and  had  been  harboured  there;  that  Eurystheus  invaded 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  protection  thus 
given,  and  that  he  was  slain  while  upon  the  expedition. 
It  seems  therefore  possible,  that  this  reception  of  the 
Heraclids  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
special  relation,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica,  between 
Athens  and  Minerva  as  its  tutelary  goddess?  In  con- 
nection with  Hercules  personally,  the  Iliad  affords  us 
another  mark  that  friendly  relations  might  subsist  be- 
tween Troy  and  Pallas.  She,  in  conjunction  with 
them, 

erected  the  rampart  in  which  Hercules  took  refuge 
from  the  pursuing  monster. 

But  the  full  answer  to  the  objection  is  of  a  wider 
scope,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  character  of 
this  deity,  which  ditl  not,  like  inferior  conceptions, 
admit  of  being  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  a  parti- 
cular district  or  people. 


f  H-  viii,  362-9  :   cf.  Od.  xi.  626. 
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It  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that,  like  Latona  and 
Apollo  in  particular,  Minerva  in  Pagan  fiction  repre- 
sents a  disguised  and  solitary  fragment  of  the  true 
primeval  tradition*.  All  such  deities  we  may  ex|>ect 
to  find,  and  we  do  find,  tmnsmitted  from  the  old  Pelas- 
gians  into  the  mythologies  both  of  Greece  and  Home* 
or  those  common  ti>  Pelasgian  and  Hellene.  We  expect 
to  find,  and  we  do  find,  them  worshipped  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  among  the  Trojans  as  gods,  not  of  this 
or  that  nation,  but  of  the  great  human  family.  In  theory, 
exclusive  regard  to  the  one  side  or  tlie  other  comports 
far  better  with  the  idea  of  such  deities  as  represent 
unruly  passions  or  propensities  of  our  nature  like  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  Mercury ;  or  chief  physical  forces  like 
Nejjtune;  or  such  as,  like  Juno,  are  the  sheer  product 
of  human  imagination  reflected  upon  the  world  above, 
and  have  no  relation  to  any  element  or  part  of  a  true 
theology*  But  the  Homeric  Jupiter>  in  so  far  as  he  is 
a  representative  of  supreme  power  and  unity,  and  the 
Pallas  and  Apollo  of  the  poems  by  a  certain  moral  ele- 
vation, and  by  various  incidents  of  their  birth  or  attri- 
bnteSy  show  a  nobler  parentage'*. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  traditive  deity,  Minerva  is  with 
perfect  consistency  worshipped  alike  among  Trojans 
and  Greeks,  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  tribes.  There  is 
nothing  strange,  then,  in  our  finding  her  the  patroness 
of  a  Pelasgian  people.  The  only  strangeness  is  her 
being  (if  so  she  was)  more  specially  their  patroness  than 
of  any  other  people.  The  very  fact  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war.  Homer  gives  her  to  the  Greeks,  might 
perhaps  have  prepared  us  to  expect  that  we  should  find 
her  special  domicile  among  the  Hellic  portions  of  that 
nation :  but  it  supplies  no  absolute  and  conclusive  reason 

»  Sec  inf.  Religiou  himI  Morula,  Sect.  II.         "  Vid.  luf.  as  befort;. 
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for  8Uch  a  domicile.  But  I  close  the  (Hseussion  with 
these  observations.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  Pclasgian 
character  of  the  Athenians  in  early  tinien  is  establialuHl 
bj  evidence  too  strong  to  be  cotmtervailetl  by  any  such 
inference  as  Me  aliouhl  be  warranted  in  dmwing  to  a 
contrary  effect  from  the  special  connection  with  Mi- 
nerva. Again,  it  may  be  that  the  connection  of  both 
with  Hercules  may  contain  a  sohition  of  the  difficulty. 
But  lastly,  if,  as  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe,  the 
traditive  deities  were  the  principal  gods  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  if  the  entrance  of  the  Hellic  tribes  brought 
in  many  new  claimants  upon  tlie  divine  honours,  it  may 
after  all  seem  not  unreasonable  that  w^e  shoidd  find,  in 
one  of  the  most  purely  Pelasgian  States,  the  Morship  of 
this  great  traditive  deity  less  obscured  than  elsewhere 
by  competition  with  that  of  the  invaders,  and  conse- 
quently in  more  peculiar  and  conspicuous  honour. 

An  examination  of  the  etymology  of  certain  names 
in  Homer  will  hereafter,  I  trust,  confirm  these  reason- 
ings on  the  Athens  of  the  heroic  age:  with  this  excep- 
tion, we  may  now  bid  adieu  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Homeric  evidence  of  Pelasgianism  in  Attica. 

That  evidence  certainly  receives  much  confirmation, 
positive  and  negative,  from  without.  In  the  first  place, 
though  Hesiod  supplies  us  witli  an  Hellen,  and  with  a 
Dorus  and  ^F/olus  among  his  sons,  he  says  nut  a  word 
of  an  Ion  ;  and  the  tradition  connecting  Ion  with 
Hellen  through  Xuthus  is  of  later  date:  probaldy  later 
than  Euripides,  who  makes  Ton  only  the  adopted  son 
of  Xuthus  an  Achaean*,  and  the  real  son  of  Crcusa,  an 
Erecthoid;  with  Apollo,  a  Hellic,  but  also  a  Pelasgian 
deity,  for  his  father.  Again,  in  the  legendary  times 
we  do  not  hear  of  the  Athenians  as  invaders  and  con- 
«   Kurip.  Ion  64.  1590.     Urotc  i.  144 
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([uerors,  which  was  tlic  cliaracter  of  the  Hellic  tribes, 
but  usually  as  themselves  invaded  ;  for  example,  by  Eu- 
rystheus  from  the  Peloponnesus, 

In  ancient  tradition  generally,  the  Athenians  appear 
on  the  defensive  against  Boeotians y,  Cretans,  or  others. 
And  the  reputed  Pylian  and  Neleid  descent  of  the  Pisi- 
stratid  family  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  Attica  was  reported  to  !iavo  imported  from 
abroad  the  most  energetic  elements  of  her  own  popu- 
lation*, and  also  of  the  (so  to  speak)  natural  predomi- 
nance of  Hellic  over  Pelas^c  blood. 

Thncydides**  informs  us,  that  the  Atheniaus  were 
first  among  the  Greeks  to  lay  aside  the  custom  of  bear- 
ing anns,  and  to  cultivate  ease  and  luxury.  Of  this  we 
have  perhaps  already  had  an  indication  in  the  words 

He  also  states  that,  on  account  of  the  indifierent 
sml\  which  offered  no  temptation  comparable  to  those 
supplied  by  the  more  fertile  portions  of  Greece,  there 
was  no  ejection  of  the  inhabitants  from  Attica  by 
stronger  claimants.  Tt^i^  yovv  ^AmKfjv^  €k  tov  cttI  -TrXei"- 
(TTOV  Sia  TO  XeTTToycoiV  atTTafriafTTOv  ovo'av^  avOpaywot  wkovv 
ot  avTot  a€t.  This  is  simply  stating  in  another  form 
what  was  usually  expressed  by  declaring  them  auto- 
chthons.    It  is  part  of  their  Pelasgian  title* 

A  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus  covers  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ground  that  has  here  been  taken ;  and 
it  is  important,  because  no  doubt  it  expresses  what 
that  author  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  current 
traditions,  founded  in  notoriety*  and  what  Croesus  like- 
wise learned  upctn  a  formal  inquiry,  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  alliances  in  Greece^  respecting  the  origin  of 

y  Thirl wallf  vol  ii.  p.  2.  *  Herod,  v.  65. 
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the  Athenians.  Herodotus,  like  Homer,  makes  tlie 
Athenians  Ionian ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
struction here  put  upon  Homer,  he  declares  the  Tonians 
not  to  he  Hellenic,  but  to  be  Pelasgian^  The  Attic 
people,  he  goes  on  to  say,  having  once  been  Pelasgian 
became  Hellenic**,  According  to  some  opinions^  this 
change  occurred  wlien  the  lonians  came  into  Attica: 
but  the  evidence  of  Homer,  I  think,  makes  Atliens 
Ionian  at  the  same  epoch  when  it  is  Pelasgian.  T 
therefore  construe  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  signi- 
fying that  the  Athenians,  in  the  course  of  time,  received 
among  themselves  Hellenic  immigrants  from  the  more 
disturbed  and  changeful  parts  of  Greece,  and  these  im- 
migrants impressed  on  Attica,  as  they  had  done  on  other 
8tate8^  the  Hellenic  character  and  name;  only  with  the 
difference  that,  instead  of  a  conflict,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  there  came  a  process  of  more 
harmonious  and  genial  absorption,  and  in  consequence, 
a  development  of  Greek  character  even  more  remark- 
able for  its  fulness  than  in  any  other  Grecian  race. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Attica,  however,  the  Hellenic 
character  was  not  finally  assumed  without  a  collision^ 
though  perhaps  a  local  and  partial  one  only,  which 
ended  in^he  ejectment  of  the  Pelasgians,  This  conflict 
is  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus  from  Hecata*us&,  and  if 
we  find  that  in  it,  according  to  tlie  Athenian  version  of 
the  story,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  wrong-doers,  it  is 
probably  upon  the  ground  that  the  winner  is  always  in 
the  right:  and  the  Athenians  had  the  more  need  of  a 
case,  because  their  policy  demanded  a  justification, 
when,  under  Miltiades,  they  followed  the  Pelasgians  to 
Lemnos,  and  again  subdued  them  there.    Each  version 


<^  Herod,  i.  56, 
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of  the  Atticjiii  tjuarrel  cfnitiiins  indications  of  beinf^  re- 
lated to  the  truth  of  the  case:  for  the  Pelasgians  are 
made  to  declai*e,  that  the  Athenians  drove  them  out 
from  the  soil  of  whicli  they  were  the  prior  occupants, 
and  which  they  cultivated  so  carefully  as  tu  arouse 
their  envy,  while  the  Athenians  alleged  that  wlien, 
before  the  days  of  slavery,  their  children  went  to  dmw 
water  at  the  Nine-Springs  {'Kw^aKpovvoty  the  Pelas- 
gians of  the  district  insulted  them.  What  more  likely 
than  that,  when  the  Hellenic  part  of  the  papulation 
was  coercing  the  other  |)ortion  of  it  into  servitude,  their 
reseutme!tt  should  occasionally  iind  vent  in  rustic  inso- 
lence to  boys  and  maidens  ? 

The  doctrine  thus  j>rQpagated  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing xVttica  is  even  more  strongly  represented  in  Strabo 
as  re8i>ects  its  Ionian  cbai^acter,  Ti^i'  ptiv  'Id<5a  tjJ  tto- 
\ala  ^AtOISi  t^jv  avTtjif  (pajaei''   Kal  yap*'lwv€^  eKaXoCfVTO  ol 

t6t€  *AmK0),   KOi    €K€tO€P   ^lo-lV   Ol    tJi'  ^AtTiaV   hrOiKtJ(TaVT€^ 

"IftJi^e?,    KOI    '^(prja-apievoi    t^    vvi^    Xeyopiivij    yXw-rrrj   *Iaof  S. 

The  poverty  of  their  soil  kept  them,  he  adds,  ai)art 
as  of  a  different  race  (eBvo^)^  and  of  a  different  speech 
{yXwTTfj). 

And  thus  again  Herodotus  reports  that  the  same 
letter  which  the  Dorians  called  San,  the  Ioniums  called 
Sigma.  Fa  not  this  more  than  a  dialectic  difference, 
and  does  it  not  indicate  a  deeper  distinction  of  race  ?'* 

The  connection  of  the  Pelasgians  with  ancient  Attica 
will  receive  further  illustration  from  our  inquiry  liere- 
after  into  tlie  general  evidence  of  the  later  tradition 
respecting  that  race. 

If  we  are  to  venture  yet  one  step  further  back,  and 
ask  to  what  extraneous  race  and  country  do  the  Pelasgic 
«  B,  viii.  p.  333,  ^  Herod,  i.  J39. 
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ages  of  Greece  appear  partieiilarlj  to  refer  us  as  their 
type,  the  answer,  as  it  would  seem,  tliough  it  can  only 
be  given  with  reserve,  must  be,  that  Egypt  and  its 
|>eop!e  appear  most  nearly  to  supply  the  pattern.  A 
variety  of  notes,  indicative  of  affinity,  are  traceable  at  a 
variety  of  points  where  we  find  reason  to  suspect  a  Pe- 
la<igian  character:  particularly  in  Troy,  and  in  the  early 
Roman  history,  more  or  less  in  Ilesiod  and  his  school, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  Greece.  Many  of  these  notes, 
and  likewise  tlie  general  character  that  they  indicate, 
appear  to  belong  Ut  F%y]>t  also. 

The  direct  signs  of  connection  between  Egypt  and 
Greece  are  far  less  palpable  in  Homer,  than  between 
Greece  and  Phoenicia.  We  have  no  account  from  him 
of  Egyptians  settled  amt)ng  the  Greeks,  or  of  Greeks 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  evidence  of  a  trading  in- 
tercourse between  tlie  two  countries  is  contined  to  the 
case  of  tile  pseudo-Ulysses,  who  ventures  tliither  from 
Crete  under  circumstances^  which  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  hardly  within  the  ordinary  circle  of  Greek  com- 
munications. He  arrives  indeed  in  five  days,  by  the 
aid  of  a  steady  north-west  wind:  l)ut  a  voyage  of  i\\'e 
days**  across  the  open  sea,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
prolonged^  by  variation  or  want  of  wind,  was  highly 
formidable  to  a  people  whose  only  safety  during  their 
maritime  enterprises  lay  in  the  power  of  hauling  np  their 
vessels  whenever  needful  u[mn  a  beach,  ft  was  near 
twice  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  Troy*.  Hence  we 
find  that  Menelaus  w^as  carried  to  Egypt  not  volun- 
tarily, but  by  stress  of  weather :  and  Nestor  speaks  with 
horror  of  his  crossing  sueh  an  expanse,  a  passage  that 
even  the  birds   make  but  once   a  year'".     If  this   be 

rod.  xiv.  243.  k  n>i(l  257.  '  II,  ix.  363, 
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deemed  inconsistent  with  the  five  days'  passage,  yet 
even  inconsistency  on  this  point  in  Homer  would  be  a 
proof  that  the  voyage  to  Egypt  was  in  his  time  rare, 
strange,  and  mysterious  to  his  countrymen,  and  so  was 
dealt  with  freely  by  him  as  lying  beyond  experience 
and  measurement. 

There  is  nothing  in  Homer  absolutely  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Danaus  was  Egyptian ;  but  neither  is 
there  anything  which  suffices  conclusively  to  establish  it. 
And  if  he  considered  tlie  Egyptians  to  approach  to  the 
Pelasgian  type,  this  may  cast  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  Danaus.  The  Poet  certainly  would 
not  choose  a  Pelasgian  name,  unless  fully  naturalized, 
for  one  of  the  characteristic  national  designations  of  the 
AchjeanSp  But  he  is  too  good  a  Greek  to  give  us  parti- 
cular information  about  any  foreign  eminence  within  his 
fatherland.  It  seems,  however,  possible  that  in  the 
name  «7r/i7,  given  to  Peloponnesus,  there  may  lie  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  Ai>is.  Apis  was  the  first  of  the  four 
divine  bulls  of  Egypt*^;  and  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
agriculture  which,  according  to  the  tradition  conveyed  by 
iEschylus  °,  Danaus  introduced  into  the  Pelopoimesus. 

The  paucity  of  intercourse  however  between  Greece 
and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Homer  does  not  put  a  nega- 
tive on  the  supposition  that  there  may  have  been  early 
migration  from  the  latter  country  to  the  former. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  conversant  with  the  art  of  navigation.  The  af- 
firmative is  fully  argued  by  Mr,  Rl'CullochP  in  his 
commentaries  on  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  known  to 
Homer  as  a  nautical  people.     Not  only  do  we  never 

n  DolUnger  Heidenthum  miA  Judeiithum  vi,  136.  p.  427, 
0  Inf  j>.  176,  p  Note  xvii. 
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on  any  occasion  bear  of  them  in  connection  with  tlie 
use  of  ships,  bnt  we  hear  of  the  plunder  of  their  coast 
by  pirates,  when  they  confined  themselves  to  resistance 
by  land.  This  want  of  nautical  genius  agrees  with  all 
that  we  learn  of  them  in  Holy  Scriptnre.  And  it 
places  them  in  marked  resemblance  to  the  Pelasgian 
races  generally:  to  the  Arcadians P;  to  the  Trojans; 
to  the  early  llomans,  who  paid  no  serious  attention  ti^ 
the  creation  of  a  fleet  until  the  second  Samnite  War 
B.C.  311,  or,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  then  only  first  bad  a 
fleet  at  alh:  and  again^  to  the  landsmanlike  spirit  of 
Hesiod,  wlio  calls  himself 

at/re  rt  ravriXtTjs  rrctro^^t^rfteVoy,  oi/r<  n  inyw*', 

limits  it  entirely  to  a  certain  seaj^on,  never  was  at  sea 
except  crossing  from  An! is  to  Euba*a,  and  considers  the 
whole  business  of  going  to  sea  one  that  had  better  be 
avoided  ^ 

That  with  Homer  the  fabulous  element  enters  into 
his  view  of  the  Egyptians  seems  plain,  from  his  calling 
them  the  race  of  Paieon,  in  the  same  way  as  he  calls 
the  Phseacians  tlie  race  of  NejJtuue :  and  in  some  de- 
gree also  from  the  place  which  he  gives  them  in  the  wan- 
derings of  Menelaus,  since  they  lay,  like  those  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  exterior  and  unascertained  sphere  of  geograjjhy, 

Proteus  is  called  Aiyvwrio^,  but  in  all  probability  the 
meaning  is  Proteus  of  the  Nile,  whicli  is  the  proper 
Aiyvrro^  in  the  masculine  gender ;  while  tlie  country, 
derivatively  chilled  from  it  as  the  yn  AHyinrn)^,  takes  the 
feminine.  We  shall  hereafter  see  bow  Proteus  belongs 
to  the  circle  of  nautical  and  therefore  Phoenician  tra- 
dition*.   That  deity  has  upon  him  all  the  nnirks  of  the 


I'  II.  11.614, 

n  Smitli,  Antiq.  p.  J.51.    Nic- 
liiihr^  Hist,  iii.  282. 
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outer  ainl  non-Grecian  world.  He  is  no  less  an  ad- 
mirable type  of  the  TpwKTtiqy  than  a  regular  servant  of 
Neptune,  WocrEiSawva^  vwoSpLm  (Od.  iv.  386),  This  con- 
nection with  Neptune  by  no  meann  makes  him  Greek : 
Neptune  was  the  god  of  tlie  OdXatTira,  which  extended 
beyond  the  circle  of  Greek  experience,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Ocean.  We  see  set  upon  the  whole  of  this 
adventure  the  same  singular  religious  token  as  upon  the 
remote  adventures  of  Ulysses,  namely  tliis,  that  Mene- 
laus  passes  beyond  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  Hellenic 
deities.  Tlie  means  of  deliverance  are  poitited  out  to 
him,  not  by  Minerva,  but  by  Eidothea,  daughter  of 
Proteus  himself,  whose  name,  function,  and  relationship 
alike  remind  us  that  it  was  Ino  Leucothea,  daughter  of 
the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  who  ajvpeared  to  Ulysses  for 
his  deliverance,  in  a  nearly  similar  border-zone  of  the 
marine  territory  lying  between  the  world  of  feble  and 
the  world  of  experience;  for  the  position  of  Egypt  was 
in  this  respect  like  that  of  Phseacia.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  Homer  himself  knew  Egypt  mainly  through 
a  Phoenician  medium. 

Of  the  Phoenician  intercourse  with  that  country  we 
may  safely  rest  assured,  from  their  proximity,  from  their 
resort  thither  mentioned  in  Homer  S  and  from  the 
traces  they  left  in  EgypI  itself. 

It  seems  a  probable  conjecture  that  they  had  from 
a  very  early  date  a  colony  or  factory  in  Egy|>t,  by  which 
they  carried  on  their  commerce  with  it.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  there  was  at  Memphis  a  large  and  well- 
cared-for  rmevo^  or  demesne  of  Proteus,  whom  the 
priests  reported  to  be  the  successor  of  Sesostris  on  the 
Egyptian  throne.  This  demesne  was  surrounded  by 
the  habitations  of  the  *Tvrian  PhaMuces/ and  the  whole 


'  Od.  xiii.  272.  xiv.  228, 
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plain  in  wliicb  it  stottd  was  called  the  Tuplwv  a-Tparo- 
veSoi^,  TLere  is  another  tradition  in  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  PhiKnicians  furnished  Egypt  "vvith  tlie 
fle^t,  which  in  the  time  of  Necho  circumnavigated 
Africa", 

Homer  affords  us  little  or  no  direct  evidence  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  reh'gion  of  Greece  and  an  Eg)^- 
tian  origin,  to  which  Herodotus  conceived  it  to  be  refer- 
able; but  yet  it  may  very  well  be  the  case,  that  Egypt 
was  the  fountain-head  of  many  traditions  wliich  were 
carried  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece.  In  Homer,  for 
example,  we  find  marks  that  seem  to  connect  Dionysus 
with  Phoenicia:  but  the  Phtvnictans  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  him  in  Egypt,  where  Diodorus*  reports 
that  Osiris  was  held  to  be  his  original.  There  are  two 
marks,  however,  of  Egy])tian  influence,  whicli  seem  to 
be  more  dee|.tly  traced.  One  is  the  extraordinary  sacred- 
nesa  attached  to  the  oxen  of  the  Sun.  The  other,  the 
apparent  relation  between  the  Egyptian  Neith  and  the 
Athene  of  Attica,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Pelas- 
gian  cliaracter  of  the  district  >\  But  certainly  our  positive 
information  from  Homer  respecting  the  Egyptians  may 
be  summed  up  in  very  brief  conipaj^s.  They  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peaceful,  rich,  and  prosperous:  highly 
skilled  in  agriculture,  and  also  in  medicine,  if  we  are 
not  rather  to  understand  by  this  that  they  knew  the 
use  of  opium,  which  niight  readily  draw  fervid  euio- 
giums  from  a  race  not  instructed  in  its  properties.  But 
the  testimony  to  their  agricultural  excellence  cannot 
be  mistaken*  Twice  their  fields  are  mentioned,  and 
both  times  as  irepiKaXXee^  ajpol:  in  exact  e«irrespond- 
ence  with  the  tradition  which  we  find  subsisting  in 
Attica  respecting  those  fields  which  were  tilled  by  the 
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PelasgiaiisJ^.  And  this  case  of  the  Egyfitians  is  tlie 
only  one  throughout  the  Poems  in  which  Homer  be- 
stows commendation  u|>on  tillage.  Again,  they  fought 
bravely  when  attacked^.  We  find  also  the  name  ^^gyi>- 
tius  naturalized  in  Ithaca.  Lastly,  they  a]>]>ear  to  liave 
been  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  placable  to  enemies'*. 
This  is  a  faint  outline ;  but  all  its  features  appear  to  be 
in  liamiony  with  those  of  the  Pelasgian  race. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark*  that  the  Lotopliagi  visited 
by  Ulysses  correspond  very  much  with  the  Egyptians, 
such  as  Homer  conceived  them.  Locally,  they  be^ 
longed  to  the  Egyptian  quarter  of  the  globe :  they  re- 
ceived the  companions  of  Ulysses  with  kindness**;  and 
they  gave  them  to  eat  of  the  hitus,  which  appears  in  its 
essential  and  remarkable  j>roj)erties  exactly  to  corre- 
spond with  the  vtiir^vO?^"^  that  Helen  had  obtained  from 
Egypt.  As  every  figure  of  the  Pha^nician  traditions, 
except  perhaps  iEolus,  is  essentially  either  hard,  or  cruel, 
or  deceitful,  even  so,  whether  on  account  of  neighbour- 
hood or  otherwise,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  poet's  in- 
tention to  impress  the  less  energetic  but  more  kindly 
character  of  the  Egyptians  on  this  particular  people, 
whicli  perhaps  be  conceived  to  be  allied  to  them. 

There  is  indeed  one  suggestive  passage  of  the  Odys- 
sey from  which  it  is  open  to  us  to  conjecture  tliat  there 
was  more  of  substantive  relation  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  than  Homer's  purpose  as  a  national  poet  led  him 
fully  to  disclose,  Menelaus,  when  he  returns  to  Egypt 
after  hearing  from  Proteus  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon, 
raises  in  Egypt  a  mound  in  honour  of  his  brother "^^  V 
ftrrftea-rov  kXco^  eJ^i?.  But  this  mounil  couki  not  contri- 
bute to  the  glory  of  the  slain  king,  unless  Greece  and 
its  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  known  in  Egypt. 

y  Blip.  p.  148.  «  Od.  xiv.  27 1 .  ■  Od.  v.  278-86. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  the  Ilomerio  poems 
does  not  correspond  with  those  later  traditions  which 
refer  principally  to  Egypt  as  the  origin  of  what  is  Greek. 
In  considering  this  subject,  we  ought  indeed  to  bear  in 
mind  Homer's  systematic  silence  as  to  the  channels  by 
which  foreign  influences  found  their  way  into  Greece. 
For  it  throws  us  entirely  upon  such  indirect  evidence  as 
he  may  (so  to  speak)  invoUintarily  afford.  And  we 
must  also  recollect  firstly  that  the  Egyptian  influence, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  may  perhaps  have  operated 
more  in  the  Pelasgian  period,  than  in  that  Achaean  age 
to  which  the  representations  of  Homer  belong.  Se- 
condly, that  much  may  have  reached  Greece,  as  to 
religion  or  otherwise,  in  a  Phoenician  dress,  which  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  may  have  derived  from  Egypt. 

There  are  other  features,  well  known  from  all  his- 
tory to  be  Egyptian,  though  not  traced  for  them  by  the 
hand  of  Homer,  which  tend  strongly  to  confinn  their 
relationship  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  partly  as  it  is  deli- 
neated in  the  Homeric  outlines,  and  partly  as  it  is 
known  from  later  tradition.  One  of  these  points  is  the 
comparatively  hard  and  unimaginative  character  of  its 
mythology,  conforming  to  that  of  the  race.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  the  Greeks,  with  their  fine  sense 
of  beauty,  got  rid  at  once,  in  whatever  they  derived 
from  Egypt,  of  the  mythological  deformities  of  gods 
incarnate  in  beasts,  and  throw  them  into  the  shapes 
of  more  graceful  fable. 

A  second  point  of  Pelasgian  resemblance  is  the  strong 
ritual  and  sacerdotal  development  of  religion.  A  third  is 
the  want  of  the  political  energies  which  build  and  main- 
tain extensive  Emjjire.  With  all  its  wealth,  and  its  early 
civilization,  this  opulent  state  could  never  make  acqui- 
sitions beyond  its  own  border,  and  has  usually  been  in 
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siibt>rtlinatioii  to  some  more  nmsculiiie  Pmver.  A  fourth 
is,  the  early  use  of  solid  masonry  in  [Hiblic  edifices* 
The  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy  which  arc  referred  to 
the  Pelasofians  are  indeed  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  of  E^ypt :  but  the  Pdasgians  of  these  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  we  know,  liad  not  time  to  attain  any 
higher  political  organization  than  that  of  small  com- 
numities,  with  com[>aratively  contracted  means  of  com- 
manding labour.  A  fifth  is  their  wealth  itself,  which 
causes  Egyptian  Thebes  to  be  celebrated  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  the  Odyssey,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the 
poet  has  thus  repeated  himseIf,TI.  ix.38 1 ,  andOd.  I  v.  i  26. 

Ijastly,  the  reputed  derivation  of  the  oracle  at  Do- 
dona  from  Egypt  harmonises  wilh  the  Pelasginn  cha- 
racter assigned  to  that  seat  of  worship  by  Homer.  The 
tradition  to  this  eilect  reported  by  Herodotus*  was 
Greek,  and  not  Egyptian :  it  was  ol>tainod  by  him  on 
the  spot:  and  if  Homer's  countrymen  partook  of  the 
poet*s  reserve,  and  his  dislike  of  assigning  a  foreign 
source  to  anything  established  in  Greece,  a  presump- 
tion arises  that  this  particular  statement  would  not 
have  been  made,  had  it  not  rested  on  a  resj)ectable 
course  of  traditionary  authority. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  if  the  Pelasgians  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Greeks,  and  as  the  base  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  if  Homer  was  familiar  with  their  name  and 
]*osition  in  that  character,  how  happens  it  that  he  never 
calls  the  Greeks  Pelasgians,  as  he  calls  them  Danaans, 
Argeians,  and  Acha^ans,  and  never  even  gives  us  in  the 

«'  Herod,  ii..'i4.    According  to  Tliia  a^iiiii  lends  us  to  \iew  the 

tilt"  Egy]>tlau  tnirlitlon  tliere  re-  Plutnicitmt*  iis  the  diief  medium 

fiortcil,  the    PhceJiiciiiTis    carrietl  ol"  intert'ourse  between  £gyj»t  and 
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Iliad  a  Pelas^^lan  race  or  tribe  by  name  as  numbered 
among  the  Greeks? 

Now  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  tliat  the 
Pelasgian  race  and  name  were  falling  under  eclipse  in 
the  age  of  Homer;  for  we  shall  see  reason  hereafter 
to  suppose  that  the  appellations  of  Danaan  and  Ar- 
geian  were  likewise  (so  to  speak)  preterite,  tliough  not 
yet  obsolete,  ap[>ellations;  still  Homer  employs  them 
freely. 

Their  ease  is  essentially  difterent,  however,  as  we 
shall  find,  from  that  of  the  Pelasgians,  since  those  two 
names  do  not  imply  either  any  blood  di  He  rent  from 
that  of  the  Achscan  or  properly  Greek  body,  or  any 
particular  race  which  had  Hupjjlied  an  element  in  its 
composition:  one  of  these  the  Pelasgian  name  certainly 
does  imply.  Those  names  too,  without  doubt,  would 
not  be  used,  unless  they  shed  glory  on  the  Greeks:  the 
Pelasfrian  name  could  have  no  such  treasure  to  dispense. 

It  should,  however,  here  be  observed,  that  an  exami- 
nation presently  to  be  made  of  the  force  of  the  Argeian 
name  will  help  us  to  account  for  the  disappearance  from 
Greece  of  the  Pelasgian  name,  which  it  may  perhaps 
have  supplanted. 

Let  me  observe,  that  if  the  Pelasgians  did,  in  point 
of  fact,  supply  an  element  to  the  Greek  nationality* 
whicli  had,  wliile  still  remaining  perceptibly  distinct, 
become  politically  subordinate  in  Homer  s  time,  that  is 
precisely  the  case  in  whicli  he  would  be  sure  not  to 
apply  the  name  to  the  Greeks  at  large,  nor  to  any 
Greek  state,  as  its  application  could  not  under  such 
circumstances  be  ptjpular.  His  non-employn)ent  of  it, 
therefore,  for  Greeks  is  pro  tmiio  a  contirmation  to  the 
general  argument  <jf  these  pages. 

If,  again*  there  were  a  distinct  people  of  Pelasgians 
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among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  and  on  the  Greek  side  a 
large  but  subordinate  Pelasgie  element,  this  would  be 
ample  reason  both  for  his  naming  the  Pelasgie  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  with  a  view  to  the  truth  of  his  recital,  and 
for  bis  not  using  the  Pelasgie  name  in  connection  with 
the  Greeks ;  for  in  no  instance  has  he  placed  branches 
of  the  same  race  or  tribe  on  both  sides  in  the  struggle. 
Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  the  transplanted  iKolids,  can- 
not be  considered  as  exceptions,  first,  from  the  old  date 
of  their  Greek  extraction  :  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  individuals,  whereas  we  now"  speak  of  tribes  and 
races.  The  name,  too,  was  more  suited  to  the  un- 
mixed Pelasgians  of  the  Trojan  alliance,  than  to  a 
people,  among  whom  it  had  grown  pale  beneath  the 
greater  splendour  of  famous  dynasties  and  of  more 
energetic  tribes. 

The  application  of  this  reasoning  to  the  Pelasgi  is  for- 
tified by  its  being  applicable  to  other  Homeric  names. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  name  BpjJ^  is  akin 
to  Tpay^iv  and  Tpn)(v^\  that  it  means  a  highlander,  or 
inhabitant  of  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  and 
that  it  included  the  inhabitauts  of  territories  clearly 
Greek.  This  extended  signification  of  the  term  explains 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus©,  that  the  Thracians  were 
the  most  numerous  of  all  nations,  after  the  Indians. 

Now  Homer  makes  Thamyris  the  Bard  a  Thracian ; 
yet  it  is  clear  from  his  having  to  do  with  the  Muses, 
and  from  the  geographical  points  with  which  Homer 
connects  his  name,  that  he  must  be  a  Greek *^.  They 
are,  hmpiov  in  the  dominions  of  Pylos,  where  he  met  his 
calamity,  and  the  Q^ehalia  of  Eurytus  in  Thessaly,  from 
whence  he  was  making  his  journey*,     Strabo  tells  us 

f  Mure,  Lit-  Oreore,  vr»].  i.  *r  Herod. v. 2.  '' II.  li. 594-600. 
p.  I53n.  '  II.  11.7  30. 
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that  Pioria  and  Olympus  were  anciently  Tliraeian^,  and 
moreover^  tliat  the  Thraciana  of  Boeotia  consecrated 
Helicon  to  the  Muses.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus, 
were  held  to  beThmcians  by  tradition,  yet  it  also  made 
them  write  in  Greek.  I  think  we  may  trace  this  de- 
scriptive character  of  the  name  Optj^tc?,  and  its  not  yet 
having  acquired  fully  the  force  of  a  proper  name  with 
Homer,  in  his  employment  of  it  as  an  adjective,  and 
not  a  substantive.  It  is  very  frequently  joined  in  the 
poems  with  the  attix  m'Spe^,  which  he  does  not  employ 
with  such  proper  names  as  are  in  familiar  and  esta- 
blished use,  such  as  Danaan,  Argive,  or  Achiean,  He 
«ay8  Achaean  or  Danaan  heroes,  but  never  joins  the 
names  to  the  simple  jiredicate  *men/  When  he  says 
' A-^aio^  nvtjp,  it  is  with  a  different  force;  it  is  in  point- 
ing out  an  individual  among  a  multitude.  Indeed  in 
Homer  it  is  not  B/>^^  but  f^ptjiKto^  which  meaits  Thra- 
clan,  of  or  belonging  to  the  country  called  Thrace, 
OprJKtj.  There  is  then  sufficient  evidence  that  Greeks 
of  the  highlands  might  be  Thraces ;  and  there  may 
Tery  probably  have  been  whole  tribes  so  called  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  we  never  have  Thracians  named  by 
Homer  on  the  Greek  side,  while  on  the  Trojan  side 
they  appear  as  supplying  no  less  than  two  eontingents< 
of  allies:  one  in  the  Catalogue,  and  another  which  had 
just  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  AoXwreta '. 

These  two  appear  to  be  entirely  distinct  tribes :  be- 
cause no  connection  is  mentioned  between  them  ;  be- 
cause the  first  contingent  is  described  as  beiiig  composed 
not  of  all  the  Thracians,  but  of  all  the  Thracians  within 
the  Hellespont :  and  lastly,  because  the  new  comers 
have  their  own  ftan-t^ev^  with  them,  as  the  first  contin- 
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gent  had  its  leaders,  Acamas  and  Peiroiis.  The  Hel- 
lespont meant  here  seems  to  he  the  strait»  because  it 
is  ayappoQ^,  And  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  wliile 
the  first  contingent  was  snpplied  by  the  nearer  tribes, 
the  second  may  have  been  composed  of  those  Tbraoians 
who  lay  nearer  the  Greek  border. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mars,  who  is  so  inseparably 
associated  with  Thrace,  fights  on  the  Trojan  side,  we 
have  no  evidence  from  Homer  which  would  warrant 
the  assumption  that  he  intended  to  connect  the  Tbra- 
cians  more  intimately  with  the  Pelasgians  than  with  the 
Hellenes.  It  may  be  that  the  poet*s  etbm*cal  knowledge 
failed  him.  The  wavering  of  Mars  seems  to  indicate 
a  corresponding  uncertainty  in  his  own  raind.  Perhaps 
with  both  the  I'hracian  and  Pelasgian  names  it  was  the 
breadth  of  their  range  that  constituted  the  difliculty. 
Some  part  of  Thrace  is  with  him  cyoi^wXa^';  it  is  the 
part  from  whicli  the  first  contingent  came,  as  tlie  son 
of  Peirous  belonged  to  it.  And  that  part  is  less  moun- 
tainous than  the  quarter  which  I  have  presumed  may 
have  supplied  the  contingent  of  Rhesus.  The  epithet 
is  the  vei*y  same  as  is  applied  to  the  Pelasgian  Larissa"*: 
and  the  Larissan  Pelasgians  are  placed  next  to  tlie  first 
Thracian  contingent  in  the  Trojan  Catalogue, 

The  most  probable  supposition  for  Thracians  as  well 
as  Pelasgians  is,  that  they  liad  affinities  in  both  direc- 
tions; that  they  existed  among  the  Greeks  difinsively, 
and  were  absorbed  in  names  of  greater  splendour:  but 
that  on  the  Trojan  side  they  still  bad  distinct  national 
existence,  and  therefore  they  are  named  on  that  side, 
while  to  avoid  confusion  silence  is  studicKisly  maintained 
about  tliem  on  tlie  other.  The  whole  race,  says  Grote, 
present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than  European", 

>  n.  XX.  485.  m  IL  ii.  841,  '»  Hist  Greece,  iv.  38. 
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Many  other  races  liave  been  recordeil  iii  the  later 
traditions  as  having  in  pre-historic  times  inhabited 
varions  parts  of  Greece  Such  are  Temnices,  Aones. 
Hyantes,  Teleboi.  Of  these  Homer  makes  no  mention. 
But  there  are  two  other  races  whom  he  names,  the 
Leleges  and  Can  cones,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
Strabo**  has  affirmed,  that  they  were  extensively  dif- 
fused over  Greece  as  well  as  over  Asia  !Minor. 

Homer  has  proceeded,  with  respect  to  the  Caiiconef!, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  with  respect  to  the  Pelasgi. 
In  the  Iliad  he  names  themP  among  the  Trojan  allies, 
and  is  wdiolly  silent  about  them  in  dealing  witli  the 
Greek  races.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  where  he  had  no 
national  distinctions  to  keep  in  view,  he  names  thcni  as 
a  people  apparently  Greek,  and  dwelling  on  the  westeni 
side  of  Greece.  The  pseudo-Mentor  is  going  among 
them  on  bn^^iness,  to  obtain  payment  of  a  debt^i:  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  without  ex- 
planation, shows  that  the  name  must  have  been  familiar 
to  Nestor  and  the  other  pei-sons  addressed.  Probalily 
therefore  they  were  a  neighbouring  tribe  :  certainly  a 
Greek  tribe,  for  we  do  not  find  proof  that  the  Ho- 
meric Greeks  carried  on  commerce  except  with  their 
own  race. 

Tlie  poet  names  tliem  with  a  laudatory  epithet :  they 
are  the  KavKO)V€q  fjLeyaOvfjioi,  This  may  remind  us  of  his 
bounty  in  the  same  kind  to  the  Pelasgians:  and  it 
8eenis  as  though  he  had  had  a  reverence  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country. 

We  have  abundant  signs  of  the  Leleges  ou  the 
Trojan  side  in  the  war.  In  the  Tenth  Book  they 
appear  as  a  contingent :   but  besides  this,  Priam  had 

o  Stmbo  viiL  7.  p.  321,  2.  p  II.  x.  429  ;  xx,  329. 
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for  one  of  liis  wives  Laotbee,  daughter  of  Altes,  king 
of  the  Lelegians,  who  are  here  called  ^iKoirToXcfxoi^ , 
Wliat  is  more  important,  we  find  the  expressions  Ae- 
Xeye?  Koi  Tpwe^*  used  together  in  such  a  way,  as  implies 
the  wide  extension  of  the  former  as  a  race.  In  the 
Twentieth  Ihad,  yEneas  in  speaking  of  Achilles  refers 
to  his  former  escape  from  tlie  great  warrior.  He 
fought,  saj8  ^neas,  under  the  auspices  of  Minerva: 
who  shed  light  before  him,  and  bid  him  slay  Lelegians 
and  Trojans, 

^yX*'  X^^^'V  A/Acyas  koL  Tp^as  IvaipuiK 
The  Trojan  force  was  in  two  main  portions,  each 
with  many  subdivisions:  first,  the  army  of  Friam,  with 
those  of  his  kindred  or  subordinate  princes :  and,  se- 
condly, the  allies,  with  their  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
persed races.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  t!ie  word  Lele- 
f^e^^  must  either  mean  the  great  body  of  allies,  or  else  it 
Diust»  conjointly  with  Troes^  signify  the  whole  mass  of 
what  we  may  call  the  indigenous  troops.  Now  the 
former  is  highly  improbable.  Such  differences  as  are 
implied  in  the  combination  of  Thracians,  Lycians,  and 
Pelasgians,  could  not  well  be,  and  nowhere  else  are 
comprehended  by  Homer  under  a  single  name  as  one 
race  or  nation,  though  the  Lycians,  on  account  of  their 
excellence,  are  sometimes*  taken  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  allies.  And  again,  if  the  Leleges 
meant  the  whole  body  of  allies,  the  Pelasgians  would 
appear  as  a  branch  of  them,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
evidence  and  likelihood.  If  then  the  two  words  toge- 
tlier  represent  those  indigenous  troops,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  allies,  who  were  arrayed  in  the  five 
divisions  that  are  enumerated  in  vv,  816—39  ^^  ^^*^ 
^  II.  xxi.  85.  «  TLxx.  96.  t  Inf.  p.  182. 
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Second  book,  the  question  is,  Iiow  is  the  sense  to  be 
distributed  between  tljeni.  And  here  tliere  is  not 
mucli  room  for  doubt.  Tlie  name  T/j(7>€f  had  been 
assumed  four  generations  before  the  war  from  King 
Tros,  and  was  therefore  a  political  or  dynastic  name, 
not  a  name  of  race.  It  most  probably  therefore  in- 
dicates either  the  inhabitants  of  Priam's  own  city  and 
immediate  dominions,  or  else  the  ruling  race,  who  held 
power  here,  as  elsewhere,  among  a  subject  pofiulation. 
In  either  case  we  must  conclude  that  the  word  Leleges 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  blootl,  and  also  the  blood -name 
(90  to  Speak)  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  through  a 
considerable  tract  of  country:  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  divisions"  in  the 
Trojan  Catalogue  II(>mer  specifies  no  blood-name  or 
name  of  race  whatever. 

Tliis  being  so,  we  iind  an  important  light  cast  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Leleges.  As  we  proceed 
with  these  in(]uiries,  we  shall  find  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  the  Pelasgianism  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  Trojan  side:  and  thus  when  it  appears  that 
that  mass  or  a  very  great  part  of  it  was  Lelegian,  it 
also  appears  probable  that  the  Leleges  were  at  least 
akin  to  the  Pelasgians,  though  some  have  taken  them 
to  be  distinct*. 

In  answer  therefore  to  the  question,  who  were  these 
Caucones  and  these  Leleges,  while  we  are  deficient  In 
the  means  of  detailed  and  particular  reply,  we  may,  I 
think,  fall  back  with  tolerable  security  upon  the  words 
used  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  closing  an  ethnological 
survev  : 

"  The  review  we  have  just  taken  of  the  Pelasgian 
settlements  in  Greece  appears  inevitably  to  lead  to  the 
'*  II  ji.  828-39.  *  HocVs  Creta.  ii.  p.  7- 
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conclusion  tlmt  tlie  name  Pelasgians  was  a  general  one, 
like  that  of  Haxoiis,  Franks,  or  Alemanni  :  but  that  each 
of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  also  one  peculiar  to  itself*.' 

Ujjon  our  finding,  as  we  find,  the  Pelasgian  name  in 
certain  apparent  relations  with  others^  such  as  Leleges 
and  Caucones,  it  appeal's  more  reasonable  to  presume 
a  relationship  between  them,  than  the  reverse :  for 
nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  simultaneous 
presence  at  that  early  period  of  a  multitude  of  races, 
radically  distitict  from  each  other,  and  yet  diffused  in- 
termixedly  over  the  same  country  upon  equal  terms, 
and  if  there  was  a  relationship,  it  would  most  probably 
be  that  of  subdivision,  under  which  Leleges  and  Cau- 
cones  might  be  branches  of  the  widely  spread  Pelasgian 
family. 

This  opinion  is  supported,  not  only  by  presumptions, 
but  by  much  indirect  evidence.  It  is  indisputable  that 
various  names  were  applied^  by  the  custom  of  the 
Homeric  age,  to  the  same  people,  and  at  the  same 
period.  The  poet  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  both 
Elians  and  Epeans.  The  people  of  Ithaca  are  Ithace- 
eians  {'lBaKWiot\  but  they  are  also  *Ap(ato/y,  and  in 
the  Catalogue  they  are  included  under  the  Cephalle- 
nians^  The  Dolopians  in  the  speech  of  Phoenix*  are 
included  under  the  Phthians;  and  are  also  within  the 
scope  of  the  other  names  applied  by  the  Catalogue  to 
the  followers  of  Acliilles,  who  were  culled  by  the  name 
of  Myrmidons,  or  of  llellens,  or  of  AchaeauM.  Of  these 
the  fii'st  seems  to  be  the  denomination,  which  tlie  ruling 
race  of  that  particular  district  had  brought  with  it  into 
the  country.  The  third  probably  belongs  to  the  Myr- 
midons, as  members  of  that  trilje,  of  Hellie  origin,  which 


*  ThirlwaH'ft  Hist,  of  Greeee, 
Q\\,  ii.  Vol  i.  p.  41.  lamo. 


^  Oil  piissim.         «  II  ii,  631, 
*  IL  ix.  184,  and  x\i.  196. 
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at  the  time  predomiimted  in  Greece  generallj.  The 
second,  as  we  shall  find,  was  the  common  name  for  all 
Greek  tribes  of  that  origin,  and  was  the  name  which 
iiltiniately  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  country. 
Of  the  five  nations  of  Crete  in  the  Seventeenth  Odys- 
sey**, either  all  or  several  are  probably  included  in  the 
Kp^re?  of  the  Second  Iliad *^.  Nay,  we  may  now  de- 
clare it  to  be  at  least  highly  probable*^,  that  the  Ionian 
name  was  a  sub-designation  of  the  Pelasgians.  Thus 
we  have  abundant  instances  of  plurality  in  the  designa- 
tions of  tribes,  Oo  the  whole,  we  shall  do  best  to 
assume  that  the  names  in  question  of  Leleges  and 
Caucones  indicated  Pelasgian  subdivision.  The  inquiry 
is,  however,  one  of  ethnical  antiquarianism  only ;  these 
names  are  historically  insignificiint,  for,  apart  from  the 
Pelasgian,  they  carry  no  distinctive  character  or  special 
function  in  reference  to  Greece. 


»»  Od.  xix,  175.  *'  II.  ii.  645. 

^  See  supn  p.  1 26, 


Erratum. — I  have  inafU'crtently,  in  p.  103,  rendered  KffTatt^trav  *ful! 
of  wild  beaats.*  It  ought  to  have  been  translated  'deep-sunken.' 
See  Byttinann'8  Lcxilogus,  in  voc. 
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SECT.    III. 

Peldsgiam  continued:  and  certain  States  naturalised 
or  akin  to  Greece, 

a.  Crete.  b,  Lycia.  c.  Cyprus. 

This  appears  to  be  the  place  for  a  more  full  consi- 
deration of  the  testimony  of  Homer  with  respect  to, 
probably,  the  greatest  character  of  early  Greek  history, 
and  one  who  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  early  Pelasgians  of  Greece :  in  as  much  as 
they  stand  in  a  direct  Homeric  relation  to  Crete,  of 
whicli  he  was  the  king. 

In  the  poems  of  Homer,  Minos  appears  to  stand 
forth  as  the  first  great  and  fixed  point  of  Greek 
nationality  and  civilization.  He  is  not  indeed  so  re- 
mote from  the  period  of  Homer  himself  as  others, 
even  as  other  Europeans,  whom  the  poet  mentions, 
and  whom  he  connects  by  genealogy  with  the  Trojan 
period,  particularly  the  iSolids.  But  the  peculiarities 
meeting  in  his  case,  as  compared  with  most  of  them, 
are  these : 

1.  That  he  is  expressly  traced  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards. 

2.  That  he  is  connected  with  a  fixed  place  as  its 
sovereign. 

3.  That  so  much  is  either  recounted  or  suggested 
of  his  character  and  acts. 

4.  That  the  Homeric  traditions  as  to  Minos  are  so 
remarkably  supported  from  without. 

Minos  is  mentioned,  and  somewhat  largely,  in  no 
less  than  six  different  passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
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sey.  Homer  has  given  us  a  much  fuller  idea  of  liiui, 
than  of  the  more  popular  hero  Hercules,  although  he 
is  not  named  in  nearly  so  many  passages;  and  it  is 
singular,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  personages 
is  also  by  much  the  more  historical  Again,  the  poet 
has  told  us  more  about  Minos,  although  he  is  of  foreign 
extraction,  than  he  has  said  about  all  the  rest  of  the 
older  Greek  heroes  put  together.  Of  Theseus,  Piri- 
thous,  Castor,  Pollux,  lileleager,  Perseus*  Jason,  and  the 
rest,  his  notices  are  very  few  and  meagre.  In  dealing 
with  Homer,  1  sliould  quote  even  this  fact  of  the 
greater  amount  of  his  reterences,  whicli  in  the  case  of 
most  other  poet^  would  he  im material,  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  superior  historical  importance  of  the 
person  eoncerned- 

Minos,  according  to  Homer,  had  Jupiter  for  his 
fiitliert  a  Phcenician  damsel  for  liis  mother^  and  Riia- 
damauthus  for  his  younger  brother.  The  nanie*^  of  liis 
mother  is  not  recorded,  but  Jupiter  calls  her  far-famed. 
This  feme,  if  due  to  her  beauty,  wouhl  probably  have 
kept  her  name  ahve ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  preserved, 
it  is  more  probably  a  reflection  from  the  subsequent 
greatness  of  her  son. 

The  story  tlms  far  appears  probably  to  indicate  that 
Minos  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  but  without  a  known 
ancestry,  and  raised  into  celebrity  by  his  own  energies 
and  achievements. 

The  mode,  by  which  he  rose  to  fame,  was  by  the 
government  of  men  and  the  foundation  of  civil  institu- 
tions. At  nine  years  old  he  received,  such  is  the 
legend,  revelations  from  Jupiter/  and  reigned,  in  the 
great  or  mighty  city  {jkeyoXn  ttoXk)  of  Cnossus,  over 


«  n.  xiv.  321 


t  Od.  xix.  178. 
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Crete :  siicli  was  the  ibrra,  copied  by  the  i>olitIe  legis- 
lator of  Rome,  in  which  a  title  to  veneratioti  was 
secured  for  his  laws.  No  other  city,  besides  this  capital, 
is  described  in  Ilonier  by  the  epithet  fi€yd\fi,or  by  any 
equivalent  word. 

A  further  vivid  mark  of  hi8  political  greatness  is  af- 
forded us  by  that  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  wliich  exhibits 
him  not  simply  as  exercising  in  the  world  beneath «  the 
mere  office  of  a  judge,  but  rather  as  discharging  there 
a  judicial  function  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty.  Such 
is  the  force  of  the  word  Bsiuta'Tevetp,^  which  signifies 
rather  to  give  law  than  to  administer  it :  or,  at  least, 
to  exercise  the  function  of  a  king  rather  than  of  a 
judge'  (lo-Twp).  He  is  described  as  still  the  illustrious 
son  of  Jupiter,  Atog  ayXao^  1//0V.  Even  there  he  appears 
not  as  one  of  the  suffering  or  bewildered  inhabitants 
of  that  lower  world,  but  in  the  exercise  of  power  as  an 
actual  ruler  among  the  spirits  of  the  departed ; 

He  only  is  invested  with  any  character  of  this  kind. 
Every  other  apparition  below  is  either  in  actual  suffer- 
ing, or  gloomy  and  depressed. 

Tlie  epithet  6\o6(pp(tiv,  applied  to  Minos  in  an  earlier 
passage  of  the  NeAt/m,  might  perhaps  convey  the  same 
idea  as  Virgil  has  rendered  by  liis  dimssima  regna,*^  in 
the  description  of  Rhadamanthus:  and  we  may  also 
compare  the  address  of  Menelaus  in  the  Third  Iliad  to 
Jupiter, 

Zev  TTattp  ovns  (rtto  B€wv  oAotoTfpov  clWos.' 

A  reasonable  construction  would  refer  the  word  to  the 


f  Od.  xl  568-71. 

h  Cf.  II  L  338.    ii.  205. 

*  B.  xviii.  501.    xxiii.  436. 


^  Mn,  vi,  566. 
I  II.  iii.  365. 
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commercial  character  of  the  Plioeniciaii  people,  at  once 
cunning  ami  tiaring'™  ;  aii<J  there  is  much  probability  in 
the  opinion  of  Hock,  who  interprets  the  word  as  mean- 
ing *  exactor  of  tribute/  or  as  alluding  to  the  exaction 
by  Minos  of  a  tribute  from  Attica**,  On  this  w^e  shall 
shortly  have  to  enlarge. 

As  to  the  family  and  kingdom  of  Minos,  we  should 
gather  in  the  first  place  from  Homer,  that  Crete  had 
under  him  been  preeminent  in  power.  He  was  king 
of  the  island  {Kpi^Ttj  €wtoupos)^f  and  he  reigned,  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  only  (em'ewpo^  ^aa-tXfus),  in  Cnossus 
over  tlie  five  nations.  The  island  had  ninety,  or  in  the 
rounder  numbers,  an  hundred  cities.  Two  generations 
had  passed  since  Minos;  Idomeneus  his  grandson  did 
not  apparently  reign,  like  Minos  himself,  over  the  whole 
of  it:  for  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable, presuming  that  we  may  judge  by  the  analogies 
which  the  order  of  the  army  in  general  supplies,  that 
Meriones  would  have  been  made  his  associate,  which 
in  some  manner  he  is,  in  the  command ;  and  again, 
the  feigned  story  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  though  it 
introduces  Idomeneus,  does  not  represent  him  as  king 
of  the  whole  island,  but  mther  implies  tliat  his  pre- 
tended brother,  iEthon,  also  exercised  a  sovereignty 
there  ^\  But  even  then  the  Cretan  contingent,  although 
the  towns  named  as  supplying  it  do  not  extend  over 
the  whole  island i,  amounted  to  eighty  ships,  and  thus 
exceeded  any  other,  except  those  of  Agamenmon  and 
of  Nestor.  And  then,  when  Minos  had  so  long  been 
dead,  it  was  still  the  marked  and  special  distinction  of 


(n  Nagelsbach,  Homerischc 
Theologie,  p.  83.;  and  Vid.  inf. 
Acct.  iv.  pp.  1 30,  134. 

w  Htkk'fl  Creta,  ii*  143,  n. 


*»  II  xiii.  450.  Od»  xix.  179. 
P  Od.  xix.  181^98. 
n  Hbck*B  Creta,  11.182. 
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the  country,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  his  race.  So  Eumseus, 
describing  the  disguised  stranger  to  Penelope,  says*", 

Kfif/JTri  vai€Ti!uav,  66l  MCv<aos  y4vo9  itrrCv, 

A  passage  which  perhaps  testifies  that  the  family  of 
Minos  had  been  ^€tvoi  to  the  predecessors  of  Ulysses. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Greece  which 
Homer  so  rarely  mentions  without  a  laudatory  epithet. 
Though  {ireplppvToi)  sea-girt,  it  is  not  with  him  an 
island :  it  is  KpvTfj  yata,  Kp^rij  evpeia^  KpifTfj  cKarofi' 
'7^oXt9^  and  in  the  principal  description,  Homer  exalts 
it  more  highly,  I  think,  than  any  other  territory, 

Kprjrri  tls  yaV  kcri,  yAat^  lv\  oivom  irovTi^ 
KoA^  jcal  irUipa,  Tr€pCppvTos'  Iv  ^  ivOpmiroi 
TToKXolf  d/ir^ip^aioi,  koL  kvvfiKOvra  7r(^X»j€s*. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  evidence  to  the 
character  of  Minos  as  a  lawgiver  is  slight,  we  must 
call  to  mind  that  even  the  word  law  is  not  found  in 
Homer.  The  term  afterwards  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  what  we  mean  by  a  law,  i/o/xo?,  only  occurs 
with  Homer  in  a  sense  quite  different.  He  tells  us 
of  nothing  more  determinate  than  SiKai  and  Oifjucrre^. 
But  relatively  to  his  pictures  of  other  goveniors,  the 
legislatorial  character  of  Minos  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  of  Numa  is  in  Livy,  relatively  to  other  kings 
of  Rome. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  region  of  Crete,  it  was  inha- 
bited by  five  races :  namely, 

I.  'A^a£o/.  2.  'EreoiC^^Tey.  3,   KyJcoj/e?. 

4.  Awpi€€9.  5.    lleXaa-yoi. 

Of  these  the  Achaeans  and  Dorians  are  evidently  Greek. 

'  Od.  xvii.  523.  ■  Od.  xiv.  199.  II.  xiii.  453.  11.  ii.  649. 

'  Od.  xix.  172. 
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We  are  uow  exumiiiiiig  at  large  the  title  of  the  Pelasgi 
to  the  same  character.  With  respect  to  the  Cjdones,  we 
may  draw  an  infereiice  from  the  facts,  that  they  lived  (Od* 
iii.  292),  ou  a  Cretan  river  lardanus,  and  that  this  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  (II.  vii,  133).  I 
shouUl  even  hold  that  this  stream,  which  is  not  identified, 
w'a8  most  probably  in  Arcadia  :  first,  because  in  the  con- 
test vrith  the  Hellic  tribes  of  Pylos,  the  Arcadians  as 
Pelasgians  would  be  on  the  defensive,  and  would  there- 
fore fight  on  their  own  ground :  secondly,  because  the 
battle  was  on  the  wKupoo^  KeXdSm'.  These  words  are  most 
suitable  to  some  mountain  feeder  of  the  lardanus,  w4th 
its  precipitate  descent,  rather  than  to  the  usually  more 
peaceful  course  of  a  river  near  the  sea,  especially  near 
the  sea  coast  of  sandy  Pylus,  which  reached  to  the 
Alpheus".  This  supposition  respecting  the  Celadon  will 
also  best  account  for  what  otherwise  seems  singular; 
namely,  that  the  battle  was  at  once  on  the  Celadon, 
and  also  about  t!ie  lardanus  ('lapSdvov  a/uL<p\  ^Wt'Opu^'), 
Again,  the  battle  was  between  Arcadians  and  Pylians, 
and  therefore,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  terri- 
tories, was  probably  on  some  Arcadian  feeder  of  the 
Alpheus,  lying  far  inland.  Now  if  lardanus  was  an 
Arcadian  river,  and  if  the  Arcadians  were  Pelasgi,  it 
leads  to  a  presumption  that  the  Cydonians  of  Crete, 
who  dwelt  upon  an  lardanus,  were  Pelasgian  also. 

There  remain  the  'Erco^r/j^ref,  apparently  so  called, 
to  distinguish  them  as  indigenous  from  all  the  other 
four  nations,  who  were  eTrvXixS^f,  or  immigrant-  This  is 
curious,  because  it  refers  us  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi.  It  is  the  only  case  in  which  we  hear  of 
any  thing  anterior  to  tliem,  upon  the  soils  which  they 
occupied.  Lastly,  Crete  lay  between  Greece  and  Cy- 
«>  11.  xi.  712.  >'  II.  v\l  I33i5' 
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]»riis,  and  Cyprus  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Odyssey  as 
on  the  route  to  Egypt ^^ 

But  we  bear  also  of  Rhadamanthus  as  the  brother  of 
Mhios,  of  Deucalion  as  his  son,  and  of  Ariadne  as  bis 
daugliter*.  And  the  notices  of  these  personages  in 
Homer  all  tend  to  magnify  our  conception  of  his  power 
and  his  connections. 

Theseus,  who  is  glorified  by  Nestor  as  a  first  rate 
hero-%  and  described  as  a  most  famous  child  of  the 
gods',  whom  both  Homer,  and  also  the  later  legends 
connect  with  Attica,  marries  Ariadne,  who  dies  on  her 
way  to  Athens  •.  The  marriages  of  Homer  were  gene- 
rally contracted  among  much  nearer  neighbours.  This 
more  distant  connection  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  extended  relations  connected  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Minos  and  his  exalted  position. 

The  genealogy  of  Idomeneus  runs  thus**;  'Jupiter 
begot  Minos,  ruler  of  Crete,  Minos  begot  a  distin- 
guished son,  Deucalion.  Deucalion  begot  me,  a  ruler 
over  numerous  subjects  in  broad  Crete.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked, 

1.  That  while  Minos  and  Idomeneus,  tlie  first  and 
third  generations,  are  described  as  ruling  in  Crete,  Deu* 
calion  of  the  second  is  not  so  described. 

2.  That  Idomeneus  is  nowhere  described  as  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  Minos,  but 
only  as  being  a  ruler  in  Crete :  and  tliat,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  qualified  conjunction  of  Meriones  with 
him  in  the  command,  |)erhaps  also  from  the  limited 
range  of  the  Cretan  towns  in  the  Catalogue,  there 
arises  a  |)osijive   pres^umption  that   he   hud  succeeded 


w  0<L  xvii.  442. 
»  Od,  xi.  .^2  1. 
y  n.  i.  260-5. 


•  Od.  xi,  631. 

■  Ibid.  .122-5. 
^  11,  xiii,  450-3 
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only  to  a  portion  of  tlie  ancient  prceminenoc  and  power 
of  his  ancestor. 

Now  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  Homer  ^connect- 
ing Deucalion  with  Thessaly*  The  later  tradition, 
however,  jdaces  him  there :  and  this  tradition  may 
probably  claim  an  authority  as  old  as  that  of  Hesiod, 
A  fragment  of  that  poet*^,  with  the  text  partially  cor- 
rupt, speaks  of  Locrus,  leader  of  the  Leleges,  as  among 
those  whom  Ju|)iter  raised  from  the  earth  for  Deuca- 
lion. This  reference  to  Locrus  immediately  suggests 
the  name  of  the  Locrian  race,  and  so  carries  us  into 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thessaly;  and  the 
general  purport  of  the  words  is  to  express  something  a 
little  like  the  later  tradition  about  Deucalion,  wliich 
had  that  country  for  its  scene.  Combining  this  with 
the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the  Homeric  text, 
we  thus  find  established  a  communication  seemingly 
direct  between  Crete  under  Minos,  and  Thessaly,  to 
which  country  we  have  alrGa<ly  found  it  probable 
that  Deucalion  immigrated,  and  where  he  may  ha\e 
reigned. 

The  usual  statement  is,  that  the  name  Deucalion 
was  common  to  two  ditterent  persons,  one  the  son  of 
Minos,  and  the  other  the  king  of  Thessaly,  But  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  device  of  the  later 
Greek  writers,  who  at  once  unravelled  the  accumu- 
lated intricacies  that  had  gradually  gathered  about 
their  traditions,  and  enlarged  the  stock  of  material  for 
imropering  vanity,  and  exciting  the  imagination,  by 
multiplying  the  personages  of  the  early  legends.  As  re- 
gards the  case  now  before  us ;  the  tradition,  which  makes 
Hellen  son  of  the  latter  of  these  Deucalinns,  would  cer- 
tainly make  him  considembly  older  than  he  could  he  if  a 

*■  Fmgiii,  xi.     Strabo  vii.  p.  332. 
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son  of  Minos.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Homer  repeats 
the  name  of  Deucalion,  for  a  Trojan  so  called  is  slain  by 
Achilles  in  IL  xx.  478.  It  has  pleased  the  fancy  of  the 
|>oet  there  to  use  the  names  of  a  number  of  dead  heroes 
to  distinguish  the  warriors  who  fell  like  sheep  under  the 
sword  of  the  terrible  Achilles :  we  find  among  them  a 
Dardanns,  a  IVos,  and  a  IVloulius;  and  it  is  so  little 
Homer's  practice  to  use  names  without  a  peculiar 
meaning,  that  we  may  conjecture  he  has  done  it,  in 
preference  to  letting  Achilles  slaughter  a  crowd  of 
ignoble  persons,  in  order  that  in  every  thing  his  Pro- 
tagonist might  be  distinguished  from  other  men.  But 
the  poet  seems  to  take  particular  care  to  prevent  any 
confusion  as  to  his  great  Greek*  and  indeed  as  to  all 
his  great  living*  personages.  I  am  not  aware  of  more 
than  one  single  passage  in  the  Iliad  '*,  among  the  mul- 
titude in  which  one  or  other  of  the  Ajaxes  is  named, 
"where  there  can  be  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  is  meant. 
It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  if  a  separate  Deucalion 
of  Thessaly  had  been  known  to  Homer,  he  should  not 
have  distinguished  him  from  the  Deucalion  of  Crete. 
This  unlikelihood  mounts  to  incredibility,  when  we  re- 
member (i)  that  this  other  Deucalion  of  Thessaly  is 
nothing  less  than  the  asserted  root  of  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic stock,  and  (2)  that  the  poet  repeatedly  uses  the 
patronymic  Deucalides  as  an  individual  appellation  for 
Idomeneua^  whereas  the  adverse  supposition  would 
make  all  the  Acha^ans  alike  AevKoXlfUi.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  at  least,  that  Homer  knew  of 
no  Deucalion  other  than  the  son  of  Minos. 

AVe  come  now  to  Rhadamanthus,  who  is  thrice  men- 
tioned  by  Homer.     Once^  as  born  of  the  same  parents 
with  Miuos*^.    Once*  as  enjoying  like  him  honours  from 
•1  II.  xiii.  681.  »^  n.  xiv.  322.  f  (M.  iv.  564. 
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Jupiter  beyond  the  term  of  our  ordinary  liuman 
for  he  is  placed  amidst  the  calm  and  comforts  of  the 
Elysian  plain.  The  third  passage  is  remarkable.  It  is 
where  Aleinous^  promises  Ulysses  conveyance  to  his 
home,  even  should  it  be  farther  than  Eubcea,  which 
the  Pha}acian  mariners  consider  to  be  their  fartlie«it 
known  point  of  distance,  and  whither  they  had  con- 
veyed Rhadamanthus, 

on  his  way  to  visit,  or  inspect,  or  look  after,  Tityns. 
This  Tityus  w^e  find  in  the  veKvla  s uttering  torture  for 
having  attempted  violence  upon  Latona'',  as  she  was 
proceeding  towards  Pytho,  through  Panopeus.  Pano- 
peus  was  a  place  in  Phocis,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia, 
and  on  the  line  of  any  one  journeying  between  Delos 
and  Delphi. 

There  is  in  this  legend  the  geographical  indistinct- 
11688,  and  even  confusion,  wliich  we  commonly  find  where 
Homer  dealt  with  places  lying  in  the  least  beyond  the 
range  of  his  own  experience  or  that  of  his  hearers,  as 
was  the  case  with  Phieacia,  If  Tityus  was  in  Pauo- 
peus,  the  pro|»er  way  to  carry  Ilhadamanthns  was  by 
the  Corinthian  golf.  But  from  various  points  in  the 
geography  of  the  Odyssey,  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
gathered,  that  Homer  had  an  idea,  quite  vague  and 
indeterminate  as  to  distance,  of  a  connection  by  sea 
between  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  north  of 
the  iEgean,  either  directly,  or  from  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora :  and  it  suited  his  representation  of  the  Pluea- 
cians,  and  best  maintained  their  as  it  %vere  aerial 
character,  to  give  them  an  unknown  rather  than  a 
known  route.  However  that  might  be,  if  we  look 
into  the  legend  in  order  to  conjecture  its  historic 
K  Od.  vii.  317-26.  ^  Od.  xi.  580. 
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basis,  it  appears  to  suggest  the  inferences  which  fol- 
low: 

1.  That  according  to  tradition,  the  empire  or  supre- 
macy of  Minos,  which  may  in  some  points  have  resem- 
bled that  afterwards  held  by  Agamemnon,  embraced 
both  Corcyra  and  likewise  middle  Greece,  where  Pano- 
peus  and  Pytho  or  Delphi  lay. 

We  must,  liowever,  presume  the  empire  of  Minos  to 
have  been  in  great  part  insular  There  were  contem- 
porary kingdoms  on  the  mainland,  which  give  no  sign 
of  dependence  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  Pbgeacians  aclerl  as  subjects  of  Minos  in 
carrying  Rhadamanthus  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the 
dominions  of  that  king  to  another 

3.  That  Rhadamanthus  went  to  punish  Tityus  as  an 
offender  within  the  realm  of  Minos,  and  did  this  on  the 
part  and  in  lieu  of  Minos  himself. 

4.  That  though  he  was  not  Greek  by  birth,  his  per- 
son, and  family,  and  empire  were  all  (ireek  in  the  view 
of  Homer. 

This  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  legend  derives 
support  from  many  quarters. 

Tt  is  in  thorough  harmony,  as  to  the  extended  i-uh* 
of  Minos,  with  the  Eleventh  Odyssey,  which  represents 
Minos  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  sovereign  in  the 
shades  below* ;  which  also  exhibits,  as  sutfering  judi- 
cially the  punishments  that  he  awarded,  oHenders  con- 
nected with  various  portions  of  Greek  territory,  and 
among  them  this  very  Tityus. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  to  the  post-Homeric  traditions* 

The  extent  of  the  sway  of  Minos  is  supported  by  the 
tradition  of  Pelasgus,  in  the  Supplices  of  /Kschylus', 
which  represents  the  whole   country  from  (probably) 

'  ^8ch.  SuppL  362. 
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Macedoiiiii  to  the  oxtreme  soutli  of  the  peninsula,  as 
having  been  formerly  under  one  and  the  same  sway. 
The  empire  of  Minog  may  have  been  magnified  into 
this  tradition. 

The  authority  of  Tbut^ydides  is  available  for  tlie  fol- 
biwing  points* : — - 

1,  That  Minos  was  the  earliest  known  possessor  of 
maritime  power:  tltu!=*  Imrmonising  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Phiracians,  whose  great  distinction  w^as  in 
their  nantii'al  character,  were  aeting  as  his  subjects 
w^heu  they  carried  Rhadamanthns. 

2.  That  his  power  extended  over  the  Grecian  sea,  or 
*^geau  (EX\t]vtKi}  0d\aG-<Tu)  geuentlly  (eir]  x\«>toi')  ; 
thus  indicating  a  great  extent  of  sway. 

3,  That  he  appointed  his  children  to  govern  his  domi- 
nions on  his  behalf  {tov^  eavrou  irmSa^  tjyepLopa^  eyKa^ 
Ta<rT»Jcr«c) :  whicli  supports  the  idea  that  his  brother 
Rliadanianthus  may  have  acted  for  him  at  a  distance. 

4.  That  he  drove  the  Carians  out  of  the  islands  of 
the  iFigean.  This  statement  receives  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  Hftmer,  who  makes  the  islands  n\)  to 
the  very  coast  of  Carta  contributors  to  the  force  of  the 
Greek  army :  while  Lesbos  and  others,  situated  fnrth(*r 
north*  ami  more  distant  from  Crete,  appear  to  have 
been,  like  Caria  itself,  in  the  Trnjan  interest. 

In  the  Minos  ascribed  to  Plato''  we  find  the  traili- 
tion  of  his  direct  relations  with  Attica,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  tlieatre.  This  supports  the  notice 
in  Homer  of  the  marriage  contracted  between  Theseus 
and  his  daughter  Aria<lne. 

Aristotle',  like  Thucydides,  asserts  the  maritime 
power  of  Minos  and  his  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 


*  Thucyd.  i.  4. 


^  Minos,  16,  17. 


Pol.  ii.  10.  4. 
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and  adds,  that  he  lost  or  ended  his  life  in  the  course  of 
an  expedition  to  conquer  Sicily"". 

Herodotus'',  like  Thuejdides,  treats  Minos  as  the 
first  known  sovereign  who  had  been  powerful  by  sea, 
He  states,  that  Minos  expelled  his  brother  Barpedon 
from  Crete,  and  that  Sarpedon  witli  his  adherents 
colonised  Lycia,  which  was  governed,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  historian  himself,  by  laws  partly  Cretan^:  and 
he  also  delivers  the  tradition  that  Minos  was  slain  in 
an  expedition  against  Sicily  at  C'amicus,  afterwards 
Agrigentum.  A  town  bearing  his  name  remained  long 
after  in  the  island. 

Euripides  laid  the  scene  of  his  Rhadantanthus  in  Boeo- 
tia:  and  a  Cretan  colony  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Tilphosian  temple  theref.  Hock  finds  traces  of  a  marked 
connection  between  Crete  and  that  district^. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  isolated  facts  are 
the  resemblances  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  Cretan 
politics,  noticed  by  Aristotle^  in  combination  with  the 
admission  always  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
their  lawgiver  Lycnrgus  initiated  the  Cretan  institu- 
tions*, and  with  the  universal  Greek  tradition  that  in 
Crete,  first  of  all  parts  of  Greece,  laws  and  a  regular 
polity  had  been  established  by  Minos.  Again,  in  the 
Dialogue  printed  among  the  works  of  Plato,  the  author 
of  it  seeks  to  establisli  the  fundamental  idea  of  lawi 
puts  aside  tlie  injurious  statements  of  the  tragedians 
who  represented  i^linos  as  a  tyrant,  declares  his  laws  to 
have  been  the  ohiest  and  the  best  in  Greece,  and  the 


™  For  a  lucid  skctcli  of  the 
poaition  i>f  MinDS  a^  rlefiiipd  l>y 
tratiition,  see  Thirlw«ira  Greece, 
vol  i.  ch.5. 

D  Herod,  iii.  122. 

o  Herod,  i.  173. 


P  Miillers  DorinQB,  il.  11.  8; 
Eurip.  Frugm,  i. 
^  Creta  ii   87, 
f  Pol.  ii.  10. 
*  Ilnd.  ii.  10.  2. 
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models  from  which  the  prime  part&i  of  the  Laconian 
legislation  had  been  borrowed^ 

Among  the  resemblances  known  to  ug  appear  to  be 

1.  The  division  between  the  miHtary  and  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  community. 

2.  The  TreploiKoi  of  Crete,  holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  Cretans,  as  the  Helots  to  the  Spartans,  and  like 
them  cultivating  the  land. 

3.  The  institution  of  cruerfrlna  In  both  countries. 

4.  The  organism  of  the  government :  the  five  ephors 
corresponding  with  the  ten  xoafioi  of  Crete,  and  the 
0ovXn  being  alike  in  both. 

lljere  also  still  remain  etymological  indications 
that  ^linos  waa  the  person  who  raised  some  tribe  or 
class  to  preeminence  in  Crete,  and  depressed  some 
other  tribes  or  classes  below  the  level  of  the  free  com- 
munity.    In  Hesychius  we  read, 

^tnjTot,  hovKot. 
y^tfaat  bovKeia, 

And  Atlienaeus  quotes  from  the  Cretica  of  Sosicrates, 
T^v  ^ev  Koivrfv  SovKelav  ol  Kjo^ref  KoKovat  fxpolay'  rrfi'  Si 
iSlav  a(pct/jnis)Ta^'   rov^  ii  irepiQiKOV^^  i/7ri?<oouf ".      He   also 

says,  that,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  general  name  for 
slave  in  Crete  was  KXapwrnsi,  and  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  custom  of  apportionjng  the  slaves  by  lot. 
This  remarkably  fixes  the  character  of  Cretan  slavery 
AS  owing  its  rise  to  some  institutions  public  in  the 
highest  sense,  for  merely  private  slavery  could  not,  it 
would  appear,  have  had  an  origin  such  as  to  account 
for  the  name.  It  thus  indirectly  supports  the  idea 
implied  in  fAvoia  and  fjip*irou  that  it  was  derived  from 
Minos.     Atbenaeus''  again,  quoting  the  Creticce  qloj^sa 


^  Minoe  rx-ij. 


«  Atheti.  vi.  p,  363, 
N  2 


''  Ibid.  p.  267. 
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of  Hermon,  gives  us  the  words  ^vtirra?,  rov^  ^iiyeveh 
(otberwise  read  €yj^v€h)  oUlra^^  and  thus  pointing  to 
the  reduction  to  servitude  of  some  of  the  previously 
five  population  of  the  eoofitry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  it  was  the  Pelasgic 
part  of  the  population  which  thus  succumbed  before 
the  more  active  elements  of  Cretan  society,  and  which 
continued  in  tlie  manual  occupation  of  husbandry, 
while  war,  policy,  and  maritime  pursuits  became  the 
lot  of  their  more  fortunate  competitors.  For  is  it 
difficult  to  divine  which  were  those  more  active  ele- 
ments, since  Homer  points  out  for  us  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Crete  at  least  two  tribes,  the  Achscans  and 
the  Dorians,  of  Hellic  origin.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  i>oint3 
also  to  a  Phoenician  element  in  Crete,  and  to  Iloraer 
as  indicating  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Minos.  This  is 
suggested  not  only  by  his  birth,  and  by  his  maritime  pre- 
eminence, but  by  Homer's  placing  Dimlalus  in  Crete'^. 
For  that  name  directly  establishes  a  connection  with 
the  arts  that  made  Si  don  and  Plioenicia  so  famous. 
Tlie  later  tradition,  indeed,  places  Daedalus  pereonally 
in  relations  with  Minos,  as  having  been  pursued  by  him 
after  he  had  fled  to  Sicily". 

Elsewbere  I  have  shown  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
second  of  the  five  Cretan  nations,  namely,  the  Ki/iJaji/e?, 
was  Pelasgian :  and  there  is  a  curious  tradition,  which 
supports  this  hypothesis.  According  to  Ephorus^,  there 
were  solemn  festivals  of  the  slave  population,  during 
which  freemen  were  not  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
walls,  while  the  slaves  were  supreme,  and  had  the  right 
of  flogging  the  free ;  and  tliese  festivals  were  held  in 
Cydonia,  the  city  of  these  KJfU^'ev^ 

Our  belief  in  a  Cretan  empire  of  Minos,  founded  on 

^  II,  xviii.  592.  »  P»U8,  X.  17-  4,  y  Atk  vi.  p.  263. 
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the  evitlence  of  tlie  PoemB,  and  sustained  by  the  state- 
ment of  Thucydides,  need  not  he  inifjaired  by  the  fact 
that  we  find  little  pogt-Homeric  evidence  directly  avail- 
able for  its  support.  In  early  times  the  recollection  of 
dynasties  very  much  depended  ou  the  interest  which 
their  successors  had  iu  keeping  it  alive.  Now  the 
Minoan  empire  was  already  reduced  to  fragments  at 
the  time  of  the  Troica.  The  supremacy  over  Greece 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  family  that  held  t!ie  throne 
of  the  Perseids  and  the  Danaids,  a  throne  older  than 
that  of  Minos  himself,  though  in  his  time  probably  less 
distinguisheil :  a  throne  whose  lustre  would  have  been 
diminished  by  a  lively  tradition  of  his  power  and  great- 
ness. And  it  was  from  the  Pelopids  that  the  Dorian 
sovereigns  of  Sparta  claimed  to  inherit.  Therefore  the 
great  Greek  sovereignty,  from  the  Troica  onwards,  ha<l 
no  interest  in  cherishing  the  recollection  of  this  ancient 
part  of  history ;  on  the  contrary,  their  interest  lay  in 
depressing  it ;  and  under  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  wonder  that,  until  the  inquiring  age  of  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy,  when  Athens  gained  the 
predominance,  the  traces  of  it  should  have  remained 
but  faint.  But  the  traces  of  Cretans  Viave  been  found 
extensively  dispersed  both  over  the  islands,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ^Egean*. 

To  complete  the  statement  of  this  part  of  the  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  another  country,  holding,  with 
its  inhabitants,  a  very  peculiar  position  in  the  Iliad. 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  poem  must  often  inquire, 
with  curiosity  and  wonder,  why  it  is  that  Homer  every- 
where follows  the  Lycian  name  with  favour  so  marked, 
that  it  may  almost  be  called  favouritism.  At  evt^ry 
turn,  which  brings  that  people  into  view,  we  are  met 
by  the  clearest  indications  of  it :  and  few  of  Hctmer  8 
*  UoclcB  Creta,  b.  ii.  sect.  4.  (ii.  22  J  and  *HHiq.) 
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indications,  none  of  hia  marked  indications,  are  without 
a  cause  and  an  aim. 

Sarpedon,  the  Lyciaii  commander  in  chief,  performs 
the  greatest  military  exploit  on  the  Trojan  side  that  is 
to  be  found  throughout  the  poems"*  That  he  does  not 
obscure  the  eminence  of  Hector  is  only  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  his  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem  is  smaller, 
not  to  its  being  less  distiuguished.  Everywhere  he 
plays  his  part  with  a  faultless  valour,  a  valour  set  off 
by  his  modesty,  and  by  his  keen  sense  of  public  duty 
according  to  the  strictest  meaning  of  tlie  term  ^5  Jupiter, 
his  fatlier,  shed«  tears  of  blood  for  !iis  coming  death ; 
and  he  is  in  truth  the  mo8t  perfect  as  well  as  the 
bravest  man  on  the  Trojan  side,  GJaucus,  his  second 
in  command,  is  iuferior  to  no  Trojan  warrior  save  Hec- 
tor, though  in  the  exchange  of  the  arms  with  Dionied 
Homer  has,  as  usual,  reserved  the  superiority  to  the 
Grecian  iiitoileet. 

The  distinctions  awarded  to  the  Lycian  people  are  in 
full  proportion  to  those  of  their  king  Sarpedon,  They 
formed  one  only  among  the  eleven  divisions  of  the 
auxiliar}^  force,  but  the  Lycian*^  name,  and  theirs  only**, 
evidently  on  account  of  tlicir  eminence,  is  often  used 
to  signify  the  entire  body.  In  the  great  assault  on  the 
Greek  trench  and  rampart,  Sarpedon  their  leader  com- 
mands all  the  allies,  and  chooses  as  his  lieutenants 
Glaucus.  and  Asteropjeus  a  Pieonian,  but  not  the  Faeo- 
nian  general*".  They  are  never  mentioned  with  any 
epithet  except  of  honour;  and  to  them  is  applied  the 


^  IL  xii.  397. 

^  See  particularly  his  speech 
11  xii.  310-28. 

^  There  were  also  Lyetans  of 
Troua,  with  whom  Patidiirus  was 
connected  :  and  it.  is  possible  that 
these  may  be  the  persons  meant* 


(»SchoL  on  11.  V.  105,) 

^  For  the  question  whether  the 
Lelegefl  on  one  single  occ^ion 
form  an  exception,  see  sup.  p, 
162. 

e  II.  xvii.  350, 1 .  ii.  848* 
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term  aurtOeoi^,  which  is  given  to  no  other  tribe  or  na- 
tion in  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  Odyssey  only  to  the  Pha?- 
aeians*?;  to  these  last  it  appertains  doubtless  on  account 
of  their  relationship  to  the  immortals.  The  Lycian 
attack  in  the  Twelfth  Book  is  the  one  really  formidable 
to  the  G recks ^  and  in  the  rout  of  the  Sixteenth  Book 
we  are  told,  that  *  not  even  the  stalwart  {IfpStpLoi)  Ly- 
cians'  held  their  ground  after  the  death  of  Sarpedon', 
They  alone  are  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  that  pecu- 
liar and  sacred  sentiment  of  military  honour  called  atSm^ 
which,  with  this  single  exception,  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  Greeks'* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  glowing  representa* 
tion,  so  consistently  carried  through  the  poem,  except 
upon  the  supposition,  that  Homer  regarded  the  Lycians 
as  having  some  peculiar  affinity  or  other  relation  with 
the  Greeks ;  and  that  he  on  this  account  raised  them 
out  of  what  would  otherwise  more  naturally  havo  been 
a  secondary  position. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  specific  kind,  that  this  was 
actually  his  view  of  them. 

J.  To  make  Sarpedon  the  son  of  Jupiter  was  at  once 
to  establish  some  relationship  with  the  Greek  races. 

a.  The  legend  of  Bellerophon,  delivered  on  the  field 
of  battle,  was  not  required,  nor  is  it  introduced,  merely 
to  fill  up  the  time  during  which  Hector  goes  from  the 
camp  to  the  city.  It  required  no  filling  up :  but  Homer 
turns  the  interval  to  account  by  using  it  to  give  us  this 
interesting  chapter  of  archaic  history,  doubtless  in  order 
to  illustrate,  as  all  his  other  legends  do,  the  beginnings 
and  early  relations  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Accordingly 
wefind  that  An  tea,  wife  of  Proetus  the  Argive  king,  was 


'  II.  xii.  408.  xri.  421. 
i  II  xvi.  659. 
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i  II-  xvi.422.  xvii.  416. 
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a  Lyciaii :  that  a  familiar  intercourse  subsisted  between 
tlie  two  courts,  such  as  |>rohably  and  strongly  implies 
that  the  nations  had  other  ties  ;  and  lastly  that  an 
iEolid  line  of  sovereigns,  descended  through  Sisyphus, 
were  the  actual  governors  of  Lycia  at  the  period  of  the 
Troic(L 

3.  The  very  same  ideas  of  kingship  and  its  offices, 
which  j)re vailed  in  Greece,  are  expressed  by  Sarpedon 
in  liis  speecli  to  GlaucusS  and  there  is  an  indication  of 
free  iustitutious  which  enlarges  tlie  resemblance.  The 
fnrce  of  this  circumstance  will  be  nutre  fully  appreciated, 
when  we  shall  have  examined  the  Asiatic  tinge  which  is 
perceptible  in  the  institutions  of  Troy  itself. 

4.  Besides  the  jEolid  sovereignty,  the  etymology  of 
the  names  of  Lycian  warriors  connects  itself  not  only 
with  tlie  Greek  race,  but  with  the  Hellic  element  in 
that  race'. 

5*  On  the  other  hand  Apollo,  whom  we  shall  here- 
after find  to  be  the  great  Pelasgian*  thougli  also  uni- 
versaU  god,  h  even,  according  to  Homer,  in  close  and 
peculiar  connection  with  Lycia,  although  he  is  not 
localized  there  by  Homer  as  he  is  in  the  later  tradition. 
First  as  being  XuKtjyev^^.  Secondly  as  the  great  bow- 
man :  while  Lycia  was  so  eminent  in  this  art,  that 
/Fjieas,  addressing  Pandarus  with  a  compliment  on  his 
skill,  says  no  man  before  Troy  can  match  him,  and 
perhaps  even  in  Lycia  there  may  not  be  a  better  archer*". 
Thirdly,  this  Pandarus  the  archer,  and  son  of  Lycaon, 
received  the  gift  of  his  bow  from  Apollu  himself":  and 
says,  that  Apollo  prompted  or  instructed  him,  as  he 
came  from  Lycia **.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably 
fpiestioned,  whether  we  are  here  to  uuderstand  the 
Lycia  of  the  South,  or  the  district  of  kindred  name  in 

^  II.  xii.  310.  I  Vitl.  inf.  sect.  vii.  "*  IL  v.  172 

»  II.  ti.827.  o  II.  V.  105- 
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Truas.  Ill  any  c;i8e,  Apollo  in  Lycia  would  be  no  more 
than  the  counterpart  of  Minerva  in  Pelasgian  Athens, 

6.  The  prevalence  of  that  Lyciau  name  iu  other 
«|uarter8,  such  as  Arcadia,  of  a  marked  Pelasgian  cha- 
racter, further  &iupi>orts  the  supposition  that  Lycia  had 
probahly  a  Pelasgian  race  for  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion, hohiing  the  same  subordinate  relation  to  another 
race  as  we  find  in  corresponding  cases.  In  Arcadia** 
Pausanias  reports  a  Ijyeaon  son  of  Pelasgus ;  a  Lyeo- 
sura,  the  city  he  founded;  Lyceou,  the  hilt  where  it 
stood  ;  and  Lycea,  the  games  he  established. 

All  this  evidence  combines  to  show  some  corre- 
spondence between  Lycia  and  Greece,  as  to  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  population.  The  agreement  could 
not  have  been  perfect :  for  the  records  of  the  Lycian  lan- 
guage, I  believe,  show  a  prevalence  of  other  elements 
than  the  Greek.  But  wo  have  thus  a  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  community  of  architecture  and  other  arts 
which  has  l>een  IVnmd  to  subsist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, was  not  merely  dependent  on  later  colonisation, 
but  was  owing  to  an  affinity  of  races  and  sinn'larity  of 
manners  w!iic!i  dates  from  the  heroic  age. 

Lastly,  tlie  fragments  of  Homeric  eviilence  respect- 
ing the  Lycians  are  combined  by  a  later  tradition,  wliieh 
links  them  to  Crete,  the  main  subject  of  our  recent 
iiHjuiry.  According  to  this  tradition,  there  was  a  8ar- 
pedon  earlier  than  the  Sarpedon  of  the  Troicfu  who, 
besides  being  son  of  Jupiter,  was  brother  to  Minos, 
lie  18  said  to  have  been  ex|ielled,  with  his  adherents, 
by  that  sovereign  from  Crete  ;  to  have  repaired  to 
Lycia,  and  to  have  colonised  that  country,  or  a  part  of 
it.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  it  re- 
tained laws  of  Cretan,  that  is  to  say  of  Greek,  origin. 
And  at  two  later  periods  c»f  its  history,  far  remote  from 
r  Pttus.  viii.  2.  I. 
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Homer  and  from  one  another,  its  iiilmbitaiits  signalised 
themselves  by  the  most  desperate  valour  in  defence  of 
Xanthus,  its  capitaH. 

For  the  origin  of  the  group  of  names,  having  kmoq 
or  some  similar  word  for  their  root,  it  seems  most  na- 
tural to  infer  its  identity  with  the  Latin  hicusy  essentially 
the  same  with  lupus,  and  to  presume  that  it  had  a  Pe- 
lasgie  source,  but  that  the  word  corresponding  with  it, 
probably  Avko^,  meaning  a  wood  or  grove,  had  become 
obsolete  in  the  later  Hellenic  tongue.  There  is  every 
reason  for  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  as  these  words, 
etymological ly  connected,  evidently  hang  round  some 
common  centre,  which  centre  has  reference  to  primitive 
and  to  Pelasgic  life,  as  well  as  to  the  somewhat  spe- 
cially Pela>igic  deity  Apollo.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
the  root  of  a  name  associated  with  the  Pelasgi  should 
have  been  lost  to  the  Greek  tongue,  while  the  name 
itself  remains:  we  have  another  example  in  Larissa. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  word,  with  sueli  a  meaning, 
the  link,  which  may  perhaps  connect  it  with  Pelat^gic 
life,  is  evident  For  the  first  agricultural  settlers  must 
often  be,  as  such,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  dwellers  in 
woods.  It  may  be  said  tliat  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  day,  the  proper  name  for  an  agricultural 
settler  is  *  backwoodsman.'  In  British  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, they,  who  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  settle- 
ment, in  order  to  extend  it,  are  said  to  go  into  the  bush. 
Thus  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  Lvcian  name  is  in  all 
probability  twin,  or  rather  elder  brother,  to  that  which 
properly  would  indicate  the  agricultural  settler. 

It  is  however  plain,  that  we  cannot  look  to  any  thing 
simjjly  Pelasgian  in  the  Lyeian  population,  as  supplying 
the  nmtive  which  has  induced  Homer  to  give  the  Ly- 
cians  a  marked  preference  over  other  populations,  them- 
1  Qrot€,  Hist.  Greece,  iv.  280, 
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sclvos  of  a  Pclasf^iaii  diaracter.  This  preference  must 
be  due  to  the  other  element,  which  associates  tliem 
especiiilly  with  the  Hellenic  race.  And  we  may  not 
irrationally  supjiosc  it  to  be  founded  on  any  one  of 
such  causes  as  these  :  the  special  connection  in  the 
royal  line  between  the  two  countries:  a  larger  infusion 
of  the  more  lordly  blood  into  a  subordinate  Lele- 
gian  or  Pelasgian  body  in  Lyeia»  just  as  in  Greece,  than 
in  Troas  and  Asia  Minor  generally  :  or  lastly,  a  more 
palpable  and  near  connection  between  the  dominant 
caste  in  Lycia  and  those  Persian  highlanders,  from 
among  whom  may  have  proceeded*"  the  forefathers  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes.  Everywhere  we  see  this  race 
branching  forth,  and,  hy  an  intrinsic  superiority,  acquir- 
ing a  predominance  over  the  races  in  |>rior  occupation. 
Whether  the  stock  came  to  Lycia  by  land,  or  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  may  be  hard  even 
to  conjecture:  but  there  is  one  particular  note  of  rela- 
tionship to  Persia,  which  Lycia  retains  more  clearly  than 
Greece,  and  that  is  the  high  estimation  in  which,  to  judge 
from  the  connection  with  Apollo  and  from  thv.172,  the 
use  of  the  bow  was  held  in  that  country.  The  case  was 
the  same  in  Persia.  According  to  Herodotus,  one  of  the 
three  essential  articles  of  education  in  Persia  was  the 
use  of  the  bow* ;  and  he  is  not  contrail icted  by  Ctesias, 
who  calls  him  in  most  things  a  liar  and  a  fabulist'.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  rely  too  strongly  upon  a  circumstance 
like  this,  Cyaxares  the  Median  had  the  art  taught  to 
his  sons  by  Nomad  Scythians*^.  We  may  however  ob- 
serve  that  alike  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Grecian  side  we 
never  hear  of  the  bow  except  in  the  hands  of  highborn 
persons,  such  as  Paris^  Pandarus,  Teucer :  and,  in  the 
games,  Meriones^. 


'  Vid.  mf»  sect,  x, 
*  llerotL  i.  i.0. 


'  Fhotii  Blbliotbeca  72.  p.  107. 
"  Hci otl.  i.  7  3.        *  n.  xxiii. 860. 
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In  pa&sing,  it  may  deserve  remark,  that  the  Lycians 
alone,  of  all  tribes  or  nations  on  either  side,  appear  not 
under  two  leaders  merely,  but  two  kings,  in  the  strict 
sense.  I  do  not  however  believe  that  this  indicates  a 
political  peculiarity.  The  orinfin  of  it  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  legend  of  Bellerophon,  to  whom,  after  his 
high  exploits  and  great  services,  the  reigning  sovereign 
gave  half  his  kingdom*.  Now  that  king  is  nowhere 
stated  to  have  had  a  son  :  and  if  we  suppose  a  failure 
of  issue  in  his  own  direct  line,  and  the  succession  of 
one  of  the  two  descendants  of  his  daughter  to  each 
moiety  of  the  realm,  it  at  once  accounts  for  the  excep- 
tional position  of  Sar|>edon  and  Glaueus. 

Ttie  suppositions  then  towards  which  w^e  are  led  are, 
that  Minos  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  that  he  came  to 
Crete  and  ac*inired  the  sovereignty,  that  he  ruled  over 
a  mixed  population  of  Cretans*,  Pelasgians,  and  HelHo 
tribes,  that  he  organised  the  country  and  established 
an  extended  supremacy,  especially  maritime  and  in- 
sular, beyond  its  limits;  which  however  we  must  not 
consider  as  involving  the  consistent  maintenance  of 
sovereignty  according  to  modern  ideas,  and  which  is  in 
no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  Danaids  or 
Perseids  in  Pelopomiesus.  Lastly,  that  in  giving  fonn 
to  his  social  itistitutions,  he  depressed  the  Peliusgian 
element  of  Cretan  society,  and  laid,  in  political  depres- 
sion, the  foundations  of  their  subsequent  servitude. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  worth  while  further  to  observe, 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  somewhat  analogous  history 
in  Cyprus,  another  acknowledged  stepping-stone,  ac- 
cording to  ITomer^,  between  Greece  and  the  East. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey  >,  Ulysses, 
in  one  of  his  fictitious  narrations,  states  to  the  Suitors, 
that  the  Egyittians,  who  had  Uiken  him  prisoner  and 
*  II.  vi.  193,  »  (3cl  xvii-442,  8.  y  Ilml.  440-4, 
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reduced  him  to  slavery,  then  made  a  present  of  him  to 
their  ^etyo^i  Dmetor,  a  deseeiidattt  of  lasus,  wlio  ruled 
•  with  might,'  that  is,  with  considerable  power  over 
Cyprus  {us  Kuwpov  Itpt  twafra-eu);  the  same  expression 
as  he  uses  in  the  Eleventh  liook  with  respect  to  Am- 
phion,  tlie  lasid,  in  Orchnmenus.  From  all  we  know 
of  the  lasian  name\  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was 
a  Pelasgian  dynasty,  and  if  so,  tlieu  witlKiut  doubt  that 
it  ruled  over  a  Pelasgian  people. 

Ulvsses  does  not  mention  the  time  of  this  transac- 
tioD ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  spoke  in  the 
character  of  an  a^^ed  person,  so  that  the  scene  might 
be  laid  (so  to  speak)  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  and 
therefore  long  before  the  expedition  to  Troy. 

But  in  the  Eleventli  Book  of  the  Ih'ad**,  we  find 
Agamemnon  putting  on  a  breastplate,  which  was  evi- 
dently a  marvel  of  workmanship,  with  its  plates  on 
plates  of  difterent  metals,  and  its  six  dragons  Ha^liing 
forth  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Now  we  must  ob- 
serve, first,  that  tbis  was  evidently  meant  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  Sidonian  or  Phoenician  work :  secondly,  that 
it  was  presented  to  Agamenmon  by  Cinyres  of  Cyprus, 
to  conciliate  his  favour  ( — -^uptl^ofAfvog  ^aa-tXtjT^  perhaps 
we  might  render  it,  to  win  the  favour  of  his  king — ) 
upon  the  occasion  <»f  his  hearing  tliat  the  king  was 
collecting  an  armament  against  Troy.  That  is  to  say, 
it  was  to  compound  with  him  for  not  appearing  in  per- 
son to  join  the  Greek  forces.  Here  then  we  must  infer 
that  there  was  some  vague  allegiance,  which  was  due, 
or  which  at  least  might  be  claimed,  from  Cyprus  to 
Agamemnon,  under  the  froXXTjtnv  uffo^otm^. 

Now  we  know  nothing  of  the  Pelopids  before  the 
Troica  as  conquerors:  and  especially,  it  would  be  diffi- 
«  VIA  sup.  p.  1 25.  *  11.  xi.  19-28.  ^  II,  ii.  108. 
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cult  to  apply  the  supposition  that  tliey  were  such  in 
relation  to  a  place  so  distant.  Therefore  the  political 
connection,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  could  probably 
rest  u[>on  an  ethnical  affinity  alone;  and»  as  we  know 
nothing  of  any  HclMc  element  in  this  quarter,  that 
affinity  seems  to  presume  the  Pelasgian  character  of 
the  population.  The  inference,  which  may  thus  be 
drawn,  coincides  with  that  already  suggested  by  the 
name  of  lasns. 

We  may  however  justly  be  curious  to  learn  what 
conditions  they  were  which  gave  to  Cinyres,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  to  Cinyres  alone,  among  princes,  this  very 
peculiar  attitude  at  a  critical  juncture.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  proportion  as  his  situation  was  remote  from  the 
Greek  rendezvous,  and  from  the  scene  of  action,  the 
service  became  more  burdensome :  but  on  the  other 
liaml,  in  proportion  as  he  w«i9  distant  from  the  centre 
of  Achaean  power,  he  was  little  likely  to  be  coerced, 
I  low  comes  it  then  that  Agamemnon  had  over  Cinyres 
an  influence  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
over  the  tribes  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  though  these 
lay  nearer  both  to  him,  and  to  the  way  between  him  and 
the  Troad,  which  be  had  to  traverse  by  sea? 

'I'he  liypothesis,  tliat  the  population  of  Cyprus  was 
purely  or  generally  Pelasgian,  appears  to  square  re- 
markably with  the  facts.  For  then,  upon  the  one 
Imud,  they  would  naturally  be  disinclined  to  interfere 
tjn  behalf  of  the  Greeks  in  a  w*ar  where  all  purely 
Pelasgian  8ym})athies  would  {as  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent tnke  for  granted)  incline  them  towards  Troy, 

But  further,  we  find  among  other  notes  of  the 
Pelasgians  this,  that  they  were  characterised  by  a 
want  of  nautical  genius,  while  the  more  enterprising 
character  of  the  Hellenes  at  once  made  them,  and  has 
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kept  them  down  to  this  very  day,  an  eminently  mari- 
time people;  and  Homer  himself,  with  his  whole  8oul, 
evidently  gloried  and  delighted  in  the  sea.  If  then 
the  population  of  Cyprus  was  Pelasgian,  we  can  readily 
understand  how,  notwithstanding  its  sympathies  and 
its  remoteness*  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  its  ruler 
to  propitiate  Agamemnon  by  a  valuable  gift  in  order 
to  avert  a  visit  which  his  shi]>s  might  otherwise  bo  ex- 
pected to  pay;  and  how  the  Pelupid  power  over  Cyprus, 
as  an  island,  miglit  be  greater  than  over  nearer  tribes, 
which  were  continental. 

It  may  aid  us  to  comprehend  the  relation  between 
Cyprus  and  Agamemnon,  if  we  call  to  recollection  the 
insular  empire  which  Athens  afterwards  acquired. 

There  is  another  sign,  which  strongly  tends  to  con- 
nect Cyprus  with  the  Pelasgian  races,  especially  those 
w^hich  belong  to  Asia.  It  is  the  worship  of  Venus, 
who  had  in  that  island  her  especial  sanctuary,  and  who, 
upon  her  detection  in  the  Odyssey S  takes  refuge  there. 
In  the  war,  she  is  keenly  interested  on  the  Trojan 
side :  and  the  Trujau  history  is  too  plainly  marked 
with  the  influence  of  the  idea,  that  exalted  her  to 
Olympian  rank.  That  Venus  was  known  mythulogically 
among  the  Hellenic  tribes,  we  see  from  the  lay  of 
Demodocus.  That  she  was  worshipped  among  them, 
seems  to  be  rendered  extremely  improbable  by  the 
fact,  that  Diomed  wounds  her  in  his  apta-reta'^.  We 
must  consider  her  as  a  peculiarly,  and  perhaps  in 
Homer's  time  almost  exclusively  Pelasgian  deity ;  and 
her  local  abode  at  Paphos  may  be  taken  as  a  marked 
sign,  accordingly,  of  the  Pelasgianism  of  Cyprus. 

We  have  already  seen  Agapenor,  a  stranger,  placed 
by  Agamemnon  in  command  of  tlie  Pelasgian  forces  of 

•  Od.  viii.  362.        ^  See  inf.    Eeligioo  and  Morab,  Sect  iii. 
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Arca^lia;  and  !Minos  a  fttranger,  acquire  4fHJiiiiioii  over 
tlie  partially,  and  perhaps  mainly,  Pelasgiaii  population 
of  Crete.  It  seems  probable,  that  Cyprus  in  this  too 
afTorfls  us  a  parallel.  We  have  the  following  consi- 
derations  to  guide  us  in  the  question.  First,  the 
Pelasgians,  not  being  a  maritinic,  were  consequently 
not  a  mercantile  people.  Secondly,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gift  sent  by  Cinyres,  we  must  understand  it, 
on  account  of  the  preciousness  of  its  materials  and  its 
ornaments,  to  have  been  a  first  rate  exan^ple  of  the 
skill  of  the  workers  in  metal  of  the  period.  Such 
things  were  not  produced  by  Pelasgians  *,  and  we  must, 
to  he  consistent  with  all  the  other  Homeric  indica- 
tions, suppose  this  breastplate  to  have  been  of  Sido- 
uian  or  Phtienieian  workmanship.  This  supposition 
connects  Cinyres  himself  with  Phoenicia,  while  Ms 
people  were  Pclasgian.  Again,  on  examining  his  name 
we  find  in  it  no  Pelasgian  characterislies ;  but  it  ap- 
j>ears  to  be  Asiatic,  and  to  signify  a  musical  instrument 
with  strings,  which  was  used  in  Asia''.  All  this  makes 
it  likely,  upon  Homeric  presumptions,  that  he  wa.s  a 
Phoenician,  or  a  person  of  Phoenician  connections-,  and 
that  into  his  hands  the  old  Pelasgic  sovereignty  of  Minos 
had  ])assed  over  from  the  lasid  family,  which  had  reigned 
there  shortly  before  the  Troica, 

The  Homeric  tradition  with  respect  to  Cinyres  is 
supported  to  some  extent  from  without ^  Apotlodorus 
so  far  agrees  with  it  as  to  report,  that  Cinyres  migrated 
from  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  continent  into  Cyprus 
with  a  body  of  followers,  founded  Paphos,  and  married 
tl»e  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  island,  Apollodorus, 
Pindar,  and  Ovid,  al!    treat   Cinyres   in  a  wav  which 


f    Or.   Kivvfia,     He^n    kinmu'.  <"  Apolloti.  Bibl.  ill.  14.3.  Find. 

Liddrll  and  Scott,  m  voc.  Pyth.  ii.  26.  Ov.  Met.  x.  310, 
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especially  connects  liim  witli  the  worship  of  Veinis,  as 
tlmu^li  he  had  introduced  it  into  the  island  ;  and  it  is 
observable,  that  the  points  at  which  we  find  this  deity 
in  contact  with  the  race  are  all  in  Asia,  or  on  the  way 
from  it,  that  is  to  say,,  Troas,  Cyprus,  and  la<»tly,  Cy- 
thera :  as  if  it  were  not  original  to  the  Greeks,  bnt 
engrafted,  and  gradually  taking  its  hold.  Sandacus 
was,  according  to  A  poll  adorns,  the  father  of  Cinyres, 
and  had  come  from  Syria  into  Cilicia. 

The  process  which  we  thus  seem  to  see  going  for- 
M'ard  in  the  Pelasgian  countries,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably further  exemplified  in  the  Greek  migrations  to 
the  coast  of  A^ia  Minor,  was  grounded  in  the  natural, 
if  we  mean  by  the  natural  the  ordinary,  course  of 
things.  In  the  last  century,  John  Wesley  said,  that 
the  religious  and  orderly  habits  of  his  followers  would 
make  them  wealthy,  and  that  then  their  wealth  would 
destroy  their  religion.  So  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the 
peaceful  habits  of  the  Pelasgians  that  made  their  set- 
tlements attractive  to  the  spoiler.  They  thus  invited 
aggression,  which  their  political  genius  and  organization 
were  not  strong  enougli  to  repel ;  and  the  power  of 
their  ancient  but  feeble  sovereignties  passed  over  into 
the  hands  of  families  or  tribes  more  capable  of  perma- 
nently retaining  it,  and  of  wielding  it  with  vigour  and 
eflect. 

1  must  not,  however,  pass  from  tlie  subject  of  Ho- 
meric testimony  respecting  tlie  Pelasgi,  without  advert- 
ing to  one  important  negative  part  of  it. 

It  must  be  observed,  tliat,  as  anterior  to  the  three 
api>ellatives  which  he  ordinarily  applies  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Trojan  war  collectively,  Ilcuner  uses  no  name 
whatever  other  than  the  Pelasgic,  which  is  not  of 
limited  and  local  application.    Neither  Aj(afol,'A|07'e*oi, 
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nor  Aaiaoi,  bear  any  one  sign  of  being  tlie  proper  de^ 
signation  of  the  original  settlers  and  inhabitants  of  all 
Greece:  and  if  the  name  for  them  be  not  WiKaa-yoi^ 
there  certainly  is  no  other  name  whatever  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour,  none  which  has  the  same 
marks  at  once  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  covering  a 
wide  range  of  the  country.  And  if,  as  I  trust,  it  shall 
hereafter  be  shown,  that  all  these  came  from  abroad  as 
strangers  into  a  country  already  occupied,  there  then 
will  be  a  presumption  of  no  mean  force  arising  even 
out  of  this  negative,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  the  original  base  of  the  Greek  nation,  while 
we  are  also  entitled  to  affirm,  upon  the  evidence  of 
Homer,  that  their  race  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greece, 

Such  is  the  supposition  upon  which  we  already  begin 
to  find  that  the  testimony  of  the  poems  as  a  whole 
appeai*s  to  converge.  It  is,  I  grant,  indirect,  and  frag- 
mentary, and  much  of  it  conjectural ;  we  may  greatly 
enlarge  its  quantity  from  sources  not  yet  opened  :  but 
I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention  to  its  unity  and 
harmony,  to  the  multitude  of  indications  which^  though 
separate  and  individually  slight,  all  coincide  with  the 
theory  that  the  Pelasgi  supplied  the  subdratum  of  the 
Greek  population  subsisting  under  dominant  Ilellic  in- 
fluences ;  and  to  the  fact,  I  would  almost  venture  to 
add,  that  they  can  coincide  with  nothing  else. 

Wo  must  proceed,  however,  to  consider  that  portion 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  which  is  external  to  the 
Homeric  Poems. 

Besides  what  has  been  up  to  this  point  incidentally 
touched,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  extra-Homeric  testi- 
mony, which  tends,  when  read  in  the  light  of  Homer,  to 
corroborate  the  views  which  have  here  been  taken  of 
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the  Pelasgi,  as  one  of  the  main  coefficients  of  tlio  Greek 
nation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  ahle  work  of  Bisho])  Marsh, 
entitled,  Horce  Peiasqicte^,  will  be  found  an  ample  col* 
lection  of  passages  from  Greek  writers,  whicli,  though 
many  of  them  are  in  tliemselves  slight,  and  any  one  if 
taken  singly  could  be  of  little  weight  for  the  purpose  of 
proof,  yet  collectively  indicate  that  the  possession  of 
the  entire  cotmtry  at  the  remotest  period  by  the  Pelasgi 
was  little  less  than  an  nniversal  and  invariable  tradi- 
tion, I  will  here  collect  some  portion  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  cited  to  this  effect. 

Coming  next  to  [Tomer  in  time  and  in  authority, 
Hesiod  supports  him,  as  we  have  seen  above'',  in  asso- 
ciating Dodona  both  with  the  Pelasgic  and  with  the 
Hellic  races ;  placing  it,  just  as  Homer  does,  in  the  midst 
of  the  latter,  and  more  distinctly  than  Iltmier  indirating 
its  fonndation  by  tlie  former.  It  may  ho  ob.served  that, 
in  a  Frdgmenf,  he  tjuestionably  personifies  Pelasgns'. 

Next  we  find  the  very  ancient  poet  Asius,  according 
to  the  (juotation  of  PausaniasJ,  assigning  the  very 
highest  antic|uity  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  by  making  Pe- 
lasgus  the  father  of  men ; 

&trr(Beotf  6k  VlfXaayov  tv  vyf/iK^fioicrLV  optvtn 

Among  the  Greek  ^Titers,  not  being  historians  them- 
selves, of  tlie  historic  period,  there  is  none  whose  testi- 
mony bears,  to  my  perception,  so  much  of  the  true 
archaic  stani|>,  as  ^schylus.  It  seems  as  if  we  coiiI<l 
trace  in  him  a  greater  piety  towards  Homer,  and  we  cer- 
tainly find  a  more  careful  regard  both  to  bis  characters 


If  Ciunbridge,  1815. 
•»  Sup.  p.  108. 
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and  his  fiicts,  tban  were  afterwards  commonly  paid  to 
them.  Nay  lio  excels  in  this  respect  the  Cyclic  poets. 
They  were  much  nearer  in  date  to  the  great  master, 
but  he,  as  it  >vere,  outran  them,  by  a  deeper  and  nobler 
sympathy.  In  him,  too,  the  drama  had  not  yet  acqnired 
the  character,  wliicb  ef!aces  or  impairs  its  claims  to  his- 
torical authority:  which  earned  for  it  the  ^K-rpayuySeiv 
of  Aristotle^  and  Polyhius',  and  on  which  was  founded 
the  declaration  of  Socrates  in  the  Minos,'A-m#fo*/  Xiyei^ 
fjivOov  Kai  TpayiKov^\  Even  where  he  speaks  allegori- 
cally,  he  seems  to  represent  the  first  form  of  allegory, 
in  which  it  is  traceahly  moulded  upon  history,  and 
serves  for  its  key.  It  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to 
attach  importance  to  his  rendering  of  the  public  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  Pelasgi,  which  wc  find  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  the  Supplices ; 

rod  yriytvovs  ydp  fJju'  ^yw  llaKai\Bovos 
ti/ts  ncXacryos,  n/ffSc  yrj^  ^.p^rfyiTTf^. 
(fjiov  6'  &vaKTos  euXoyws  ^^(^iwixou 

Pelasgus,  himself  the  speaker,  then  describes  his 
dominions  as  reaching  from  Peloponnesus  {x^pn  'Attc'i?) 
in  the  south  to  the  river  Strynion  in  the  north  (irph 
ivvovTo^  ti\iov)y  and  declares  how  Apis*  coming  from 
Acarnania,  had  fitted  the  country  for  the  abode  of  man 
by  clearing  it  of  wild  beasts.  Acarnania  marks  the 
line  of  country,  whicli  formed  the  ordinary  route  from 
Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus.  Taken  literally,  Pelasgus  is 
the  son  of  the  Earthborfij  and  the  name-giver  of  the 
Pelasgian  race.  What  the  passage  signifies  evidently  is, 
that  by  ancient  tradition  ttie  Pelasgians  were  the  first 
occupants  of  the  country,  and  that  they  reached  from 

^  Rhet.  "»  Minos  lo. 

'  Hist  vi.  56, 8.  »  ^EscIj.  Suppl.  256. 
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the  north  to  the  south  of  Greece.  It  is  in  the  reign  of 
this  mythical  Pelasgus>  that  Danaus  reaches  the  Pelo- 
poDTiesus. 

Of  such  an  eponijmus  Thessalj,  Argos,  and  Arcadia 
had  each  their  separate  tradition  in  its  appropriate 
dress.  Patisanias  reports  the  Arcadian  one  very  fully: 
and  according  to  its  tenour  Pelasgus  taught  the  use  of 
dwellings  and  clothes,  and  to  eat  chestnuts  instead  of 
roots,  grass,  and  leaves**.  The  tomb  of  Pelasgus  was 
pretended  to  be  shown  at  Argos. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  Hellas  of  his  tlay  was  for- 
merly called  ricXao-ymP:  gives  to  the  Peloponnesiau 
women  of  the  era  of  Danaus  the  name  of  W^XtKryturrlS^^ 
yuvaiKts^'.  he  denominates  the  Arcadians  W^Kaa-yoi 
'ApKuSe^^^  the  people  of  what  was  afterwards  Achaia 
IIeXao-70£  AiyiaXeE^*,  the  Athenians  ITcXacryoi  Kpa~ 
ifaoi^  whom  also  he  describes  as  autochthonic" :  and 
he  shows,  that  recollections  of  the  Pelasgian  worship 
were  preserved  in  his  day  at  Dodona'^.  lie  further- 
more mentions  the  lUXaa-ytKov  relxp^y  at  Athens;  and 
he  places  the  Pelasgian  race  io  Samothrace»  and  Lem- 
nos,  and  mentions  their  settlements  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, named  Placia  and  Scylaco. 

Thucydides  describes  the  spot  or  building  called  He- 
XaayiKov  under  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  tlie  very  situa- 
tion, in  wdiich  the  original  town  would  in  all  likelihood 
De  placed  for  safety.  This  historian  also  sustains,  with 
the  weight  of  his  judgment,  the  opinion  that  in  pre- 
Hellenic  times  the  prevailing  race  and  name  in  Greece 
were  Pelasgic  ;  Kara  iOi^tj  Se  aWa  T€  KQi  TO  llcXufryiKov 
ewl  TrX€ia'T(w^> 


0  Paus.  ^-iii.  2,  2. 
f  i.  146. 
"  viii.44. 


f  Heroi!.  ii,  56. 
•  vii.  94, 
52  yv.64. 
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It  is  true,  tliat  in  anotber  passage »  among  tlie  races 
of  the  ftdpl^apoi^  lie  eiJiiDierates  tlie  Pelasgi :  but  tbe 
epithet  itself,  wliich  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
heroic  age,  shows  that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
demarcation  established  in  his  own  time,  which  made 
every  thing  barbarous  that  was  not  Greek,  either  geo- 
gi*ai>hicayy  or  by  known  derivation-  Barbarian  with  him 
and  his  eon  temporaries  meant  simply  foreign,  with  the 
addition  of  a  strong  dash  of  depreciation.  The  full- 
grown  Hellenic  character  no  longer  owned  kindred  with 
the  particular  races,  which  nevertheless  might  have 
contributed,  each  in  its  own  time  and  place,  to  the 
formation  of  that  remarkable  product.  The  relation- 
ship is,  liowever,  established  by  Thucydides  himself; 
for  he  says  these  Pelasgi  were  of  the  sameTyrseui,  who 
occupied  Athens  at  an  earlier  period. 

Theocritus,  who  flourished  early  in  the  third  century 
B,  C,  has  a  |)assage  where  he  distinguishes  clironologi- 
cally  between  different  persons  and  races.  He  begins 
with  the  heroes  of  the  Troica,  and  then  goes  back  to 
the  eri  irpoTcpoiy  in  which  capacity  he  names  the  La- 
pithsB,  the  Deuculidfc,  the  Pelopids*  and  lastly  the 
'^Apyco^  aKpa  WeKacryol^.  The  word  aKpa  might  mean 
either  (i)  the  flower  of  Greece,  or  (2)  the  very  oldest 
and  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece*^.  Now^  as  the  Pe- 
lasgians  were  by  no  means  the  flower  of  Greece,  we 
can  only  choose  the  latter  meaning  for  this  particulaF 
passage.  The  word  "A^yo?  is  perhaps  taken  here  in  its 
largest  sense^. 

A])ollonius  Rhodius,  nearly  a  century  later,  adheres 
to  part  at  least  of  the  same  tradition,  and  calls  Thessaly 


*•  Time.  V.  109. 
c  Find.  Pytli,  xl.  i8.   Sqili 
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tlie  xo\t/\i}w  ata  HsXafryuiv^,  The  Scholiast  on  this 
pafisage  adds  an  older  testimony,  stating  that  Sophocles, 
in  the  Inachus,  declared  that  the  TleXao'yol  and  'Apyeioi 
were  the  same. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  Pelasgi  were  the  most 
ancient  race  which  had  held  power  in  Greece :  twv 
irefH  Tfiv  'EXXdJa  iuvaa^euarayrtuv  ap-^aiOTQTot^,  In  tlie 
same  place  he  calls  the  oracle  of  Dodona  JleXaa-ywp 
tSpv^Qt  a  Pelasglau  foundation.  He  expressly  supports 
the  construction  which  has  been  given  above  to  the 
JleKacryiKtw  ''Apyo<i  of  HomerS,  in  thc  Words  to  Tle- 
\a<Ty iKov  "Apyo^  i  OerraXla  Xiyerat,  and  he  defines  the 
country  by  the  PeneuR,  Pindus,  and  Thermnpyla?.  He 
traces  the  Pelasgi  in  a  multitude  of  particular  places, 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  mentions  TleXaa-yta 
as  a  name  of  Peloponnesus.  He  also  gives  us  that 
fragment  of  Euripides,  which  states,  in  harmony  with 
the  testimony  of  .^Rschylus,  that  Danaus  came  to 
Greece,  founded  the  city  of  Inaehus,  and  clianged  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  from  Pelasgiotes  to  Danaans. 
ncAao-ytwras  6^  ciro|jtao'^^i'ovff  to  Tiplv 

And  Strabo  considers  that  both  the  Pelasgiote  and  the 
Danaan  name,  together  with  that  of  the  Hellenes,  were 
covered  by  the  Argive  or  Argeian  name  on  account  of 
the  fame,  to  which  the  city  of  Argos  rose^. 

The  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  probably 
represent  all,  that  a  sound  judgment  could  gather  from 
the  records  and  traditious  extant  in  his  time'.  He 
pronounces  confidently,  that  the  Pelasgian  race  was 
Hellenic ;  which  I  take  to  mean,  that  it  was  one  of  the 


*  Afgonaut  i.  560,  and  Schol.  Paris. 
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coiiiiionent  parts  of  tlie  body  afterwards  called  Hel- 
leiik',  imt  that  the  early  PL4asgi  were  included  among 
the  early  Hellenes.  He  considers  that  the  race  came 
from  Peloponuesus,  where  many  believed  it  to  bo 
autocbthonic,  into  Thessaly,  under  Acba^us,  Phthius, 
and  Pelasgus.  It  was  unfortunate,  as  in  other  respects, 
80  in  benig  driven  to  frequent  migrations.  This  idea 
of  tbe  fi-equent  displacement  of  the  Pelasgians  was  pro- 
bidily  the  product  in  the  main  of  tbe  two  tacts,  first, 
that  tnu'e^s  of  tbem  were  found  at  many  w^idely  sepa- 
rated points,  and  secondly,  that,  according  to  tradition^ 
they  had  sunk  into  a  position  of  inferiority. 

K.  0.  IVIiiller,  proceeding  chiefly  on  tbe  post-Homeric 
tradition,  bus  strongly  summed  up  tbe  evidence  as  to 
tbe  Feliisgi,  to  tbe  tollowing  eiTect. 

They  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and 
flat  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  any  one  of  which  the 
ancients  called  by  the  name  "Ap^o?,  as  we  see  by  the 
plains  of  tbe  Peiiens,  and  of  tbe  Inachus.  If,  a?i  Strabo 
holds,  this  use  of  tbe  word  was  in  bis  time  modern,  and 
Macedonian  or  Thessalian,  it  may  still  have  been  a 
revival  of  a  primitive  usage*  even  as  the  very  old  word 
VpaiKoii  bad  come  back  into  use  with  the  Alexandrian 
poets,  til  rough  tbe  old  common  tongue  of  Macedonia. 

Tbeir  oldest  towns  were  the  Larissse'^,  and  the 
number  of  these  points  out  the  Pelasgians  as  a  city. 
founding  people,  expert  in  raising  considerable  and 
durable  structures.  These  Larissic  were  upon  alluvial 
soils  by  rivers,  and  tlie  Pelasgians  were  early  diggers  of 
canals'.  Their  pursuits  were  agricultui'al ;  hence  they 
occujiy  tbe  richest  soils :  hence  Pelasgus  is  the  host  of 


^  See  however  ji.  1 1 4  ainove, 
^  So  tlic  oj^f TTyof  ayiiii  ulretuiy 
exists,  us  opart  from  tlic  cominou 


Itiboiirer,  in  the  time  of  Homer  ; 
11.  xxi.  257. 


T/kJ  Pdasifiaiis ;  poat-Ilomtffic  emdenee. 
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Ceres,  ami  thti  inventor  of  bread :  beiice  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi  convert  the  stony  ground  by  Flyniettus  into 
fruitful  fields.  The  shepherd  life  of  the  Pelasgians  is 
an  Arcadian  tradition,  but  Arcadia  was  not  tlieir  only 
original  seat,  and,  when  displaced  by  Acba*ans  and 
Dorians,  they  niay  have  been  driven  to  the  bills.  Such 
seats  we  find  in  Argos,  Aebaia,  Peloponnesus  gene- 
rally, Tbessab'a,  Epirus,  and  Attica,  M-here  they  may  be 
traced  in  the  division  of  the  tribes. 

Treating  as  an  error  the  tradition  of  their  vagrant 
chameter,  he  conceives  them  to  be  generally  and  above 
all  autochtbonic.  Fie  quotes  from  Asius  in  Pausanias 
the  lines  whicli  have  already  been  quoted. 

There  is  no  record,  he  says,  of  their  coming  into 
Greece  by  colonization.  They  are  a  people  distinct,  he 
thinks,  from  Lelegians  and  Carians,  as  well  as  from  the 
northern  inimigrauts,  Achaeans,  and  Thessalians :  and 
they  are  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  the  Greek 
nation". 

In  Niebubr**  will  be  found  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  wide  range  of  Pelasgian  occupancy  in  Italy :  and 
Cramer  supplies  a  similar  sketch  for  Asia  Elinor  and 
for  Greece "*. 

I  forbear  to  quote  Latin  authorities  as  to  the  Pelasgi 
of  Greece,  The  strong  Pelasgian  character  of  Magna 
Gra^cia  will  of  itself  naturally  account  for  the  free  use 
of  the  name  by  Romans  to  designate  the  Greek  nation, 
and  cannot  therefore  greatly  serve  to  show  even  the 
later  tradition  concerning  the  ancient  [)osition  of  the 
Pelasgians  in  Greece,  and  their  relations  to  its  other 
inhabitants. 

Marsh  appears  to  assert  too  nmch,  when  he  says 

«■  K.  O.  Miiller,  Orcbomeiio^j  119-22.  «>  Chap.  iix. 

o  Cnuuer's  Gcogr.  Ancit^nt  Greece,  vol.  i.  \k  15, 
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that  we  may  set  down  as  peciiHarly  Pelasgian  those 
places  which  retained  the  Pelasgian  name  in  the 
historic  ages^  It  does  not  follow  from  this  retention, 
thatPlacia  and  Scylace  were  more  genuinely  Pelasgian 
than  Thessaly,  any  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  say 
from  Homer,  that  Thessaly  was  originally  more  Pelas- 
gian than  Attica  or  Peloponnesus,  though  it  retained 
the  name  longer.  The  reason  may  have  been,  that  no 
such  powerful  pressure  from  a  sujicrior  race  was  brought 
to  bear  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  as  in  the  other*. 

In  lioKliug  that  the  Pclasgians  were  the  base,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Greek  nation,  I  mean  to  indicate  it  as  a 
probable  opinion,  that  they  continued  to  form  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  throughont  all  the  changes  of  name 
wiiich  succeeded  the  period  of  their  rule.  But  it  would 
appear,  that  a  succession  of  other  more  vigorous  influ- 
ences from  tlie  ITellic  stock  must  have  contributed  far 
more  powerfully  in  all  respects,  excepting  as  to  num- 
bers, to  compose  and  shape  the  nationality  of  the 
people.  The  chief  part  of  the  Pelasgians  of  Attica 
may  jjerhaps  have  lain  among  the  400,000  slaves,  who 
formed  the  unheeded  herd  of  its  population;  much  as 
in  Italy  the  serfs  of  the  Greek  colonists  bore  the  Pe- 
lasgian name  P.  So  large  a  body  could  scarcely  have 
been  formed  in  that  limited  territory,  except  out  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  early  stages  of 
society  the  bulk  of  society  takes  its  impress  from  one, 
or  from  a  few%  of  superior  force :  and  the  ruling  families 
and  tribes  of  a  smaller,  but  more  energetic  and  warlike 


o  The  trawlition  that  the  Pelas* 
gians  were  the  nri|^inal  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  Greek  Peninsula  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  into 
thtj  literature  of  modern  Greece. 
See  ncTpidijt— 'loTopio  riit  nakmat 


'EXXad^r  atrb  rovt  dpj(ttu)TaTovt  XP^ 
vovst  Kf pKvpa^  '^30?  ehap.  i.  p.  2. 
Also  tlittt  Pelnsgi  and  Hellenes 
were  the  two  factors  (nfpf})  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Ibid*  p.  3, 
P  Nielmhr,  ibid. 
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race,  finding  for  themselves  a  natural  place  at  the  head 
of  societies  already  constituted,  assume  the  undisputed 
direction  of  their  fortunes,  and  become,  by  a  s[>onta- 
neous  law,  their  sole  representatives  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  annals  of  its  history. 

We  may,  liowever,  find  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the 
j)resence  of  a  strong  Pelasgian  element  in  the  Greek 
nation,  in  that  portion  of  the  evidence  upon  the  case 
which  is  supplied  by  language.  Those  numerous  and 
important  words  iti  the  Latin  tongue,  which  correspond 
with  the  words  belonging  to  tlie  same  ideas  in  Greek, 
could  only  have  come  from  the  Pelasgian  ancestry  com- 
mon to  both  countries ;  and,  if  coming  from  them,  must 
demonstrate  in  the  one  caf?e,  as  in  the  other,  the  strong 
Pelasgian  tincture  of  the  nation. 

And  as  the  language  of  a  country  connot  be  exten- 
sively impregnated  in  this  manner,  except  either  by 
numbers,  or  by  political  and  social  ascendancy  (as  was 
the  case  of  the  French  tongue  with  the  English),  or  by 
literary  influence  (as  is  now  the  case  with  us  in  respect 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues),  we  must  ask  to  which 
of  these  causes  it  was  owing,  that  the  Pelasgians  so 
deeply  marked  the  Greek  language  with  the  traces  of 
their  own  tongue.  It  was  not  literary  influence,  for  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  existed  none.  It  was  not  political 
ascendancy,  for  they  were  either  enslaved,  or  at  the 
least  subordinate.  It  could  only  be  the  influence  of 
their  numbers,  through  which  tlteir  manner  of  speech 
could  in  any  measure  hold  its  ground ;  and  thus  we 
arrive  again  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  sup- 
plied the  substratum  of  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Tliucydides, 
spoke  of  the  Pelasgians  as  using  a  foreign  tongue.  So 
a  German  writer  would  naturally  describe  the  English. 
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and  yet  the  English  language*,  by  one  of  its  main  ingre- 
dients, bears  conclussive  testimony  to  the  Saxon  element 
of  the  English  nation,  and  also  illustrates  the  relative 
positions,  which  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  are  known 
in  history  to  have  occupied.  The  tongue  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  had  been  subject  within  Greece  to  influence  and 
admixture  from  the  language  of  the  Hellic  tribes:  be- 
yond Greece  it  had  received  impressions  from  different 
sources ;  and  naturally,  after  the  consequences  of  this 
severance  had  worked  for  centuries,  the  speech  of  the 
Pelasgians  would  l)e  barbarous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 
Again,  Jlarsh^  observes  that,  in  the  very  chapter  where 
he  distinguishes  Pelasgic  from  HetleniCj  Herodotus  (i. 
56)  declares  the  Fonians  to  belong  to  one  of  these 
stocks,  the  Dorians  to  the  other:  both  of  which  popu- 
lations were  in  his  time  undoubtedly  Greek.  And  the 
historian  gives  another  strong  proof  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  CSreck,  where  he  assigns  to  this  parentage  (ii.  52.) 
the  Greek  name  of  the  gods ;  deovq  Si  Trpoa-utvofji.aadi'  aipea^ 
awo  Tov  Totoirrov^  on  Koa-fj-w  Oeirre^  ra  iravra  irpTiyfj.ara  k^tX, 

Even  if  we  suppose,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  that 
the  Pelasgi  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Thucy- 
ilides,  spoke  a  tongue  as  far  from  the  Greek  actually 
known  to  either  of  them,  as  is  German  from  the  En- 
glish language  at  the  present  day,  yet  by  its  affinities 
that  tongue  might  still  remain  a  conclusive  proof,  that 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  spoke  it  must  have  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  nation. 
The  evidence,  which  we  know  to  be  good  in  the  one 
case,  might  be  equally  valid  in  the  other. 

There  is  abundance  of  testimony  among  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  to  establish  the  relation  of  the 
Pelasg]  to  the  old  forms  of  the  language  of  both  coun- 
1  Ilorw  Pelasg.  ch.  ii.  p.  28.  * 
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tries.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  refer  to  the 
Second  Chapter  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Home  Pelasgicne  for 
a  very  able  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  question, 
I  shall  presently  have  to  consider  the  particular  com- 
jilexion  of  the  words  which  the  Greek  nation  appear  to 
have  derived  from  Pelasgic  sonrces,  and  the  inferences 
which  that  complexion  suggests.  But  this  will  best  be 
done*  when  we  have  examined  into  the  Homeric  import 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  proper  names. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  question, 

By  what  route  is  it  most  probahle  that  this  Pelasgian 
nation  came  into  Greece? 

On  this  subject  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
one  of  two  8up|)ositions:  the  first,  tliat  by  Thrace,  or 
by  the  islands  of  the  north,  they  reached  Thessaly  :  the 
other,  that  they  crossed  from  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the 
iEgean,by  the  islands  which  divide  the  spaces  of  that  sea. 

It  is  observed  by  Cranier%  that  the  ]*revailing  opinion 
among  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, places  the  Pelasgians  first  in  the  Peloponnesus :  this 
being  maintained  by  Pherecydes,  Ephorns,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Pausanias,  without  any  dissentients 
to  oppose  tliem.  This  tradition  evidently  favours  the 
opinion  of  a  passage  by  the  south, 

Dionysius,  who  may  be  regarded  as  summing  up  the 
general  results  of  Greek  tradition,  says*  it  placed  the 
Pelasgians  first  in  the  Peloponnesus  as  autochthons; 
and  rei>resented  them  as  having  migrated  to  Thessaly 
in  the  sixth  generation.  In  six  generations  more,  they 
were,  he  conceives,  expelled  by  the  ^Etolians  and  Lo- 
crians,  then  called  Curctes  and  Leleges,  and  were  dis- 
persed into  various  quarters:  indeed,  here  the  tradition 
seems  to  become  wholly  vague  or  mythical,  and  to  have 
^  Cramer's  Greece  i.  17,  *  Aiitiq.  Rom.  i,  17, 18. 
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gathered  into  one  nia^is  most  of  the  places  in  wliich 
tliero  appeared  signs  of  Pelasgic  occiipnncy :  it  includes 
the  report  of  a  great  migration  to  Italy. 

Marsh ^  considers  Thrace  as  the  original  seat  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  Pela«5gi ;  but  the  dala  on  which  he  procee<l8 
are  too  narrow;  they  have  reference  only  to  the  islands 
of  Lemnus,  Inibrus,  and  Satnothraee,  There  \b  no  evi- 
dence of  Pelasgians  on  the  Continent  to  the  north  of 
the  jEgeaii  except  what  places  them  at  a  distance  from 
Troy  (rijAt  Honi*  11.  xvii,  301),  and  if  so,  at  a  point 
which  they  may  have  reached  from  those  islands,  more 
probably,  than  by  the  continental  route.  It  is  on  the 
whole  more  likely,  however,  that  Pelasgians  may  have 
found  their  way  into  Greece  both  by  the  north  (and  if  so, 
probably  through  the  islands)^  and  also  by  the  soutli. 

Homer  affords  no  materials  for  conclusively  deter- 
mining the  question.  He  gives  us  the  Pelasgic  name 
established  in  Thessaly,  which  favours  onr  supposing 
the  one  passage,  and  likewise  in  Crete,  wliich  favours 
the  other.  He  gives  us  the  Pelasgic  Jove  of  Dodona 
(a  very  weighty  piece  of  testimony),  and  the  refi^^os  of 
Ceres  in  Thessaly,  telling  rather  for  the  first;  and  he 
likewise  gives  os  a  perceptible  connection  between 
Ceres  and  Crete,  and  between  Jupiter  and  king  Minos, 
ver^nng  to  the  latter.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Attica,  the  chief  Homeric  tokens 
of  Pelasgianism  lie  in  Northern  and  in  Soutliern,  but 
not  in  Middle,  Greece:  which  favours  the  opinion,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  double  line  of  entry. 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  is  on  the  whole  most  fa- 
voumble  to  the  supposition  of  a  southern  route.   Hesiod 
makes  Dodona  iti  Thessaly  Pelasgian,  but  distinctly  as- 
sociates Ceres  with  Crete:  and  the  Theogony  (479,  80) 
*  Horie  ?eli»«g<  pp.  12-15. 
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sends  Jupiter  as  an  infant  to  be  reared  in  Crete.  The 
Hymn  to  Ceres,  as  >ve  have  seen,  brings  her  from  thence 
to  Eleusis ;  and  the  popular  mythology  in  general  treats 
that  island  as  the  cradle  of  Jupiter,  therefore  manifestly 
as  the  place  from  M'hich  tlie  Greeks  derived  his  worship. 
More  than  this;  the  tradition  makes  Peloponnesns  the 
seat  and  centre  of  Pclasgic  power,  as  we  see  from 
j^Sschylus,  who  makes  PelasgUB  reside  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  rule  as  far  as  Macedonia.  So  likewise  the  names 
both  of  'A-rrlti  yata  and  of  ^la(Tov  ''A/j^o?  connect  them- 
selves originally  with  this  part  of  Greece:  especially 
when  we  consider  that  Apia  in  Egypt  is  the  sacred  bull, 
and  that  agriculture,  the  characteristic  pui-suit  of  the 
Pelasgians,  was  also  the  business  of  oxen.  Again,  He- 
rodotus" reports  that  tlie  local  tradition  of  Dodona 
assigned  to  that  oracle  an  Egyptian  origin ;  and  as 
Dodona  was  Pelasgic,  this  tradition  somewhat  favours 
the  hypothesis  of  entry  by  the  south. 

There  are  several  allusions  in  Homer  to  Crete,  to 
Cyprus,  or  to  both,  as  marking  the  route  between 
Greece  and  Asia.  Meuelaus,  after  quitting  Troy,  and 
nearing  Crete  (Od.  iii,  285-92),  sailed  afar 

KvTTpor  ^l^otvUi]V  T€  KaX  Pilyvitriov^  (TTaXrjOfii*, 

The  pseudo-Ulysses  sails  from  Crete  to  Egypt-^,  and  re- 
turns thence  to  Phoenicia,  in  one  tale,  and  afterwards 
starts  for  Libya  by  Crete  ;  in  another  legend,  he  is  given 
over  from  Egypt  to  Cyprus;  and  Antrnous^  in  the 
Seventeenth  Odyssey,  replying  to  tlie  supposed  beggar- 
man,  says.  Get  out  of  the  way. 

We  already  know  the  connection  of  Crete  with  Greece 
from  the  Iliad  :  and  thus  it  appears  as  on  the  high  road 

™  Herod,  ii-  54-7.  *  Od.  iv.  83. 

y  Ibid.  xiv.  246-58,  290,  293-300.         *  Ibid.  v.  442, 7, 8, 
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from  Greece  to  Phopnicia,and  by  Plioenieia  to  Egypt.  The 
unexampled  ]>opu]oiisne8s  of  that  island  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  beget  migration:  and,  of  all  the  tracts  lying' 
to  the  west  of  the  iEgean,  the  Thessalian  plain  would, 
from  its  extent,  offer  perliaps  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  agricultural  settlers.  The  traditions  reported 
by  Herodotus  from  Dodona  connect  that  place  closely 
with  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the  route  now  supposed 
by  Crete  establishes  that  connection  In  what  is  probably 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  line. 

The  continental  country  fi-om  Thessaly  to  the  north 
and  east  was  held  as  it  would  appear  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  martial  and  highland  race  BpiJ/ce?  and  Gpr^iKtot.  Tt 
is  not  likely  that  the  Pelasgians  had  much  in  common 
with  that  poo[)le,  or  could  make  their  way  to  Greece 
cither  with  or  in  despite  of  them.  Perhaps  the  coast 
where  we  find  Cicones  and  Pneones  apart  fi-om  the 
Thraclans,  may  have  aflforded  a  route,  and  we  must  re- 
member the  traditional  tmces  of  them  both  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont  and  in  the  islands*. 

This  may  be  the  place  most  convenient  for  observ- 
ing, that  there  can  be  little  hesitati(*n  in  regarding  the 
northern  route  as  that  by  which  the  He) lie  tribes  came 
into  Greece.  They,  a  highland  people,  came  along  a 
mountain  country.  They  left  their  name  upon  the 
Hellespont^  the  sea  of  Helle,  which  means  not  the 
mere  strait  so  called  in  later  times,  but  the  whole 
northern  iEgean'^;  and  upon  the  river  Selleeis,  which 
discharges  itself  Into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  We  first  hear 
of  them  in  Momer  at  the  extreme  north  of  Thessaly; 

*  Perhfips  the  use  of  tlie  word     It  is  denved  from  o  and  wtpasj  an 


^€ipos  for  mainland  may  suggest » 
that  it  is  due  to  an  insulai-  peoplis 
who  would  appro] iriulcly  describe 
a  continental  the  unlimited  (land). 


end  or  st^p  ;  lonsider  also  n-fpcua, 
to  pass  over,  din-iiT*/jaui,  II.  ii.635, 
and  ntpr}v  Uprft  Ev^lrjv^  I  hid.  535. 
^  See  inf.  sect,  vi. 
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then  we  find  tlieni  giving  their  name,  Hellas,  to  that 
country,  or  to  some  part  of  it.  The  people  of  Hellas, 
when  their  connection  with  their  sires  of  the  mountain 
had  become  faint  in  comparison  with  their  relation  to 
the  territory  they  occupied*  called  themselves  Hellenes, 
from  the  region  they  inhabited  ;  and  lost  sights  as  it 
were,  of  the  ruder  parent  tribe.  In  the  meantime,  they 
had  struck  out  offshoots  through  Greece,  and  the  name 
Hellas  had,  as  will  be  seen**,  probably  come,  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  be  ap[»lied  in  a  eecondary  and  compre- 
hensive sense  to  the  whole  northern  and  central  parts 
of  It 

It  is  remarkable  antl  undeniable,  with  reference  both 
to  Pelftsgie  and  to  Hellenic  times,  that  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  niling  tribes  or  families  might  fii*st 
make  their  appearance,  the  permanent  seat  of  power 
for  Greece  was  uniformly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Every 
movement  of  political  importance  appears  to  direct 
itself  thither,  and  there  to  rest  in  ecpdlibrinm.  The 
old  tradition  of  Pelasgxis,  the  dynasties  of  Danaids, 
Perseids,  and  Pelopids,  the  great  HeraeHd  and  Doric 
invasion,  evidently  aiming  at  laying  hold  on  the  centre 
of  dominion,  and  yet  more,  that  Spartan  primacy  (^y^Mo- 
vi'a),  which  endured  for  so  many  centuries,  all  tell  the 
same  tale ;  finally  the  train  of  evidence  is  crowned  by  the 
strong  local  sympathies  of  Juno.  It  was  only  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  that  Athens  ac- 
quired  the  lead  :  nor  did  she  keep  it  long.  Her  sway, 
after  an  interval,  was  followed  by  another  shortlived 
ascendancy,  that  of  Thebes,  in  the  fourth  century.  But 
Greece  ended  as  she  had  begun  :  and  the  last  splendours 
of  her  national  sentiment  and  military  courage  were 
flung  from  its  iiristine  seats  in  Peloponnesus :  from  La- 
«  Int  90ot.  VI. 
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niCad  fai  mtiriige,  if  mC  in  fim.  In  rapcH  of 
eommcm  fgligloqi  wonbip,  aad  their  commoii  Unod. 

Il  «M  ptobably  greater  tecarity.  wfaieb  gave  Uib  ad- 
vantage, in  earl  J  times*  to  Snotfaem  over  Nortleni 
Midland  Greece.  Only  one  narrow  neek  of  famd  led' 
into  tbe  Pdoponneaoa,  and  that  passage  was  so  circuit- 
otM,  or  daogeroiia,  or  both,  that  it  was  not  the  highway 
of  immigrant  tribes,  who  seem  usuallj  to  have  ci 
the  Corinthraii  gulf  into  Eh's.  This  tract  of  land  had 
not  indeed  the  whole,  but  it  liad  much,  of  the  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  England.  It  was  not  quite,  but  it 
ahnoMt^ 

A  predoug  Btone^  set  in  the  silrer  sea, 

Whirtli  wjnreii  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  an  a  moat  defeiLsive  to  a  housed 

When  reached,  it  wa«  the  highway  to  nothing.  The  fet 
JandM  of  IJaotia  wore  a  road  onwards  for  all  who  came 
from  'I'hesNuly  ;  there  was  bere  a  choice  between  bar- 
roniiOHw  and  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  like  those  of 
Atti<'n  in  early  tinreg,  and  insecurity  of  tenure  in  the 
rioli  Hoils,  wdieli  were  the  object  of  desire  to  each  tribe, 
a8  it  wont  upon  its  march.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
richer  than  the  uik%  far  more  secure  than  the  other:  it 
throve  ficc*>rtlingly ;  ami  in  the  Trojan  war  this  small 
t«»rritory  Hiippliet!  fonr  huntired  and  tliirty  ships,  pro- 
bality  inchnlin^  the  greatest  Tiumber  of  large  vessels, 
whi|4>  the  other  two  divisions  of  continental  Greece  to- 
gether gave   no   more   than   five  hundred   and   thirty. 

c  Ridmrii  IL,  net  ii.,  sc  i. 
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And  it  seems  to  have  liail  altogether  a  more  vigorous 
and  CDnceutrated  political  organisation  ;  for  while  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty  were  in  fiftee*n  divisions,  under 
twenty-six  leaders,  the  Peloponncsian  force  was  in  six 
divisions,  under  nine  leaders  only,  and  of  the  six  three 
at  least,  namely,  those  of  Mycenje,  Lacedtemon,  and 
Arcadia,  were  virtually  under  the  direct  command  of 
Agamemnon. 

Various  derivations  have  been  suggested  for  the 
name  of  the  Pelasgi.  Some  will  have  it  to  come  from 
Peleg,  mentioned  m  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis^ 
whose  name,  said  to  mean  division,  is  taken  to  allude 
to  the  partition  of  the  earth's  surface  among  the  various 
trihes  of  the  liuman  race.  Marsh  well  observes,  that 
tilts  amounts  to  no  more  than  possibility :  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  will  not  serve  to  attach  it  to  the 
Pelasgi  in  particular,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
migration^  with  partition  and  repartition,  was  a  continu- 
ous process:  and  that,  even  if  true,  it  tells  us  nothing  of 
them  antecedent  to  their  European  settlement**:  no- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  of  a  material  kind,  except  what 
we  know  independently  of  it,  viz.  their  being,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  races,  of  eastern  origin.  Clinton 
gives  other  reasons  for  rejecting  this  etymologyS  while 
he  sees  force  in  the  reference  of  the  names  of  lapetus 
and  Ion  to  Jajdietli  and  Javan  respectively.  It  seems 
plain  that  we  could  not  safely  build  upon  even  a  com- 
plete sitiilarity  of  name,  in  a  case  where  the  interval 
of  time  that  separates  Peleg  and  Pelasgi,  the  terms  we 
an?  to  compare,  is  so  vast  and  so  obscure. 

So  also  the  name  Tr^Xapyo],  meaning  storks,  has  been 
taken  to  be  the  foundation  of  lleXa<ryoi ;  and  the  ex- 
planation has  been  given,  that  the  stork  is  a  migratory 

'1   Flune  Pelas^.  ch,  i.  snh  tin.  ^  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p,  97. 
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bird,  and  that  the  Pelasgi  were  called  after  it  on 
account  of  their  wanderings. 

This  explanation*  which  seems  worse  than  the  for- 
mer,  rests  in  part  upon  a  statement  of  Herodotus  mis- 
construed. He  calls  the  Dorians  eOroif  TrouXuirXavrfTov 
KapT(J,  and  tliis  has  been  erroneously  applie<l  to  the 
Pelaegians,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  ovSafin  f« 
e^e)(mpw^'  This  Statement  from  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  fully  neutralises  the  statement  of  Dionysius, 
who  describes  them  as  itinerant,  and  never  securely 
settled*'^.  He  may,  indeed,  mean  no  more  thanThocydi- 
des  means,  when  he  says  (i.  2),  that  the  occupants  of  good 
soils  were  the  most  liable  to  dispossession.  But  does 
this  idea  of  itinerancy  correspond  with  the  migrations 
of  the  stork,  wliich  seem  to  have  reference  to  the 
steady  periodical  variations  of  climate,  and  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  idea  implied  in  *  much-roving?' 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  understood  characteristic 
of  that  bird,  to  draw  to  and  dwell  about  the  settled  habi- 
tations of  men.  It  seems  highly  improbable,  and  with- 
out precedent,  that  a  widely  spread  nation  should  take 
its  name  from  a  bird  :  but  may  not  the  bird  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  nation  ?  If  it  were  a  nation  empha- 
tically of  settlers,  as  opposed  to  pirates,  robbers,  nomads, 
and  rovers  of  all  kinds,  dwelling  with  comfort  in  fixed 
abodes,  as  opposed  to  the  avcTrroTro^c?  )(ujuLm€Vi'at^\  might 
not  birds,  which  seemed  to  share  these  settlements,  bo 
reasonably  named  after  the  people  ?  ^ 

It  by  no  means  appears  as  if  Aristo|)hanes,  in  the 
passage  where  he  uses  the  term,  intended  a  mere  pun. 
It  is  ill  the  comedy  of  the  Birds*,  and  is  an  allusion  to 
that   law  of  the    Athenians,    evidently  here   signitied 


f  Herod,  i.  56^ 
u  Dion.  Httl  i.  17, 


''   n.  xy\.  235. 
i  "Opwflff,  V  1359. 
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under  the  name  of  storks,  which  required  childreu  to 
provide  for  tlieir  parents J*  The  passage  is  clearly  a  tes- 
timony to  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Athenians  :  and  it 
may  be  based  upon  the  belief,  tliat  the  storks  took  tlieir 
name  from  tlie  Pehisgi,  and  that  the  shiiilarity  lay  in  their 
habit  of  settling  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  like, 
almost  as  if  inhabitants,  in  the  villages  of  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  the  first  Greek  foundei*s.  It  also  gives 
room  for  the  conjecture  that  IleXtt^-yoi  may  have  been 
the  old  form  of  the  name.  The  stork,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  one  of  the  sacred  birds  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. 

Again,  the  word  ircXayo^  has  been  suggested  as 
supplying  the  true  derivation  of  the  Pelasgian  nnnie. 
Mai'sh*'  rejects  it,  because  he  conceives  it  is  founded 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pelasgi  came  across  the 
jEgean,  which  he  thinks  improbable.  But  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  their  having  come  princij>ally 
by  the  islands,  if  not  at  once  across  the  .'Egeao.  It 
may  also  be  c|ueHtioned,  wliether  the  etymology  must 
rest  on  this  hypothesis  exclusively.  For,  in  the  first 
place»  the  more  natural  construction  wduld  be,  not 
that  they  came  by  sea,  but  that  they  came  /W/;/*  bvi^nnd 
seUt  an  idea  which  miglit  very  well  attach  to  any  people 
of  Asiatic  origin.  So  it  was  that  the  too  famous  Pela- 
gius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  Welshman,  came  by 
his  classical  name  ;  a  name  bearing  that  \Qr\  sigiiiKcn- 
tion  I  But  is  it  not  also  possible,  that  xtAa^o?  may  at  one 
time  have  liad  the  meaning  k>^  i\  plain?  It  properly 
signiHes  a  wide  open  level  surface,  corresponding  with 
the  Latin  fet/nor,  and  with  our  tnaiu.  Hence  (fomer 
never  attaches  to  the  word  weXayog  any  of  his  usual 


i  Potter^B  Aiitiq.^  b.  i.  eh.  26. 
**  Hone  Peluag.  ch<  i.  |>.  17. 


'   See    Hcy's   Norrifliati    Lec- 
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epithets  for  the  sea,  such  as  oivo->\f^  *ix''^'^»  fx^yaKrjTti^, 
arpvyero^,  7ro\J«^Xoia-/3o? ;  but  only  fJLiya,  great :  and  he 
uses  the  phrase  aXo?  ev  weXayea-a-t  ^",  which  would  be  mere 
tautology,  if  TreXa^ov  properly  mid  directly  meant  the 
sea.  So  Pindar  baa  ttovtiop  TreXayo^t  .^chylus  aXp  ttc- 
Xayia,  and  AjtolloniiiS  Rhodius  ireXayo^  OaXua-trtj^^, 
There  were  in  Macedonia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  a 
people  called  Pelagoues°,  and  in  Homer  we  find  the 
names  IleXayoiP  and  UrfXeymv.  Again,  we  have  in  He- 
sychiiis,  among  the  meanings  of  TreXayll^civ,  y^evSea-Oai 
fAcydXa^  and  for  WXayo?  he  gives  pLeycOov^  irXriOo^,  ^iJ^o? ; 
as  w'ell  as  wXdro'^  OaXda-afj^-  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  the  Pelangi  may  owe  their  name  to  the  word  iri- 
Xayovy  in  its  primary  sense  of  plain  and  open  surface : 
as  the  word  B^jJ^,  in  this  view  its  exact  counterpart, 
was  derived  from  rpfjx^^-  and  at  one  time  meant  simply 
the  inhabitant  of  a  rough  and  rocky  place,  a  moun- 
taineer or  liighlander. 

There  its,  however,  anotlier  mode  in  which  IleXao-yoJ 
may  bear  the  sense  of  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  or  rather 
(for  it  is  in  this  that  the  word  will  most  comprehen- 
sively apply  to  them,  and  most  closely  keep  to  its  proper 
meaning),  of  the  cultivable  country,  which  would  in- 
clude valleys  as  well  as  plains  properly  so  called  :  and 
indeed  this  derivation,  suggested  by  K.  O,  Miiller,  is 
the  simplest  possible,  if  only  we  can  clear  the  first  step, 
which  assumes  the  identity  of  UeXarryo)  and  UeXapyol. 
He  says  it  is  compounded  of  weXcc  and  M/J709.  The  first 
meaning  of  iriXw  seems  to  imply  motion  with  repetition 
or  custom.     Afterwards  it  is  to  be^  and  especially  to  be 


^  Od.  V.  335. 

"  01.  vii.  104  ;  PersDB  427  ; 
Scott  and,  Lidclell  in  ir«Xayof.  I 
venture  to  suggest  n-fXafw  as  thu 


rootj  and  'accessible,'  •easily  tra* 
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w(mt  to  be.  Thus  it  will,  while  yet  very  near  its  foun- 
tain, have  the  sense,  to  frequent  or  inhnbiL  To  the 
same  origin  he  refers  ^6\t^,  -woXim ;  and  also  tlie  xeXto- 
pHiy  the  Iiarvest  feast  of  Thcssaly,  taken  as  the  feast  of 
inhabitation  P  or  settlement. 

The  subject  of  this  name  will  again  come  into  view, 
when  the  later  name  of  'hpy€ioi  is  examined.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  Pelasgi  were 
thus  called  from  being,  or  if  only  they  in  fact  were,  in- 
habitants  of  the  |)lains»  we  find  in  this  some  further 
explanation  of  the  tradition,  which  can  hardly  have 
been  an  unmixed  error,  of  their  vagrant  character. 
For  the  plains  contained  the  most  fertile  soils:  and, 
especially  as  they  were  of  limited  extent,  their  in- 
habitants could  not  but  rapidly  increase,  so  as  to 
require  more  space  for  the  su|>port  of  their  population. 
Further,  these  rich  tmcts  ottered  a  prize  to  all  the 
tribes  who  were  in  want  of  settlements;  according  to 
the  just  observation  of  Thucydides*i,  already  quoted, 
that  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  namely,  Bcbo- 
tia»  Thessaly,  and  much  of  Peloponnesus,  most  fre- 
quently changed  hands.  This  would  be  more  and  more 
applicable  to  a  given  people,  in  proportion  as  it  might 
be  more  addicted  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Manifestly,  it 
is  as  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  or  the  cultivable  country, 
that  Homer  especially  marks  the  Pelasgi :  both  by  calling 
the  great  plain  of  Thessaly  Pelasgic,  and  by  the  epithet 
€p</Sttv\a^  which  he  applies  (If.  ii.  841.  and  xvii.  301),  to 
their  Larisea,  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  he  men- 
tions it.  And  the  etymological  inquiry  seems,  upon  the 
wliole»  to  direct  us,  although  the  particular  |>ath  be 
somewhat  uncertain,  towards  a  similar  conclusion. 


P  Orcliomenoe,  p.  1 1 9  and  n. 
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SECT.   IV. 

On  the  PAceuiciam,  and  the  Outer  Geography  of 
the  Odt/sset/, 

The  text  of  Homer  appears  to  attbrd  presumptions, 
if  not  of  close  affinity  between  the  Phoenician  and  Hel- 
lenic races,  yet  of  close  congeniality,  and  of  great  cufm- 
city  for  amalgamation  ;  although  the  former  were  of 
Semitic  origin. 

The  Phtjenician  name,  as  may  be  seen  from  Strabo, 
was  widely  spread  through  Greece:  even  in  Homer  we 
find  the  word  ^ont^  already  used,  (i)  for  a  Phoenician, 
(2)  for  a  Greek  proper  name,  (3)  for  purple,  and  {4)  for 
the  palm  tree  (Od*  v.  163). 

We  find  the  ancient  family  of  Cadmus  established  as 
a  dynasty  in  Boeotia,  about  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  with  the  earliest  appearances  of 
the  Hellenic  race  in  the  Greek  peninsula.  We  have 
no  reason  to  ?up])oso  that  they  were  themselves  of  Hellic 
extraction  :  but  we  find  them  invested  with  the  same 
marks  of  political  superiority  as  the  Flellenic  families, 
and  figuring  among  the  Greek  sovereigns  in  successive 
generations.  They  most  have  ejected  previous  occu- 
pants :  for  Amphion  and  Zethus  first  settled  and  for- 
tified Thebes,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope*- 

Ino  Leucothee,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  was  already 
a  deity  in  the  time  of  Homer.  She  appears  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  Ulysses,  when  he  is  tossed  upon  the  waters  be- 
tween Ogygia  and  Pha^acia ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was 
still  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  or  Homeric  world, 

*  Ud.  xi.  260. 
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a?i(l  within  tlie  circle  of  those  traditions,  lying  in  the 
unknown  distance,  which  the  ( I  reeks  eonld  only  derive 
from  the  most  experienced  and  daring  navigators  of 
the  time;  namely,  the  Phoenicians*  This  appears  to 
mark  Ino  herself,  and  therefore  her  father  Cadmus,  as 
of  Phoenician  birth.  And  accordin<^ly  we  may  set 
down  the  position  of  this  family  in  Greece,  as  the 
earliest  token  of  relations  between  Phoenicia  and 
Greece. 

It  is  followed  by  one  more  significant  still  and  more 
clearly  attested  in  Homer.  Minos,  a  Phoenician*  ap- 
pears in  Crete  and  founds  an  empire:  he  marries  his 
daughter  Ariadne  to  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus;  and 
8o  quickly  does  this  empire  assume  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  in  the  time  of  tlie  'froica,  Hellenic  mces 
are  established  in  tlie  island,  the  Cretan  troops  are 
numbered  without  distinction  among  the  follower  of 
►gamemnon ;  and  Idomeneus,  only  the  grandson  of 
linos,  appears  to  be  as  Grecian  as  any  of  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  army.  The  grandfather  himself  is  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  jadge  over  the  shades  of  Greeks  in 
the  nether  world**:  and  his  brother  Rhadamanthus  has 
s  post  of  great  dignity,  if  of  inferior  responsibility,  in 
being  intrusted  with  the  police  of  Elysium^. 

Nowhere  is  Homer's  precision  more  remarkable, 
than  in  tlie  numerous  passages  where  he  appears  before 
us  as  a  real  geographer  or  topographer.  Indeed,  by 
virtue  of  this  accuracy,  he  enables  us  to  define  with 
considerable  confidence  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge 
and  exj^erience;  by  which  I  mean  not  only  the  coun- 
tries and  places  he  had  visited,  but  tliose  with  respect 
to  which  he  had  habitual  information  from  his  country- 
men, and  unrestricted  oppoitunities  of  cctrrecting  error. 
t»  Od.  11.  568,  '•  Oa.  iv,  564. 
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Tn  the  direction  of  tlie  west,  it  seems  plain  tliat  he 
knew  nothing  except  the  coast  of  Greece  and  the  coast- 
ward  islands,  Ph^acia  Imngs  doubtfully  u|»on  his  hori- 
zon, and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  only  a  very  general 
and  vagae  idea  of  its  position.  Towards  the  north, 
there  is  nothing  to  imply,  that  his  experimental  know- 
ledge reached  beyond  the  Thracian  coast  and,  at  the 
farthest,  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  He  speaks  of  Ida,  as  if 
its  roots  and  spurs  comprised  the  whole  district,  of 
which  in  that  quarter  he  could  speak  with  confidence"*. 
To  the  east,  he  probably  knew  no  region  beyond  Lycia 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  south  Crete 
was  probably  his  boundary  :  though  he  was  aware,  by 
name  at  least,  of  the  leading  geographical  points  of  a 
maritime  passtige,  not  wholly  unfrequented,  to  the  al- 
most unknown  regions  of  Cyprus,  Piiaiiicia,  and  Egypt. 
The  apparent  inconsistency  however  of  his  statements* 
respecting  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  affords  proof  that  it  lay 
beyond  the  geographical  circle,  within  which  we  are  to 
consider  that  his  familiar  knowledge  and  that  of  his 
nation  lay. 

While  he  is  \v!thin  that  circle,  he  is  studious  alike 
of  the  distances  between  places,  the  forms  of  country, 
and  the  physical  character  of  ditfcrent  districts  :  but, 
when  he  passes  beyond  it,  he  emancipates  himself  from 
the  laws  of  space.  The  points  touched  in  the  voyage 
of  Ulysses  arc  wholly  irreconcilable  with  actual  geo- 
grai>hy,  though  national  partialities  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  them  with  a  view  to  particular  appro- 
priation. Some  of  them,  indeed,  we  may  conceive 
that  he  mentally  associated  with  places  that  had  been 
described  to  him  :    nav,  he  niav  have   intended   it  in 


^  IL  ii.  824,  ami  xn.19. 

*^  Od.  iii.  320-2;  ami  xiv.  257, 
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all :  but  the  clislocated  knowledge,  which  alone  even 
the  navigators  of  the  age  would  possess,  has  suffered, 
by  intent  or  accident,  such  further  derangement  in  its 
transfer  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
adjust  his  geography  otherwise  than  by  a  free  and  large 
infusion  of  fictitious  drawing.  This  outer  sphere  is, 
however,  peopled  with  imagery  of  deep  interest.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  poem,  the  whole  wanderings  both 
of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  lie  within  it,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  Greek  experience.  And  throughout 
these  wanderings  the  language  of  Homer  is  that  of  a 
poet  who,  as  to  facts,  was  at  the  mercy  of  unsifted  in- 
formation ;  of  information  which  he  must  either  receive 
from  a  source  not  liable  to  check  or  scrutiny,  or  else 
not  receive  at  all :  and  w4io  wisely  availed  liimself  of 
that  character  of  the  marvellous  with  which  the  whole 
was  overspread,  to  w^ork  it  up  into  pictures  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  were  to  fill  both  his  contemporaries  and 
all  succeeding  generations  with  emotions  of  interest 
and  wonder. 

In  Homer  we  find  that  Greek  navigation  already 
extends,  yet  it  is  very  sliglitly,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Greek  settlement.  The  Pseudo -Ulysses  of  the  Four- 
teenth Odyssey  made  nine  voyages  ^  avSpa^  eV  aXXo<5ri- 
wotf^i;  and  at  length,  inspired  as  he  says  by  a  wild 
impulse  from  on  high,  he  planned  and  executed  a 
voyage  to  Egypt.  But  he  is  represented  as  a  Cretan, 
and  the  early  fame  of  Crete  in  navigation  is  probably 
due  to  its  connection  through  Minos  with  Phoenicia. 
Here  too  the  representation  is,  that  he  is  a  Cretan  of 
the  highest  class,  the  colleague  of  Idomeneus  in  his 
command^,  and  thus,  according  to  the  law  of  poetical 
likelihood,  to  be  understood  as  probably  of  a  family 

^  Od.  »▼.  231,  243-B.  5  Od.  xiv.  a37  ;  II  xiv.  321, 
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belonging  to  the  PLoenieian  train  of  Minos.  The 
Thesprotian  sliip  of  the  Fourteenth  Otlyssey  trades  for 
corn  toDnHehiuin  only.  TheTaphiaiis, indeed, who  froni 
the  xenial  relation  of  their  lord,  Mentes^  to  Ulysses* 
ninst  in  all  likelihood  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ithaca,  are  re]>reseiited  as  making  voyages  not  only 
to  an  unknown  Teniese,  wltich  was  in  foreign  parts  (eTr' 
aWoBpoom  itpOpwwovi*)^  but  likew-ise  to  Phoenicia ;  the 
latter  voyage,  however,  is  only  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  puqjose  of  piracyj.  But  these  Taphians  appear 
to  have  formed  an  insignificant  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule :  we  do  not  hear  any  thing  of  them  in  the  great 
armament  of  the  Iliad*  Speaking  generally,  we  may 
i>ay  that  the  Ach trans  liad  no  foreign  navigation :  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Piicenicians, 

It  is  to  that  peo|>Ie  that  we  must  look  as  the 
established  merchants^  hardiest  navigatoi-s,  and  furthest 
ex}*lorers,  of  those  days.  To  them  alone  as  a  body,  in 
the  whole  Homeric  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  does 
Homer  give  the  distinctive  epithet  of  mvo-tKXvrat  avSpes^^, 
He  accords  it  indeed  to  the  airy  Phaeacians,  but  in  alt 
probability  that  element  of  their  character  is  borrowed 
from  the  Phoenicians  ^  and  if  so,  the  reason  of  the  deri- 
vation can  only  be,  that  the  Plioenicians  were  for  tliat 
age  the  type  of  a  nautical  ]>eople.  To  them  only  does 
he  assign  the  epithets,  which  belong  to  the  knavery  of 
trade,  namely,  -TroXviraiTraXoi  and  TponKral,  When  we 
hear  of  their  ships  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece,  the  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  as  if  theii*  coming  was  in  the  usual 
course  of  their  commercial  o}>erations.  Some  force 
also,  in  respect  to  national  history,  may  be  assigned 
to  the  general  tradition,  which  almost  makes  the  Me- 


!•  Od.  1.105;  ii-  »**<? 
•«  Od,  XV,  415. 


'  Od.  i.  183.  J  Od.  XV.  415, 

I  kD43«  Wood  on  Homer,  p.  48. 
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diterraiienn  of  tlu*  heroic  age?  '  a  PlioenTciaii  lake  ;*  to 
their  settlements  in  Spain,  and  the  strong  bold  they 
took  upon  that  country ;  and  to  the  indirect  Homeric 
testimony,  as  wel!  as  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  re- 
specting the  maritime  character  of  the  Minoaii  empire. 

Again,  Homer  knew  of  a  class  of  merchants  whom 
he  culls  irpr}KTnp€9  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey  (v.  152).  But 
where  Eumteus  enumerates  the  Riju^to^pyiu^  or  *tradea 
and  professions  of  a  Greek  community,  tliere  are  no 
irpriKT^ipeg  among  them^^.  Again,  as  the  ijoet  knew  of 
the  existence  of  this  class  on  earth,  so  he  introduced  them 
into  his  Olympian  heaven,  where  gain  and  increase  had 
their  representative  in  Mercury.  From  whence  could 
the  prototype  have  been  derived,  except  from  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians? 

But  the  imaginative  geography  of  tlie  Odyssey  goes 
far  beyond  the  points,  with  which  Homer  has  so  much 
at  least  of  substantive  acquaintance,  as  to  associate 
them  historically  with  the  commerce  or  politics  of  the 
age-  The  habitations  of  the  Cyclops,  the  Lsestrygones, 
the  Lotojdiagi,  of  iEolus,  the  Sirens,  Calypso,  and 
Circe,  may  have  had  no  '  whereabout,'  no  actual  site, 
outside  the  fancy  of  Homer;  still  they  must  have  been 
imagined  as  repositories  in  which  to  lodge  traditions 
which  had  reached  him,  and  which,  however  fabulously 
given,  purported  to  be  local.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  tradition  of  Atlas,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refuse  to 
it  a  local  character.  He  knows  the  depths  of  ©very 
sea,  and  he  holds  or  keeps  tlie  pillars  that  hold  heaven 
and  earth  apart.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  later  representations  of  Atlas  carrying  the  globe, or 
with  his  more  purely  geographical  character,  as  repre- 
senting the  mountain  ranges  of  Northern  Africa.  Here 
o»  Od,  xvii.  383, 
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he  fippears"  as  the  keeper  of  the  great  gate  of  the  outer 
waters,  nninelj,  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  tlkit  great 
gate  being  probably  the  point  of  connection  with  the 
ocean,  and  that  outer  sea  being  frequented  exclusively 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  in  all  likelihood  obtained  from 
Cornwall  tlie  tin  used  in  making  the  Shield  of  Aga- 
memnon, or  in  any  of  the  metal  manufactures  of  the 
period.  Rocks  lising  on  each  side  of  a  channel  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  world,  as  it  was  known  to  Greek 
experience,  or  painted  in  maritime  narrative,  could  not 
be  represented  more  naturally  than  as  the  pillars 
winch  hold  up  the  sky.  This  figure  follows  the  ana- 
logy of  the  pillars  and  walls  of  a  house,  supporting  the 
roof,  and  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  interior  of  its 
great  apartment '^  With  equal  propriety,  those  who  are 
believed  alone  to  have  reached  this  remote  quarter,  and 
to  frequent  it,  would  be  said  to  hold  those  pillars**. 

Even  in  a  less  imaginative  age  than  that  of  Homer, 
the  love  of  the  marvellous,  both  by  the  givers  and  by 
the  receivers  of  information,  would  act  powerfully  in 
colouring  all  narratives,  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  in 
tracts  unknown  except  to  the  narrator.  But  a  more 
powerful  motive  might  be  found  in  that  spirit  of  mono- 
poly, whicli  is  so  higlily  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
stages,  in  particular,  of  the  development  of  commerce''. 
To  clothe  their  relations  in  mystery  and  awe,  by  the 
aid  both  of  natural  and  superuatural  wondere,  would 
be,  for  a  people  possessed  of  an  exclusive  navigation, 

"N'agelsbaelj,HomenaclieTbe-  to  tbe  same  point,  bj  making  it 

ok)gie  80-3,  mean  the  doors  of  Oceaii. 

o  There  were  columns  outside  P  Hemiami  Opusc.    vii.    253. 

the    doors,  for   example,  of  the  .  Nagelsliach,  ii.  9,  noW. 

palace  of  Ulj^saes  in  Ithaca.    Od,  1  Blsikesk^y's  Tiiti"«>duetioii   to 

xvii.  29.     This    construction    of  Herodotujn,  p,  xiv. 
tbe  metaphor  woidd  come  nearly 
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a  powerful  mi^ns  of  deterring  competitors,  and  of 
maintaining  secure  hold  upon  profits  either  legitimate 
or  piratieaL 

We  liave  before  us  tliese  facts  in  evidence :  on  the 
one  hand,  a  people  wlio  in  maritime  enterprise  had  far 
surpassed  all  others,  and  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  waters  and  countries  lying  beyond  a 
certain  narrow  circle.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  liavo 
a  multitude  of  adventures  laid  by  Homer  in  this  outer 
sphere,  and  associated  wholly  with  the  persons  and 
places  that  belong  to  it,  Upon  these  grounds  it  seems 
hardly  possiido  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians must  have  been  the  people  from  Avhoni  Homer 
drew,  whether  directly  or  mediately,  \m  information 
respecting  the  outer  circle  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Btrabo.  He  says 
Toh^  ^€  ^mi'iKcti  Xeyw  /xj^/i't/T'if ;  lie  considers  that  even 
before  the  time  of  Homer  they  were  masters  of  the 
choice  parts  of  Spain  and  Africa :  and  it  appears  that 
the  traces  of  their  colonization  remained  until  his  day^ 

But  further;  the  traditions  themselves  bear  other 
ouequivocal  marks,  besides  their  lying  in  parts  known 
to  Pha^nieians*  only,  of  a  Phoenician  character;  and 
whether  these  marka  were  attached  by  Homer,  or 
came  ready  made  into  his  hands,  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  present  argument. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tradition  of  Atlas;  and  of  the 
likelihoorl  that  the  Phcenicians  would  cast  a  veil  over 
the  regions  of  which  they  knew  the  profitable  secrets* 
In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  island  of  Og}'gia  is 
the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Concealer:  and  this  Calypso 
is  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Pbseacia  is,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  geographical  middle 
'  StraHt)  iii,  2.  13,  14.  pp.  149,  50. 
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term  between  the  discovered  and  the  undiscovered 
world  ;  Ogygia  is  the  stage  beyond  it.  and  the  stage  on 
this  side  of  it  is  Ithaca,  I  do  not  understand  the  Pbsea- 
cians  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Phoenicians*" :  but  the  very 
resemblance  of  name  is  enough  to  show  that  Homer 
had  this  people  in  his  eye  when  he  endowed  his  ethe- 
real islanders  with  tlie  double  gift,  first,  of  unrivalled 
nautical  excellence,and,  secondly,  of  forming  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  interior  space  bounded  by 
the  Greek  horizon,  and  the  parts  whicli  lay  beyond  it. 

But  in  many  instances  we  find  liomer's  peculiar  and 
characteristic  use  of  epithets  tlie  surest  guide  to  bis 
meaning.  Now  in  SlinoB  we  have,  according  to  Homer, 
a  firmfy  grounded  point  of  contact  with  Phoenicia.  Of 
Minos,  as  the  friend  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
defunct,  we  must  from  the  poems  form  a  favourable 
impression.  Yet  is  Ariadne  MiVtrwy  dvyarifip  6Xoa<ppovos. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  6Xo6<j>pa}vl  I  think 
an  examination  of  the  use  of  kindred  words  will  show, 
that  in  the  mind  of  Homer  it  does  not  mean  anything 
actually  wicked  or  criminal,  but  hard,  rigid,  inexor- 
able; or  astute,  formidable  to  cope  with,  one  who 
takes  merciless  advantage,  who  holds  those  with  whom 
he  deals  to  the  letter  of  the  bond  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
often  entails  on  them  heavy  detriment. 

Tn  this  view,  it  would  be  an  epithet  natural  and  ap- 
propriate for  a  people,  who  represented  commerce  at  a 
time  when  it  so  frequently  f>artook  of  the  characters  of 
unscrupulous  adventure,  war,  and  plunder;  and  an 
epithet  which  might  pass  to  Minos  as  one  of  the  great 
tigures  in  their  history,  or  as  a  conqueror.  Again,  it  iB 
worth  while  to  review  Homer's  use  of  tlie  adjective  oXnA^, 
This  epithet  is  applied  by  him  to  the  lion,  the  boar, 
•"  Mure,  Greek  Literatui*o,  i*  510. 
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m\d  the  water-snake ^  Achilles,  when  complaining  of 
ApoHo  for  haviuo;  drawn  him  away  from  the  Trojan 
walK  calls  him  Oefw  oXomraTe  Travrmv^.  Menelaus,  com- 
bating with  Paris,  when  his  swortl  breaks  in  his  hand, 
complains  of  Jopiter  that  no  god  ia  oXowrepo^^.  Phi- 
la?tius,  in  tlie  Twentieth  Odyssey,  astonished  that  Ju- 
piter does  not  take  better  care  of  good  men,  uses  the 
same  Mords".  And  Menelaus  applies  the  same  epithet 
to  Antilochus,  who  has  stolen  an  advantage  over  him 
in  the  chariot-race".  In  the  positive  degree,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  old  age,  fire,  fate,  nigbt»  battle,  to  Charybdis 
(Od.  xii.  113),  and  even  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  a 
god»  sncli  as  the  oXori  ^poviwv  of  Apollo  (11,  xvi.  yoj)* 
and  in  Gewv  oXoa?  &ia  fiovXa?  (Od.  xi.  275). 

But  the  characteristic  force  of  the  epithet  applied  to 
Minos  becomes  most  clear,  and  its  effect  in  stam|>ing  a 
Phoenician  character  upon  certain  tmditions  undeni- 
able, when  we  examine  the  remaining  instances  of  its 
use ;  and  likewise  that  of  the  cognate,  indeed  nearly 
synonymous,  plirase  oXotpwia  etSm. 

Only  two  persons  besides  Minos  receive  in  Homer 
the  epithet  (lXo6(ppm^.  One  of  them  is  At  his,  the  fa- 
ther of  Calypso:  the  other  is  i^etes,  the  brother  of 
Circe.  Again,  the  phrase  oXotpdia  eiSm  is  applied  to 
Proteus*';  and  it  is  used  nowhere  else  except  by  Melaii- 
tUins,  where  he  means  to  describe  Eunia?us  as  a  person 
dangerons  and  to  be  suspected*.  Again,  the  oXo(pma  of 
Proteus  are  his  tricks*:  and  moreover  we  have  the 
}Xo(pma  ^*)^'ca  of  Circe**.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
omer  virtually  confines  these  epithets  within  one  par- 
ticular circle  of  traditions  i  for  Proteus,  ^^Eetes,  Circe, 
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Atlas,  all  belong  to  the  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odys- 
sey*^: and  the  use  of  one  of  them  for  Minos,  with  his 
ah-eady  presumable  Phoenician  extraction^,  leads  us,  in 
concurrence  with  many  other  signs,  to  conclude  that  the 
epithet  is  strictly  characteristic,  and  the  circle  of  tra- 
ditions Phoenician.  One  of  the  slightest,  is  also  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  satisfactory  signs  of  the 
Phcenicianism  of  the  whole  scheme.  Tiresias  is  employed 
in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  to  predict  to  Ulysses  his  com- 
ing fortunes ;  and  in  doing  it  he  uses  many  of  the  very 
lines,  which  are  afterwards  prophetically  spoken  by 
Circe.  Now  why  is  Tiresias  made  the  informant  of 
Ulysses?  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  poems; 
yet  he  is  introduced  here,  in  possession  of  the  only  gift 
of  prophecy  permitted  iu  the  nether  world.  Why  have 
we  not  rather  Amphiaraus,  or  Polupheides,  those  Seers 
at  the  top  of  all  mortal  renown*?  Surely  there  can  be 
but  one  reason  ;  namely,  that  Tiresias  was  a  Theban,  a 
native  of  the  only  Greek  State,  except  Crete,  where 
he  could  have  been  the  subject  of  a  Phoenician  dy- 
nasty ^  It  was  doubtless  this  Phoenician  connection, 
which  qualified  him  to  speak  of  regions,  of  which  a 
Greek  Seer  would,  in  riglit  of  his  uatiou,  have  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  only  upon  the  epithets  that  we  may  rely; 
but  upon  the  characters,  too,  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
appropriated.  They  are  full  of  the  elements  of  cunning 
and  deception.  Proteus,  Circe,  Calypso,  the  Sirens,  the 
La?strygones,  the  Cyclopes,  all  partake  of  this  element, 
while  in  some  it  is  joined  with  violence,  and  in  others 

c  As  perhaps  does  Amphitrite,  hears  on  the  connectiou  of  Miuo» 

mentioned  four  times  in  the  Odys-  with    Phcf  nieia,  in  treating   the 

Bey,  never  in  the  Iliad.  subject  of  the  Outer  Geography. 

^  I  shall  consider  fiirther  the         ^  Od.  xv.  253,3. 
constniction  of  11.  xiv.  321,  as  it         ^  Od.  x.  ^93, 
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witb  refinement  or  sensuality.     In  all  of  tliese  we  re* 
cognise  so  many  variations  of  the  one  Phoenician  type. 
•    It  has  been  observed,  that  Virgil  seems  to  recognise 
Proteus  as  an  eastern  counterpart  of  Atlas,  in  the  lines 

Atrides  Frotei  Mencliius  ad  usque  columnas,  &c. 
This  is  a  recognition  by  Virgil  of  the  Phoenician  charac- 
ler  of  the  tradition  :  but  I  see  no  evidence  that  Homer 
meant  to  place  Proteus  and  Atlas  in  relations  to  one 
anotlier  as  representing  the  East  and  West  of  tlje  Me* 
diterranean,  though  this  theory  is  adopted  by  Nagels- 
bach^  and  others, 

'  The  office  of  the  god  Mercury,  and  his  relationship 
to  CalyiJSO*  will  be  found  to  confirm  these  conclusions^*. 
The  moral  signs  of  the  CI  reek  character*  though  not 
dentical  with  those  of  the  Plioenician,  yet  establish  a 
resemblance  between  them  ;  in  so  far  that  both  pos- 
sessed vigour,  hardihood,  and  daring,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence, which  directed  and  sustained  these  great 
qualities,  was  susceptible  of  alliance  with  craft  In  the 
censure  upon  the  Trpij/cT^pf?,  which  Homer  has  conveyed 
through  the  mouth  of  Euryalus,  we  may  read  a  genuine 
eflTusiou  of  his  own  nature :  but  the  gifts  of  Mercury  to 
Autolycus  appear  to  show,  that  the  Phoenician  character 
eamly  amalgamated  with  the  Greek  by  its  cunning,  as 
well  as  by  its  strength.  And  certainly  we  may  well 
marvel  at  the  tenacity  of  tissue,  with  which  these  cha- 
racters were  formed,  when  we  find  that  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thoujiand  years,  one  race  is  distinguistied 
beyond  all  others  for  aptituile  an<!  energy  in  prosecuting 
the  pursuits  of  honourable  commerce ;  that  in  Englamh 
now  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  tlie  whole  world,  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  alike  excel  all  other  foreign- 
ers who  frequent' her  great  emporia,  and  the  children  of 
Nagclflbach  ii.  9.  *»  Sec  Studies  on  Eeligion,  sect  iii. 
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ber  own  energetic  and  persevering  people;  themselves 
perliaps  the  offspring  of  the  Tbesprotians*  who  went  for 
corn  to  Dulichiimi ;  of  the  Taphians,  who  carried  swarthy 
iron  to  Temese;  of  tlie  Cretans,  who  made  much  money 
in  Egypt ;  and  of  the  Leninians,  who  obtained  metals, 
hides,  captives,  and  even  oxen,  in  return  tor  their  wine, 
from  the  jovial  Greeks  of  the  army  before  Troy. 

The  more  we  attempt  an  examination  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Odyssey,  the  more  we  find  that,  impos- 
sible as  it  is  to  reconcile  with  the  actual  distribution  of 
earth  and  sea,  it  has  marks  of  being  derived  from  the 
nation,  who  navigated  in  tiie  remote  waters  where  its 
scenes  are  laid.  The  fundamental  article  of  the  whole 
is  the  circnmscription  of  the  known  seas  by  the  great 
river  Ocean,  which,  alike  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
flow8  round  and  routid  the  earth,  returning  u[)on  itself, 
axfrop^oof  ^  like  what  is  called  an  endless  rope.  And  the 
two  keys,  as  I  believe,  to  the  comprehension  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  double  hypothesis, 

(i)  That  Homer  placed  to  the  northward  of  Thrace, 
Epirus*  and  the  Italian  peninsula,  an  expanse,  not  of 
land,  but  of  sea,  communicating  with  the  Euxine.  Or, 
to  express  myself  in  otiier  words,  that  he  greatly  ex* 
tended  the  Euxine  westw^ards,  perhaps  also  shortening 
it  towards  the  east ;  and  tliat  he  made  it  communicate, 
by  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  with  the  southern 
Mediterranean. 

(2)  That  he  compounded  into  one  two  sets  of  Phoe- 
nician traditions  ros[)ecting  the  Ocean-month,  and  lixed 
the  site  of  them  in  the  North  East. 


^'  I  liave  jjiveu  the  accepted, 
and  fHjrtmps  the  more  probable 
meanini^  ;  but  the  woni  is  also 
well  u«t*n»tod  to  signify  die  tidal 


Ocean.  lu  the  Meditoniinean,  as 
18  well  known,  the  titUil  aotioti  is 
lint  perceived. 
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It  would  rarry  us  too  far  from  the  line  of  ethnolo- 
gical inquirj,  were  I  now  to  examine  tlie  extensive 
question  with  which  these  propositions  are  connected. 
I  will  only  observe  in  this  place,  that  all  the  features 
of  this  outer  geography,  wlien  viewed  at  large,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  favour,  or  ])erhaps  nither  to  conij>el, 
the  supposition,  that  it  wan  founde<l  on  foreign,  that  is 
to  say,  on  Pha»nician  information.  Its  extended  range, 
its  reach,  by  the  routes  of  Menelaus  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Ulysses  on  the  other,  over  all  the  |>oints  of  the 
€^nipass,  its  vague,  iudeterniinate,  and  uiigeographical 
character  as  to  distances  and  directions,  and  yet  its  fre- 
quent, though  inconsistent  and  confused,  resemblances 
at  almost  every  point  to  sonic  actual  prototype,  of 
which  the  poet  may  have  hail  pussildy  or  [iruhably  a 
vision  in  his  eye  ; — all  this  agrees  with  the  belief,  that 
it  represents  a  hfglily  manufactured  work»  made  up 
from  Phoenician  materials^  and  can  scarcely  agree  with 
any  thing  else. 

Reserving  this  much  agitated  subject  for  a  fuller 
separate  discussion,  I  will  here  only  proceed  to  consider 
that  limiteil  portion  of  it  which  bears  u|>on  ethnology; 
1  mean  the  evidence  afforded  us  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  ^\'an- 
derings,  as  to  the  site  and  character  (i )  of  the  Siceli  and 
of  Sicania:  (2)  of  the  Tln^sprotians  and  Epirns  :  and 
(3)  witli  respect  to  the  family  of  Cadmus,  whirli  general 
tradition  connects  immediately  with  I'hoeuicia  in  the 
(lerson  of  its  founder,  and  which  Homer,  by  in^brect 
testintony*  I  think,  justifies  us  in  considering  as  derived 
from  that  source. 


Th^  Siceli  and  Sicauiu. 
Notwithstanding  his  use  of  the  name  Thrinncie,  the 
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]>oet  appeal's  to  have  had  no  geographical  knowledge 
of  Sicily,  at  least  beyond  its  shape ;  for  I  think  it  may 
be  shown  that  he  j«laces  the  site  of  the  island  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Bosphorns,  But  he 
might  still  have  heard  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy 
immediately  adjoining,  afterwards  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii,  which  forms  the  sole  of  the  foot  rudely  described 
by  the  configuration  of  southern  Italy.  For  this  coast 
is  much  nearer  to  Greece ;  it  probably  would  be  taken 
by  marinere  on  their  way  from  Greece  to  Sicily,  and 
might  be  visited  by  them  before  they  had  pushed  their 
explorations  to  the  more  distant  point.  The  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  touched  first  at  the 
lapygian  prnniontory,  and  then  coasted  all  the  way^. 
This  possibility  grows  nearly  into  a  certainty,  when  we 
find  that  Homer  speaks  of  a  race,  evidently  as  trans- 
marine, which  from  history  wonkl  appear  probably  to 
have  inhabited  that  region  at  some  early  period. 

I  venture  to  argue  that  this  Bruttian  coast,  the  sole 
of  the  Italian  foot,  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum 
down  to  Rhegium,  is  the  country  which  appears  to  us 
in  the  Odyssey  under  the  name  of  Sicania. 

In  the  fabulous  account  which  Ulysses  gives  of  Iiim- 
self  to  his  father  Laertes  before  the  Recognition,  he 
speaks  as  follows: 

vtoi  ^ Afpfl^avTos  noXvTTTj^otHhao  ai'aKTO's* 

vrjvs  hi  jutot  i}b^  ^(TTijK€tf  lif  ayimv  roV(/)t  TioKrjos^, 

In  this  passage  Ulysses  represents  himself  as  a  mari- 
ner, driven  by  some  cross  wind  out  of  his  course  into 
Ithaca.     Now  this  implies  that  his  point  of  departure 

•»  TbucyJ.  vi,  42,  44.  I  Od.  xadv,  304-8. 
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should  be  one  from  which  by  a  Biiigle  change  of  wind 
he  could  easily  be  driven  upon  Ithaca.  Again,  Sicania 
must  have  been  a  region  known  to  the  Tthacans,  or  ehe^ 
instead  of  merely  naming  itjie  would  have  described  it 
to  Laertes,  as  he  describes  Crete  to  Penelope'", 

Now,  to  fulfil  these  conditionbt,  no  other  country  than 
the  one  I  have  named  is  available.  It  has  only  an 
open  sea  between  it  ami  Greece,  and  a  passage  of  some 
two  hundred  or  two  hinidred  and  fifty  miles,  so  that  a 
wind  driving  him  from  his  course  might  readily  carry 
hira  across.  And  there  is  no  otlier  tract  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  so  likely  to  have  been 
intended  by  Homer.  lapygia,  beyond  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  lies  northward  even  of  Scheria  ;  and,  like  Scheria, 
so  lapygia  was,  we  may  be  assured,  in  the  Outer  or 
unknown  sphere  of  geograpliy  for  Homer. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Bruttian  coast  might  well  be 
known  in  Greece,  tlumgh  by  dim  rumour,  yet  better 
than  Sicily:  first,  because  it  was  nearer;  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  in  the  same  manner  present  the 
appearance  of  an  island,  its  bearings  would  be  more 
easily  determined,  and  therefore  its  site  was  less  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  Lastly,  history  assures  us  that  the 
Sicanian  name  prevailed  in  Italy,  before  it  passed  over 
into  Sicily.  Therefore  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  is  in 
all  likelihood  the  Flomeric  Sicania. 

But  again,  w^e  hear  in  Homer  of  Sr^eXoi,  though  not 
of  a  XixeKla,  The  Suitors  advise  Telemachus  to  send 
bis  guests  to  the  ^ikcXo]^  for  sale  :  adding  that  a  good 
price,  a  renumerating  price  {n^tov),  would  thus  be  ob- 
tained for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Siceliau  female 
slave  is  the  wife  of  Dolios,  and  looks  after  Laertes  in 
his  old  age^. 

n»  Oil.  xix.  172.        n  0<1.  XX.  383.        «  Od.  xxiv,  »i  1,366,389, 
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From  these  passages  we  may  infer, 

1.  That  the  country  of  the  ^f/ceXo)  was  withiu  the 
remoter  knowledge  of  Ithacan  seamen. 

2.  That  they  were  a  rich  people ;  since  they  were  able 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  slaves. 

The  first  point,  as  we  have  seen,  Avoiild  make  the 
2i/cf\of  suitable  inhabitants  of  Sicania. 

But  likewise  as  to  the  second,  Homer  has  given  as 
some  indications  of  their  wealth  :  {a)  in  the  name'A<^€/- 
tia^  (the  ojien-handed)  ascribed  by  Ulysses  to  his  father; 
{h)  in  that  oVEnriipiro^  (object  of  contention)  assumed 
for  himself;  (c)  perhaps  also  in  the  name 'A\t//3a?,  akin 
to  that  of 'AxJ/Si^P,  where  there  was  silver,  and  to  that 
of 'ApUjSrtv  a  rich  Sidonian^,  Tliis  name  probably  in- 
dicates the  possession  of  metallic  mines,  which  for  that 
period  we  may  consiiler  as  a  special  sign  of  advancement 
and  opulence. 

Then  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  historic 
period,  it  is  in  this  very  country  that  we  find  planted 
the  great  and  luxurious  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona**. 

Now  as  the  people  called  Siceli,  and  the  country 
called  Sicania,  are  thus  placed  in  relations  of  proximity 
by  Plomer,  so  they  continue  throughout  all  antiqnity. 
The  reports  collected  by  Thucydides  represent  the 
Sicanians  as  giving  their  name  to  Sicily,  and  displacing 
the  former  name  Trinacria,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Thrinacie.  At  a  later  time,  the  Sicilians  passed 
from  Italy  into  Sicily,  and,  as  was  said,  upon  rafts; 
that  is  to  say,  across  the  strait,  and  consetiuently  from 
the  country  which,  as  I  contend,  is  the  Homeric  Si* 
cania.  These  Siceli  were  rumoiued  to  have  overcome 
the  Sicani,  and  to  have  again  changed  the  name  of  the 
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island  to  Sicily,  It  ia  yet  more  material  to  note,  that 
Thuoydides  says  tliere  were  still  Siceli  in  Italy  when  he 
himself  lived :  and  he  adds  the  tradition  that  Italus,  a 
king  of  theirs,  gave  his  name  to  the  Peninsula*, 

To  these  reports,  which  form  a  part  of  the  account 
given  by  Thucydides,  we  may  add  the  statement  of 
Dioiiysius,  that  the  2lik€\o\  were  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Latiiim,  and  were  displaced  by  the  Pelasgi  ^  This 
implies  their  movement  southward,  and  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  we  should  meet  them  in  Bruttiuni,  on  their 
way  to  Sicily,  perhaps  pressing,  in  that  region,  upon 
the  Sicani. 

Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  in  entire  ngreement  with 
Homer,  who  evidently  represents  the  Srcaniaii  as  older 
than  the  Sicelian  name:  for  the  first  had  become  terri- 
torial, wiien  the  latter  was  only  tribal  or  national.  And 
all  this  is  ia  agreement  with  Thucydides  in  the  essen- 
tial point,  that  he  makes  the  Sicanians  precede  the 
Siceli :  while,  though  the  tradition  he  reports  brings  the 
Sicani  from  Spain  under  pressure  from  the  Ligures", 
he  need  not  mean  to  exclude  the  supposition,  that  they 
may  have  come  by  land  down  the  Italian  peninsula* 
Though  it  is  probably  wrong  to  confound  the  Siceli 
with  the  Sicani^,  it  would  thus  on  all  hands  ap|tear, 
that  tliey  were  but  successive  waves  of  the  tide  of  im- 
migration advancing  southward. 

There  is  a  further  evidence  that  Homer  meant  to 
place  Sicania  \nthin  the  Greek  maritime  world,  and 
not  beyond  it.  It  is  this.  In  his  fabulous  narrative  to 
Laertes,  Ulysses  ap)>rise8  the  old  man,  that  he  had  seen 
his  son  five  years  before  in  Sicania,  hopeful  of  reaching 
his  home*.     Now  this  is  a  proof  that  the  |dace  was 


*  Tliuoyd.  \i.  3.  *  Dionys. 
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in  tlie  Inner  or  known  sphere  of  geography :  for  in  the 
outer  circle,  as  for  instance  at  i^olia,  he  never  has  any 
knowledge  or  reckoning  of  his  own  as  to  the  power  of 
reaching  home:  it  was  jEoIus  who  gave  him  the 
Zephyr  to  take  him  home,  not  he  who  knew  that  if  he 
got  a  Zephyr  he  would  reach  home.  And  in  like 
manner  he  is  supphed  with  express  directions  by  Ca- 
lypso:  while  Menelaus,  not  being  absolutely  beyond 
the  known  world,  has  no  instructions  for  his  voyage 
from  Proteus,  who  plays  for  him  the  part  of  divine  in- 
formant. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  Homer  knew  something  of 
that  part  of  the  Italian  continent,  which  we  may  term 
the  sole  of  the  foot*  Again,  if  we  look  onward  to  the 
heel,  lapygia  or  Apulia,  and  observe  its  proximity  to 
Corcyra  or  Sclieria,  we  shall  perceive  that  mariners  in 
the  time  of  Homer  might  take  the  route,  which 
afterwards  [lursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Nieias 
and  liis  colleagues.  But  this  is  conjectural ;  and  as 
Scheria  was  so  faintly  known,  we  must  suppose  Apulia 
to  have  been  still  more  faintly  conceived.  Beyond 
Ajjulia  Homer  gives  no  sign  of  any  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  Italy,  It  therefore  at  once  appears  possible 
tliat  he  had  no  idea  of  the  junction  by  land  between 
the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  that  he  had 
imaged  to  the  north  w^ard  only  an  expanse  of  sea.  I  post- 
pone, however,  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject, 

Epirus  and  the  Thesproti, 
The  Ithaeau  Suitors  threaten  to  send  Irus  (Od.  xviii, 
84,  115),  and  again  Ulysses  (Od.  xxi.  307},  to  a  certain 
lawless  and  cruel  king  named  Echetus ;  and  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  the  additional  indication  r^^ipovh. 
This  expression  used  in  Ithaca  can  refer  to  no  other 


Epirua  in  ffouiei: 
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inland  than  that  of  the  Greek  Peninsula :  of  which 
even  the  nearer  parts x  pass  by  that  name. 

As  on  the  one  hand  Echetus  is  savage,  and  evidently 
foreign  (for  we  never  find  a  Greek  sold  by  Greeks  as  a 
§lave  to  a  Greek),  he  must  be  beyond  the  Greek  limit : 
doubtless  beyond  the  Thes|)roti,  who  were  allies  {ap^moi^ 
Od.  xvi.  427)  of  Ithaca.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  be  remote,  or  the  Suitors  would  not  have  spoken  so 
glibly  of  sending  persons  there.  Hence  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  this  Eehetus  was  a  sovereign  in  the  region 
of  Epirus,  between  Scheria  and  the  Thesproti :  and  the 
territorial  name^Hiretpo^  may  thus  be  at  least  as  ancient 
as  the  Poet. 

Tn  like  manner  we  find  in  the  Sixth  Odyssey  a 
female  slave  named  Eurymednsa»  in  the  household  of 
Alcinous,  the  old  nurse  of  Nausicaa.  She  was  brought 
by  sea  * A-n-elpriBev,  and  is  described  as  ypn^^  'Ax€ipa/i;*, 
This  is  probably  meant  to  indicate  some  part  of  the 
same  region. 

Thus  Epims  would  appear  to  form,  along  with  Sche- 
ria and  Sicania,  Homer's  line  of  vanishing  points,  or 
extreme  litnits  of  actual  geography,  towards  the  north- 
west and  west  of  Greece,  To  trace  these  vanishing 
points  all  round  the  circuit  of  his  horizon,  whenever  it 
can  be  done,  is  most  useful  towards  establishing  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  his  Inner  and  Outer, 
his  practical  and  poetical  geography.  In  order  to  mark 
that  distinction  more  forcibly,  I  would,  if  I  might  ven- 
ture it,  even  call  the  former  of  thene  alone  Geography, 
and  the  latter  his  territorial  Skiagraphy. 

More  nearly  within  the  circle  of  every  day  inter- 
course with  Cireece  than  the  barbarous  Eehetus  and  his 
Epirus,  and  yet  hovering  near  the  verge  of  it,  are  the 
Thesprotians  of  the  Odyssey. 

9  Od.  xiv,  93.  '  Od.  vi.  7-1  i. 
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Ulysses,  in  the  Fourteenth  Book,  m  the  course  of  bis 
fahulous  narrative  to  Eumceus,  relates  tlmt,  wlien  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Crete  to  Libya,  the  ship  in  which 
he  was  sailing  foundered,  but  that,  by  the  favour  of 
Jujitter,  he  floated  on  the  mast  for  nine  days,  and,  on 
the  tenth,  reached  the  laud  of  the  Thesprotians. 

This  statement  suffices  to  fix  that  people  to  the  north 
of  the  gulf  of  Ambraeia  (Arta).  For  had  they  lain  to 
the  south  of  that  gulf,  this  would  not  have  been  the 
first  land  for  him  to  make,  as  it  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  islands. 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  very  curious.  The  Thes- 
protian  king  Pheidon,  according  to  the  tale  of  Ulysses, 
took  good  care  of  him  without  making  him  a  slave  {€ko^ 
fxla-aaro  aTrpmrtiv);  whiclj,  as  he  was  cast  helpless  on  the 
shore,  common  usage  would  apparently  have  justified, 
and  even  suggested.  The  king's  son,  who  found  him 
in  his  destitute  condition,  had  his  share  in  this  great 
kindness;  for  he  took  luni  home,  like  Nausicaa,  and 
clothed  him.  Here,  says  the  tale,  he  heard  news  of 
Ulysses,  who  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Dodona  to 
inquire  about  his  fate,  and  had  left  mucli  valuable  pro- 
perty in  trust  with  these  hospitable  and  wortliy  people. 
But  he  goes  on  to  relate,  still  in  the  assumed  character, 
that,  instead  of  keeping  him  to  wait  for  Ulysses,  the 
Thesprotian  king  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  Thesprotian  shi]i  about  to  sail  to  Dulichium 
for  corn,  and  dispatched  him  by  it  as  a  passenger  to  his 
home.  The  crew,  however,  infected  with  the  kidnap- 
jiing  propensities  of  navigators,  maltreated  and  bound 
him,  with  the  intention  of  selling  him  for  a  slave:  but, 
when  they  landed  on  the  Itluican  beach  to  make  b 
meal,  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  ami  made 
his  escajve*. 

•»  0(1  .xiv.  293-359. 
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fable  is  referred  to,  and  in  part  re- 
j>eated  in  subsequent  passages  of  tlie  poem'',  witb  no 
material  addition,  except  that  the  country  is  called 
{wttav  Sij/jLo^  xix.  2.71)  a  rich  one. 

But  another  passage^  quite  independent  of  all  the 
former,  adds  a  higlilj  characteristic  incident.  Anti- 
nous,  the  insolent  leader  of  tlie  Suitors,  is  sharply  re- 
buked by  Penelope,  and  is  reminded  that  his  father 
Eupeithes  Iiad  come  to  the  palace  as  a  fugitive  from 
the  ithacan  people,  dependent  on  Ulysses  for  <leliver- 
ance  from  their  wrath.  Tlio  reason  of  their  exaspera- 
tion was,  that  Eupeithes  had  joined  the  buccaueering 
Taphians  in  a  piratical  cxjjcdition  against  the  Thespro- 
tians,  who  were  allies  of  Ithaca. 

We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  assemblage  of  cha* 
racteristics,  whicli  all  tend  to  prove,  and  I  think  very 
sufficiently  prove,  the  Pelasgianism  of  the  Thesprotians. 
The  humane  and  genial  recejition  of  tlie  stranded  sea- 
farer is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
Egyptian  king*^,  and  his  people  to  him  on  a  pre\ious 
occasioQ.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  enslaved,  suggests 
it  as  most  probable,  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  the 
Thesprotiau  country :  which  would  entirely  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Felasgians,  as  themselves  not  the  con- 
querors of  a  race  that  had  preceded  them,  but  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  spots  they  occupied  in  the  Greek  pen- 
insula. The  richness  of  their  country  is  further  in  har- 
mony with  the  account  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  addiction 
to  agricultural  pni^suits.  The  feigned  deposit  by  Ulysses 
of  bis  metallic  stores  with  them  proves,  that  they  were 
not  a  predatory,  and  therefore  proves,  for  that  perio<l. 

The  name  Pheidon. 


they 


poor  peoph 
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or  tlirifty.  given  to  the  king,  agrees  with  the  character 
which,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  find,  attaches  in  a  marked 
manner  to  Pelasgian  proper  names.  And  lastly,  they 
were  the  subject  of  attack  by  Taphian  buccaneers; 
which  tends  to  show  their  unoffending  and  unaggressive 
cliaracter. 

On  the  other  side,  we  find  them  trading  by  sea  to 
Dulichium :  and  we  find  the  crew  of  the  trader  at-  ■ 
tempting  to  kidnap  Ulysses,     But  as  the  Pelasgians 
were  not  in  general  navigatoi's,  it  may  very  well  have 
happened  that  the  trade  of  the  country  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  distinct,  possibly  some  Lelegian,  or 
even  some  Hellenic  race,  which  may  have  settled  there 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  congenial  employment, 
and  which,  like  other  traders  of  the  time,  would  be  j 
ready  upon  occasion  to  do  a  turn  in  the  way  of  piracy.  I 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  Thesprotian* 
Ephyre ;  which  proves^  as  I  believe,  an  early  infusion  of 
some  race  connected  with  the  Hellenic  stem. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  from  Homer,  that  the  Thespro- 
tians  were  Pelasgian.  And  this  conclusion  is  strongly 
sustained  by  the  extrn -Homeric  tradition*  Herodotus 
states,  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from  whence 
descended  theThessalians^,  a  report  which  I  only  follow 
to  the  extent  of  its  signifying  an  affinity  between  the 
early  settlers  on  the  two  sides  of  Mount  Pindus.  And 
Dionysius^  appears  to  imply  the  opinion*  that  they  were 
Thesprotian  Pelas-gians  who  settled  in  Italy. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  I  can  hardly  think  Homer 
points  out  to  us  more  than  one  Dodona  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  respectively.  At  the  same  time*  if  the 
supposition  of  two  Dodonas  be  admissible,  the  circum- 
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inces  suggested  bj  him  would  help  to  accouut  for  it. 
For  the  Dodoiia  of  the  Iliad  is  described  as  Pelasgic 
and  also  Hellic :  that  is,  as  we  must  I  think  suppose, 
having  been  Pelasgic,  it  had  become  Hellic.  The  Do- 
dona  of  the  Odjssey  (on  this  supposition)  isj  Thespro- 
tian,  that  is  to  say  Pelasgic,  only.  The  solution  would 
then  be,  that  the  Pelasgians  of  the  original  Dodona, 
when  displaced, claimed  to  have  carried  their  oracle  along 
with  them,  while  the  Hellic  intruders  in  like  manner  set 
up  a  counter-claim  to  have  retained  it  in  its  original 
seat.  The  history  of  Christendom  supplies  us  with  cases 
bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  this,  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  a  great  seat  of  ecclesiastical  power. 


Cadmeans. 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Ino  Leucothee  is  suffi- 
ciently identified  with  a  circle  of  Fhoenician  and  outer- 
world  traditions.  And,  as  her  name  and  position  give 
us  directly,  or  by  suggestion,  the  principal  testimony 
borne  by  Homer  to  Cadmus  her  father,  this  will  be  the 
most  convenient  place  for  cousidering  his  connectioa 
with  Greece. 

We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  at  once  assuming,  first, 
from  his  relation  to  Tuo,  that  he  was  Phamician ; 
secondly,  from  the  deification  of  his  daughter,  that  he 
was  a  ruler  or  prince.  And  thirdly,  Ino  appears  to 
Ulysses  in  his  distress  as  a  protecting  deity.  Now  as, 
when  mortal,  she  had  been  Phueniciaii  by  extraction, 
and  as  she  thus  shows  her  sympathies  with  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  we  must  assume  a  link  between  these  two 
fkcts.  They  would  be  associated  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, if  the  family  of  Cadmus  her  father  had  become 
naturalized  in  the  possession  of  a  Greek  sovereignty. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  lianded  down  a  trndition  re- 
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spectiiig  Ca(lmiis'\  which  is  important  from  its  combi- 
nation with  circumstantial  evidence;  and  which  is  in 
harmony  with  Homer,  as  it  appears  to  represent  the 
Phoenician  immigrant  at  a  well  known  and  natural 
resting-place  on  his  way  towards  Greece*  It  is  to  the 
effect,  that  Cadmus  put  into  Rhodes,  built  there  a 
temple  of  Neptune  (and  here  we  should  remember  the 
worship,  and,  as  some  think,  the  temple  of  Neptune^ 
in  Scheria),  established  a  line  of  heredit*iry  priests,  and 
deposited  offerings  to  Minerva  of  Lindos.  Among 
these,  there  remained  in  after-times  a  finely  wrought 
kettle  or  caldron,  executed  in  an  antique  style  of 
art,  and  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Phoenician  cha- 
racter. 

Tn  connection  with  the  name  of  Cadmus,  we  have 
the  Homeric  designations  of  KaS^eloi  and  Ka<S^e/ft>*'ey, 
Tliey  api)ear  to  be  synonymous :  but  the  patronyinical 
form  of  the  latter  corroborates  the  opinion  that  there 
was  an  individual  Cadmus  from  whom  the  names  pro- 
ceeded, that  they  were  properly  dynastic,  aud  not 
names  taken  from  a  nation  or  extended  race. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  as  to  the  period  within 
which  this  race  of  Cadmeans  held  sway  in  Bceotia,  the 
district  where  alone  we  hear  of  them.  \V1ien  did  they 
begin,  and  when  did  they  close? 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  would  throw  Cadmus 
back  to  one  of  the  very  earliest  periods  wliicli  would 
appear  to  be  included  within  Homer's  knowledge  up- 
wards.    The  generations  are  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Cadmus.  4.  Laius. 

2.  Polydorus.  5.  CEdipus. 

3.  Labdacus.  6.  Eteocles  and  Polynicos. 


•*  Diutl  Sic.  V.  58. 
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The  last-iiamed  brotlier8  arc  conteTii|>oraries  of  Ty- 
deus.  It  follows  tliat  Cadoms  is  placed  seven  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  be  is  made  contemporary  witli 
DardanuH,  and  he  appears  in  Greece  about  three  and 
a  half  orenerations  before  Minos  came  to  Crete. 

Now  this  is  not  the  |>resnniption,  to  which  the 
Homeric  text  would  ^ve  rise.  For  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that,  if  a  family  of  an  active  race  like  the  P]ia»- 
nicians  made  their  way  into  Greece,  and  managed  to 
establish  a  sovereignty  within  it  seven  generations 
before  the  Trolca,  upwards  of  a  century  sliould  elapse 
before  any  other  adventurer  was  found  to  repeat  so  ad- 
vantageous a  process. 

Further^  the  Cadnieans  were  in  Thebes.  But  Cad- 
mus was  not  its  founder.  It  was  founded,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey^  by  Zetluis  and  Am- 
phion,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  of  Antiope,  daughter  of 
Asopus :  two  persons  who  liave  thus,  on  both  sides 
of  their  parentage,  the  signs  of  being  the  fii-st  known  of 
their  own  race  in  the  country.  From  the  appeamncc 
of  Antiope  in  the  Nexufa,  where  none  but  Hellenic  and 
naturalized  Shades  are  admitted,  we  may  infer  that 
Amphion  and  Zcthus  were  not  Pelasgian  but  Hellene. 
Again,  as  they  first  foundetl  and  fortified  Tliebes,  they 
must  have  preceded  Cadmus  there.  What  then  was 
their  probable  date? 

In  the  NeKvta,  60  far  as  regards  the  women,  Homer 
gives  some  aitpearauee  of  meaning  to  introduce  the 
persons  and  groups  in  chronoh^gical  order, 

Tlie  first  of  them  all  is  Tyro^  who  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  family  of  .^^olus^  and  to  have  lived  about 
four  generations  before  the  Troica, 
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The  next  is  Antiope,  mother  of  Amphion  and  Ze* 
thus. 

After  her  come  (i)  Alcmene,  iiiotber  of  Hercules, 

{%)  Epicaste,  mother  of  (Edipus,  and 
(3)  Cliloris,  mother  of  Nestor. 
All  of  whom  belong  to  a  period  three  generations  before 
the  war. 

After  these  follow  Leda  and  Ariadne,  with  others 
whose  epoch  the  text  of  Homer  does  not  enable  us  to 
fix.  But  Ariadne,  the  bride  of  Theseus,  and  aunt  of 
Idomeneus  (the  fA^o-mwoXio^),  stands  at  about  one  gene- 
ration and  a  half  before  the  war:  and  Leda,  as  the 
mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux  who  were  dead,  and  of 
Helen  whose  marriageable  age  dated  from  so  many 
yeai-s  before  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  belongs  to  about  the  same  date. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  would  appear,  from  the 
signs  of  chronological  order,  that  Antiope  can  hardly  have 
been  older  than  Tyro,  and  therefore  can  only  have  been 
about  four,  and  her  sons  about  three  generations  before 
the  War.  We  have  no  vestiges  of  their  race  in  Homeric 
history,  except  that,  in  the  Nineteenth  Odyssey"*,  there 
is  recorded  the  death  of  Ityhis,  the  son  of  Zethus,  in 
his  boyhood.  The  Amphion  lasides  of  Od.  xi.  283,^ 
must  be  another  person.  But,  if  this  reasoning  be^H 
sound,  Cadmus,  who  succeeds  to  them  in  Thebes,  was 
probably  much  more  recent  than  the  later  tradition 
makes  hira,  and  may  have  come  into  Greece  only  a 
short  time  before  Minos. 

His  name  appears  to  have  been  given  as  a  dynastic 
name  to  his  subjects,  or  the  ruling  class  of  them,  and 
to  have  continued  such  under  his  descendants.     For 
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not  only  does  it  appear  to  have  begun  with  hiui,  but 
with  the  fall  of  the  family  it  at  once  tlisappeai*g. 

In  five  diftereiit  places  of  the  poems.  Homer  haR 
occ'asion  to  refer  to  occurrences,  which  took  |*Iace  at 
Tbebes  under  the  Cadriieaii  dynasty,  in  the  time  of 
(Eilipus  and  of  his  sons :  and  in  these  Hvc  passages  he 
employs  the  names  J^aS^eloi  and  l^n^^^lmvet  no  less 
than  eight  times  for  the  people,  while  he  never  calls 
tbem  by  any  other  name". 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  war, 
this  dynasty  has  disappeared  with  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices :  the  country  of  Boeotia,  which  it  had  once  go- 
verned, seems  to  have  lost  its  cohesion,  and  its  troops 
are  led  by  a  body  of  no  less  than  five  cliiefs.  And  now, 
whenever  Homer  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  they  are  never  Ka^jueioi  or  Ka^ctWe?, 
but  they  are  ^oiwtoL  The  words  Boiwro?  and  l^otwrto^ 
are  found  nine  times  in  the  Iliad. 

Nations  called  by  a  name  which  is  derived  from  a 
national  source,  are  likely  to  retain  it  longer  than  those 
which  are  designated  dynastically  fnmi  the  head  of  a 
ruling  family:  as  they  must  change  their  dyna^stics 
more  frequently  than  they  can  receive  new  infusions 
of  race  and  blood,  powerful  enough  to  acquire  a  predo- 
minance over  the  old. 

JStrabo  indeed  say^^,  that  Homer  calls  the  Cadmeans 
of  the  Troic  war  by  the  name  of  Minyce.  But  no 
Miayffi  are  named  in  Homer  at  all,  although  he  speaks 
of  the  ^Op-)(ofX€i>o^  Mii/u>iro9,  and  of  the  Trora/uot  ^Iwtfffio^ 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  though  there  was  perhaps  there 
also  a  Miuyaii  Urchomeoos.  Even  if  Minya.^  were 
named  in  Homer  as  a  race,  it  would  be  strange  that 

«»  n.iv,  385,388, 391,  V,  804,  7.  X.  208.  xjciii.  680,    Od,  xi,  275, 
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Homer  should  without  a  reason  alter,  for  the  period  of 
the  war,  that  use  of  the  Cadmean  name,  to  which  he 
adheres  elsewhere  so  strictly,  as  to  show  tliat  he  is 
acting  on  a  rule.  Whereas  the  transition  to  1Roiwto\ 
is  not  only  intelligible,  but  politically  descriptive. 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts  we  may  found  several  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  Cadmean  name  would  seem  to  be  strictly 
dynastic :  as  it  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  spot 
where  Cadmus  has  reigned,  and  disappears  at  the  same 
point,  along  with  the  extinction  of  his  family. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Cadmean  name  by  Homer,  com- 
pared with  his  departure  from  it,  each  having  appro- 
priate reference  to  the  circumstances  of  different 
epochs,  appears  to  be  a  marked  example  of  a  careful 
and  historic  manner  of  handling  local  names  with  re- 
ference to  the  exact  circumstances  of  place,  time, 
and  persons,  and  not  in  the  loose  manner  of  later 
poetry. 

3.  Our  whole  view  of  Cadmus  and  the  Cadmeans 
from  Homer  has  been  attained  by  circuitous  inference : 
and,  presuming  it  to  be  a  just  one,  we  have  here  a  very 
singular  example  of  the  poet's  reticence  with  respect 
to  all  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  influence  into  his 
country. 
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SECT.  V. 
Chi  the  Caialoffue, 

Tlie  Catalogue  io  the  Second  Book  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  Geography,  than  to  the  Ethnology  of 
the  poems.  But  I  advert  to  it  here  on  account  both 
of  the  historic  matter  it  contains,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  illustrates  the  general  historic  designs  of  the 
Poet. 

It  is  perhaps,  in  its  own  way,  nearly  as  characteristic 
and  remarkable  a  performance,  as  any  among  the  loftier 
parts  of  the  poem.  Considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Iliad, 
it  would  be  more  justly  termed  the  Array  than  the 
Catalogue ;  for  it  is  a  review,  and  not  a  mere  enumera- 
tion. Considered  with  respect  to  history,  its  value  can 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  it  contains  the  highest  title- 
deeds  of  whatever  ancient  honour  the  several  States 
might  claim,  and  is  in  truth  the  Doomsday  Book  of 
Greece. 

We  may  consider  the  Greek  Catalogue  in  three  parts : 
First,  the  Invocation  or  Preface. 
Secondly,  the  Catalogue  Proper. 
Thirdly,  the  Postscript,  so  to  call  it,  761-779. 
Before  and  after,  he  has  graced  the  work  with  splendid 
similes.  When  all  is  concluded  and,  as  it  were,  marked 
off,  he  proceeds  to  append  to  it  the  Trojan  Catalogue ; 
a  work  of  less  extent  and  difficulty,  as  also  of  less 
penetrating  interest  to  his  hearers*  but  yet  constructed 
with  much  of  cai*e,  and  with  various  descriptive  enibel- 
lishnients. 

The  Preface  contains  the  most  formal  invocation  of 
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the  Muses  among  the  few  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  poems.     The  othere  are, 

11.  i.  I.  Introduction  to  tire  Iliad :  addressed  to  Bea. 

11.  ii.  761.  In  the  Postscript  to  the  Catalogue. 

II.  xi.  218.  Before  the  recital  of  the  persons  who  were 

slain  by  Agamemnon. 
II.  xiv.  508.  Before  the  recital  of  the  Greek  chiefs, 

who,   on    the    turn    of  the    battle,    slew    various 

Trojans, 
11.  xvi.  1 1 2.    Before  proceeding   to  relate,  how  the 

Trojans  hurled  the  tirebrands  at  the  Grecian  ships, 
Od.  i.  I,  Introduction  to  the  Odyssey:  addressed  to 

MotJ<T«. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Eleventh  and  Fourteenth  Books, 
the  invocation  of  the  Muse  stands  in  connection  with 
a  particular  efiort  of  memory ;  for  the  recitals  prefaced 
by  it  consist  of  names  not  connected  by  any  natural  tie 
one  with  the  other  But  it  is  here  that  the  Poet's  ap- 
peal to  the  Muse  most  deserves  attention. 

If  Homer  was  composing  a  written  |)oem,  the  invo- 
cation is  ill-timed  and  unmeaning.  He  has  already,  by 
a  series  of  fine  similes,  elevated  the  subject  to  a  proper 
level.  Considered  as  a  mere  written  Catalogue,  it  does 
not  deserve  or  account  for  the  prayer  for  aid :  in  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  of  necessity  among  the  sermoni 
propiora,  and  was  one  of  the  easiest  parts  of  the  poem 
to  compose.  But  if  we  consider  the  poem  as  a  recita- 
tion, then  the  Catalogue  was  very  difficult ;  because  of 
the  great  multitude  of  details  which  are  included  in  it, 
and  which  are  not  in  themselves  connected  together  by 
any  natural  or  obvions  link. 

It  is  true  that  he  begs  the  Mnses  to  inform  him,  be- 
cause they  were  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  whereas 
he  IB  dependent  on  report  only  (kXw^)  for  information. 
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ovf  tliis  was  equally  true  of  the  whole  material  of  the 
poem :  bot  the  reason  why  he  iiitroducea  the  statement 
of  this  truth  in  so  marked  a  manner,  must  be  from  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  task  he  was  beginning ;  nor  could 
it  he  arduous  in  any  other  way,  than  as  an  effort  of 
memory. 

The  invocation  contains  another  proof  that  the 
poems  were  composed  for  recitation  in  the  words  (vy. 
489,  90) 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  refer  to  the  in- 
sufficient ability  of  the  bodily  organs  of  recitation,  if 
he  were  about  to  recite :  but  nothing  less  proper,  if  he 
were  engaged  on  a  written  poem.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
shion however  with  poets  to  copy  Homer  in  this  pas- 
sage, although  the  reason  and  circumstances  on  which 
it  is  founded  had  become  wholly  ina]>plicable :  and  their 
abusive  imitation  has  blinded  us  to  the  significance  of 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Iliad. 

Now  as  regards  the  list  itself. 

In  this  Catalogue,  he  had  to  go  through  the  different 
States  of  Greece,  furnishing  twenty-nine  contingents  of 
various  strengths,  all  indicated  by  the  number  of  ships, 
to  the  army.  Tliese  contingents  are  under  forty-five 
leaders,  many  of  them  with  genealogies,  and  coming 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Greek  towns.  The 
proper  names  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  strictly  so  called, 
are  tliree  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  those  of  the 
Trojan  one  hundred  and  five,  making  in  all  five  hun- 
dred and  one.  These  must  have  been  a  selection  from 
a  larger  number,  for  there  were  Greek  towns  (for  exam- 
ple 4>»;^al  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Od.  iii.  488,  and  the  va- 
rious towns  named  'E<^upi/)  not  named  in  the  Catalogue ; 
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and  this  again  increased  tlie  difficulty  of  keeping  by 
memory  to  the  list  throuf^-lioiit.  Again,  it  was  difficult 
to  ad(>pt  any  arrangement  that  should  not  be  wholly 
arbitrary,  in  displaying  to  us  the  parts  of  an  army  which 
comprised  so  many  di vision &,  and  whieli  was  drawn  frotu 
sources  so  numerous,  and  dispersed  over  a  territory  of 
such  extremely  irregular  formation. 

Homer  has  however  with  great  ingenuity  adopted 
a  geographical  arrangement  in  the  Greek  Catalogue, 
which,  so  fi\T  as  the  various  (ti visions  were  concerned, 
has  enabled  him  to  combine  them  into  a  kind  of 
whole. 

The  territory,  which  supplied  the  anuy,  consisted 
partly  of  continent,  and  jiartly  of  islands  ;  and  the  islands 
agnin  were  partly  such  as,  lying  about  tlie  coast  of  the 
mainland,  might  be  must  conveniently  remembered  m 
conjunction  with  it,  partly  such  as  formed  a  group  of 
themselves. 

If  we  take  the  continent  and  islands  together,  we 
shall  find  that  they  form  part  of  a  curvilinear  figure, 
not  indeed  circular,  but  elliptical,  and  more  nearly  ai>- 
proacbiug  a  circle  than  that  group  of  islands  in  the 
.^'^.gean,  w-liich  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Cyclades. 
This  name,  taken  from  the  rnde  approximation  to  a 
geometrical  figure,  may  jiossibly  have  been  at  fii'st  sug- 
gested to  the  Greeks  liy  Honier*s  geometrical  arrange- 
ment in  the  Catalogue.  I  speak  <»f  Homers  arrange- 
ment as  geometrical,  because  the  principle  he  has 
adopted  is  that  of  mental  figure  drawing:  it  is  of  coui-se 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  lie  perhaps  did  not  even  know 
the  correct  mode  of  constructing  a  circle. 

The  proportion  of  the  figure  formed  by  the  maiidand 
and  islands  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  conijilete  circuni- 
feience :  (lie  entls  uf  the  curve  being  Thessaly  to  tlio 
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nortb,  aud  Calydiiffi,  with  tbe  other  sniall  islands,  in  the 
south-east. 

Let  us  wow  proceed  to  notice,  firstly,  the  primary 
diWsion  of  the  Catnlogiie  into  ftrincipal  parts,  and  se- 
condly, tbe  subdivision  in  each  of  those  parts. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  Poet  has  not 
adopted  the  mode  of  enumeration  which  might  have 
been  thought  most  obvious :  namely,  to  begin  at  one  of 
the  extremities  of  this  semicircle  (so  to  call  it),  and  then 
proceed  towards  the  other.  If  the  territorial  subdivi- 
sions ivdil  been  regular,  this  would  have  been  conve- 
nient: but  from  their  utter  irregularity  it  would  in  this 
case  have  been  wliolly  useless. 

Again,  he  might  have  begun  with  Agamemnon,  hi9 
immediate  forces  and  dominion  ;  and  might  then  pro- 
ceed through  tlie  States  according  to  the  political  im- 
])ortance  of  their  respective  contingents.  But  to  this 
course  there  were  two  objections.  First,  their  order  could 
not  on  this  principle  have  been  easily  decided,  especially 
after  passing  a  few  of  the  most  considerable.  But,  se- 
condly, he  appears  to  have  avoided,  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose and  with  an  extraordinary  skill,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  whatever  could  have  excited  feeliugs  of  jea- 
lousy as  between  the  several  States  of  Greece.  Of 
course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  admitted  supremacy  of 
Agamemnon  :  but  if  he  had  attempted  to  place  the 
forces  of  Nestor,  Diomed,  Menelaus,  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Arcadians,  the  Phthians,  in  an  order  thus  regu- 
lated, it  would  have  been  at  variance  with  obvious  pru- 
dence, and  with  his  uniform  rule  of  action*  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  rightly  consider,  that  if  Homer  had 
been  wTiting  his  poems,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
give  Agamemnon  the  first  place  in  this  description. 
He  has  not  then  followed  the  general  form  of  the  ter- 
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ri  torv,  T!or  has  he  begun  with  the  chief  politica!  member 
of  the  armament.  Nor,  lastly,  has  he  even  treated  the 
Peloponnesus  as  a  separate  division  of  Greece :  but  he 
hag  introduced  it,  though  it  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  country,  between  the  eastern  parts  (Boeotia,  with 
six  other  States)  and  the  western  parts  (^^^toHa,  with 
two  other  States)  of  Middle  Greece. 

There  are  therefore  various  modes  of  arrangement, 
which  either  politically  or  geographically  might  be 
termed  obvious,  but  which  the  Poet  has  passed  by» 
Why  has  he  passed  them  by  ?  and  why  has  he  begun 
the  Catalogue  with  the  Boeotians?  who  were  neither 
powerful,  nor  ancient,  nor  distinguished  in  a  remark- 
able degree ;  nor  did  they  lie  at  any  one  of  the  geo- 
graphical extremities  of  the  country. 

Again,  it  might  be  asked,  why  has  he  not  either  di- 
vided all  the  islands  from  Continental  Greece,  or  none? 
Instead  of  that,  he  reckons  Euboea,  Cephallenia,  Za- 
cynthus,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  same  division  with  Conti- 
nental Greece,  but  begins  a  new  division  with  Crete. 

Let  us  now  carefully  note  what  he  has  done,  and 
see  whether  it  does  not  suggest  the  reasons. 

The  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Catalogue  would 
appear  to  lie  as  follows : 

I.  Continental  Greece  south  of  mount  (Eta,  including 
the  Middle  and  the  Southern  division,  with  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent.  This  section  furnishes  sixteen 
contingents.  ( IL  ii.  494-644.) 

IL  Insular  Greece,  from  Crete  to  Calydnae:  these 
islands  furnish  four  contingents.  (645-680.) 

III.  The8salian  Greece,  from  CEta  and  Othrys  in  the 
south,  to  Olympus  in  the  north :  which  furnishes  nine 
contingents.  (681-759.) 

These  three  divisions  completely  sever  the  line  of 
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circles  or  other  figures,  round  the  arc  or  along  the  line 
of  which  his  recollection  moves  from  point  to  point. 

His  first  figure  may  be  called  a  circle,  being  ellip- 
tical*;  and  it  includes  nine  contingents. 


1.  Boeotia.  6. 

2.  Minyeian  Orchomenus.        7. 
Phocis.  8. 


Attica. 
Salamis. 
Argolis. 
MycensB. 


5.  The  Dulichians. 

6.  The  Cephallenians. 

7.  iEtolia. 


3- 

4.  Locris. 

5.  Euboea. 

His  second  is  a  zigzag,  and  includes  seven  con- 
tingents^ 

1.  Lacedaemon. 

2.  Pylus. 

3.  Arcadia. 

4.  Eiis. 

We  now  part  with  the  first  section. 

His  third  figure  embraces  the  second  section,  or 
insular  division  of  the  Catalogue,  and  is  again  part  of 
a  rude  circle  or  ellipses 

1.  Crete. 

2.  Rhodes. 

3.  Syme. 

4.  Cos  and  other  islands.  Carpathus  is  included, 
which  lay  between  Crete  and  Rhodes;  being  appa- 
rently in  political  union  with  Cos  and  the  Calydnse,  and 
contributing  to  the  same  contingent,  it  could  not  but 
stand  with  them.  Strabo  observes  that  this  principle  ef 
political  division,  according  to  what  he  terms  SwacrreiaL^ 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Poet  in  his  account  of  the  Thes- 
salian  contingents. 

By  reference  to  the  rude  maps  annexed,  which  mark 


a  Fig.  i.  in  Map. 


*>  Fig.  ii.  in  Map. 
<»  ix.  5.  p.  430- 


c  Fig.  iii.  in  Map. 
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the  several  contingents  by  figures,  the  nature  of  this 
contrivance  will  be  clearly  seen. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  Honier*8  method  of  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  Thessaly. 

This  country  furnishes  nine  contingents,  which  may 
best  be  described  by  the  names  of  their  leaders.  There 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  first  four,  except  that  some  of 
the  boundaries  are  indeterminate.  They  form,  like  the 
last  or  insular  group,  an  incomplete  circle*.  The  lead* 
ers  are; 

I.  Achilles  (681-94). 

IL  Protesilans  (695-710). 

IIL  Eumelus  (71 1-15)* 

IV.   Philoctetes  (716-28). 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  describing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  remainder.  Strabo,  who  has  followed  the 
Catalogue  in  Thessaly  with  great  minuteness,  seems  to 
have  noticed  the  circular  arrangement:  at  least  he 
speaks  of  the  kvkKo^  Ttis  OcTTaXt'ay,  and  the  TreptoScia 
T^9  Xtipfi^^*  But  when  he  conies  to  the  sixth  division, 
that  of  Eurypylus,  he  appears  to  find  it  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  confidence  the  site  of  Omienium  :  and 
says,  KOi  aXXa  (S*  ecrr^v  a  \eyot  Tt^  av^  aXX  ovv  okvw  Sta- 
rptfiuv  hr\  ^Xtou^.  And  further  on  he  observes,  that 
the  displacemeuts  and  changes  of  cities,  and  mixtures 
of  race8»  have  confounded  the  names  and  tribes'*,  so 
as  to  make  them  in  part  unintelligible  to  men  of  his 
day:  where  we  are  anew  reminded  of  the  passage  of 
Thucydides,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  most  fertile 
tracts  underwent  the  most  frequent  changes  of  popu- 
lation ^ 

The  Swaa-Tcta  of  Eurypylus  is  in  our  ma|>8  commonly 

«  Fig.  iv.  in  Map.  '  Strabo  ix.  p.  435. 

«  Ibid,  p.  439,  b  Ibid.  p.  44?.  '  Thuc.  L  2. 
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placed  on  the  sea  coast,  but  as  it  appears,  with  little 
authonty  of  any  kind:  while,  after  all  the  proof  we 
have  seen  of  contiimousi  arrangement,  it  seems  incre- 
dible that,  in  this  instance  alone,  Homer  could  have 
followed  an  order  such  that  the  ^matrTua  should  not 
march  either  with  that  which  precedes,  or  that  which 
follows,  but  should  be  severed  from  them  by  a  line  of 
territories  intervening,  which  he  has  already  disposed  of. 

To  judge  from  analogy  with  the  otherwise  uniform 
rule  of  the  Catalogue,  the  dominions  of  Eurypyhis  must 
have  been  somewhere  conterminous  both  with  those  of 
the  Asclepiads,  and  with  those  of  Polypoetes.  Waiving 
however  any  eiFort  to  fix  positively  their  site,  we  find 
the  other  four  remaining  contingents  connected  by  a 
zigzag  line^,  like  that  which  was  used  in  southern 
Greece.     The  leaders  are  as  follows : 

I.  Podaleirius  and  Machaon  (729-33)*  (Eurypyhis 
734-7,  omitted.) 

ir.  Polypa^tes  (738-47). 

III.  Gouneus    (Enienes,    Perrhfiebi,    and     Dodona^ 

748-55)' 

IV.  Prothous  (the  Magnesians,  756-9), 
In  this  view  Homer  appears  to  subdivide  Thessaly 

into  two  figures,  as  he  ha<l  done  Southern  Greece :  and 
in  both  cases  one  of  them  is  curvilinear,  in  which  the 
eastern  parts  are  arranged  :  the  other  a  zigzag,  which 
includes  the  western  portions. 

I  have  described  this  geometrical  arrangement,  as  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  the  question,  whether 
the  poems  were  written  or  recited  ;  and  also  as  it  seems 
to  be  in  itself  highly  ingenious. 

It  seems  to  distribute   in  rude  but  real  symmetry 

before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  an  assemblage  of  objects 

^  Fig.  V.  in  Mup. 
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between  wliicli  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  almost 
impofiftible  to  frame  any  link  of  connection. 

But  in  Homer,  though  there  is  much  that  is  inge- 
nious, there  is  nothing  that  is  far-fetched  :  and  the 
order  he  has  followed  might  well  as  to  manj  parts  at 
least  of  Greece,  have  been  that  of  his  own  itinerancy 
as  a  minstrel.  And,  though  complex  in  other  respects, 
yet  if  it  reduces  a  complex  physical  arrangement  to  the 
form,  in  which  it  becomes  practically  more  manageable 
than  in  any  other  way  for  his  imrposes,  it  is  evidently 
the  one  which  may  best  be  justified  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense. 

The  Greek  Catalogue  is  also  full  of  proofs  of  the 
historical  intention  of  Homer* 

In  the  first  place,  such  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
immense  amount  of  its  details,  which  are  pj'ima  facie 
a  load  u]»uu  his  verse,  and  which  Homer  seems  to 
have  so  regarded,  from  the  care  he  lias  taken  to  relieve 
the  subject  by  the  cluster  of  similes  at  the  beginning. 
He  must  have  had  a  purpose  in  facing  this  disadvan- 
tage* It  is  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  to  suppose  tliat  this  purpose  was 
merely  to  flatter  tlie  vanity  uf  hearers  by  wholesale 
fiction* 

The  use  of  supernatural  machinery  is  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  the  poet  and  bis  age,  but  not  so  tlie 
vuJgar  falsification  of  plain  terrestrial  facts.  If  the 
supposition  of  wholesale  fiction  cannot  be  maintained, 
there  is  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  an  historical 
purpose. 

Viewed  at  large,  the  Catalogue  is  an  answer  to  that 
normal  question,  which  expres^ses  the  anxiety  of  every 
Greek  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  first  of  all 
through  what  are  colloquially  termed  his  '  belongings.' 
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The  chief  indication  of  departure  from  this  ] 
is  in  the  case  of  Nireus"*.  This  paltry  leader  is  almost 
the  only  person  of  legitimate  birth,  both  of  whof*e 
parents  are  named :  and  while  he  is  evidently  intro- 
dneed  for  his  beauty  only,  it  is  most  suspicious  that  his 
father  should  be  named  Xa/ooxf^,  and  likewise  his  mother 
'AyXattj,  This  savours  of  the  names  Ari^oSoKo^  and 
Tep-TTtaSfi^,  which  Homer  has  given  to  his  Bards  in  the 
Odyssey.  And  again  of  his  Phronius,  son  of  Noemon, 
whom  he  introduces  to  play  the  part  of  a  considerate 
and  serviceable  Ithacan  citizen".  With  the  insignifi- 
cant island  of  Syme  Homer  might,  for  a  special  object, 
well  take  this  liberty.  And  we  may  observe  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  what  is  probably  a  departure  from 
literal  truth,  may  also  be  in  a  higher  view  historical : 
for  doubtless  his  object  is  to  commemorate  impressively 
the  wonderfid  beauty  of  Nireus,  and  this  lie  does  by  in- 
venting appropriate  accessories. 

Again,  though  an  accurate  geography  would  not  of 
itself  have  proved  the  personal  parts  of  the  narrative 
to  be  historical,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  adopted  one  so  minute  and  elaborate,  as  well  as 
exact,  if  he  had  meant  to  combine  with  it  a  string  of 
merely  fictitious  personalities. 

Thirdly,  besides  many  simple  patronynncs,  there  are 
found  thirteen  minor  genealogies  in  the  Catalogue,  ten 
of  them  Greek,  and  three  foreign.  They  are  of  three 
generations  only  in  every  ease,   with   the  single  ex- 


*  Od.  i.  170,  et  alibi.  discussed  in  cnnjunption  \\'ith  his 

™  I  am  not  prepared  to  con-  getieml  mode  of  using  number, 

tend   that  the   numbers   of  the  in  the  'Studies  on  Poetry,*  sect, 

ships  are  to  be  taken  us  litcrfilly  iii. 

correct :  but  this  subject  will  be         n  Od.  ii.  ^S6. 


Oeneaiot^ies  of  the  Cataloffue. 
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ception  of  t!ie  Orclioineiiian  leaders,  who  have  four: 
and  ill  every  ease  they  attach  to  secondary  heroes,  who 
are  thus  treated  in  a  mass,  while  provision  is  made  m 
otiier  parts  of  the  poem  for  making  known  to  us  the 
descent  (witli  the  exception  of  Ajax)  of  all  the  greater 
heroes,  as  occasion  serves  to  state  it  for  each  of  them 
singly.  Now  it  is  inconceivable,  even  on  general 
grounds,  that  the  poet  should  have  invented  tliis  mass  of 
names ;  for  they  could  surely  have  excited  no  sort  of  in- 
terest among  his  hearers,  except  upon  one  ground.  They 
must  have  been  true  genealogical  records  of  persons,  who 
had  played  a  part  in  the  great  national  drama;  one  not 
perhaps  of  high  importance,  yet  sufficient  to  be  the  basis 
of  such  traditions,  as  are  justly  deemed  worthy  of  local 
record  among  a  people  eminently  strong  in  their  nmni- 
cipal,  as  well  as  their  gene  ml  patriotism.  Over  and 
above  this,  many  points  of  these  minor  genealogies 
coincide  with,  and  illustrate  other  historical  notices  in 
other  j)arts  of  the  poem. 

Again,  there  are  in  all  eight  cases  in  the  Catalogue, 
wliere  the  name  of  a  mother  is  mentioned.  Tliese  are* 

1.  Astyoclie,  mother  of  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus, 
Mai-s  being  the  father,  v.  513. 

2.  Aroura  mother  of  Erechtheus,  no  father   being 
mentioned,  v.  548. 

3.  Astyochea  mother  of  Tlepolemus,  Hercules  being 
the  father,  v.  658. 

4.  Aglaie   mother  of  Nireus,   Charops   the    father, 
V.  67a- 

5.  Alcestis  mother  of  Eumelus,  Admetus  the  father, 
V.  715. 

6.  Rhene  mother  of  Medon,  Olleus  the  father,  v.  728. 

7.  Ilfppotlaniia  mother  of  Polyiioetes,  Pirithons  the 
fether.  V.  742. 
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8.  Venus  is  iiieiitioiied  as   tlie  motlier  of  iCneJis, 
Ancliises  being  tlie  father,  v.  820. 
Th. 


d  of  these 


if 


le  second  or  tiiese  cases,  ir  we  are  to  regard  the 
passage  contaming  it  as  Homeric,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  account  of  parentage,  hut  simply  as  a 
mode  of  asserting  antochtlionism.  Again,  the  parents 
of  Nireus,  whether  true  persons  or  not,  are  evidently 
named  M'iLh  reference  to  the  consideration  of  beauty 
only,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 

And  the  parentage  of  i^neas  may  also  perliaps  be 
named  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embelHshnient. 

Described  by  the  words  Oea  Pporto  ewnOeia-a,  it  do€S 
not  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  class,  or  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  explanations,  as  those  Greek  cases 
where  Greek  chieftains  born  out  of  wedlock  have  gods 
for  their  fathers;  nor  is  there  any  CAse,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  illegitimate  birth  from  a  goddess.  Of  the 
five  other  cases  three  (1,3,  and  6),  are  obviously  illegiti- 
mate births,  one  at  least  of  them  with  a  fabulous  father* 
This  raises  the  presumption  that  the  name  of  the 
mother  was  mentioned  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
recording  the  descent :  inasmuch  as  the  persons  would 
otherwise  have  been  ovrlSavot.  It  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  that  all  these  births  were  out  of  wedlock. 

The  epithets  of  the  Catalogue  are  so  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  that  they  have  always  been 
used  as  tests  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  situations 
of  the  places  to  whicli  they  refer.  They  are  not  less 
exactly  in  harmony  with  the  descriptions  in  other  parte 
of  the  poem,  and  this  in  minor  cases,  where  purposed 
fiction  can  hardly  be  supposed,  not  less  than  in  the 
greater  ones.  For  instance,  the  Arcadians  of  Tl,  vii, 
134,  are  €y')^e(Ttfjimpoi :  those  of  the  Catalogue  are  «7X*' 
/uct^fp-ar  {604),  and  eirtfTTafxevot  iroKfixiXeiv  (611).      The 
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felasgi  of  Tl.  X.  429  are  SUn,  those  of  the  Catalogue 
(840)  are  ey^ecrlij^wpoi.  The  Cephallenians  of  the  Ca- 
talogue are  fxeyaOvfAoi  (631),  those  of  II.  iv.  330  are 
(TTiyeq  ovK  aXairaSmi  The  Crete  of  the  Odyssey  (xix. 
174)  has  ivvnK^ovra  iroXrie^,  the  Crete  of  the  Catalogue 
(v,  649)  is  eKaro/uiwoXt^^. 

Single  coininands  are  in  every  instance  assigned  to 
who  in  those  the  rest  of  the  poem  appear  as  chiefs  of 
the  first  order.  In  the  case  of  Idomeueus  alone  is  this 
in  any  way  obscured  ;   as  the   passage  (645-5 1 )  runs : 

*  IdomeneuH   led   the   Cretans' Idonieneus   led 

thero,  witli  Meriones*  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Meriones  holds  just  this  sort  of  ambiguous  relation  to 
Idomeneus  in  the  poem  at  large :  sometimes  he  is 
called  his  depd-jrwi*  (xxiii,  113  ei  alibi),  and  his  (Wduyv 
(x.  58  ei  alibi),  while  he  stands  among  the  nine  first 
warriors  of  the  army,  who  (vii.i6i),  volunteer  for  single 
combat  with  Hector;  and  when  Idomeneus  leads  the 
van,  he  manages  the  rear  (iv.  251-4).  Again,  though 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Catalogue  are  of 
necessity  narrow,  yet  Homer  has  contrived  witliin  its 
limits  to  mark  distinctly  the  character  and  position  of 
nearly  every  great  chieftain  :  certainly  of  Agamenmon, 
Achilles,  Menelaus,  Tclamonian  Ajax  (v,  668),  and 
Ulysses. 

The  third  portion,  or  epilogue,  appears  to  be  ascrib- 
able  chiefly  to  the  genial  love  of  Homer  for  the  horse. 
His  arrangement  of  the  army  according  to  the  number 
of  ships,  which  conveyed  each  division,  had  shut  out  the 
mention  of  the  chariots  and  the  coursers  who  drew 
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vocation  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defect.  It 
was  certainly  not  necessary  in  ortler  to  fix  the  position 
of  Ac!iilles  iu  the  army,  which  the  First  Book  bad 
completely  developed ;  and  the  passage  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  horses  of  Euraelus,  together  with  those  of 
Achilles  and  his  force. 

It  contains,  however,  two  remarkable  notes  of  histo- 
rical veracity.  The  horses  of  Eunielus,  a  Thessalian,  are 
proclaimed  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  {pL^y  apttrrai): 
and  the  Myrmidons,  again  a  Thessalian  contingent,  are 
here  spoken  of  as  having  a  number  of  separate  chariots 
and  horses;  we  are  told  (773),  *  the  soldiers  played  at 
games. . . .  The  hoi'ses  stood  feeding,  each  near  his  own 
chariot,  and  the  chariots  were  in  their  sheds/  This  is 
never  said  of  any  other  contingent  in  the  army.  In 
strict  harmony  with  this  picture,  Tliessaly  was  conspi- 
cuous throughout  the  historic  times  of  Greece,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  breeds  of  horses,  and  the  high  cba* 
racier  of  its  cavalry. 

If  all  this  be  so,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  was  held  by 
the  Greeks  of  after-ages,  as  the  great  and  only  systema- 
tic record  of  the  national  claims  of  the  respective  states. 

This  was  not  merely  literary  or  private  estimation : 
the  Catalogue  had  the  place  of  an  authoritative  public 
document.  Under  the  laws  of  Solon,  for  example,  it 
received  the  honour  of  public  recitation  on  solemn 
occasions.  It  was  also  quoted  for  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies* In  the  critical  moment,  whieli  preceded  the  first 
Persian  war,  tlie  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  apply 
on  the  part  of  Greece  to  Gelon  tor  his  aid.  He  claims 
the  command.  Iu  resisting  this  claim  and  urging  their 
own  right  to  lead  the  fleet,  unless  that  post  be  claimed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians  found  their  pre- 
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tensions  on  the  magnitude  of  their  fleet,  their  autoch- 
thonism,  and,  finally,  the  testimony  of  Homer  to  the 
merits  of  Menestheus  p. 

The  Trojan  Catalogue  has  less  of  organic  connection 
tlian  the  Greek  with  the  stnicture  of  the  poem  at  large. 

In  proceeding  to  this  portion  of  his  work»  the  poet 
does  not  renew  his  ornamental  similes,  or  his  invo- 
cation to  the  Mose.  He  evidentiv  meant  to  lower  the 
tone  of  his  sti-ain  :  and  moreover  he  was  not  about  to 
tax  memory  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  operation,  the 
proper  names  being  only  about  one  fourth  in  number 
of  those  used  for  the  Greeks,  and  none  of  them  being 
arranged  in  long  strings  like  the  towns  of  Boeotia* 

He  now  begins  in  what  may  be  called  a  natural 
order:  taking  first  that  section  of  the  amiy,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  Troic  sovereignties,  principal  and 
Bubordinate ;  and  among  these  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  troops  of  II ion  itself,  as  the  most  considerable,  and 
as  those  cbiefly  concerned.  Tlie  next  is  given  to  the  Dar- 
dan  forces,  which  were  connected  with  the  original  seat 
of  the  race,  and  the  following  ones  to  the  contingents 
supplied  by  the  subordinate  sovereigns  of  the  rest  of 
Troas. 

His  pursuit  of  this  order  reminds  us,  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  was  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan 
list  simple,  and  did  not  require  the  aid  of  mental 
geometry,  as  he  had  only  to  follow,  almost  tliroughout, 
a  single  line  of  States  along  the  European  and  Asiatic 

ists.  It  also  strengthens  the  presumption  that,  when 
Homer  chose  an  order  so  diffei-ent,  and  so  much  less 
natural  and  obvious,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  he  must 
have  been  governed  by  some  peculiar  reason. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  eleven  divisions  of 
P  Herod.  \ii.  i6i. 
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the  Allies,  the  two  first  are  the  Pelasgiuns  and  the 
Tliraeians.  As  the  blood  of  these  two  races  flowed 
likewise  in  the  veins  of  the  Greeks,  the  precedence 
given  to  them  may  liave  been  founded  on  this  rela- 
tionship. But  this  presmnjjtion  is  qualified  by  our 
finding  that,  doubtless  on  the  ground  of  geographical 
order,  the  Lyciau  contingent,  which  had,  at  any  rate, 
strong  Greek  affinities,  conies  last  of  all. 

For  a  reason  given  elsewhere,  we  must  consider  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  Greek  contingents  as  approxi- 
mate representations  of  their  respective  force :  but  the 
omission  to  particularize  numbers  at  all  in  the  Trojan 
Catalogue  is  itself  an  evidence  of  its  historical  cl 
racter.  The  Trojan  army  was  of  a  nn'scellaneoue 
character:  we  also  know  that  the  allied  contingents 
went  and  came,  and  that  their  absence  from  home,  not 
prompted  by  the  same  powerful  motives  as  that  of  the 
Greeks,  was  shortened  by  reliefs.  Thus  we  find  Rhesus>| 
with  his  Thracians  just  arrived  in  the  Tenth  Book*i: 
Mcmnon  comes  to  Trov  after  the  death  of  Hector »"; 
and  we  are  told  of  the  sous  of  Hip|)Otion  (II.  xiii.  792), 
who  ^\Bov  (ifxoiftoly  had  come  as  reliefs,  on  the  preceding 
day.  An  army  tlius  collected  piecemeal,  and  thus  fluc- 
tuating in  its  com|iosition,  could  not  leave  behind  it  the 
same  accessible  traditions*  Again,  the  destruction  of 
Troy  itself  obliterated  what  alone  could  have  been  their 
depository;  nor  had  Homer,  as  a  Greek  bard,  either  the 
same  motives  or  the  same  means  tor  gathering  detailed 
information,  as  he  would  naturally  possess  with  reference 
to  his  own  countrymen. 

Hence,  as  the  Trojan  Catalogue  is  shorter,  so  alsa 

its  scope  is  more  limited.     It  contains  no  specification^ 

of  forces:  no  anecdotes  going  farther  back  than  thaj 

'I  11.  3L  434  f  Od.  xi.  531. 
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existing  geiieratioH  :  scarcely  any  of  what  may  he 
called  specialties  of  character  or  position  as  to  the 
chiefs.  It  ^how8  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  products  of  the  countries,  but  this 
knowledge  is  of  a  much  more  general  and  vague  cha- 
racter, than  that  which  he  has  displayed  in  ahnost 
every  portion  of  the  Greek  Array.  He  gives  here  very 
few  lists  of  towns  at  all,  and  never  uses  epithets  re- 
quiring UB  to  believe  that  he  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  their  site  and  character.  Only  Ariste  is  Sia,  and 
Larissa  is  €ptftw\u^.  In  two  or  three  cases  he  speaks 
of  commercial  products ;  a  characteristic  which  it  is 
obvious  that  he  niiglit  have  learned  without  any  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  countries.  He  does  not  use 
this  particular  kind  of  sign  at  all  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Greek  Catalogue:  and  we  may  perhaps  correctly 
interpret  it,  where  it  appears,  as  a  token  of  his  want  of 
vivid  and  experimental  knowledge. 

He  also  occasionally  names  a  mountain  or  a  river. 
But  there  is  a  general  avoidance  of  particular  and  cha- 
racteristic epithets,  such  as,  (to  refer  to  the  Boeotian 
list  alone,)  xrrpve<r<ra  given  to  Aulis,  woXvKVfj/io^  to  Eteo- 
nos,  evpit-^ofw^  to  Mycalosos^  euxTifjievov  to  Med  eon  and 
Hypotheba?,  xoXyr/o^^otu'  to  Thisbe,  Troi^ei^  to  Ilaliartos, 
TToXiMTTfifpvXo^  to  A  me,  eo'X'^Tooxra  to  AnthedoD,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  cases. 

Another  material  inference  is  suggested  by  the  very 
diSerent  texture  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  vagueness  of  description  cannot, 
I  think,  but  be  regaided  as  much  in  conflict  with  the 
belief  that  Homer  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor,  if  at  least 
his  comparative  knowledge  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  tlie  /Egean  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign, 
either  positive  or  negative,  of  his  nativity. 
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SECT,  VL 

On  fhe  Ilellenes  of  Homer ;  mid  with  thein^ 

Fiellas;  Paiihellenes ;  Cephallenes;  Helli  or  Selli. 

We  have  next  to  iorjiiire  into  the  force  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

It  meets  us  not,  hke  the  Pe!asgic,  in  a  single  form, 
but  in  a  group  of  word8;  among  which,  the  princi|ial 
am  as  follows: 

l/EXXiyj^ey^Il.  ii.  684.       \ 

a.  WuviWnieq^  ibid.  530.  >  National  or  tribal  names. 

3.  2e\Xo/,  II.  \\\.  234.       ) 

Ami,  lastly,  the  territorial  name  of 

4.  '^EXXfts''- 

Observing  the  orrler  of  derivation  as  it  has  been 
poluted  out  by  Mure*,  we  shall  naturally  look  to  the 
word  ''EXXa?  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  its  deriva- 
tives, "EXX^i^ey  and  Y[ayiK\rjv€?.  It  is  itself  drawn  from 
VEXXol  or  StXXo/:  but  as  that  name  is  only  once  used 
in  the  Poems,  and  as  by  far  the  largest  body  of  evidence 
tells  upon  the  word  "EXXay,  the  decision  upon  the  whole 
group  of  words  will  turn  mainly  upon  the  inquiry  we 
shall  have  to  make  into  the  use  of  that  word  by  Homer. 
With  it  therefore  we  shall  commence.  Is  there,  we  have 
to  ask,  clear  proof,  that  it  went  beyond  the  dominions  of 
Pelcus  ?  If  it  w*ent  beyond  them,  how  far  did  it  go  ?  and 
did  it  include  tliat  division  of  Greece,  in  which  Locris 
lay,  whose  inhabitants  a  particular  line  of  the  Catalogue 
classes  with  the  Panhellenes  ?  For  no  suspicion  of  spu- 
riousness  can  justly  arise  out  of  the  fact  (if  it  be  one), 

*  Lit.  OrciJCi*,  i,  39,  note 
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It  Honim-  calls  bj  the  name  of  Hellenes  the  iohabit- 
aiits  of  any  country,  which  was  itself  within  the  scope 
of  the  territorial  name  I  Jellas  :  inasmuch  as  this  is  little 
more  than,  the  word  Yorkshire  being  given,  to  make 
use  also  of  the  word  Yorkshiremen. 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  is  essential  to  observe, 
that  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  use  of  geographical  as 
well  as  political  names  could  not  but  belong  to  the  age, 
in  which  Homer  lived :  first,  because  of  the  successive 
movements  of  tribes,  like  wave  on  wave,  so  that  tlio 
use  of  any  such  name  would  ordinarily  be  either  grow- 
ing or  declining,  but  not  stationary:  secondly,  because 
of  the  indeterminate  forms  which  political  authority 
assumed,  as  resting  on  a  mixture,  in  unknown  propor- 
tions, of  the  various  elements  of  custom,  compact,  re- 
verence, and  force :  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  want 
of  well-defined  geographical  boundaries. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  territory, 
which  we  call  Greece,  was,  in  Homer's  time,  subdivided 
with  precision  between  a  given  number  of  territorial 
names.  We  hear  of  Phthia,  /Egialus,  Elis,  Arcadia: 
but  these  seem  to  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  For  many  parts  of  it  tliere  are  no  local  names 
whatever;  and  we  must  not  look  for  any  thing  re- 
sembling the  manner  in  which  England  is  made  uji  of 
its  counties,  France  of  its  departments,  or  the  later 
Greece  of  its  individual  states. 

The  passages  in  which  the  word  Hellas  is  used  by 
Homer  stand  as  follows  in  the  order  of  the  Poems: 

1.  A  verse  in  the  Catalogue,  Ih  ii.  683  : 

ol  T  elxoi'  ^$Criv  ifb*  *EKkdha  HaXXtyvpalna, 
a.  (Achilles  loquitur),  ix,395  : 
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3.  (Phoenix  loq.),  ibid.  447: 

.  oXov  6t€  irp&Tov  Xiitov  *EXk6jba  KoXKiyvvc^Ka, 

4.  (Phoenix  loq.),  ibid.  478: 

<f>€vyov  (ireiT  iirdvevOe  bC  *EXX<i5os  €vpv\6poi,Oy 
^OCriv  5'  l^iK6yi.7\v  ipLP(&\aKa. 

5.  (In  the  narrative),  II.  xvi.  595  : 

XdKKOivos  (fiLKov  vloVy  hs  'EW&bi  o?Kia  vamv 
oX.p<f  re  7rXot/T<p  t€  pLfTiirpeire  Mvpfub6v€<raiv, 

6.  (Penelope  log,),  Od.  i.  344  : 

ii€p.vr\\jAvr\  aitX 
hfhphst  Tov  Kkios  evph  Kojff  *EAX(ida  /cal  p.iirov  *kpyos, 

7.  (Penelope  hq.),  Od.  iv.  724: 

TiavToCris  ipiijiai  KCKaa-fiivov  iv  AavaoitrL, 

iaOkbv,  TOV  k\4os  €vpv  Kaff  'EXXcida  #cal  yiiGOV  'Apyos. 

8.  Penelope  repeats  the  same  lines,  Od.  iv.  814-16. 

9.  (Achilles  loq.),  Od.  xi.  494: 

cZttc  b4  fioi,  IlriKrjos  A/bW/fioyo9  €l  rt  TsiitvaaaL' 
$  kr  ^ct  TifA^i;  TTok4<Tiv  fJL€Ta  MvpfXib6v€a(nv 
ij  fiiv  ^ripACova-iv  &v  *EAA<i8a  t€  4>^6ji;  re. 

10.  (Menelaus  loq.),  to  Telemaehus,  Od.  xv.  80 : 
€l  d'  i$4\ci9  Tpa<l>07jvai  av  'EXXdda  kolL  fiiaov  "Apyos, 
6<f>pa  roi  avrhs  iTTWfxoi,  vjrofeiJfai  hi  tol  tinrovs, 
AoTca  5'  avOpiiiiKav  ^yiJtrofAai. 

Of  these  passages,  there  are  some  which  admit  for  the 
-word  Hellas  the  contracted  sense  of  the  dominions  of 
Peleus,  or  even  of  a  simple  portion  of  them.  Namely 
the  following : 

In  (i)  we  are  reading  part  of  the  description  of  the 
country,  from  which  the  force  of  Achilles  was  drawn. 
Beginning  from  the  line  which  precedes  it,  we  may 
translate  thus :  '  the  inhabitants  of  Alos,  and  of  Alope, 
and  of  Trachin,  and  those  who  occupied  Plithia,  and 
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tbe  Hetlas  of  fkir  woiiieu;  It  is  clear,  on  the  face  of 
the  passage,  that,  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  sense  does 
not  require  it  to  mean  more  in  this  place  than  a  parti- 
cular district,  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  Peleus. 

In  (2),  where  Achilles  says,  there  are  many  Achaean 
maids  through  ITellas  and  Phthia,  any  one  of  whom  he 
can  have  for  a  wife. 

In  (5),  where  we  are  told  tliat  Bathycles,  son  of 
Chalcon,  dwelt  in  Hellas,  preeminent  among  the  Myr- 
midons in  prosperity  and  wealth. 

And  in  (9),  where  the  shade  of  Achilles  asks  whe- 
ther his  father  Peleus  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  kingly 
power  in  the  populous  country  of  the  Myrmidons,  or 
whether  he  is  deprived  and  despised  through  the  range 
of  Hellas  and  Phthia. 

But  among  these  four  passages  there  is  a  distinction. 
I'^  (0»  (5)»  ^"^'  (9)  Hellas  is  comhined  with  Phthia. 
Now  we  have  seen,  that  there  were  Phthians  beyond  the 
dominions  of  Peleus ;  if  the  territorial  name  Phthia  was 
similarly  extended,  then  the  presumption  would  arise 
that  Hellas  also  might  mean  something  more  than  lay 
within  those  dominions.  But  there  are  many  passages 
where  Phthia  is  used  without  Hellas ;  and  in  tliem  all 
it  is  used  to  express  the  district  where  Peleus  reigned. 
It  18  not  unlikely  therefore,  at  first  sight,  that  Hellas 
has  the  limited  sense  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  in  these 
passages.  xVnd  in  the  passage  relating  to  Bathycles, 
the  son  of  Chalcon,  the  limited  sense  is  yet  more 
strongly  suggeste<l ;  yet,  as  we  may  hereafter  see  more 
clearly,  it  is  hy  no  means  positively  required  either  in 
that  or  in  any  of  these  four  places. 

And  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the  remainder  of 
the  passages,  that  the  name  Hellas  had  already,  in 
HomerN  time,  begun  to  bear  a  more  extcndeil  sense. 
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In  proof  of  this,  let  us  take,  firstly,  tbe  two  passages 
ill  whicb  it  stands  alone.  In  II.  ix.  444-8,  Phoenix  telU 
us  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  quit  Achilles  ;  no, 
not  even  if  the  gods,  brushing  off  his  old  age,  w^ere  to 
make  him  young  and  vigorous  again,  such  as  he  was 
when  first  he  left  Hellas,  the  land  of  fair  women,  flyings 
from  his  feud  with  his  father  Amyotor.  Now  this  pas* 
sage  absolutely  proves  that  the  w^ord  Hellas  was  used  by 
Homer,  at  least  occasionally,  for  some  limited  district, 
and  not  (as  in  after  times)  for  the  entire  country ;  inas- 
iDuch  as  Phoenix  could  not  otherwise  have  said  he  le) 
Hellas  on  this  occasion.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  de- 
monstrates, that  the  limits  of  Hellas  were  not  so  narrow, 
as  the  passages  heretofore  considered  might  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  Plioeriix  goes  on  to  describe  the  cause  of 
quarrel ;  and  (478-80)  says  he  took  his  course  through 
broad  open  Ilellas,  and  came  into  fertile  Phthia,  to 
Peleus  the  king.  The  supposition  most  consistent  with 
the  wortliug  of  these  passages  is,  that  Phthia  comprised 
the  principal  district  of  the  dominions  of  Peleus,  wliile 
a  portion  of  them  may  have  fallen  (as  we  elsewhere  see 
w^as  perhaps  the  case)  under  the  name  of  Hellas:  but 
they  absolutely  place  the  abode  of  Amyutor  outside  the 
realm  of  Peleus;  and  therefore,  in  saying  that  Phoenix 
left  Hellas,  and  that  he  fled  from  his  liome  through 
Hellas,  they  imply  necessarily  that  Hellas,  the  region 
from  which  he  fled,  was,  in  part  at  least,  outside  of  that 
realm  to  which  he  fled* 

But  these  passages  will  harmonise  perfectly  wntli  each 
other,  and  with  those  formerly  examined,  if  we  suppose- 
that  Hellas  meant  the  whole  of  Northern  Greece  ge^ 
nerally,  but  that  a  particular  portion  of  it  had  been 
more  definitely  stamped  with  the  name  of  Phthia,  a« 
the  chief  seat  of  Peleus  and  the  Myrmidons.    For  then 
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the  original  abode  of  Pluienix  might  be  in  Hellas,  as  lie 
says  (in  ix%447)  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^s:  and  yet  lie  would  pursue 
his  way  through  Hellas,  as  he  says  (ibid.  478)  that  he 
did  :  and  he  would  also  leave  Hella-s  namely  by  coming 
into  Phthia:  and  moreover  the  dominions  of  Peleus 
might  go  beyond  what  was  commonly  known  by  the 
particular  designation  of  Phthia,  and  might  include 
8ome  portion  of  Ilellas,  as,  from  II  ii.  683,  they  evi- 
dently did. 

This  supposition  is  recommended  to  us,  not  only  by 
'Its  conforming  to  all  the  requisite  conditions,  and  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  construction  for  all  the  passages 
vre  have  examined,  but  by  the  fact  that  Phthia,  and 
Phthia  alone,  is  commoidy  mentioned  in  the  poc^m  as 
the  liome  of  Achilles  and  the  Myrmidons:  which  shows 
that  they  had  a  more  special  relation  to  the  territory 
known  by  that  name,  than  to  Hellas, 

If  any  thing  be  still  w"anting»  the  proof  is  brought  to 
completeness  by  two  other  passages :  the  one  (II,  x. 
261-7),  ^^hich  tells  us  that  this  Amyntor,  sou  of  Or- 
menus,  dwelt  in  Eleon;  dwelt  there  permanently,  since 
Autolycus  stole  from  him  an  helmet,  by  breaking  into 
his  substantial  well-built  house> 

and  the  other  the  verse  of  the  Catalogued  which  places 
EleoD  in  Boeotia.  These  passages  therefore  clearly  ap- 
pear to  carry  the  name  Hellas  as  far  as  Boeotia,  and  to 
make  it  reach  continuously  from  thence  to  Phthia. 
And  if  Hellas  comes  down  to  Boeotia,  then  it  includes 
Locris;  and  the  various  tribes  of  these  regions  may  be 
included  in  the  general  name  of  Hellenes,  though  to 
all  appearance  they  were  not  as  yet  familiarly  and  or- 
dinarily so  called.     And  if  Locris   and  Boeotia,  with 
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part  of  Soiitlieni  Thessaly  (tlie  doniinionB  of  Peleus)* 
are  included  within  t!ie  range  of  the  name  Hellas,  wo 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  included 
Northern  Thessaly  also,  which  must  have  heen  the  path- 
way of  the  Helli  to  the  South. 

But  we  find  "EXXa?  in  another  combination  besides 
that  with  Phthia,  in  the  four  passages  of  the  Odyssej, 
(one  of  them  being  a  simple  repetition  of  another*) 
which  we  have  still  to  examine. 

Now  the  line  Od.  iv*  726,  repeated  816,  is  under  sus- 
picion, of  which  it  is  not  worth  wliile  to  scrutinise  the 
justice  :  as  the  idea  and  force  of  it  is  just  the  same  with 
that  of  Od.  1.344, 

This  passage  describes  the  f\ime  of  Ulysses  as  spread 
through  the  breadth  of  Hellas  and  mid-Argos;  (or, 
from  the  heart  of  Argos  to  its  extremities,  right  through 
or  uU  over  Argos.)  And  again  in  Od.  xv.  80,  when 
Telemachus  has  proposed  to  return  home  forthwith  from 
the  court  of  Menelaus,  his  host  gently  dissuades  him 
from  haste,  and  counsels  a  more  extended  tour,  KaO' 
*lEX\dSa  Kat  /j.€(TOP  "Apyo^ ;  offering  to  take  charge  of 
his  horses,  and  to  shew  him  Hhe  cities,'  or  secured  dwelt- 
ings,  *  of  men.* 

The  signification  of  the  word  ^'Apyoq  will  be  consi- 
dered  hereafter :  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  word  ^e<roi^,  as  used  by  Menelaus, 
in  combination  with  Hellas,  of  itself  prevents  our  ap- 
plying it  simply  to  the  narrow  corner  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  which  the  city  of  Argos  was  placed  ;  and 
therefore  that  it  can  scarcely  mean  less  than  Pelopon- 
nesus. And  it  is  not  less  plain,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  force  of  the  words  when  taken  singly,  their  effect 
when   taken   tog^ether  can    hardlv  be   U"«ss   than    this: 
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to  point  to  Greece  at  large,  as  the 


mean  to  jioint  to  ureece 
scene  of  the  pro[JONed  excursion.  For  there  is  no  as- 
signable portion  of  Greece  to  wbich,  consistently  with 
the  words  and  the  sense^  he  can  be  held  to  confine  his 
meaning.  If  we  could  suppose  liim  to  mean  Pelopon- 
nesus only  by  the  two  names  Hellas  and  Argos,  which 
he  employs  in  this  place,  we  should  but  enlarge 
thereby  the  Homeric  capacity  of  the  word  Hellas;  for 
we  have  already  brought  it  down  from  the  north  to 
BiKotia;  and  we  should,  in  the  way  now  proposed,  carry 
it  through  the  isthmus,  and  over  Peloponnesus,  or,  at 
the  least,  over  some  part  of  it.  But  even  if  Menelaus 
means  Peloponnesus  only,  which  is  most  improbable,  it 
is  plainly  incredible  that  such  should  be  the  meaning 
of  Penelope  in  Od.  i.  344*  As  a  Greek,  she  cannot 
mean  to  limit  the  renown  of  her  husband  to  any  sphere 
less  wide  than  Greece. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Hellas  sometimes  in- 
cludes certainly  the  territory  from  Southern  Thessaly 
to  BcKOtia,  and  probably  Thessaly  at  large :  and  it  is 
quite  plain  that,  if  it  comes  to  Bceotia,  it  does  not  stop 
there,  but  applies  to  the  whole  of  Middle  Greece,  the 
region  between  Thessaly  and  the  istlmius:  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  Hellas  could  not  stop  except  at 
some  great  natural  division  of  the  country,  and  the 
isthmus  is  here  the  only  one  possible. 

Now  the  name  Argos  is  related  to  Thessaly**,  but 
much  more  specially  related  to  the  Peloponnesus,  as 
we  shall  see  from  a  number  of  passages.  It  has  no  re- 
lation at  all  in  Homer  to  that  division  of  the  country 
in  particular  which  we  call  Middle  Greece. 

Assuming  it,  then,  to   moan   Peloponnesus,  in  that 
Hellas  means  Middle  with  Northern  Greece:  and 
d  Tl  ii.  681. 


die  two  BUDCS  of  Hdba  aai  Aggtm. 
eoaqikCelj  aad  eoinreiiientlj€X|ira»  the  whole  eoou 
The  ool;  alieradoRs  aire  mdi  as  would  wamgtk  to  Hd 
m  bfger  eenae ;  in  no  emm  em  it,  as  to  tUa 
niit  of  a  mofe  restricted  ooe. 

The  foregoing  argnmeot  h  sappoited  to  a 
exWnt  bj  the  fact^  that  while  territoria]  oamea  are  fi^ 
quent  for  the  Peloponnesian  part  of  Greece,  (we  hate 
Acbaic  Argos,  lamn  Argo^  Elis,  Ardkdta,  Lacedsmon J 
the  cootineot  to  the  north  of  the  tstbtnoa  is  genenillv 
without  territorial  names:  Phthia  and  Peksgie  Argu 
are,  I  think,  the  onlj  exceptions.  There  is  thus  before 
us  a  gap,  which  the  Dame  Hellas,  as  it  has  been  here 
construed^  seems  convenieullj  to  fill.  ^^ 

Tills  construction  of  certain  passages^  in  which  th^H 
word  Hellas  is  contained,  is  not  one  which  shonkl  be  ■ 
adopted  by  the  reader  unawares.  Bat  if,  like  myself, 
after  examining  into  it  strictly  be  asamts  to  its  justice 
and  neceesity,  then  he  will  find  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  Homeric  history;  for 
it  supplies  a  key  to  other  much  contested  uses  of  the 
Hellenic  name. 

In  the  first  place,  I  submit  that  if  we  now  review  the 
ten  passages  in  which  Homer  speaks  of  Hellas^  and 
bear  in  mind  that  in  some  among  them  it  cannot  be 
construed  as  meaning  less  than,  with  a  certain  amonnt 
of  indeterminatencHM  as  to  boundaries,  Northern  and 
Alid<lle  Greece  generally,  we  shall  also  find,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  all  those  passages,  in  which  it  will  not  at 
Iea8t  admit  of  the  same  sense.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
o|)tMi  to  us  to  hold  that  the  Hellas,  in  which  Chalcon 
dwelt,  was  a  mere  district  of  Tliessaly,  and  that  Homer 
attaches  in  diflTerent  places  different  senses  to  the  word. 
But  if  there  is  a  sense,  substantially  one,  which  will 
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suit  the  word  in  every  i»lace  where  it  h  used,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  adhere  generally  to  tliat  sense.  Such 
a  meaning  we  have,  I  think,  found  for  Hellas,  in  con- 
chiding  that  it  is  used  to  signify  Northern  and  Middle 
C> recce.  In  this  sense  it  overrirles  and  includes  Phthia, 
as  France  overrides  Alstice  or  Burgundy*  But  as  there 
was  a  time  when  Alsace  and  Burgundy  might,  before  the 
present  state  of  incorporation,  have  been  either  saicl  to  he 
in  France  or  not  in  France,  without  an  outrageous>  license 
of  speech  either  way,  ho  [)erhaj>8  the  land  of  Plithia  was 
for  Homer  either  a  part  of  Helta«,  or  a  |>i*ovince  carved 
out  of  Hellas  by  the  special  occupation  of  the  Myrmi- 
dons, as  occasion  might  chance  to  di^mand.  Not  that 
he  did  not  conform  to  the  facts,  but  that  the  facts  were 
themselves  indeterminate.  Tc*  our  liabits,  under  which 
every  inch  of  ground  belongs  to  somebody,  this  indefi- 
niteuess  is  wholly  strange  ;  but  in  times  when  only  spots 
here  and  there  were  appropriated,  and  there  was  no  uni* 
verbal  occupation,  it  was  thorougldy  natural,  and  the 
thing  really  strange  would  be  the  absence  of  it>  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Phcenix  says  he  left  Hellas,  he  gives  to 
Phthia,  the  name  of  the  place  he  reached,  its  exclusive 
force.  When  he  says  Chalcon  dwelt  in  Helkis  among 
the  Myrmidons,  he  probably  means  in  Phthia,  but  now 
regards  Plithia  as  covered  by  the  larger  designation. 
When  Homer  tells  us  the  soldiers  of  Achilles  were  those 
who  inhabited  Aloe,  and  Alope,  and  Trachin,  and  who 
occupied  Phthia  and  Hellas,  we  understand  by  the 
three  first.  |iarticular  spots  which  the  Myrmidons  hail 
settled,  by  Phthia  a  larger  district  which  they  had  jso  far 
dottetl  with  their  occupancy  as  to  make  it  [leculiarly 
theirs,  and  by  Hellas  the  surrounding  country,  into 
whiclt  thev  had  more  or  less  ramified. 

Assunung  then  the  sense  of  the  word  Hellas  tc»  lie 
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now  sufficiently  ascertained,  the  next  ([nestion  is,  how 
came  tlii»  country,  uliicli  has  been  described,  to  bear  the 
name  of  Hellas?  And  the  question  admits  of  but  one 
answer.  It  couM  only  be  called  Hellas  because  tribes 
of  Helli  had  become  its  masters,  its  governing  race,  the 
depositaries,  through  its  various  regions,  of  political  and 
military  power. 

We  must  therefore  understand  that,  according  to 
Homer,  tribes  reputed  to  be  of  Hellic  origin  were  so 
far  distributed  over  tliis  country,  as  to  have  begun  at 
least  to  affix  their  name  to  it:  though  without  having 
absolutely  effaced  every  older  name,  like  H  eXao-'yucoK 
"Af^yo^^  and  though  uot  precluding  the  introduction  of 
names  perhaps  more  recent,  certainly  more  specific, 
such  as  Phthia. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  force,  accord- 
ing to  Homer's  use,  of  the  names  derived  from  Hellas* 
These  are,  as  commonly  understood, 

and  to  these  I  shall  presume  to  add, 

The  fii-st  of  these  is  found  only  in  II.  ii.  684.  Here, 
after  the  description  of  the  places  from  which  the  forces 
of  Achilles  came,  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  them  their 
designation : 

We  find  an  exclusive  use**  of  the  word  Myrmidona 
for  the  force  of  Achilles  throughout  the  Iliad,  except  in 
this  one  place  ;  notwithstanding  that  Phoenix,  who 
lord  of  the  Dolopes,  commanded  one  of  the  five  divisions*i 
and  that  we  may  therefore  presume  a  certain  part  of 
the  force  to  have  been  Dolopian.  From  this  exclusive 
*  Iliad  jxtmm  :  and  Od.  iii.182,  iv.  9.  tmd  xj.494.      '  11,  xvi.  17 1. 
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USD,  we  cfinnot  doubt  that  the  nnmc  of  ]Vl3Tmidon8  wah 
that  which  appertained  in  them  in  (mrtieulur,  as  the 
ruling  tribe  among  the  subjects  of  Feleus. 

Had  we  found  reason  to  constnie  the  word^EXX^iy 
in  the  preceding  line  as  meaning  only  a  district  of  his 
dominions,  it  wouhl  liave  foUuwcd,  that"E\Xv»'f^  meant 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district;  and  that  a  part  of  the 
soldiers  of  Achilles  were  Hellenes  rather  tlian  Myrmi- 
dons, in  virtue  of  a  local  name.  But  it  follows  from 
what  we  have  already  concluded  about  Hellas,  that  the 
Jiame  of  Hellenes  was  applicable  to  all  the  Myrmidons 
as  being  themselves  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  that  is,  of 
Phtliia,  which  belonged  to  Hellas. 

And  in  |ni8sing  it  should  be  noticed  that,  althou;,di 
the  iMjrniidous  inhabited  Phthia,  they  are  never  calleil 
Phthians;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  Phthians  at  all  in 
Homer,  except  only  in  that  passage  where  they  are  de- 
scribed an  engaged  with  Lncrians  and  others;  in  repel- 
ling the  Trojan  assault*^.  They  are  there  described  as 
under  the  command  of  Medon  and  Podarces.  But  in 
the  Catabtgue  Podarces  and  Medon  '*,  as  8ul>stitute8  for 
Protesilaus  and  Philoctetes  res])ectively,  conimund  the 
second  and  fourth  Thessalian  contingents,  which  came 
from  districts  lying  near  the  king«loni  of  Peleus.  Either 
therefore  the  Phthian  name  extended  beyond  tlie  li- 
mits of  Phthia,  or  the  Phtliians  were  those  whom  the 
Mynnidons  had  recently  driven  out,  and  whose  lamls 
they  had  occnpied. 

We  c-annot  cimclusively  settle  the  senE^e  of  the  word 
*  Amatol  in  this  passage,  except  by  anticipating  the  results 
of  an  examination,  on  which  we  have  not  yet  entered* 
But  it  may  be  observed  even  at  this  |)oint,  that  the  bear- 
ings of  the  piLssage  are  somewhat  adverse  to  a  merely 
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local  eoTistruction  for  it.  If  Myrmidon  wm  tlio  strictly 
proper  name,  then  Achaean  must  have  been  a  designa- 
tion which  was  not  proper  to  the  ^lyrmidons  only,  but 
which  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  others.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  in  common  with  all  the  Greeks, 
but  in  some  sense  more  restricted  than  that,  in  wliicb  it 
ia  habitually  appb'ed  to  the  whole  army.  For  In  that 
large  and  general  sense  every  contingent  of  the  array 
was  Acba^ai*,  and  Konier  would  certainly  therefore  not 
have  mentioned  the  Acha\^n  name  with  respect  to  one 
in  particular.  Jt  can  hardly  escajjo  observation  that,  stu- 
dying great  clearness  and  precision  in  the  Catalogue, 
he  systematieally  avoids  the  introchiction  of  his  general 
names  for  the  army.  We  never  read  of  Danaans  or 
Argeians  in  it  at  all,  and  of  Acha?ans  only  twice  ^'.  So 
far  then  as  the  passage  itself  guides  us,  it  points  to  the 
supposition  that  those  who  were  called  Myrmidons  pro- 
perly, to  distinguish  them  from  all  others,  and  Hellenes 
beeanse  they  were  (in  common  with  others)  inhabitants 
of  Ilellas,  belonged  likewise  to  a  particular  class  or 
race  of  Greeks,  to  whom  the  name  of 'A;^aioi  was  ap- 
plicable in  some  distinctive  sense.  The  three  appella- 
tions, accordingly,  are  not  so  many  synonyms ;  but  each 
has  probably  its  own  pro]>er  scope. 

Thucydides*  speaks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  when  he 
says  that  Homer  has  given  the  name  of  Hellenes  to  no 
portion  of  the  army  except  the  troops  of  Achilles  from 
Phthiotis.  He  does  not  however  go  beyond  the  asser- 
tion that  this  word  had  not  yet  grown  into  an  appella- 
tion for  the  Greeks  universally,  an  assertion  which,  as 
far  as  Homer's  evidence  goes,  is  undeniable.  But  it 
does  not  require  us  also  to  deny  that  the  Hellas  of 
Homer  extends  beyond  Phthia,  and  that  the  name  of 

*»  n.  ii.  530.  562.  684.  i  Thuc  L  3. 
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Hellenes  may  even  then  have  been  beginning  to  attach 
to  the  iiiliahitants  of  other  parts  of  Hellas,  though  per- 
haps less  fixedly,  as  yet,  than  to  the  ^lyrmidons. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
follow  those  who  have  condemned,  upon  internal  evi- 
tlence,  that  verse  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  we  find 
mention  of  the  Panliellenes. 

Speaking  of  Oilcan  Ajax,  commander  of  the  Lo- 
erians,  the  poet  says  (II.  ii.  530), 

It  is  not  grammatically  necessary  that  we  should  make 
these  two  words  coextensive ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  them  se[>arately,  as  her©  used,  conveys 
the  whole  force  of  the  two,  though  perhaps  conjointly 
they  may  carry  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  best  spear- 
man in  the  army. 

If  there  was  a  Hellas  in  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  then,  as  these 
tribes  dispersedly  might  be  called  with  propriety  Hel- 
lenes, even  apart  from  the  authority  of  constant  use,  so 
thay  might  with  equal  propriety  be  combined  into  the 
term  Panhellenes,  which  would  mean  all  the  tribes,  in- 
cluding the  Locrians,  that  inhabited  Hellas,  or  Noith- 
ern  and  Mid-Greece,  Thus,  as  the  Achaean  name  was 
at  this  time  more  prominent  and  distinguished  in  the 
Peloponnesus  i  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  country, 
the  poet  may  in  this  place  by  'A^afol  mean  the  South- 
ern or  Pclo])onnesian  («reece;  so  as,  by  the  two  epithets 
conjointly,  to  signify  the  whole  army.  (Jr  he  may  mean 
all  those  who,  in  Hellas  or  beyond  it,  were  of  the  pure 
Achiean  race  (assuming,  for  the  moment,  tliat  such  a  mce 
existed);  and  thus  may  here  assert,  that  Ajax  excelled 
all  Hellas,  and  even  all  Acha^ans  in  or  out  of  Hellas, 

J  Yid.  inf.  sect,  viii, 
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Using  the  last  of  tlie  two  words  by  way  of  climnx.  I  do 
not  ileny  that  lie  may  ako  he  construetl  to  mean  the 
whole  host  hi  the  gross  by  'A;^a(o5,  agreeably  to  the 
common  use  of  it;  but  this  is  less  likely;  as  the  name, 
so  undei'8too<l,  would  not  be  distiiicfcive. 

Nor  do  I  sec  any  reason  to  liesitate  about  treating 
ttie  Homeric  name  Ke(/)aX\>;i'€?  as  one  of  his  Hellenic 
group  of  names.  As  in  the  case  of  HeXao-yoJ,  so  here 
wo  have  a  name  formed  by  a  combination  of  difterent 
words.  The  word  head  seems  to  have  been  re|tresentcd 
by  a  root  of  flexible  stnicture.  In  Sanscrit  it  is  kapdla^^ 
in  Greek  KecpuKn,  in  Latin  capiif :  but  it  also  appears  in 
tlie  German  koj)/^  and  in  the  Greek  kotttciv^  '  to  butU'  and 
in  Kvfit}^  Kvj^ta-Taw,  Kvl^tppaw.  The  v\^ord  KecpuWtjve^  seems, 
then,  to  be  funned  in  the  most  direct  manner  from  tlie 
i*oot  K€(p^  signifying  *  head/and  "EXXi/i'ef :  and  tl)ns  it 
both  attaches  Ulysses,  with  at  least  the  dominant  race 
ainon^T'  his  subjects,  to  the  Hellic  stock,  and  indicates 
the  tendency  of  the  Hetlenic  name,  even  in  Homer's 
time*  to  reproduce  itself  and  to  spread  abroad. 

Again,  wo  observe  in  his  rare  use  of  K€<pdX\*ji'c^  the 
same  signs  as  in  "EXXiji^e?  and  llaveWtji^e^,  that  the 
power  of  the  name  was  only  growing  n]>  from  its  infancy. 
For  the  word  is  used  but  twice  in  the  Iliad,  and  no 
mure  than  four  tinjcs  in  the  Odyssey,  where  there  is 
constant  occasion  for  addressing,  or  for  speaking  of,  the 
8nl>jocts  of  Ulysses.  We  find  in  that  |ioeni  "lOaKnmm 
lOeven  times,  and  'A^^a/oJ  constantly. 

Having  dealt  witii  the  Homeric  derivations  of  IIella8\ 


^  iKinultlsMii'rt  New  Cratyltis, 
p.  291. 

'  It  is  not  nect*«3arj  to  trivce 
in  tliia  pluee,  witli  precision^  the 
irnnmis  uppliciitioJis  «tf  the  uiimc 
HtlliUj,  aftri  tlic  liujc  ol"  IIoniLr, 


Stanley  (on  JEsch,  Suppl.  363) 
states,  that  what  I  liavc  ti'nncil 
Micklk  Greece  wi«  tlie  llcllus  of 
rtolcmy :    that  with  Strubi*  t.lic 

Murd  iiiehulc8  \nmi  of  the  isljiiuU 
»»f  the  /Kuean  ;  and.  iinrtlly.  thnt 
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[let  us  DOW  ascend  to  the  wonlj  from  which  it  is  itself 
derived;  Hellas  being  evidently,  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  country  which  had  been  oceu|iied  by  the  Helli, 

Of  the  peo|>le  who  are  so  termed,  either  under  the  form 
beginning  with  the  aspirate,  or  else  under  that  of  SeXXo?, 
wo  find  obviouH  Homeric  vestiges  in  the  Hellespont, 
'EXXiJo-Trorrof ;  in  various  rivers  termed  SeX\»;f/r ;  and 
in  the  invocation  of  Achilles  to  Jupiter,  which  places 
the  Selli  in  the  north  of  Thessaly*  about  wintry  Uodona, 
and  seems  to  stamp  them  as  then  still  remaining  a 
people  of  the  rudest  habits  in  their  mountain  home™ ; 

The  word^EXXox  w^ould  appear  to  be  not  the  most 
probable  reading  of  the  text  of  this  invocation ;  for  it 
presumes  an  inconvenient  loading  of  the  sentence  with 
the  double  pronoun  (re  and  o-ou  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity  with  ScXXo/.  Inde- 
pendently of  philological  argument,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  that  in  this  jdace  Achilles  in- 
tends to  name  his  own  national  ancestry,  as  being  the 
ministers  of  the  god ;  wlio  give  him,  as  it  were,  the 
right  to  invoke  the   aid  of  the  Pelasgic  indeed,   but 


it  also  came  to  iiicluile  A«ia  Wi- 
nor,  mid  prtrts  even  of  the  Afriejiii 
eoast,  as  well  as  places  el8ewlu*!'e, 
whieU  ha«l  been  euloniseil  hy  the 
Greek  niee.  Aceoi'*iing  to  Cra- 
mer ((reogr,  Greece,  i.  2),  at  the 
rjioeh  of  the  Pe!oiH>ntie«ian  war, 
Hellaa  uieaiit  ever^thiug  »tnitb 
of  the  Pencug  ami  the  gulf  of 
Auihraeia.  lie  consitlere  that 
HercMlotus  also  rueHnt  hy  it  a 
jwilion  of  T1»espr«itia  (Herod,  ii. 
',6.  viii.  47).     It   la   iDtercstiug 


Co  observe  how  thia  domestic 
name,  tiikeii  from  the  raee  which 
iniule  Greece  so  great  and  fa- 
moti»,  hiia  retiuned  ita  vitality 
through  80  many  vicissitudes, 
aud  IB  now  the  uatioual  mmie 
of  Greece,  iu  opjHjsition  tv>  that 
which  was  probably  drawn  fi'om 
a  Fehisgiaii  source,  and  which,  aa 
priwcediiig  from  the  lUiiiiau  «»«a- 
tcrs  of  the  country,  told  its  people 
the  tj\le  of  their  subjugation, 
"'   lb  xvi.  234. 
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tlicrefore  genuine  and  original,  Jupiter  of  Doiloim.  But 
no  cinnunstancc  seems  to  be  better  established  by  pbi- 
bilngical  research,  than  that  in  many  eases  of  Greek 
words,  which  now  begin  with  the  aspirate,  thert^  was 
one  (t>r  more  than  one)  initial  letter,  and  that  fre- 
quently tliat  letter  was  the  signia,  Mucli  obscurity 
has  hung  about  this  subject,  from  the  fact  that  disco- 
very has  proceeded  piecemeal,  and  that  for  a  length  of 
time  the  word  diijamma  was  used  to  signify  wliut  had 
originally  filled  the  voiil  now  existiirg  in  so  many  jilaces 
of  the  Humeric  versification.  Wliat  this  di()ftinma 
might  have  been  was  disputed;  but  it  was,  almost  in- 
sensibly |»erhaps,  assumed  to  be  some  one  letter  or 
sound  only.  But  as  intjuiryhas  made  fiirther  advances, 
many  funns  of  a  lost  letter  or  letters  have  been  di.s- 
covered  :  and  it  has  also  been  made  clear  that  the  gaps 
nnght  to  !h>  filled  up  variously,  and  not  by  any  one 
nnifbnn  exjiedient.  To  take  very  simple  examples, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  tlie  identity  of  6^,€7rTn,  Cc, 
with  stw.seplcithsm  :  nor  any  doubt  about  the  essential 
identity  of  vSmfy  and  sudor ^  fi^v^  and  suavis^  Uvph^  and 
Hocet' :  none  therefore  that  the  o-  ought  to  be  supplied, 
and  not  /;  w%  or  r,  in  tlie  |iassage  (/>/Xe  exvpe^,  AMiile 
indeed  a  presumption  arises"  from  the  German  words 
schwmfer  and  aehwatjcr,  that  a  double  or  even  treble 
loss  may  liave  occurred,  and  that  the  passage  may  have 
run  tpiXe  dhKvpL  Under  these  circunistances,  in  tho 
case  before  us,  where  we  have  both  forms  represented, 
tliere  can  he  no  hesitation  as  to  the  identity  of 'EAXoJ 
and  i-t\\o/ :  the  fii*st  represented  in  "EXXa^^,  "EWiyi^ec, 


»   11.  )ii.  175.  by  ^^y-  Janies  Yates,  diirin^;  the 

•*  T  Tnllow  tlie  acute  mul  sat^ji-  y«ir    1856.    to    tho    Plnlologtcal 

clous  link's  of  Profi'ssor*  Muklt'n  TraiiHswtioiis  :    ulbo    T  Donaldson « 

io  ifc  valuable   |i»per  finitril»u1r«1  (Vaiylua,  p,  t20, 
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'E\X>7<T7rorro9,  aiitl  the  'KWotrta  of  HesJod :  tlic  other 
aod  older  one  supported  by  SeW^/^V, 

There  is  another  curioos  and  instructive  case,  in 
wliich  we  have  tlie  older  form  of  the  word  SeXXol  still 
remaining:  besidej*  tliat  of  IIpocreX>ii'o<j  to  wliich  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  iti  considering  tlie  case  of 
the  l*ehn<giaii  Arcadians.  In  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanen,  the  dramatist  satirizei^  Athens  and  the  Sicilian 
Kxpedition,  ninler  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  clouds, 
called  ^efpeXoKOKKvyta ;  the  object  being  to  expose  the 
ari*ogance  of  great  pretensions,  without  adequate  means 
to  support  them.  There,  he  says,  lie  most  of  the  goods 
of  Theagenes,  and  all  those  of  yEschines.  This  Theagencs 
was  called  kdirvos^  smoke,  because  he  promised  much, 
and  did  nothing.  jT'^iSchines  was  a  pauper,  who  pre- 
tended to  wealth.  I'he  Scholiast  ad«ls,  $*'  Si  A/V^a-j/y 
^XXot7.  ''EXe'yoi/  Si  €k  fxeracpopa^  Toiovrovg  ScXXoi??*  icac 
TO  a\al^ovcvefT0at  Si,  trfWlt^di'^,  Cary  thinks  the  term  o-fX* 
\l^€tu  came  from  a  Sellus,  the  father  of  this  .'i^^schines. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  difficult  to  rely  on  the 
Scholiast  for  knowing,  still  less  for  recording  with  accu- 
racy, the  name  of  the  father  of  an  obscure  person,  who 
had  lived  in  the  age  of  Arijatophanes.  In  the  second 
place,  if^'EscIiines  was  an  obscure  fellow,  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  his  father's  name  should  have  liecome  the  root 
of  a  Gixek  word  descriptive  of  a  particular  habit  or  pro- 
(lensity.  Such  words  (for  example)  as  hectoring  and  rlio- 
domontuding  [>resup|>ose  a  great  celebrity  in  the  person 
on  whose  naiue  tliey  are  based.  Lastly,  the  derivation 
from  the  ancient  — eXXo!  seems  a  [>erfectly  natural  one, 
and  also  adequate  to  the  cAse.  It  is  in  some  degree  cha- 
racteristic of  those  who  in  reduced  circumstances  trace 
bnek  their  lineage  to  a  very  ancient  stock,  instead  of 
P  In  loc   Ciirya  Birtb,  |».  77 
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relying  simply  on  the  substantial  honour  of  their  de- 
scent, still  to  affect  the  possession  of  the  wealth  wliich 
has  passed  away  from  them :  to  play  for  themselves  the 
party  which  Caleb  Balderstone  desires  to  play,  on  behalf 
not  of  himself,  but  of  the  Master  of  Bavenswood,  in 
Scott's  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor';  and  altogether  to  be  sen- 
sitive, or  what  is  called  touchy  on  the  subject,  and  to  lean 
on  the  whole  towards  a  certain  boastfulness,  in  common 
with  the  veoirXovToi  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  treating  the  Scho- 
liast as  a  witness  to  the  existence  and  force  of  a  cur- 
rent phrase,  and  the  taking  his  word  for  the  parentiige 
of  a  nobody,  like  this  iEschines,  who  had  lived  long 
before  him.  It  may,  however,  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
strue a-eWil^eiv  solely,  or  even  specially,  with  reference 
to  a  pride  in  wealth  which  had  passed  away.  If  we  shall 
hereafter  show  for  the  Selli  *»  a  Persian  ancestry,  then, 
even  without  any  regard  to  change  of  circumstances, 
the  phrase  at  once  leads  us  back  to  the  description 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Persians  their  forefathers. 
nepaat,  (pvaiv  eoWey  vfiptcrral^  €i(r\v  ayjprifjLaToi^. 

I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter  one  or 
two  other  words  apparently  akin  to  XeXXo/. 

q  See  Beet.  x.  f  i.  89. 
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SECT.  VTL 

On  (hfi  re^pedive   contributions  of  the  Pelasglan   and 

J /eilcnic  factors  to  the  compound  of  the 

Greek  nation. 

In  tliis  attempt  at  an  ethnological  survey,  we  have 
now  come  tlowii  to  the  point,  at  which  the  Greek 
Peninsula  passcB  over  from  its  old  Pelasgian  chame- 
ter,  and  becomes  subject  to  predominating  Hellenic 
influences. 

Now  therefore,  and  before  Me  examine  the  relations 
and  succession  of  tlie  "froat  irnmeric  appellations  for 
the  Hellenes,  n]>peai*?^  to  be  the  time  for  considering 
how  the  account  stands  between  these  tribes  and  the 
Pelasgians,  and  what  were,  so  far  as  by  probable  evi- 
dence we  can  ascertain  it,  the  resfvoctive  contributions 
from  tlte  two  sources  to  the  integral  character  of  the 
Greeks  an<]  of  their  institutions. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  liis- 
tory,  wo  bave  the  most  remarkable  disproportion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  [fower,  and  between  the 
green  and  the  full  grown  )>roduct,  which  is  otfered  to 
view  in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience.  A  clr- 
ciimscribe<I  country,  with  a  small  population,  throws 
forth,  witliout  loss  of  vital  |iower,  to  the  Ka^t  and  to 
the  Wesit,  colonies  greatly  transcending  itself,  as  would 
appear,  in  wealth  and  population;  continues  for  many 
centuries  to  exercise  a  primary  influence  in  the  world : 
at  one  time  i*esists  and  re|>els,  at  another  invatles  and 
terrifies,  at  a  third  overthrows  ami  crushes  to  atoms 
the  great  colost^ii!*  of  Kustern  eni|»ire,  and  continues  to 
exercise,  through  the  medium  of  mind,  a  singular  ma^- 
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tery,  eniluring  down  to  our  OMn  time,  and  likely  still  to 
endure,  over  civjlizt^d  iiian.  And  even  tlie  miniature 
organization  of  Greece  presents  to  us,  within  its  own 
limits,  diversities  of  character  almost  enough  for  a 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  these  diversities  connect  themselves  with 
the  ethnological  formation  of  the  diflfercut  conimu- 
uities.  In  the  coui'se  of  that  process,  so  far  aa  can  be 
discerned,  certain  admixtures  of  foreign  influence  were 
supplied  direct  from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere: 
but  the  grand  component  parts  or  factors  in  this  com- 
posite product  are  two,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic. 
To  this  dual  combination,  perhaps  the  double  invoca- 
tion of  Achilles  (IL  xvi.233,4)  is  a  witness. 

The  development  of  the  national  character  is  the  most 
large  and  varied  in  Attica,  where  the  jjopulatiou,  from 
successive  immigrations  of  bodies  of  refugees,  and  from 
the  fi'ee  general  resort  and  rece()tion  of  strangers,  pre- 
sented also  the  largest  and  most  varied  ethnical  com- 
pound. 

In  analysing  that  national  character  which  thus  re- 
sulted frotn  the  amalgamation  of  ingredients  chieflyj 
Ilellic  and  Prlasgic,  we  have  now  to  ask  how  far  its 
difterent  elements  are  refemble  to  the  Pelasgic  or  to 
the  Hellic  root  respectively?  We  have  traced  in  some 
degree  the  course  and  local  circumscription  of  the  races: 
can  we  affiliate  upon  them  any  of  the  contributions 
wiiich  they  severally  made  to  the  varied  maimers  and 
to  the  iustitntions  of  Greece? 

The  proot^  as  far  as  it  is  specific,  can  be  only  that 
winch  probable  and  conjectural  evidence  afford  :  but 
that  evidence  is  supported  by  the  tact,  that  it  tends,  as 
a  whole,  to  an  orderly  result. 

While  they  proceed  frtmi  diH'erent  sources,  and  [H-e- 
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sent  visible  nnd  oven  permanent  clistinetinns  of  cliaraeter, 
there  is  no  violent  disparity  between  the  Hellic  and 
tlic  Pelasgic  races:  tbey  afford  a  good  material  for  coa- 
lescence. We  me  not  to  suppose  that  whatever  the 
one  had,  the  other  had  not*  Of  what  belongs  histori- 
cally to  the  Pelasgi,  much  may  staml  as  theirs  only 
through  tlieir  priority  of  entrance  into  tlie  country. 

1  propose  to  inquire  what  evidence  can  he  drawn, 
either  from  philological  sources,  or  from  the  text  of 
Homer,  to  throw^  light  on  the  several  pursuits  and  ten- 
dencies of  these  races,  under  the  heads  of  Religion, 
Policy,  War,  the  Games,  Poetry,  the  Chase,  and  Navi- 
gation. 

Under  some  of  tliese  liead^  however,  we  must  in  a 
measure  anticipate  results  which  will  be  only  obtained 
in  full  from  later  inquiries. 

The  Poems  afford  us  no  complete  and  decisive  test 
for  discriminating  between  the  HcUene  and  the  Pelas- 
gian  contributions  respectively  to  the  Greek  religion. 

We  shall,  however,  hereafter  find  many  details  of 
evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

For  the  present  T  must  confine  myself  to  two  very 
general  propositions,  which  are  founded  on  the  relations 
of  the  Greek  religion  with  those  of  Troy  and  of  Italy. 

First,  there  seems  to  be  a  presumption,  which  may 
weigh  with  us  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  absence  of 
counter-evidence,  that  those  parts  of  the  Greek  religion 
which  were  common  to  the  Cireeks  with  tlie  Trojans 
were  Pelasgian,  and  that  those  w  Iiich  were  not  common, 
were  not  Pelasgian.  But  of  the  parts  which  were  com- 
mon, and  therefore  Pelasgian,  many  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally Hellene  too. 

Again,  a  relationship  subsists  between  Greece  and 
Italy,  as  to  the  componeut  parts  of  their  respective 
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Iiopulatioiis,  wliicb,  without  being  unduly  strained,  will 
throw  coiisitk»nibIe  light  upon  the  question  of  Ilellic 
and  Pelasgic  attributes. 

The  Greek  or  the  Italian  of  the  classic  times  could 
not  be  expected  to  own  relationship  with  what  lay  to 
the  nortliwarfl,  on  eacVi  of  those  two  peninsulas.  The 
Roman,  therefore,  whose  investigations  led  hira  to 
sup[)ose  there  were  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  would  only  de- 
rive them  from  Greece.  For  us  the  case  stands  far 
otherwise;  and  we  must  simply  consider  the  Pelasgians 
of  Greece,  and  the  Pelnsgians  of  Italy,  as  two  among 
a  variety  of  branches,  which  struck  out  at  different 
times  from  tlu^  main  trunk  of  an  extended  race,  pro- 
bably diff^using  itself  over  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  Greece  and  Italy  respectively  these  Pe- 
lasgic  tribes  entered  into  new  coinbinations,  probably 
not  wholly  diflferent,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  any 
means  in  exact  correspondence. 

We  may  perhaps  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modesty  which  the  case  requires,  when  we  simply 
lay  down  this  rule  :  that  correspondences  in  religion  or 
in  langunge  between  Greece  and  ancient  Italy  raise  a  pre- 
sumption, that  those  features  of  each  country,  in  which 
the  correspondence  is  observed,  are  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

I.  Something  of  such  correspondence  we  may  per- 
ceive in  regard  to  religion.  The  religion  of  Homeric 
Greece  differs  from  that  of  Rome,  not  only  as  to  minor 
deities,  but  in  the  names  given  to  many  of  the  greater 
deities,  and  especially  in  the  far  more  imaginati%'e  cha- 
racter of  its  traditions, 

Tliose  parts  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome 
which  were  common  to  both  were  probaldy  Pt^lasgian. 

Let  us  take  fii-st  the  names  which  correspond,  and 
then  those  winch  are  different. 
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(I.)  Names  of  deities  t\ 
and  Latin  tongues : 

K  ZcJy     ......  Deus 

5,   Aiyri*)  . 


correspond  in  the  Greek 


Jupiter. 

Apollo. 

Vesta. 

Latona. 

Proser[)ina. 

Marj^  or  Mavors. 


(II.)  Names  of  deities  wbicli  do  not  in  any  manner 
correspond  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues : 

1.  "Hp*? Tuno. 

2.  lloaeiSwi' Neptnne. 

3.  'AuWer/f        .       ,       ,       .       Pluto. 

4.  'AO^ytj       .....  Minerva. 

5.  *'H<^«(crroy  ....     Vulcan. 

6.  *Kpfxij^ Mercury. 

7.  *AippoSlrrj    ....     \^enus. 

8.  "A^Tf/iif Diana. 

9.  ^t}fj.*}Tiip      ,     .     .     ,     Ceres*. 
10.  Aiowcroy Bacchus. 

Two  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  deities  of  the  first 
lifit. 

First,  that  it  comprehends  generally  the  gods  whom 
we  shall  find  to  bear  marks  of  being  the  most  ancient 
among  the  (ireek  deities;  with  the  marked  exception^ 
liowever,  of  Minerva**. 

Secondly*  that  in  it  we  find  no  deity  who  takes  part 
on  the  Greek,  that  is,  the  Pelasgian  side,  in  the  war  of 
Troy.  The  only  two  names  wliich  do  not  ajjpear  on 
the  Trojan  side,  arc  Vesta,  who  with  Homer  is  not 
personified  at  all  :  and  Proserpine,  who  from  the  seat 
of  her  dark  dominion  could  not  share  in  the  wars  waged 
upon  earth. 

»  8e€  Studies  on  tlie  Theo-mytliolog^  of  Homer. 
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Ou  tlie  otlier  hauil»  when  we  turn  to  the  secontl  list 
of  exclusively  Creek  names,  we  find  that  it  cuiitains  all 
the  deities  wlio  took  part  against  Troy:  and  aoly  two 
very  secondary  name.s  of  deities  friendly  to  it. 

Mais  and  Venus,  both  engaged  on  the  Trojan  side, 
and  one  stantling  in  tlie  first  list,  are  the  deities  after 
whom,  according  to  Ovid^  the  two  first  months  of  the 
Roman  year  were  named  in  tlie  fii-st  age  of  the  city. 

It  w^ould  not,  however,  bo  safe  to  depend  imidicitly 
upon  the  a|>parent  reappearance  of  certain  names _  in 
the  Latin  language,  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  discrimination  between  the  early  mythology  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  form  which  their  religious  system 
assumed  at  the  period  when  they  came  into  free  com- 
munication  with  Greece  and  its  colonies,  from  whiclu 
as  they  certaitdy  borrowed  some  names  of  deities,  such 
as  Pallas  and  Phoebus,  so  they  may  have  assumed  others 
too.  We  have  no  ])ro(»f,  for  example,  that  Apollo  was 
prominent,  or  even  tliat  he  was  known,  in  the  earliest 
Roman  ^^orsship.  Cicero*  says,  Jam  ApoUinis  nome?i  e-st 
GrtBcum,  Still,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him  in  Home*' 
as  early  as  430  B.C.;  and  the  Trojan  sympathies  of 
most  of  the  deities  in  the  first  ii^^t  tend  in  some  degree 
to  show  lK>th  tliut  they  were  well  known  in  the  Pelas- 
gian  religion,  and  tliat  many  of  the  older  p{>rtions  of 
the  mythology  were  common  to  the  Trojans,  the  early 
Romans,  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece. 

We  may  more  boldly  rely  upon  a  general  indication, 
which  is  offered  to  us  by  the  religious  systems  both  of 
Rome  and  of  Troy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Greece. 

The  large  account  of  Roman  ileities  furnished  by 
Saint  Augustine,  in  his  *  De  Civitatc  Dei,'  constitutes 
for  us  the  principal  rej»resentation  of  the  great  work  of 

«  Frtsti,  i.  39.  ■•  De  Nrtt.  DiHjr.  ii.  27. 

b  Liv.  Hist,  Rom.  iv.  25^  29, 
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Varro,  now  lost,  on  the  ^Antiquitates  Rerum  Divina- 
runi/  Notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  development 
of  the  theur^c  system,  the  ^De  Civitate'  tends  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  it  was  not  vivified,  like  the  system 
of  the  Greeks,  by  the  intense  pervading  power  of  a 
vigorous  and  prolific  imagination.  The  'Fasti*  of  Ovid 
may  perhaj)8  be  referred  to  as  sustaining  the  same 
opinion^  And  Heyno  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  has 
observed  upon  the  comparative  dulness  and  dryness  of 
the  early  mythology  of  Rome ;  Ikiiici  tm/lhi  ion<j€  a 
Gh'tecct  fahulfB  smmiaie   ahsunt;    nee    tarietas   grata 

In  a  later  portion  of  this  work'*  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show,  that  a  similar  character  apparently  attaches  to 
the  religious  system  of  Troy:  not  so  much  a  purity  or 
simplicity,  as  a  comparative  poverty  and  hardness;  and 
an  indisposition  in  the  inventions  to  assume  those 
graceful  fonns,  of  which  the  Grecian  Theo-mythology, 
as  exhibited  in  Homer,  is  so  full. 

And  again,  when  we  pass  from  Homer  to  Hcsiod,  we 

find  a  great  mass  of  religious  table,  either  added  by  the 

later  poet,  or  grown  up  in  the  interval  between  the 

two.     Ilesiod's  depositories  are  much  more  numerously 

peopled :  but  wo  have  passed  at  once  from  the  poetry 

of  a  theogony  to  its  merest  prose,  when  we  compare  his 

manner  of  touch  or  Itandling,  and  his  ideas  on  tliese 

subjects,  with    tliose   of  Homer.     And,  as   on  other 

grounds  we  may  consider  Hesiod  to  represent  the  Pe- 

la^sgian  side  of  tho  Greek  mind,  we  seem  justified  in 

referring  the  distinctive  tone  of  his  mythology  in  some 

degree  to  his  Pelasgian  characteristics. 

«   £xc*  iv.   ad  Mn.  vii.     Sec  Uist.  Roni.   Literature^  vol.  lit. 

Browne's  History  of  Ronmn  Li-  p.  56. 
tarature,  chap.  viii.  p.  1 29,  aud         *^  Sec  '  Tlie  Trojans.' 
diap.  Hi.  p.  41.     Alflfj  Duiiln|/«* 
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But  imlepeiidentlj  of  confimiation  from  tlje  case  of 
Troy,  and  from  the  tone  of  Ilcsiod,  tlie  cliaracter  of  the 
old  Italian  niytliologj,  so  devoid  of  imagination,  force, 
and  grace,  leads  us  to  ascribe  these  properties,  wlieii  we 
find  them  abound  in  the  Greek  siipernaturalism,  to  \tB 
non-Pelasgiau,  that  is,  to  its  Hellenic  source. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  auotlier  form  of  develop- 
ment in  religious  systems,  we  find  the  case  entirely  dif- 
ferent :  I  mean  the  development  in  positive  observances 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  fixed  institutions  of  property  and 
class.  Here  the  religion  of  Rome  was  large  an<l  copious. 
Polybius  has  left  upon  record,  in  a  most  remarkable 
passage,  his  admimtion  of  the  Roman  system  of  Seim- 
SatfAovia,  which  had*  he  says,  been  so  got  up,  and  carried 
to  such  a  point,  that  it  could  not  be  exceeded.  It  was 
all  done,  in  his  opinion,  on  account  of  the  multitude. 
Were  States  composed  of  the  wise,  tlie  case  would  have 
been  different:  but  as  the  people  are  full  of  levity  and 

passion,  Xe/Trerai  toI^  a^rfkois  (po^oi^  koi  t*}  Totavrfi  rpa- 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  testimony  of  Dionysi us ; 
who,  while  he  praises  Romulus  for  the  severe  simplicity 
of  what  he  caused  to  be  taught  and  held  concerning 
religion,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  immoral  fables  and 
]>ractice9,  says  that  he  arranged  for  his  people  all  that 
concerned  the  tem|des  of  the  gods,  their  consecrated 
lands,  their  altars,  their  images,  their  forms,  their  ?V>- 
signia,  their  prerogatives  and  their  gifts  to  man,  the 
sacriBces  in  w^hich  they  delight,  the  feasts  and  assem- 
blies to  be  celebrated,  and  the  remissions  of  labour  to 
be  granted  in  their  honour.  In  no  other  newly  founded 
city  could  be  shown  such  a  multitude  of  priests  and 

«*  PolyK  n.  56 >  sect,  6-1  a. 
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ministers  of  the  god8^  who  were  chosen,  too,  from  the 
most  distinguislied  families'. 

The  Fasti  of  Ovid  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Calendar  brought  the  ceremonial  of 
religion  to  bear  upon  the  course  of  life.  For  some 
centuries  an  acquaintance  with  the  Calendar  was  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  sacred  order *?;  and  the  priest- 
hood turned  to  its  own  power  and  profit  the  know- 
ledge, which  afterwards  filled  the  pages  of  that  charuc- 
teristic  work. 

Agsiin,  we  shall  have  occasion,  when  considering  the 
distinctive  character  of  Troy,  to  notice  that  the  political 
and  ritual  forms  of  religion  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  advanced  there,  than  with  tlie  Greeks.  This  dif- 
ference will  naturally  connect  itself  with  the  stronger 
Pelasgian  infusion  in  the  former  ciise.  We  sliall  tlien 
find  that  of  the  two  great  kinds  of  sacred  olhce,  one 
only,  that  of  the  fjnunri^,  and  not  that  of  the  priest, 
seems  at  the  time  of  Homer  to  have  appertained  to  the 
Hellenic  races. 

And  it  18  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that,  when 
Saint  Paul  arrives  among  the  Athenians,  the  point 
which  he  selects  for  notice  in  their  character  and 
usages,  after  all  the  intermixtures  they  had  undergone, 
is  still  this,  that  they  are  t€tariSaijuiov€(rT(poi\  peculiarly 
disposed  to  religious  observances ;  and  that,  not  con- 
tented with  the  gods  whom  they  suppose  themselves  to 
know,  they  have  likewise  a  supernumerary  altar  for '  the 
Unknown  God.'  Nor  are  we  the  less  warranted  to  con- 
nect this  peculiarity  with  the  original  and  long  preserved 
F*ela8gian  character  of  Athens,  because  that  city  had,  for 


•  Dionysius^  b.  ii.  18-31. 
'  Id,  b.  viil  j8.    See  alao  Cic. 
Div.  I,  2. 


«  Smith  8  f-Mct,  Art.  *Fii8tL' 
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centuries  before,  become  a  peeiiHarly  apt  representative 
of  the  full  Greek  compound  :  for  a  system  of  ritual  ob- 
servauce  has  a  fixity,  which  does  not  belong  to  mere 
opinion;  and,  when  once  rooted  in  a  country,  has  power- 
ful tendencies  to  assume  such  a  solidity  as  survives  vicis- 
situde: perhaps  in  some  degree  on  account  of  its  neu- 
tral and  pacific  character,  and  of  the  power  it  leaves 
to  men  of  separating  between  outward  observance  and 
inward  act. 

Although  the  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that 
from  the  earhest  ages  it  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  first-born  to  offer  sacrifice,  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  separate  function  of  priesthood  was,  Hke  other 
offices  and  professions,  one  of  gradual  formation. 
Whether  the  primitive  institution  of  sacrifice  was 
spontaneous  or  commanded,  every  man,  that  is  to  say, 
every  head  of  a  family,  was,  I  shall  assume,  at  first  his 
own  offerer  or  priest  L  Then,  as  the  household  developed 
into  the  community,  the  priestly  office,  in  the  first 
stages  of  |)olitical  society,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se  ap|)er- 
tained  to  the  chief. 

He,  by   the   necessity  of  natural  order,  originally 

united  in  his  own  person  the  great  functions  of 

I.  Father,  2.  Teacher. 

3.  Priest,  4.  King, 

5.  Proprietor.  6.  Commander. 

The  severance  of  these  offices  successively  would  arrive' 

sooner  or  later,  according  as    the  progress   made  in 

numbers  and  wealth  was  rapid  or  slow.    Concentration 

of  employments  in  a  single  hand  marks  the  primitive 

condition  or  retarded  movement  of  society,  while  the 

division  of  labour  is  the  sign  of  more  speedy  and  more 

advanced  development.    Even  the  annals  of  the  people 

'  Oiitram  de  Sacrif  b.  i.  ch.  iv.  sect  3. 
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of  Israel  furni9!i  instances  in  which  we  trace,  at  periods 
when  these  offices  had  undergone  division  under  divine 
authorit}^  vestiges  of  their  former  union.  It  appears 
that,  besides  Moses,  who  consecrated  Aaron  and  his 
sons  by  divine  command,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Saul  ** 
on  certain  occasions  ottered  sacrifice.  Tlie  exclusive 
character  of  priesthood  has  been  impressed  upon  it, 
under  Divine  Revelation,  by  positive  ordhiance,  and 
for  a  sjjocial  puq>08e  [. 

The  Hellenes  in  Homer  appear  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
earlier  state  of  union  with  tlie  office  of  civil  govern- 
ment; and  the  Pelasgians  to  dis[>lay  it  as  a  function 
which  has  indeed  become  special  and  professional,  but 
only  on  that  self-acting  princi|dG  which,  in  the  [»rogress 
of  society,  leads  to  division  of  labour. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  two  races,  one  of  them 
uihabitiug  a  rude  and  barren  country  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual poverty  and  warfare,  and  then  recently,  by  a  de- 
scent upon  more  fertile  soils,  brought  into  contact  with 
civilised  life:  the  other  of  them  addicted  from  a  much 
earlier  period  to  pursuits  of  peace  and  industry,  inha- 
biting plains,  and  accustomed  to  form  agricultural  sct- 
tleioeiits;  there  will  be  no  cause  for  wonder  upon  our 
also  finding  that  the  latter  of  these  races  has  a  profes- 
sional priesthood,  while  the  former  has  none;  but  that 
the  sacrificial  office  remains  in  the  private  dwelling 
with  the  father  of  the  family,  and  on  public  occasions 
with  the  head  of  the  civil  government. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  facts  as  be- 
tween the  Trojans  of  Homer  m^Iio  had  a  priesthood,  and 
tlic  Hellenes  who  had  none:  and  the  difference  may  be 


^  Elxodua  xi.  ia-i6,and  Levit     1838.    Art.  Pdcet 
viii,  1-13.    I  Sttiii.  xvi.  2,  Jec.   Sec         '   Hch  v.  4. 
Cftbit'ta  Diet.    Twylor s  EtUtiou, 
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princii^ally  referable  to  the  tliflTereiit  condition  and  his- 
tory of  the  Pelasgian  and  the  Hellic  races :  while  other 
causes,  belonging  to  the  respective  characters  of  the 
races,  may  have  contributed  their  share  towards  the 
production  of  this  curious  result.  Partly  the  greater 
personal  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  Hellic  tribes, 
but  partly  also  the  earlier  and  older  ease,  wealth,  and 
fixity  of  tbe  Pelasgians,  are  the  probable  reasons  why, 
at  the  point  of  time  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
we  find  priesthood  properly  a  Pelasgian,  but  not  yet 
proi>erly  an  Hellenic,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  an 
adoptive,  institution. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  a  presumption,  to  be  greatly 
strengtliened  as  1  trust  hereafter,  that  the  Greek  re- 
ligion owed  to  the  Hellenes  its  imaginative,  and  to  the 
Pelasgians  its  sacerdotal  and  ceremonial  development. 
And  this  presumption  is,  I  think,  in  entire  accordance 
with  what  we  should  reasonably  anticipate,  from  rela- 
tions otherwise  kno%vn  to  have  subsisted  betw^een  the 
two  races.     I  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  language. 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  Pelas- 
gians to  Hellenes  through  the  medium  of  the  affinities 
and  contrasts  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
I  am  aware  that  I  venture  upon  ground  which  requires 
to  be  trodden  with  great  circumspection.  For  the 
Latin  nation  may  possibly  have  contained  within  itself 
some  ethnical  element  not  dissimilar  to  tlie  Hellenic, 
as  well  as  one  substantially  corre8|)onding  with  the 
Pelasgian,  factor  of  the  Greek  people.  And  again, 
there  is  a  very  extended  relation  of  the  two  languages 
to  a  common  root  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  number  of 
words  traceable  to  such  a  root  has  recently  been  stated 
at  339  in  the  Greek,  and  319  in  the  Latin  tongues'. 

*  Browne*6  Boman  Claesical  Litettiture,  ch.  i  p.  13 
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We  iniist  not  then,  it  will  justly  be  observed,  infer 
from  the  simple  fact  oF  re8emb!an<?e  between  a  Greek 
and  a  Ltiitiu  word,  that  the  one  has  been  borrowed  or 
directly  modified  from  the  other. 

Let  lis  begin  by  considering  the  just  effect  of  these 
remarks,  and  inquiring  whether  they  do  not  still  leave 
space  enough  for  an  useful  examination. 

f  begin  from  the  assnmptioo,  that  tliere  was  a  deep 
and  broad  Pelasgian  suhstraium  both  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  nations.  It  is  thought,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  justly  thought,  that  a  dominant  tribe  of  Oscans,  who 
were  a  nation  of  warriors  and  hunters,  came  among  tlie 
Pelasgi  of  Italy,  as  tlie  Hellenes  came  among  the  Pe- 
lasgi  of  Greece.  But  while  we  may  projterly  assume  the 
identity  of  the  Pelasgiaii  factor  in  the  two  cases  re8[>ec- 
tivoly,  it  is  tiuite  plain  that  the  compounds  or  aggre- 
gate characters  are  broadly  distinguished,  and  represent 
an  asisemblago  and  admixture  either  of  tliflerent  ^jua- 
lities,  or  else  of  the  same  cpialities  in  very  diflerent  pro- 
portions. Therefore  we  are  just i tied  in  laying  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  language 
of  the  two  countries  alike  was  most  probably  Pehis- 
gian  :  since,  if  that  portion  of  the  aggregate  language 
ba<l  been  8n(»plie<l  from  those  elements  in  winch  (lie 
nations  differed,  it  is  likely  that  a  corresponding  ilif- 
ferencc  would  have  been  found  to  prevail  between 
their  modes  of  speech. 

Again,  f  think  we  must  disthiguish  between  the 
bimple  (act  of  derivation  fron)  an  original  sotirce  in 
common,  and  those  degrees  or  descriptions  of  resem- 
blance which  show  that  any  given  words  not  only  had 
one  source  at  first,  but  that  they  continued  together  up 
to  a  certain  [»oint  in  the  formative  process,  so  as  to  be 
capable,  from  their  shajie,  of  derivation,  not  only  from 
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tbat  root,  but  also  one  from  the  other.  For  instance, 
the  Greek  eyw  and  the  Latin  ego  are  both  stated  to  be 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  ahmn.  But  here  it  is  quite 
plain  that  they  liave  not  only  set  out  from  the  same 
point,  but  travelled  along  the  same  road  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  identical. 
On  the  other  band,  if  we  take  the  Greek  rcWa/jcy,  ajid 
the  Latin  guatuor,  both  are  referred  to  the  same  San- 
scrit root,  chatur:  but  neither  of  them  can  well  have 
been  derived  from  the  other,  and  each  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  root  than  it  is  to  the  other.  Or  if  we 
take  the  Latin  anser^  the  Greek  -j^fiv,  and  the  English 
'  goose,'  these  words  scarcely  appear  to  have  a  con- 
necting link :  but  it  is  found,  and  a  remote  or  me- 
diate connection  established,  by  means  of  the  German 
gans.     Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

In  single  cases,  where  the  relationship  of  words  is 
only  of  the  kind  last  exemplified,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  draw  inferences  to  the  effect  of  their  being  respec- 
tively due  to  this  or  that  element  in  the  composition 
of  the  nation. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  similarity  as  to  show 
either  that  the  word  has  advanced  nearly  to  its  mature 
state  before  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  began  to  diva- 
ricate, or  that  the  Latin  form  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Greek  in  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  tbe 
language,  or  i^ice  versa,  then  it  seems  just  to  refer  the 
resemblance  of  terms  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
common  element  in  the  two  peoples. 

And  further,  if  we  shall  find  that  the  words  standing 
in  close  kindred  are  capable  of  classification  with  refer- 
ence to  their  sense,  then,  when  we  have  once  consti- 
tuted a  class  of  such  words^  it  may  be  justifiable  to  add 
fresh  words  to  it  on  the  strength  of  a  more  remot 
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affinity,  in  virtue  of  the  presumption  already  created. 
For  instance,  if  the  names  of  the  commonest  objects 
and  operations  of  inanimate  nature  are  generally  in 
close  correspondence,  we  may  infer  a  relation  between 
other  words  which  are  in  the  same  class  as  to  meaning, 
though  they  may  be  not  so  nearly  alike,  with  more  con- 
fidence than  if  the  reasoning  as  to  this  latter  section 
were  not  supported  by  the  former.  On  this  principle 
I  proceed  in  the  collections  of  words  given  below. 

Of  course  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
those  words  which  have  been  co|)ied  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  after  the  literary  ages  of  Rome  had  begun,  and 
according  to  the  practice  which  Horace  has  described 
and  recommended  "\ 

Niebuhr  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  to  draw  from 
philological  sources  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Pelasgians.  He  proceeded  upon  the 
threefold  assertion,  (i)  that  the  words  common  to  the 
two  tongues  are  presumably  Pelasgian,  (2)  that  they  for 
the  most  part  refer  to  tillage  and  the  gentler  ways  of 
life,  and  (3)  that  we  may  hence  conclude  that  the  Pe- 
lasgians were  a  |»eople  given  to  peace  and  husbandry. 
And  conversely,  that  the  words  which  widely  differ  in 
the  two  tongues  are  not  Pelasgian,  and  that  the  pursuits 
which  they  indicate  must  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  some  other  race,  tliat  contributed  to 
make  up  the  composition  of  the  Roman  nation.  Tlie  prin- 
ciples thus  assumed  by  Niebuhr  "  appear,  when  placed 
under  due  limitation,  to  be  sound;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  they  are  supported  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  in  a  given  language  we  find  the  words  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  turn  of  life  to  have  been  derived  from 

m  Hor.  dc  Art.  Poet,  v.  53. 

»>  Hare  and  Thirlwali'a  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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a  |>articu!ar  race,  wliidi  forms  part  of  the  nation  speak- 
ing that  language,  while  other  words,  referable  to  other 
liabits  and  pursuits,  have  been  su|iplied  by  other  races 
also  numbered  among  its  constituent  parts,  it  is  just  to 
read  the  cliaraeters  of  those  races  respectively  through 
the  character  of  the  words  that  they  contribute  to  the 
common  tongue*  For  the  question  is  really  one  of 
forces  which  may  liave  been  adjusted  with  as  much 
accuracy,  as  if  they  had  been  purely  itiechanical.  The 
ordinary  reason  wliy  a  word  of  Pelas*^ian  origin  pre- 
vails over  a  word  of  Hellenic  origin  witli  the  same  sig- 
nification, or  the  reverse,  is  that  it  is  in  more  or  in  less 
common  use :  and  the  commonness  of  use  is  likely  to  be 
<letcruiined  by  the  degree  in  which  the  employment  or 
state  of  life,  with  which  the  word  is  connected,  umy 
belong  to  the  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  survey  taken  by  NIebuhr  aj>pear8  to  have  been 
rapid;  and  the  list  of  words  supplied  by  him  is  very 
meagre.  Bishop  Marsh  "  and  other  authors  have,  with 
a  variety  of  views»  supplied  further  materials.  The 
most  comprehensive  list,  to  which  my  attention  lias 
been  directed,  is  in  the  '  Lateinische  Synonynie  und 
Etymologieen'  of  Doderlcin*'.  The  subject  is  essentially 
one  which  hardly  admits  of  a  fixed  criterion  or  authori- 
tative rule,  or  of  a  full  assurance  that  its  limits  have 
been  reached.  Mindful  of  the  reserve  which  these  con- 
siderations recommend,  T  should  n(»t  wi^h  to  lay  down 
inflexible  propositions.  But  1  venture  to  state  geue- 
rally,  that  those  words  of  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
which  are  in  the  closest  relationship,  are  connected 

1.  With  the  elementary  structure  of  language,  sucli 
as  pronouns,  prepositions,  numerals. 

2.  With  the  earliest  state  of  society. 

»  HoitB  Pclusg.  ch.  iv.  0  Sccliater  Thcil.  Leipstig,  1838. 
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3.  With  the  ]>nrsiiit8  of  peaceful  and  rural  industry, 
not  of  higblj  skilled  labour. 

Examples,  nunieious  enough  to  show  a  most  exten- 
sive agreement,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  under 
the  first  head.  To  illustrate  the  other  propositions, 
though  it  can  only  be  done  imperfectly,  I  will  follow 
botli  the  positive  and  the  negative  methods.  The  first* 
by  comparing  words  which  denote  elementary  objects, 
both  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  or  the  simplest 
products  of  human  labour  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  or  the  members  of  the  human  body,  or  the 
rudiments  of  social  order.  The  second,  by  contrasting 
the  words  which  relate  (i)  to  intelligence  and  mental 
operations,  (2)  to  war,  and  (3)  to  the  metals,  the  ex- 
tended use  of  which  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  social 
advancement.  It  will  I  hope  bo  borne  in  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  these  lists  are  given  by  way  of  instance, 
and  have  no  pretension  to  be  exhaustive :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  exceptions,  discovered  here  and  there, 
to  the  rule  they  seem  to  indicate,  would  in  no  way  dis- 
prove its  existence,  but  should  themselves,  if  purely  ex- 
ceptions* be  treated,  provisionally  at  least,  as  accidental. 


Class  1. — Elenientarff  objects  0/ inanimate  Nature, 

Upa,  terra  x*'^*^*'^  hyems 

,  aer  tap^  vcr 

7Pi  tether  &pri,  hora 


a2/>(i,  aara 
,     .       r  aiinim 
""r^.^    ielelk 

coiXov,  cirlum 
t^tofy  sal 
cTf-Xiji^,  luna 

{Zriti)  ^tof,  dies 
irfirrof,  jiontiis 
Akx  laal 

ir^Xuc,  pulus 
Xvutf  in  kvtt^ias^  \ 
Xtvtrtrtiv  J 


lux 


tairtpai  vesper 
, .       f  nub«8 

{vfjf)  yt<pov,  nuc,  mvis 
hfiotrott  roB 

pWof,  fngU8 
j(a/iai«  humus 

Jr*^^  \{n  pit),  hcu» 


afiwfXoKt  pampinus 
vXiff  (jyiva 
<fivX\f)Vt  folium 
puitovt  rosa 
\aa%y  1a])is 
^pof,  nger 
apovpa^  arvuni 
tlvrpo'p^  aniruin 

i^VKOft  fucUM 

"^T       UiKjluiica 
tnn}\atov  J    ' 

ioVf  viola 

crtiivtXof,  scopulua 
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Class  IL — Elementari/  objects  of  aninmied  Nature, 

6ifp,  feni 
Xwxop,  lupua 
tcawphs,  aper 
Xtcav^  leo 
*yvfXiir,  angiiilla 


IX^&VSf  piBCis 


mximrtpot,  accipiter 
Kvaxo,  KvvoSf  canis 

5Tj,  OVJ8 

/3outf,  bos 
ravpot,  tauroB 


ttt,  BUS 


?rft)Xof,  pulliis 
ou^ap,  liber 

irpi^c  aries 
akannj^t  vulpes. 


Cla^  IIL — Artici^s  immediately  related  to  elementary  watUs 

ami  to  lubour. 


I.   DWELLINGS. 

dofjuiSf  domus 
outos^  vicus 
$vpai,  fures 
K\r)iif  clavis 
cdof,  sedes 
fiWuXtj,  faviUa 
6d\afxotf  tbalamiis 
X*;^off,  lectua* 


2.    POOD. 

otyor,  vinum 
fXatct,  olea 
«^oto»',  oleum 
iov,  ovum 


^^Xo»^,  malum 
tn'Koj',  licus 
Tpvyw,  fnigea 
a-rpvyfTof,  iriticum 
aiTos,  cibuB 

yX  liy Of ,  T  lac,  lac- 

yaXa^ytiXaKTos  j    tie 
KoXci/ios,  calamus 
Kpeaf,  caro 
/icXt^  mel 
Bah,  dapes 
icotvi7,  c<X'na. 


4.  TOOLS  AND  IM- 

PLRMBNTS* 


3porpo¥,  aratrum 
Oyyos  1 
(vyop  J- 


■jugura. 


3.    CLOTHING. 

*a-BT}s,  veatis 
)(Xmi'aj  Icena* 


5.    NAVIGATION. 

vai'St  nans 
Xtfit}*',  limen 
<p<T/i^ff,  remus 
tcv^tptftiTTjVt  gubernaior 
oyirtJpa,  ancora 


fjLtjTJjpt  mater 


frater 


tKvpoSf  aocer 
^^'^'^     .  Uerea 

Xrtpatrrris  j 


ytyof 


Class  IV. — 77* ti  t'ouslituejit  parts  of  the  human  iHhly,  tlie 
Jcimily^  sovielt/r  and  yaieral  idetis, 

SvofiMt  nomen 
ufjp<}>i],  forma 
If,  vis 

poifitjf  Roma,  robur 
tcylrrm),  uicJor 
o&ptj,  odor 
^^jui;,  fama 

^>^  Ifatum 
iparoif  J 

3ior,  vita") 

fiopou  mors 

wrvoff,  somnus 

oSi/r^'T^  odium 

riXyot,  algor 

>"r'  IgUBlua 

VfVCfCO  J   ® 

fivir,  annuti 

Ji'^lktbum 
Ai^rw  J 

boipov,  donum 


1,  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
K€(f>a\f}t  caput 
KOj^Tj,  coma 
^ftofr,  armua^ 
^ijpoi',  fe-mur,  niorie 
TraXa^7,  palm  a 
TroiJf,  pea 

odour,  ovToc,  dens,  deniia 
XaTTTQi,  labrum 
BfUwp.if  digitus 
X(i|,  calx 
^n-«p,  jecur 
crrfpo*',  venter 
cXieof,  idcuB 

ytJyiv  genu 
fiVfXoft  mpdulla 
^trreoK,  OS  (oasis) 
w^,  08  (oris). 


fgens 


genus. 


3*    SOCIKTV. 

{^fCttp)  pf$avf  rex  P 
tXtvBtpos,  bber 
TerrMv  (crTfyw),  cf«  /^c- 

ium  (teffo) 
</>w/j,  fur 
iraXXcwtiff,  pellex. 


3.  THE  FAMILY 

ndTT)p,  ])ater 


4.    GENERAL  IDEAB. 

vfvci)^,  nuracn 
$f!!f<e,  deus 


°  AI^pUed  principttUy  to  the  shoidder  of  animals  by  the  Latina. 
P  The  link  of  ideal  connection  in  to  be  found  in  the  siicrifidaJ  office  of  ih« 
primitive  r«r.  q  Scott  and  Liddoll  in  voc, 

•  Compnrc  the  Homeric  derivation  of  *0^vatftu5  Irom  ^Sv^trt/MU,  Od  ux.  407. 
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Class  V. — Adjectives  of  constant  use  in  dailtf  life* 

opSoit  ordo*" 
vrrrcoff,  supinua 
ypaCr,  gravis 

*"^'  {temu« 

Xflojt,  bevU 


fuyaSf  magnu8 

trkarvs,  tatus 

<ry«»OTpok  I  /  iincUB 

or        I  \  angustus 
oyooTOf     J 
•rt'priif,  curtU9 
yvpor,  curvua 
nvppof,  furvtiB 


^paxvif  brevia 

papovff J 
;i;a6r»  CRvua 
Ttprit*,  tener 
frXeor,  plenus 
fitta>v,  minor 

Wof«  UOVU8 

SXXos,  alius 


vf)ir»<'04ot,  gnavus 
orator,  dexter 
Skost  solus 
^diJc,  suavU 
nticpbs^  acris** 


A  very  extensive  list  of  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more 
verbs  might  be  added,  which  are  either  identical  or 
nearly  related  io  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  but 
it  would  not,  T  think,  materially  enlarge  or  diminish 
the  general  eftect  of  those  words  which  have  been  enu- 
merated. We  have  before  us  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  words  in  the  classes  of  substantive  and  adjective 
only.  They  might  nearly  form  the  primitive  vocabu- 
lary of  a  rustic  and  pacific  people.  Two  exceptions 
may  be  named,  which  may  deserve  remark.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  the  senses  are  inadequately  represented, 
only  two  of  them,  smell  and  taste,  being  included. 
The  other  three  are  also  connected  in  the  two  lan- 
guages as  follows:  touch,  by  the  relation  of  Oiyyavm 
and  tanc/o :  sight,  by  cWoj  and  video :  hearing,  by  the 
evident  connection  of  the  Latin  andire  with  the  Greek 
QvSri,  the  proper  name  in  Homer  for  the  voice. 

The  other  marked  exception  is  that  of  religion.  With 
slender  exceptions,  such  as  Bto<:  =  deus^  the  connection 
of  rf*r  with  pe^Wt  of  Jiumen  with  vevw^  of  Xoifth  with  iilfO^ 
and  that  of  afyao/nat^  aprjrhp  with  orare,  orator,  ara,  there 
is  a  considerable  want  of  correspondence  in  the  leading 
words,  such  as  Upof,  Syiou  Oun^^  fit^fio^,  vijav^  nyaXfia^  arifins, 
f  Doderldu.  •  EtmiuA. 
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fxa^rrm,  of  the  one  tongue,  and  sacm\  sanctus^  pins,  tem- 
plum^  vateif,  mactn,  mola,  of  the  other.  The  greater  part 
of  tlie  Pelasgian  vocabulary  must  have  been  displaced  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  and  as  it  is  in  Greece  that 
we  have  much  fuller  and  clearer  evidence  of  the  advent 
of  a  superior  race,  which  gave  its  o\ni  impress  to  life 
and  the  mind  in  the  higher  departments  of  thought,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  substitution  probably  took  place 
in  Greece,  and  was  of  Hellenic  for  Pelasgian  words. 

The  proposition  of  Nicbuhr  with  respect  to  terms  of 
war,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  main  well  sustained  by 
the  facts.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  following  list : 
which  appears  to  show  that,  in  tliis  department,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pretty  close  relation  between  ^eXo? 
and  telujfh  atid  a  more  remote  one  between  vdXefiog  and 
Mlum,  possibly  also  between  lorica  and  Oufptj^,  there  is 
hardly  in  any  case  the  faintest  sign  of  relationship  be- 
tween tlie  customary  terms  employed  in  the  two  lan- 
guages for  the  respective  objects. 


telum 

ensia 

glad  i  us 

cuHpia 

mucro 

BcieB 

gulea 

Hasta    , 

scutum 
cly^>cus 
lonca 
ocrea 

vagina 

bellum , 


}••••{ 


'}•■{ 


{ 


tuxM 

KVftf) 

KVtffAli 
KoXc(ff 


praeliiim  \  ►  ■  / 
pugna  J  . .  1 
cumis  1  f  difppos 

rlieda    j  \  tipfxa 

rota KuicXi>r  (Uom.) 

temo     pv/io£- 

castra > .  xXicruti 

Labemacuhim".  .KXurlrf 

--     -{^ 


|t  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  this  ch 
of  M  ords  presents  on  the  wljole  a  very  marked  contrast 
to  those  which  were  before  exhibited.     And  as  we  sea 


Perhaps  ootmected  witli  the  Greek  Krv$ttv,     •*  Caesar,  h.  iii.  c.  9(5. 
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the  highest  martial  energies  of  Greece  manifestly  re- 
presented  in  the  Hellenes,  we  may  the  more  confi- 
dently adopt  that  inference  as  to  the  habits  of  Hellenes 
and  Pelasgians  respectively,  which  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  languages  of  itself  vividly  suggests. 

Before  quitting  this  head  of  the  subject,  let  us  notice 
the  wide  dirterencc  in  t!ie  channels  by  which  the  two 
languages  arrive  at  the  words  intended  to  represent  the 
highest  excellence.  For  *  better*  the  Greeks  have  ^eX- 
Tcf)09,  from  ^eXoy,  '  a  dart,*  and  for  '  best/  apicrTo^^  from 
aprj^^  *war;'  wldlc  the  Latins  are  contented  with  opt?' 
must  formed  from  a  common  root  witli  opes,  '  wealth/ 

There  is  almost  as  remarkable  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence  between  the  two  languages  in  respect  to  the  higher 
idea?,  both  intellectual  and  morale  as  in  regard  to  war. 

In  three  words  indeed  we  may  trace  a  clear  etymo- 
logical relationship,  but  in  two  of  the  cases  with  a 
total,  and  in  the  third  with  an  important  change  in  the 
meaning. 

1.  The  /ueVoy  of  the  Greeks  becomes  the  Latin  mmut; 
so  that  a  particular  quality,  and  that  one  belonging  to 
the  iraOri  rather  than  the  nOn  of  man,  comes  to  stand 
for  the  entire  mind. 

2.  The  Greek  at^^o?  is  evidently  the  Latin  animus: 
or,  that  word  which  remains  the  symbol  of  a  sensible 
object  in  Greek  becomes  the  representative  of  njind  in 
Latin.  The  adjective  avefAtiXio^  is  indeed  capable  of  a 
metaphysical  afxplication:  but  it  means  *of  no  account*/ 

3.  The  Ovfxo?  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fumm  of  the 
Latins:  and  the  case  last  described  is  exactly  reversed. 

The  three  great  words  in  the  early  Greek   for  the 
unseen  or  spiritual  powers  of  man's  nature  are  v6o^, 
^pnv^  and  ^^y^j.    They  perhaps  correspond  most  nearly 
*  II   XX.  123. 
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with  tlie  three  Latin  words  ??iensy  indoles,  and  viia^. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  conformity  or  common 
origin  in  any  of  the  eases ;  although  voo?  is  akin  to  nosco^. 

In  two  other  very  important  words  we  find  perhaps 
derivation  from  a  common  root,  but  nothing  like  a  near 
or  direct  relationship.  Tlie  Greek  aperh  may  proceed 
from  the  same  stock  with  the  Latin  virtm^  and  in  like 
manner  an^  may  bave  tlie  same  source  as  vitium. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  in  this 
important  class  of  words  the  resemblances  are  scanty 
and  remote.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  head  of 
general  ideas  there  is  not  included  any  clear  case  of 
correspondence  in  a  mental  quality;  and  all  the  re- 
semblances appear  to  rest,  mediately  or  immediately^ 
upon  sensible  objects  and  phenomena. 

As  respects  the  terms  employed  in  navigation,  it  will 
have  been  observed,  that  they  are  all  connected  with 
its  rudest  form,  that  of  rowing ;  and  that  they  do  not 
include  the  words  for  mast,  yard,  or  sail,  in  all  of  which 
the  tw^o  tongues  appear  to  be  entirely  separated. 

Again,  it  may  be  stated  generatly,  that  society  in  its 
very  earliest  stages  has  little  to  do  with  the  use  of 
metals.  This  nde  will  be  of  various  application, 
according  to  their  abundance  or  scarcity  in  various 
countries,  and  according  to  the  facility  vrith  which  they 
are  convertible  to  the  uses  of  man.  As  the  objects  of 
enjoyment  nmltiply  with  the  continuance  and  growth 
of  industiy,  the  precious  metals  become  more  desirable 
vrith  a  view  to  exchange.  But  the  principal  metal  for 
direct  utility  is  iron :  and  of  that,  the  quantity  known 
and  used  by  the  Greeks  would  appear,  even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  to  have  been  extremely  small.     Tlie 

^  As  in  Mn.  xii.  953. 

y  Biittniann'q  Lexil.  iu  voc.  K*\iH»6i, 
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086  of  metal  for  works  of  art,  antl  probably  also  for 
Sommercial  exchange,  would  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  PboeiiicTan,  not  Pelasgian  sources;  and  we  have 
no  proof  that  when  Homer  lived  they  had  acquired  the 
art  ill  any  high  degree  for  themselves. 

The  absence  of  any  great  progress  in  the  use  of 
metals  may  thus  be  set  down  as  a  sign  of  Pelasgianism. 
Aod  now  let  us  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  names 
for  the  oietals  respectively ; 

1.  ^(pvao^,  aurum. 

2.  apyvpoff  argentum, 

3.  ^aXjToy,  868. 

4.  trlSijpo^,  ferrum, 

5.  /uoX</5oy,  plumbus:  in  later  Greek  fAoXv^^o^,  the 

form  nearest  in  the  ]jatin. 

6.  KaeriTtTfpo^^  Stan  num. 

Here  also  there  is  a  great  want  of  corre8|>ondencc. 
Only  in  iron  and  lead,  and  ]>ossibly  iu  silver,  are  there 
signs  of  relationship:  but  in  all  it  is  remote.  In  the 
other  metals  it  is  entirely  wanting;  and  in  those  which 
are  nearest,  it  amounts  only  to  presumptive  derivation 
from  a  common  root.  The  want  of  community  in  this 
class  of  terms  seems  to  show,  that  the  race  which  was 
the  common  factor  of  the  two  nations,  was  probably 
not  advanced  in  the  use  of  metals  beyond  their  ele- 
mentary purposes. 

I  will  only  further  observe,  that  while  so  many 
names  indicative  of  social  and  domestic  relations  are 
akin,  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  separate  than  the 
Greek  iovko^  and  the  Latin  servus.  From  this  fact  it 
would  be  no  improbable  inference,  that  slavery  was 
unknown  to  the  Pelasgians:  and  their  ignorance  of  it 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  the  closest  harmony 
with  their  slight  concern  in  warlike  and  in  maritime 
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pursuits;  since  cajitivity  in  the  one,  and  kidnapping 
through  the  otlier,  were  the  two  great  feeders  of  the 
institution.  It  is  also  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
further  hypothesis,  which  represents  the  Pelasgians  as 
probably  the  race  that  first  occupied  the  Greek  soiJ, 
and  found  no  predecessors  upon  it  over  w^hom  to 
establish  political  or  [)roprietary  dominion^ 

It  may,  I  think,  deserve  notice  iu  confirmation  of  the 
general  argument,  that  almost  all  those  Greek  words, 
vphich  are  in  close  affinity  with  the  Latin,  are  found  in 
Homer.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  after  his 
time,  the  Greek  tongue  became  more  and  more  Hel- 
lenic: and  the  fact  that  a  word  is  Homeric  supplies  the 
most  probable  token  of  a  link  with  a  Pelasgian  origin* 

And  now"  let  us  sum  up  under  this  head  of  discussion. 

It  may  be  said  with  very  general  truth,  that  the 
words  which  have  been  quoted,  and  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  have  reference  to  the  primary  ex- 
perience and  to  the  elementary  wants  and  productions 
of  life :  but  that  they  do  not  touch  the  range  of  subjects 
belonging  to  civil ization  and  the  highest  powers  of 
man,  such  as  war,  art,  policy,  and  song. 

But  if  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  the  Pelasgian 
tongue  supplied  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  nations 
with  most  of  the  principal  elementary  words,  and  with 
those  which  express  the  main  ideas  connected  with 
rural  industry,  the  inference  strongly  arises,  i.That 
they  constituted  the  base  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and*. 
2.  that,  originally  cultivators  of  the  soil  for  themselveflpi 
there  came  upon  them  a  time  when  other  tribes  ac- 
quired the  mastery  among  them,  so  that  thenceforth 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  under  the  government  of 
others.  The  case  of  the  Pelasgian  vocabulary  in  the 
«  Compare  sup.  p.  237, 
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IjSLim  and  in  tlie  Oit^ek  languages  woulrl  thus  appear  to 
resemble  the  Saxon  contribution  to  the  En^lisli  tongue: 
and  it  is  likely  that  something  like  the  general  position, 
wliieh  we  know  to  be  denoted  in  the  one  case,  is  also 
Bimilarly  to  be  inferred  in  the  other. 

No  inconfjiderable  light  may,  T  think,  be  thrown 
upon  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  Pelaj^gian  and 
HeMenic  races  respectively,  from  an  examination  of  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  persons  contained  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  For  the  names  of  men,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  are  so  frequently  dra\ni  direct  from 
their  pursuits  and  habits,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  they 
are  founded,  may  serve  to  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  occu]>ations  of  a  [leople. 

By  way  of  summary  proof  that  a  eoimection  pre- 
vailed (whether  the  names  be  fictitious  or  not,  I  care 
not,  for  this  purpose,  to  inquire,)  between  the  Honveric 
names,  and  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  those  who  Ix'ar 
them,  T  may  refer  to  the  names  of  Phjeacians  and 
Ithaeans.  Of  tlie  latter,  which  are  numerous,  not 
one  is  derived  from  the  horse ;  and  we  know  y  that  no 
horses  were  used  in  Ithaca.  The  former  are  chiefly 
composed  of  words  connected  with  the  sea ;  in  con- 
formity with  the  fact  that  the  pursuits  of  the  people 
are  represented  by  Homer  as  tlioroughly  maritime. 

Tlie  names  of  persons  in  Homer  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, amounting  to  many  hundreds.  It  would  be 
liazardous,  as  a  general  rule,  to  assume  for  them  an  his- 
torical character,  except  in  the  cases  of  such  individuals 
as,  from  general  eminence  or  local  eoimection,  or  from 


y  OtL  ill.  601-8.  The  names  of  rou^h  iib  Itbacu,  and  sonic  of  the 
Ct<sipfiU8  ttud  Elutwa  umotig  the  uoblca  luuy,  Uke  Ulyattf*,  have 
Suitors  arc  rchtted  to  horses  :  hnd  pastwrrn  on  the  coutlueut. 
but  nil  the  isIbimU  wure  not  so     {<><!.  xiv.  ico  ) 
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some  particular  gift  or  circumstance,  were  likely  to  be 
held  ill  remeiiibmiiee.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have 
already  seen-^,  they  bear  the  marks  of  invention  upon 
them.  But  this  question  is  little  material  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose:  and  indeed  the  probability  that  we  ought, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  regard  the  less  distinguished  names 
as  fabricated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poem,  makes  it 
the  more  reasonable  that  we  should  turn  to  them  to 
see  how  far  they  connect  themselves  with  distinctions 
of  pursuit,  character,  and  race,  and  what  properties  and 
characteristics,  when  so  connected,  they  appear  to  indi- 
cate as  having  been  assigned  by  Homer  to  one  race  or 
to  another. 

We  must  not  expect  to  arrive  at  anything  better 
than  general  and  approximate  conclusions;  for  parti- 
cular circumstances,  unknown  to  us,  may  have  varied 
the  course  of  etymological  nomenclature,  and  it  may 
also  happen*  that  in  a  great  number  of  eases  we  cannot 
securely  trace  etymalogy  at  all. 

Subject  to  these  cautions,  I  would  observe,  first,  that 
the  evidence  from  other  sources  generally  tends  to  show, 

1.  That  the  Trojans,  except  as  to  the  royal  house', 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  distinguished  families,  were 
Pelasgiau. 

2.  That  the  base  of  the  Greek  army  and  nation  were 
Pelasgian  :  with  an  infusion  of  Hellenic  tribes,  not 
families  merely,  who  held  the  governing  power  and  pro- 
bably formed  the  upper,  that  is,  the  proprietary  and  mili- 
tary, class  of  the  community,  in  most  parts  of  Greece. 

3.  That  some  parts  of  the  Greek  peninsula  present 
little  or  no  mark  of  Hellenic  influeuces ;  particularly 
Attica  and  Arcadia. 

4.  Tliat  the  Lycians  a|>pear  to  approximate  more 

y  Sup.  p.  256.  «  InC  Beet*  ix. 
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tlian  the  other  races  on  the  Trojan  side  to  the  high 
Greek  type,  aod  to  present  either  the  Hellenic  ele- 
ment, or  some  element  akin  to  it,  in  a  marked  form. 

The  investigation  of  iudivitlnal  names  occurring 
singly  would  be  endless,  and  often  equivocal :  but 
Homer  frequently  unites  many  names  in  a  group  under 
circumstances,  which  autliorize  us  to  assume  a  common 
origin  and  character  for  the  persons  designated :  and 
others,  though  he  may  not  collect  them  together  in 
the  same  passage,  are  yet  associated  in  virtue  of  pal- 
pable relations  between  them. 

An  examination  of  Homeric  names,  in  the  groups  thus 
gathered,  has  brought  me  to  the  follo\%ing  results  : 

I.  Where  we  have  reason  to  presume  an  Hellenic 
extraction,  a  large  proportion  of  those  names,  of  which 
the  etymology  can  be  traced,  ap[)ear  to  express  ideas 
connected  with  glory,  political  power,  mental  fortitude, 
energy  and  ability,  martial  courage  and  strength,  or 
military  operations. 

a.  But  where  we  may  more  reasonably  suppose,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  a  Pelasgic  stock,  ideas  of  this  kind 
are  more  rarely  expressed,  and  another  vein  of  ety- 
mology appears,  founded  on  rural  habits,  abodes,  and 
pursuits,  or  the  creation  and  care  of  worldly  goods,  or  on 
other  properties  or  occupations  less  akin  to  political 
and  martial  pursuits,  or  to  high  birth  and  station. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  worth  remark  that,  among  the 
slaves  of  the  Odyssey,  we  find  names  of  a  more  high- 
bom  cast  than  those  most  current  among  the  Pelas- 
gians.  Such  as  Eumfeus  {fidto^  to  desire  eagerly  and 
strive  after),  Euryclea,  (who  moreover  is  daughter  of 
Ops  the  son  of  Peisenor,)  Eurymedusa  (in  Scheria), 
and  Alcippe  (at  Sparta*).  There  were  two  causes,  to 
»  Od.  ii.  347.  vii.  8.  iv.  124. 
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which  this  might  be  referable :  first,  that  high*bom 
slaves  were  often  obtained  both  bj  kidnapping  and  by 
war;  Eutiia*u8,  as  we  know^  was  of  this  class.  And  se- 
cfnidly,  that  the  names  of  their  lords  may  then,  as  now, 
have  been  occasional  I  j  given  them.  So  that  the  high 
sigiiificiitions  connected  with  servile  names  do  notconsti* 
tute  an  objection  to  the  rules  which  have  been  stated. 

There  is  another  cla^^s  of  names,  which  requires  es] 
cial  notice.  They  are  tlmse  which  have  reference  to 
the  horse.  The  rearing  and  care  of  tlie  horse  are  in 
Homer  more  connected  with  the  Trojans,  than  with 
the  Greeks:  and  his  standing  ej»ithet,  tVxoeJaMoy, is  more 
largely  enii>loyed  on  the  Trojan  side^  The  horse 
not  exclnsively,  perhaps  not  ]>rincipally,  employed  in 
war  and  games.  He  was  nsed  in  travelling  also;  he 
may  have  Iteen  employed  as  a  beast  of  bnrden :  he 
certainly  drew  the  plongh,  though  Homer  informs  as 
that  in  this  occupation  the  mule  was  preferable. 

The  points  at  wliiclt  we  may  expect  to  find  names 
chiefly  Fel:isgian,  besides  those  which  arc  expressly 
given  ns  as  siicli»  will  be  these  three  : 

1.  In  connection  witli  some  particular  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  Attica  or  Arcadia* 

2.  Among  the  masses  of  the  common  Greek  soldiery, 

3.  8ti!l  more  nneciuivocally  among  the  masses  of  the 
Trojan  force,  and  of  the  auxiliaries  generally;  except 
the  Lycians,  whom  we  have  seen  reason  to  presume  to 
have  been  less  Pehisgian,  and  more  allied,  or  at  least 
more  similar,  to  the  Hellic  races. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  presume  Hcllie  blood,  or 

what  in  Homers  estimation  was  akin  to  it,  among  the 

Lycians,  an<l  likewise  wherever  we  find,  especially  on 

the  ( I  reek  sifle,  any  considerable  collection  of  names 

^  See  Miire*8  Ilisl.  Lit.  Greece.  ^o1.  ii.  p.  86- 
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appertaining  to  the  higher  class  or  aristocracy  of  the 
araiy,  or  of  the  country. 

The  Homeric  names,  which  are  given  us  as  expressly 
Pelasgian,  are  four  only ;  and  they  belong  to  the  Pe- 
lasgian  force  on  the  Trojan  side. 

I,  Hippothous.  2.  Pulseus. 

3.  Lethiis.  4.  Teutamus*^. 

Tlie  etymology  of  the  three  first  names  seems  obvious 
enough  :  and,  though  the  persons  are  all  rulers  among 
their  people,  not  one  of  them  unequivocally  presents 
the  characteristics  which  we  should  regard  as  appro- 
priate in  Helh'c  names  :  altliough,  from  their  being 
of  the  highest  rank,  we  should  be  less  surprised  if  the 
case  were  otherwise. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  four,  upon  examining  the 
class  of  names  relating  to  the  horse  in  the  poems,  we 
find,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  only  Hipponous'  among 
the  Greeks.  This  rank  does  not  clearly  appear:  but 
i/o'oy,  the  second  factor  of  the  word,  supplies  the  higher 
element. 

On  the  other  side,  in  addition  to  Hippolochus,  a  name 
meaning  horse-ambush,  who  was  both  Lycian  and  royal, 
we  have  Hippasus,  Hippodamas,  Ilippodamus,  Hippo- 
coon,  Hippomachus,  and  Hippo tion.  We  have  likewise, 
Melanippus,  (XL  xvi.  695.) 
Echepokis,  (11.  xvi.  417.) 
Euippus,  (11.  xvi.  417.) 

Take  again  Pula}us,  from  trvKfi.  This  name  may  mean 
jxjrter  or  gatekeeper :  it  is  sc^ircely  susceptible  of  a 
high  sense.  In  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
Peiasgians  as  masons  and  builders  of  walled  places,  it 
is  appropriate  to  them.  Homer  has  three  other  names, 
and  no  more,  which  aj>pear  to  be  founded  simply  upon 
*  II.  ii.  840-3.  '  11.  xi.  J  03. 
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the  term  gate :  HvXcoVf  Tlv\apr>i^,  and  UvXaifiivti^.  They 
are  all  on  the  Trojan  side. 

Next,  we  have  a  larger  class  of  names,  where  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  Pelasgic  character  may  be  expected  : 
namely,  those  connected  with  Attica. 

Among  these,  three  belong  to  its  royal  house,  and  in 
them  we  find  no  certain  features  of  the  Pelasgiau  kind. 
They  are, 

1.  Erechtheus,     \ 

2.  Peteos,  /  From  II.  ii.  547-52. 

3.  Menestheus,    ' 

The  last  of  the  three,  however,  seems,  if  derived  from 
fievo^y  to  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  names. 

Besides  these  three  there  are, 

4.  Pheidas,       \ 

5.  Stichius,       /  II.  xiii.  690,  i. 

6.  Bias, 

7.  lasus, 

8.  Sphelus,      ^  II.  XV.  332,  7,  8. 

9.  Boucolus. 

Now  the  whole  of  these  are  commanders  or  officers ; 
and  yet  four  of  them,  Pheidas  (<^e/5w),  Stichius  (<tt«x««>), 
Sphelus  (a'(j)d\\(io),  and  Boucolus  (jSoujcoXo?),  are  in  a 
marked  manner  of  the  Pelasgian  class :  Bias  (jS/ij),  may 
perhaps  belong  to  it,  as  meaning  mere  physical  force : 
and  on  the  etymology  of  the  ancient  name  lasus  I  do 
not  venture  to  speculate.  Boucolus,  like  Boucolion, 
which  we  shall  meet  presently,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion :  we  find  nothing  at  all  resembling  it  among  the 
names  which  are  (on  other  grounds)  presumably  Hellic. 

Other  names  in  the  poems,  which  there  may  be  some 
reason,  from  their  local  connection,  to  presume  Pelas- 
gian, are. 
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1.  Lycoorgus,     )       From  Tl.  vii.  136,  149,  wliere 

2.  Ereutlialion,  j  they  are  described  as  Arcadians. 

3.  Dnieton  Lonl  of  Cyprus,  from  Od,  xvii,  443. 
And  perhaps  we  may  add, 

4.  An  Ion  or  Ian,  as  head  of  the  ^laoveq. 

5.  An  Apis,  the  early  eponyniist  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesus, or  a  part  of  it*^. 

Now,  though  these  are  all  rulers  and  great  per- 
sonages, the  name  Dnietor  is  the  only  one  among 
them  which  seems  in  any  degree  to  present  Hellenic 
ideas  :  nor  need  that  mean  a  subduer  of  men  ;  it  may  as 
well  mean  simply  a  breaker  of  horses.  Apis,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  means  the  ox,  Lycoorgus, 
from  \vKo^  and  epyov  or  its  root,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  characteristically  Pelasgian, 

Let  lis  now  inquire  if  the  rules  laid  down  will  bear 
the  test  of  being  applied  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
Greek  soldiery. 

In  the  Fifth  Iliad  Hector  and  Mars  slay  a  batch  of 
apparently  undistinguislied  persons'*.     They  are, 

1.  Teuthras.  4,  (Enomaus, 

2.  Orestes.  5.  Helenus  (son  of  (Enops). 

3.  Trechus.  6,  Orestius. 

And  again  in  the  Eleventh  Iliad  Hector  slays  nine 
more  ; 

I.  AsaBus. 

2*  Autonous. 

3.  Opites. 

4.  Dolops  (son  of  Clytus). 

5.  Oplieltius. 

Now  out  of  the  seventeen  names  here  assembled. 
Four,  namely,  Autonous,  Clytus,  Agelaus,  and  J^ 


6.  Agelaus, 

7.  iEsymnus, 

8.  Orus. 

9.  Hipponous. 


p  Sec  bf.  »ect.  viii. 
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syuinus  (from  its  cooeectlon  witli  the  word  axaviivtrrin 
ruler),  belong  to  what  I  term  the  Hellic  class. 

Three,  oamely,  Teuthras,  Asa^os,  and  Hclenus,  do 
not  immediately  suggest  a  particular  derivation. 

Of  Ilipponous  I  have  already  spoken.  The  other 
nine  appear  to  conform  to  the  Pelasgian  type.  (Eno- 
mans  corresponds  with  the  Latin  Bibulos. 

Again  ;  the  names  of  ordinary  Trojans  appear  to  be- 
long generally  to  the  same  type. 

When  Patroclus  commences  his  exploits  in  the  Six- 
teen tli  book,  he  slays  in  succession. 


1,  Pronous. 

9.  Damastor. 

2.  Tliestor,  eon  of 

10.  Echios. 

3.  Enops. 

II.  Puns. 

4.  Erualus, 

12.  Ipheus. 

5.  Erumas. 

13.  Euippus,  and 

6.  Amphoteros. 

14.  Polunielus,  son  of 

7.  Epaltes. 

15.  Argeas. 

8.  TIepoIemus,  son  of 

Of  these  only  TIepoIemus  and  Pronous  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  assigned  to  the  higher  class.  Damastor  is  doubt- 
ful, like  Dmetor;  but  perhaps  from  its  connection  with 
TIepoIemus,  we  ought  to  place  it  in  the  same  category. 
Still  it  must  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  care  to 
bring  into  action  against  Patroclus  and  the  Myrmidons 
his  favourites  the  Lyciaus,  as  well  as  the  Trojans^ :  and 
that  therefore  we  are  to  presume  in  this  list  an  inter- 
mixture of  Lycian  names. 

The  names  of  ordinary  Trojans  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  same  colour.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  cannot  so  easily  trace  the  Trojan  as  the  Greek  com- 
monalty.   Homer  rarely  allows  a  Greek  of  high  station 

c  11.  xvi.  vv.  369,  393,  419,  422, 
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or  distinction  to  be  slain  :  whereas  the  Greeks  continu- 
ally destroy  Trojuns  of  eniinence.  We  may  tberefore 
be  prepared  to  find  Dames  of  the  higher  type  some- 
what more  freely  sprinkled  among  the  Trojan  than 
among  t!ic  Creek  slain. 

In  the  Sixth  Iliad ^  a  number  of  the  Greek  heroes 
dispatch  consecutively  a  list  of  Trojans,  which  supplies 
the  followiug  names: 

I.  Dresus. 


Opheltius. 


3- 

4- 


^V^epus 
Pedasus 


These  two  were  sons  of  Boucolioii, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Laomedon, 
wlio  apparently  never  was  acknow* 
lodged,  but  was  brought  up  in  the 
lower  class  by  his  mother  Abarbaree. 
I  add  these  names  to  the  list : 

Boucolion, 

Abarbaree  (m(»ther  of  Boucolion). 

Astnalus. 

Pidutes. 
9.  Aretaon. 

10.  Ableros. 

11.  Elatus. 

12.  Phylacus. 

13.  Melanthius. 

14.  Adrestus. 

Among  all  these  names  there  is  not  one  which  we 
can  with  confidence  place  in  the  higher  category  except 
Aretaon.  Dresus  (compare  J/jjio-riyp,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant), Opheltius,  Boucolion,  Melanthius  (from  its  use  in 
the  Odyssey,  supported  by  Melantho,  and  both  belonging 
to  fier\'ant8),  are  unequivocally  of  the  Pelasgian  class: 


f  IL  vi.  30-37. 
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probably  Elatus  (wbich  however  is  found  among  tlie 
Tthacan  suitors),  Phylacus,  Ailrestus,  should  be  simi- 
larly interpreted.  Astualos  (atms  SXf)  has  no  contrary 
force :  and  of  the  rest  the  derivation  is  not  obvious. 

If  we  take  the  second  batch  of  Trojans  slain  by  Pa- 
troclus,  it  gives  a  somewhat  different  result.   Tliey  are^. 


6.  Melanippus. 

7.  Elasus. 

8.  Moulius. 

9.  Pulartes. 


1.  Adrestus. 

2.  Autonous- 

3.  Echeclus. 

4.  Perimus,  son  of  Megas. 

5.  Epistor. 

Of  these  Autonous  and  Epistor  would  seem  clearly 
to  belong  to  the  higher  class ;  to  which  we  may  add 
Echeclus^  if  it  is  derived  (like  Echccles,  a  Myrmidon 
chieftain)  from  f^^  and  K\io^:  but  even  this  is  not  a 
large  proportion. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  Lycians**  slain  consecu- 
tively by  Ulysses,  we  find  a  material  change.  These  are, 

1.  Koiranos.  5.  Halios. 

2.  Alas  ton  6.  Noemon. 

3.  Chromius.  7.  Prutauis, 

4.  Alcandros. 

All  of  these  seven  visibly  belong  to  the  higher  or 
Hellenic  order  of  names,  except  X^oV^oc,  which  I  pre- 
sume may  be  akin  to  ^w^ia,  and^AXiOf,  'mariner.*  But 
this  last  named  designation  is  also  somewhat  Hellic  : 
I  doubt  if  we  find  among  Pelasgian  names  any  taken 
from  maritime  ideas  or  pursuits. 

Again,  when  Achilles  conies  forth,  there  is  provided 
for  him  a  list  of  victims  bearing  distinguished  names*, 
though  practically  unkuowii  as  charactei'S  in  the  poem. 
At  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  book  he  slaj^, 


f  II.  xvi.694. 
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1. 

Dmops, 

9- 

Monlius 

2. 

Demouchas,  son  of 

lO. 

Eclieciiis,  son  of 

3* 

Pbiletor. 

1 1. 

Agenor. 

4. 

Laogonus,  and 

12. 

Deucalion. 

5- 

Dardanus,  sons  of 

'3* 

Rignios,  son  of 

6. 

Bias. 

14. 

Peiroos,  one  of  the 

7- 

Tro8,  sou  of 

Tliracian  leaders. 

8. 

Alastor. 

15- 

Areithoos. 

Now  of  these  fifteen  names  none,  if  judged  by  the 
rules  which  we  have  laid  down,  would  clearly  fall  into 
the  Pelasgian,  or  more  plebeian,  class,  except  Dryop8» 
j)erha[>8  Laogonus,  and  Bias  :  three  only.  Peiroos  and 
Bigmos  (probably  akin  to  plyo^)  are  Thracian,  and  may 
be  put  aside.  Six,  viz ,  Demuchus,  Philetor,  Alastor 
(contrast  with  this  Lethus),  Eeheclus,  Agenor,  and 
Areithous,  are  of  the  Hellic  class.  The  others*  Darda- 
nus,  Tros,  Moulius  (IL  xi,  739),  and  Deucalion  are  re- 
peated from  eminent  historical  personages. 

In  this  set  of  names  we  observe,  in  conjunction  with 
a  new  instance  of  Homer's  ever  wakeful  care  in  doing 
supreme  honour  to  Achilles,  unequivocal  evidence,  as  I 
think,  that  the  poet  did  distribute  his  names  with  some 
special  meaning  among  his  minor^  and,  (so  we  must  sup- 
pose.) generally  or  frequently,  non-historical  personages. 

And  the  further  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  of 
a  probable  affinity  of  race  between  the  highest  Trojans 
and  the  Hellic  tribes. 

This  inference  may  be  supported  by  another  example. 
The  numerous  sons  of  Antenor,  whose  names  are  col- 
lected from  diilerent  parts  of  the  poem,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Agenor,  11.  xi.  59. 

2.  Acamas,  ii.823,  xi.  60.  xii.  100,  et  alibi, 

3.  Archelochus,  ii.  823.  xiv.  464. 

4.  Coon,  xi,  248. 
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5.  Demoleon,  XX.395. 

6.  Eelicclus,  XX.  474. 

7.  Ilelicaon,  iii.  123. 

8.  Iphidamas,  xi,  221. 

9.  Laodamas,  xv.  516. 

10.  Laodociis,  iv.  87.  and 

1 1.  Pedaeus  (rci^off)^  v.  70. 

1  apprehend  Laodociis  should  be  construed,  after  the 
manner  of  Demodoeus,  to  signify  having  fame  or  repute 
among  the  XaoV.  If  so,  then  of  the  ten  legitimate 
sons,  eight  have  names  with  an  etymology  that  directly 
connects  them  with  the  higher  signification.  Tlie  name 
of  the  Bastard  only  is  more  doubtful.  ' 

Among  the  Suitors  in  Itliaca,  who  are  the  princes  and 
chief  men  of  tlie  island,  with  their  connections,  and 
othei's  of  the  same  class,  we  have  the  following  list  of 
names  of  the  high  class  : 

Mentor. 

Elatus,  (cf.  ILxi.  701.) 

Euryades. 

Eurydamos* 

Eurymachus. 

Eurynomus. 

Amphinomus. 

Peisander. 

Eupeithes. 

Antinous. 

Nor  are  the  names  which  have  not  been  placed  in 
this  list  of  an  opposite  character.  They  are  chiefly 
such  as  have  not  an  obvious  etymology.  Two  of  them, 
jf'-gyptius  and  Polybus,  were,  as  we  know,  great  names 
in  Egypt,  and  they  probably  indicate  a  Pelasgian  or  an 
Egyptian  extraction.  Others  are,  Halitherses,  Mela- 
nens,  Ctesippus,  Nisus,  Antiphus,  Peira?us.     Of  these, 


Leiocritus, 

Lei  odes. 

Agelaus. 

Damastor. 

Demoptoleraus. 

Euryades. 

Master. 

Euenor, 

Phronius, 

Noemon. 
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the   two,  or  even  tlie  three,  first  niay  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  pro[ierly  Hellic. 

Take  again  the  six  sous  of  Nestor : 
!•  Antilochus.  5.  Perseus. 

2,  Stratius.  6.  Aretes  (akin  to  ape- 

3,  Thrasymedes,  (tkw,  ap^t],  and  the 

4,  Echepliron.  Arete  of  Schcria). 
Of  these  only  PerscQS  would  not  at  once  fall  within 
the  class;  and  this  is  evidently  a  most  noble  name, 
taken  from  a  great  Greek  hero*  Indeed  it  must  itself 
stand  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  rule,  if  we  ^hall 
hereafter  be  able  to  show^  a  relationship  between  the 
Hellic  races  and  Persia  as  their  fountain-head. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  the  Myrmidon  leaders  and  com- 
manders.    These  were, 

1.  Patrochis;   rand  after  him  the  heads  of  the  five 

son  of       L         divisions. 

2.  Mencetius. 
Menesthius. 
Eudonis, 
Peisander,  son  of 


3- 
5- 


6.  Maimalus,  fi'om  fimtitm, 

7.  Phoenix.     This  name  may  represent,  ( i }  Phoeni- 

cian extraction  or  connection ;  (2)  The  palm 
tree;  (3)  The  colour  of  red  or  purple,  akin  to 
^oi^or,  and  to  blood,  which  the  colour  <^o<Vt^  is 
supposed  to  betoken.  In  any  of  these  three 
aspects,  it  \^ill  fall  into  the  Hellic  class. 

8.  Alcimedon,  son  of  Laerces. 

9.  Automedon. 

All  these  names  belong  to  the  higher  categories.  It 
is  therefore  the  general  result  of  our  inquiry,  that 
wherever  we  have  reason  on  other  grounds  to  presume 

^  InL  iiect.  X. 
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a  Pelasgian  origin,  we  tinil  in  tlie  proper  names  of  per- 
sons, unless  tliey  chance  to  be  merely  descriptive  of  the 
country  they  inhabited,  a  decided  tendency  to  repre- 
sent i)eaceful,  protitablet  and  laborious  pursuits,  or  the 
lower  qualities  and  conditions  of  mankind.  But  where- 
ever  from  other  causes  we  are  entitled  to  presume  aii 
Hellic  relationship,  there,  so  far  as  a  simple  etymology 
will  carry  us,  the  personal  appellatives  appear  to  run 
upon  ideas  derived  from  intellect,  power,  command, 
policy,  fame,  the  great  qualities  and  achievements  of 
war ;  in  short,  apart  from  religion,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  enter  mto  the  composition  of  nomenclature  at 
all,  all  the  ideas  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  those 
masculine  faculties  of  our  race,  in  which  its  perfection 
was  so  vividly  conceived  by  the  Greeks  to  reside. 

One  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Ho- 
meric Poems  is,  their  highly  forward  development  of 
political  ideas  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society^.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  these  were  of 
Ilellic  origin ;  because  the  fact  is  before  us,  that  they 
make  their  appearance  in  Homer  sinmltaneously  with 
the  universal  ascendancy  of  the  Hellic  over  the  Pelas- 
gian  tribes  wherever  they  were  in  contact;  and  because, 
in  comparing  the  two  nations  togetiier,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  the  greater  backwardness,  and  indo- 
cility,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Trojans'"  in  this  respect.  I 
assume,  therefore,  without  detailed  argument,  the  pe- 
culiar relation  between  the  Hellic  stock  and  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  Greece. 

For  similar  reasons  I  shall  touch  very  briefly  the 
relation  of  the  Hellic  tribes  to  the  martial  character  of 
Greece. 

We  may  consider  the  whole  Iliad,  which  representfi 

1  See  *  Studies  on  Policy/  •»  See  Studies  on  *  The  Trojiina.' 
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a  conflict  between  less  Pelasgic  ami  more  Pelasgic 
races,  and  which  gives  a  clear  sunerioritY  to  tlie  former, 
as  a  general  but  deeisite  testimony  to  this  fact, 
y  We  find  another  such  testimony,  i*ith  a  well  esta- 
blished historical  character,  in  the  comparison  between 
the  secondary  military  position  of  Athens  in  the  Iliad,  and 
its  splendid  distinctions  in  later  times.  It  is  true  indeed, 
tliat  the  Athenian  troops  are  mentioned  specifically  in 
the  attack  upon  the  ships,  together  with  the  Boeotians, 
Locrians,  Phthians,  and  Epeans  "',  Of  these  the  two 
latter  are  called  respectively /xf'ya^t'MO'  ^nd  i^atStfjifkvT€^\ 
the  Athenians  are  the  'laofe?  eXKe^hwve^,  an  epithet  of 
most  doubtful  character  as  applied  to  soldiers.  It 
seems  to  me  plain  that  Homer  by  no  means  meant  tlie 
particular  notice  of  these  five  divisions  for  a  mark  of 
honour:  they  fought  to  be  defeated,  and  be  does  not 
use  his  prime  Greeks  in  that  manner.  No  Pelopomie- 
glan  forces  are  named  as  havhig  been  engaged  on  this 
occasion*  Those  probably  were  the  (lower  of  the  army; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  that  the  troops  of 
Agamemnon  were  the  best".  Again,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  i-oference  to  the  Catalogue,  that  the  whole  force  of 
Middle  Greece  is  liere  in  battle  except  the  ^¥.tolians, 
the  contingent  of  Ulysses,  and  the  Abantes  (for  whom 
see  54^-4).  These  three  are  all  distinguished  races, 
whom  he  seems  purposely  to  have  excludcil  from  a  con- 
test, where  honour  was  not  to  be  gained.  The  military 
contrast,  then,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Athens, 
may  be  taken  to  be  established  :  and  with  it  coincides 
that  very  marked,  though  normal  and  pacific,  transition 
of  Attica  from  the  exclusively  Pelasgic  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  composite  Greek  character  °. 
The  passage  of  the  seventh  Iliad,  which  describes 
w  11.  3tiii.  685.  «  II  ii.  577,  "  Herod,  i.  56. 
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the  war  of  the  Pylians  with  the  Arcadians,  sugg« 
like  coiiciusioii. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  de  facto  Hellic  aseeud- 
ancjin  Greece  at  the  time  is,  with  reference  to  war  and 
the  strong  hand  even  more  than  to  policy,  a  full  pre- 
somption  of  their  title  to  bo  regarded  as  having  given 
birth  to  tlie  ppleiidid  military  genius  of  Greece, 

When,  for  the  business  of  the  Trojan  war,  Homer 
divides  the  two  great  traditive  deities  p,  and  assigns  ta 
the  Greeks  Pallas,  tlie  more  political,  energetic,  and 
intellectual  of  the  two,  to  the  Trojans  Apollo,  we  may 
take  this  as  of  itself  involving  an  assertion,  that  the 
high  arts  of  policy  and  war  were  peculiarly  Hellenic, 

We  come  now  to  the  principle  of  what  maybe  called 
corporal  education,  which  found  a  development  among 
tlie  Gi*eeks  more  fully  than  among  any  other  nation;' 
first,  in  gymnastic  exercises,  generally  pursued,  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  great  national  institution  of  the  Grames, 

"  There  were,"  says  Grote  *>,  "  two  great  holding  points 
in  common  for  every  section  of  Greeks.  One  was  the 
Amphictyonic  Assembly,  which  met  half  yearly,  alter- 
nately at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae ;  originally  and 
chiefly  for  common  religious  pur|>oses,  but  indirectly 
and  occasionally  embracing  political  and  social  objects 
along  with  them.  The  other  was,  the  public  festivals 
or  games,  of  which  the  Olympic  came  iirst  in  import- 
ance ;  next,  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  :  insti- 
tutions, which  combined  religious  solemnities  with  re- 
creative effusion  and  hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so 
imposing  and  so  unparalleled.  Amphictyon  represents 
the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius  the  second." 

This  passage  places  iu  an  extremely  clear  light  the 

relative  position  of  the  Games  and  the  Ampluctyouic 

P  See  Studies  on  Religion,  §ect.  a.       q  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  py  137, 
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assembly.  Tlje  Council  represented  a  religious  insti- 
tution, partaking  also  of  a  political  character.  The 
Games,  on  tbe  other  hanJ,  were  a  gymnastic  celebra- 
tion, made  aTailable  for  national  gatherings:  placed,  as 
a  matter  of  |)rinie  public  moment,  under  the  guard ian- 
Bhipofhigh  religious  solemnities,  and  referred  for  greater 
eflfect,  in  the  later  tradition,  to  some  person  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  extraction,  as  their  nominal  founder.  As 
the  objects  of  the  Games  and  the  Council  were  distinct, 
so  were  their  origin  and  history  different ;  and  this  dif- 
ference mounted  up  into  the  very  earliest  ages.  This 
18  clearly  proved  by  the  extra-historic  and  mytliical 
names  assigned  to  their  founders,  whose  faint  person- 
ality does  not  even  serve  to  repress  the  suggestion  of 
fiction,  conveyed  with  irresistible  force  by  etymological 
considerations.  But  the  legend,  though  a  legend  only, 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  probability,  by  assigning  to 
Anjphictyon  a  Thessalian  birth,  and  by  vindicating  at 
the  same  time  to  Aethlius  the  higher  honour  of  the 
immediate  paternity  of  Jupiter;  while,  by  placing  him 
in  Elis  it  secures  his  function  as  tbe  institutor  of  the 
oldest,  namely,  the  01\Tnpic  Games.  In  this  legend, 
too,  we  see  Hellenic  imagination  providing  for  its  own 
ancestral  honours  in  competition,  as  it  were,  with  those 
of  the  sister  institution,  Mhich  may  have  been  Pelasgian, 

The  foundation  of  Games  in  genere  appears  to  be 
traceable,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  upon  Homeric 
evidence,  to  the  Ilellic  tribes. 

The  lengthened  detail  of  the  Twenty-third  Iliad  is  of 
itself  enough  to  prove  their  importance,  as  an  insti- 
tution founded  in  the  national  habits  and  manners. 
We  must  not,  however,  rely  upon  the  absence  of  any 
similar  celebmtions,  or  even  allusions  to  them,  among 
the  Trojans;  since  their  condition,  in  the  circumtstances 
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of  tlio  war,  will  of  itself  account  for  it.  But  we  may 
observe  how  closely  it  beloDged  to  the  character  of  tlie 
greatest  heroes  to  excel  in  every  feat  of  gymnastic 
strength,  as  well  as  in  the  exercises  of  actual  warfare. 
The  kings  and  leading  chiefs  all  act  in  the  Games,  with 
the  r|ualified  exception  of  Agamemnon,  whose  dignity 
could  not  allow  him  to  be  actually  judged  by  his  infe- 
riors, but  yet  who  appeai-s  as  a  nominal  candidate,  and 
receives  the  compliment  of  a  prize,  though  spared  tbe 
contest  for  it;  and  with  the  exce]>tion  also  of  Achilles, 
who  could  not  conteud  for  his  own  prizes.  Again,  it  is 
a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Hellic  character  of 
public  Games,  that,  though  there  were  three  Athenian 
leaders  alive  during  the  action  of  the  Twenty-third 
Book,  none  of  them  took  any  part.  They  were  Mene- 
stheus,  Plieidas,  and  Bias.  Again,  the  speech  of  Ulysses 
to  Euryalus,  the  saucy  Phajacian^  with  the  acts  which 
followed  it,  strengtlien  the  general  testimony  of  the 
Iliad  upon  the  point.  So  does  the  prosecution  of  these 
exercises,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  even  by  the  Pha?- 
acians,  the  kindred  of  the  gods. 

So  much  for  the  general  idea  of  Games  in  Homer; 
but,  to  draw  the  distinction  with  any  force  between 
what  is  Hellic  and  what  is  Pelasgic,  we  must  refer  to 
those  passages  which  aftbrd  glimpses  of  the  earlier 
state  of  Greece,  and  see  what  light  they  afford  us. 

According  to  the  Homeric  text,  Elis  and  Corinth 
were  the  portions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  the  early 
notes  of  the  presence  of  the  Hellenic  races  are  most 
evident.  Now  of  these  Elis  had  the  greatest  and 
oldest  Greek  Games,  while  the  Isthmian  festival  at 
Corinth  was  held  to  stand  next  to  them. 

The   invention   of  these    gymnastic   exercises   was 

'  Od.  viii.  179. 
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'mscribcil  ill  tlio  later  inytliology  to  Mercury,  wlio  is  in 
Homer  a  Hellenic,  as  opposed  to  Pelasgian,  deity. 

Mercurt,  facunde  ncpos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feroa  raores  hominum  rcccntum 
VocG  formiisti  catus,  et  dccorae 
More  palfiBstrfD*. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Hermes  of  Homer 
bears  no  trace  of  this  fonction  :  but  we  have  no  proof 
in  Homer  of  the  formal  institution  of  Games  at  all, 
although  we  have  clear  signs  of  them  as  a  known  and 
familiar  practice ;  and  the  Mercury  of  the  poems  is 
even  yet  more  Pboenician  than  he  is  Hellenic.  Ari- 
stophanes* produces  the'Ep^ijy'Ei^a'ywi'rop,  and  supph'cs 
a  fresh  link  of  connection  by  referring  to  ayosv€q  in 
music,  as  well  as  in  feats  of  corporal  strength  and  skill 
So  does  Pindar". 

In  truth,  these  Games  were  the  exercise  and  pleasure 
of  the  liighest  orders  only.  For  we  see  that,  in  Homer's 
Twenty-third  Book,  not  a  single  person  takes  a  part  in 
any  of  the  eight  matches  that  is  not  actually  named 
among  the  fiy^fxove^  and  Kolpayot  of  the  Catalogue,  with 
three  such  exceptions  as  really  confirm  the  rule.  They 
are  Antilochus,  the  heir  apparent  of  Pylos,  Teucer  the 
brother  of  Ajax,  and  Epeus,  (only  however  in  the  boxing 
match,)  who  appears  from  the  Odyssey'*  to  have  been  a 
I>erson  of  importance,  as  he  contrived  the  stratagem  of 
the  horse.  Even  the  (toXo^  avro^owiog,  the  iron  lump, 
part  of  the  booty  of  Achilles,  had  formerly  been  used 
for  the  sport  only  of  a  kingy. 

The  Greek  Games  presuppose  leisure,  and  therefore 
the  accumulation  of  property,  or  the  concentrated  pos- 


•  Hor.  Od.  i.  TO,  I, 

^  PIutuB  1 162. 

u  ?yih,  ii.  18.     Nem,  x.  98. 


Istlim.  i.  85. 

«  Od.  viii.  493.  3d.  592. 
y  H.  xjtiii.  8^7. 
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session  of  lands:  but  this  coniports  much  more  with  Hel- 
lenic than  with  what  we  know  of  Pelasgic  society,  in 
which  we  do  not  find  the  same  signs  as  in  the  former,  of 
an  aristocracy  occupying  the  middle  place  between  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  royal  house.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine another  part  of  the  Homeric  e\idence. 

In  the  EleveiUh  Iliad,  Nestor's  legend  acquaints  us 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Pylians  and 
Elians,  Neleus  the  king  appropriated  a  ])art  of  the 
Pylian  spoil,  in  resjiect  of  a  '  debt*  owed  him  in  Elis, 
the  nature  of  which  he  explains^  : 

r^ffcrajoes  d^Aot^Jpot  hmoi  avroicnv  0)(€(r(^w^ 
iXOovm  pttT  iieOKa*  iiipl  Tpl-nobos  yap  ifiiKkoif 
$€V<r€(TdaC  TOVi  5'  av$t  draf  avbpiav  Auycias 

There  were  then,  it  is  plain,  chariot  races  regularly 
established  (for  the  Games  are  here  spoken  of  without 
explanation,  as  a  matter  familiarly  known)  inOIympia: 
and  this  was  during  the  boyhood  of  Nestor,  or  about  two 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  tribes,  which 
we  here  see  concerned  in  these  Games,  are  first,  the 
Pylians,  and  next  the  Elians,  of  whom  Augeas  was  king. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry  % 
that  both  of  these  tribes  were  Hellic,  and  not  Pelas- 
gian.  Yet  certainly  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  di- 
rectly the  non-participation  of  Pelasgians  in  the  games. 

There  is  however  another  passage  of  our  useful  friend 
Nestor  in  the  Twenty-third  Book,  which  supplies  in  some 
degree  even  this  form  of  evidence.     '  AVould,'  says  be 
in  his  usual  phrase,  *  would  I  were  young  and  strong^/ 
ui^  OTTOTf  Kp€LOVT  ^ AfxapvyK^a  OdiiTov  *E7reio2 

Here  is  a  distinct  testimony  to  the  custom  of  funeral 

Games  in  Elis,  nearly  two  generations  before  the  Troica* 

*  11,  xi,  699-703.         •  Vid  inf.  «cct.  viii.         ^  xxiii.  62^. 
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They  cnibraced,  as  we  find  further  down  in  the  record, 
I,  Chariot  races,  with  the  best  prize;  2.  Boxing; 
3,  Wrestling;  4.  Running;  and  5.  Hurling  the  spear. 
But  we  have  a  further  most  valuable  passage*  There 
was  no  person  present,  says  Nestor,  equal  to  myself; 
and  then  he  adds  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  tlie 
races  that  furnished  the  company : 

For  the  Epeans  (or  Elians)  and  Pylians,  I  repeat  the  refer- 
ence already  made.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  the  iEtolians, 
the  subjects  of  CEneusand  his  illustrious  family,  belonged 
to  the  same  stock.  I  do  not  inquire  whether^  as  they 
were  always  in  later  times  held  to  belong  to  the  ^Eolian 
branch  of  the  Greeks,  so  their  name  may  have  been 
radically  akin  to,  or  identical  with,  the  name  of  iEohis, 
which  is  often  with  Homer  Ar^Xo?.  But  we  find  Melea- 
ger  (independently  of  the  reference  to  hini,  evidently  as 
&  great  national  hero,  in  the  Catalogued)  selected  by 
Phoenix  for  the  subject  of  an  episode  of  great  length,  and 
held  out  as  a  warning  and  example  to  Achilles*^.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  he  would  have  chosen  no  charac- 
ter for  this  purpose,  except  that  of  an  hero  of  pure  Hellic 
origin.  And  the  description  of  Tydeus,  the  fiither  of 
Diomed,  by  the  epithet  AiVwXio?*',  again  serves  to  iden- 
tify the  j^.tolian  name  with  the  Hellic  races. 

The  tribes  present,  then,  at  the  Games  were  all  Hellic, 
and  they  were  all  conterminous:  the  Epean  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pylians.  neighbours  on  the  South,  the  Jltolians 
from  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  strait,  which  was  the 
most  frequented  passage  into  Peloponnesu!^,  In  fact,  it 
was  evidently  an  assemblage  of  the  neighbouring  tribes; 
but  with  a  most  remarkable   exception,  that  of  the 

c  II.  ii.  642.  <*  H.  ix,  529-99.  *  B.  iv.  399. 
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eastern  neighbours  of  Elis,  those  same  ArcadianSj  whom 
by  many  signs  Me  are  enabled  to  conclude  to  have  been 
Pelasgian.  t 

A  third  instance  in  which  Ilomcr  notices  gym aastic 
exercises,  is  in  II.  iv.  389.  Here  Tydeus,  having  gone  to 
Thebes,  finds  a  solemn  banquet  proceeding  in  the  palace 
of  Eteocles.  Alone  among  many,  and  on  questionable 
terms  with  his  hosts,  he  nevertheless  at  once  challeDges 
them  to  gymnastic  games,  and  beats  them  all. 

oAA*  oy  a.^BMvtiv  -npOKoXiptro,  TrtliTa  J'  €ViKa 

Acha\in,  that  is  Hellene,  himself,  he  is,  if  not  among 
Hellenes,  yet  among  the  members  and  adherents  of 
that  Ph<jenician  dynasty  whicli  had  established  itself,  to 
all  appearance,  in  Boeotia,  at  a  somewhat  early  date : 
even  as,  at  a  period  slightly  later ^  Minos  establtsheil 
from  Phoenicia  a  Throne  in  Crete,  which  soon  became 
wholly  Greek  in  character; 

And  again,  in  II.  xxiii,  678-80,  we  are  told,  that 
llecisteus,  on  tlie  death  of  (Edipus,  went  to  Thebes  to 
the  even  then  customary  funeral  Games,  and  there  was 
victor  over  all  the  KaSfjLEtaji^ei  who  opposed  him,  by  the 
aid  of  Minerva.  Euryalus,  the  son  of  IVIecisteus,  w^aa 
an  Argive,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Diomed  and 
Sthenelus.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  faerCy 
as  in  the  last  case. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  any  one  of  these  cases 
to  connect  the  gymnastic  celebrations  with  the  Pelas- 
gian,  but  every  thing  to  associate  them  with  the  Hellic 
races. 

Of  the  Greek  Games,  the  Pythian  are  those  which, 
as  being  under  Apollo,  might  most  be  suspected  of 


f  Sup.  pp.  167,243,  and  see  'The  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey.' 
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Pulasgic  ori*fin.  But  these  did  not  apparently  begin 
as  a  national  gymnastic  festival  until  about  586  B,  C? 
The  Olympic  contests  had  then  been  regularly  re- 
corded for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  since  776  B.  C, 
And  in  the  laws  of  Solon  there  was  a  reward  of  500 
drachms  for  every  Athenian  who  should  gain  an 
Olympic  prize,  of  100  only  for  an  Lsthmian :  while  of 
the  Nemean  and  Pythian  Games,  as  being  merely  local, 
they  take  no  notice.  So  these  Games,  besides  being  se- 
condary, belonged  to  times  much  later,  and  also  purely 
Hellenic. 

The  Panatbenaic  Games  are  apparently  of  similar  date. 
And  with  this  evidence  from  the  earlier  historic  times 
before  us,  no  importance  can  attach  to  a  tradition  so  late 
as  that  of  Pausanias,  who  makes  Theseus  found  the  Pau- 
atlienaica,  and  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  the  XvKata^^ 
But  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  reporting  this 
tradition  he  adds,  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  much 
older,  that  they  mounted  to  the  very  highest  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  Kpovo^  and  Jupiter  were 
said  to  have  contended  at  them  for  prizes.  Again, 
great  fame  attached  to  the  Games  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  Acastus  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Pelias.  Stcsichorus,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century, 
wTote  a  poem  upon  them ;  but  Pelias,  the  brother  of 
Neleus,  and  son  of  Tyro,  (having  Neptune  for  his 
father,)  was  of  undoubted  Ilcllic  origin*. 

Minor  instances  of  the  addiction  of  the  Ilellic  races 
to  Games  may  be  found  in  tlie  constant  practice  of  the 
Ithaoan  Suitors,  and  in  the  resort  of  the  Myrmidons 
before  Troy,  during  the  seclusion  of  Achilles,  to  this 
method  of  beguiling  their  timeJ. 

llje  case  stands  only  a  little  less  distinctly  as  to  song. 

%  Orot^'s  Hist.  iL  322.  ''  Paua.  viii,  2. 1. 

i  Orot^V  Hist.  Greece.  1. 160.  i  11.  ii*  773. 
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There  is  an  aoiSo^  in  the  palace  of  Priam,  as  well 
as  111  that  of  Ulysses;  one  in  that  of  Aganiemuou, 
and  one  in  that  of  Alcinous,  The  Muses  are  Olympian 
Muses*  Olympus  geographically  was  quite  as  much 
Hellie  as  Pelasgian,  and  in  every  other  sense,  as  I 
believe,  far  more.  We  may  perhaps  most  fairly  esti- 
mate its  national  character,  by  contrasting  the  Jupiter 
of  Olympus  with  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  and  the  home 
of  the  large  and  varied  group  of  Grecian  gods  with  the 
solitary  grandeur  which  aftbrds  a  tmce  of  tlie  old  Pe- 
lasgian worship-  In  this  view  Olympus  and  the  Muses 
will  be  clearly  Hellie,  Further  J,  Thamyris  in  his  boast 
supposes  the  Muses  to  be  contending  against  him  at  the 
public  matches.  If  I  have  been  correct  in  tracing  such 
matches  to  an  Hellie  source,  Thamyris  must  have  re- 
garded the  Muses  as  Hellie  when  he  made  this  suppo- 
sition. Again,  Thamyris  himself  is  a  OphE^  that  is  to 
say,  a  highknder:  this  connects  him  with  the  Helli  of 
the  hills,  not  with  the  Pelasgians  of  the  more  open 
country.  The  place,  too,  where  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  upon  Thamyris,  is  in  the  dominions  of  Pylus: 
which,  at  any  rate  for  a  term  equal  to  three  generations 
before  tlie  Troica,  had  been  Aclucan,  that  is,  Hellie 't. 
Apollo  was  doubtless  an  object  of  Pelasgian  worship: 
the  Apollo  of  Homer  however  is  not  confined  to  the 
Pelasgians,  but  is  by  many  signs,  scattered  throughout 
the  poems,  placed  in  close  as  well  as  friendly  relations 
with  the  whole  Greek  nation.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  his  acceptance  of  the  propitiation  and  prayer 
offered  by  Calchas.  In  truth,  though  it  is  his  busines-s 
as  the  organ  of  Jn|)itcr,  to  assist  the  Trojans,  lie  no 
where  shows  any  of  that  hostility  to  their  opponents, 
which  Neptune  and  Juno  show  to  them. 

i  II.  ii.  597,  a 

^  On  Pelasgian  music  see  Mullcr's  Doriaii«,  I  p.  367  (tnmsl.) 
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In  later  times,  the  traditions  of  Or|>hens,  Miisasus, 
find  Euuiolpus,  always  OpfiKe^,  supiiorted  tlie  trudition 
which  derives  Greek  song  from  the  mountain  tribes. 

Why  has  Arcadia  a  muse  of  her  o\mi,  but  because 
tlje  Pelasgian  poetry  is  not  the  Hellic?  and  does  not 
the  reputed  character  of  that  muse  oblige  us  to  assign 
a  Hellic  origin  to  the  higher  national  poetry  ? 

Hesiod,  as  author  of  the  Works  and  Days,  ia  so 
enormously  different  from  Homer  in  his  frame  of  mind, 
as  well  as  Ids  diction,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace,  even  in 
the  most  general  form,  a  complete  national  affinity 
between  them.  The  Theogony,  by  its  subject,  brought 
him  nearer  to  Homer,  but  it  is  quite  destitute  of  the 
lieroic  power  and  fire :  a  calm  and  low-toned  beauty,  as 
in  the  legend  of  the  Ages,  is  all  to  which  Hesiod  ever 
rises.  To  my  conjecture,  he  seems  to  personify  the 
one-stringed  instrument  which  might  suffice  for  Pelas- 
gian  gong:  while  the  Diapason  of  nonier,  embracing 
with  its  immeasurable  sweep  things  small  and  things 
great,  things  sublime  and  things  homely,  all  objects 
that  human  experience  had  suggested,  and  all  thoughts 
that  the  soul  of  man  had  imagined  or  received,  presents 
to  us  that  Greek  mind,  full,  varied,  energetic,  lively, 
profound,  exact,  which  was  destined  to  give  form  for  so 
many  ages  to  the  genius  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  however  part  from  this  subject,  and  leave 
tlie  Hellenic  races  in  possession  of  the  honour  of  having 
principally  contributed  to  mould  the  powerful  imagina* 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  without  noticing  the  opposite  con- 
elusion  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  admirable  *  Handbook 
of  Architecture.' 

He  ti'eats  the  Greek  nation  as  made  up  chiefly  of  two 
ingredients,  the  Dorian  and  the  Pelasgian.  He  takes 
the  Greeks  of  the  Trojan  Epoch  to  have  been  Pelas- 
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gian,  and  so  to  liave  continued  until  the  return  of  the 
Heraclida}.  Then,  according  to  bhn,  began  the  Hel- 
lenic, which  he  treats  as  synonymous  with  the  Doric, 
preponderance ;  and,  having  Sparta  before  him  as  the  one 
great  Hellic  type,  he  observes  that  the  race  was  far 
better  adapted  "  for  the  arts  of  war  and  self-govern- 
ment, than  for  the  softer  arts  of  poetry  and  peace  *^.*' 

But  the  supposition  of  a  Pelasgic  supremacy  in  Ho- 
meric Greece,  is  contrary  to  all  tlie  evidence  afforded 
by  the  text  of  Homer,  and,  T  think  we  may  add,  to  the 
belief  alike  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  Even  the 
limited  part  of  the  Homeric  evidence  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  names "EXXa?  and  "EXXiyi/ey,  seems  large 
enough  to  overthrow  any  such  hypothesis.  Though  the 
Dorian  race  was  Hellenic,  it  was  apparently  a  late  out- 
groAvth  from  the  stock,  and  has  no  pretension  whatever 
to  be  considered  as  the  universal  type  of  its  products. 
In  Sparta,  the  excessive  development  of  policy  was 
doubtless  unfavourable  to  human  excellence  in  other 
forms ;  among  others,  to  poetry  and  art.  Still,  neither 
verse,  music,  nor  architecture  are  disconnected  from  the 
Dorian  name  and  race.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to 
refer  tlie  war-poetry  of  the  Iliad,  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  for  its  origin  to  a  people  so  un warlike,  in  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  changeful,  romantic,  and  poetic 
side  of  war,  as  the  PelasgL 

The  adventurous  tone  and  tenour  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  its  wide  range  over  the  world,  and  over  the  sea, 
are  as  little  in  keeping  with  what  we  can  see  of  Pelas- 
gic  habits  in  the  heroic  age.  Above  all,  that  largeness 
and  unimpaired  universality  of  type,  wdiieh  belongs  to 
human  character  as  drawn  by  Homer,  and  especially 

^  Fergusson'a  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,  book  vi. 
chtip.  i. 
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to  Acliilles  and  Ulysses,  demonstrate  (I  cannot  use  a 
weaker  wurd)  tliut  all  tbe  materials  of  Grecian  greatness 
were  in  his  time  fullj  ripened. 

At  the  same  tirae  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  that 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  been  endowed  with  a  high 
sense  of  beauty.  Not  that  Homer  appears  to  liavo  had 
a  vivid  conception  of  beauty  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture, their  great  reputed  accomplishment;  for  he 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  bad  little  idea  of  orna- 
ment in  buildings,  beyond  the  blaze  of  plates  of  po- 
lished metal :  far  different  here  from  what  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  in  defiling  with  dress,  or  armour,  or  the  forms 
of  men  and  horses.  But  we  have  before  us  the  fact  that 
through  Athens  itself  preeminently,  and  likewise  through 
its  colonies  to  the  east,  the  Greek  race  earned  in  after- 
times  the  \QTy  highest  honours  in  poetry  and  tlie  fine 
arts.  Ou  the  one  hand,  however,  a  large  share  of  these 
honoui's,  especially  in  early  times,  fell  to  the  sliare  of 
the  race  called  .li^olian,  which  was  clearly  Heltic,  and  a 
principal  part  of  the  Ilellic  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
Arcadia,  which  remained  more  purely  Pelasgiau,  while 
Atlrens  received  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  never  attained  to 
high  distinction  in  art,  nor  rose  above  a  modest  and  tran- 
quil strain  of  verse.  The  great  tragedians  and  tlie  great 
artists  were  of  a  race  the  most  composite  in  all  Greece, 
The  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  whatever 
the  Pelasgians  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  re- 
sult, liowever  they  may  have  afforded  for  poetry  and 
art  (as  also  they  did  for  war)  a  good  raw  material,  it 
was  only  when  in  combination  with  other  elements  from 
other  sources,  that  they  could  attain  to  great  practical 
excellence.  A  lively  sense  of  beauty  is, doubtless, not  only 
a  condition,  but  even  a  foundation :  yet  a  great  organ- 
ising power  is  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
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great  works  of  imagination,  as  it  was  to  Lycurgus  for 
tbo  Spartan  constitution,  or  to  Aristotle  for  pbilosophi- 
eal  analysis  and  construction ;  and  this  was  the  com- 
mandiog  and  sovereign  faculty  in  a  mind  sucb  as  that 
of  Homer. 

Tlio  connection  between  the  Homeric  Greeks  and 
the  traditions  of  huntsmen  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  Homer.  His  bunting  legends,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  his  bunting  similes,  are  so  many  signs  of  it; 
and  many  indications,  I  tliink,  concur  towards  forming 
a  belief  that  the  Greeks  owed  their  fondness  for  the 
chace  to  their  Hellie,  not  to  their  Pelasgic  habits  and 
blood . 

I  take  first  the  relation  between  Achilles  and  bis 
instructors.  Cliiron  wns  the  teacher  of  Achilles  in  the 
surgical  art,  while  Phcenix  had  charge  of  his  higher 
education.  Surgery  and  war  would  obviously  go  to- 
gether. But  Chiron  too  gave  his  father  the  ashen 
spear  from  Pelion,  which  none  but  Achilles  could  wield; 
he  was  the  most  civilized  (SiKatoraroi)  of  the  Centaurs, 
the  one  to  whom  the  ideas  of  right,  on  which  society  is 
founded,  were  most  congenial.  But  he  seems  to  dwell 
on  Mount  Pelion,  not  like  Phoenix,  in  tlie  court  of  Pe- 
Icus ;  he  is,  therefore,  without  doubt,  a  huntsman,  and 
is  in  fact  a  fink  between  the  old  and  rude,  and  the  new 
and  more  civilized  life  of  the  Hellie  tribes. 

Again,  Of  the  Hellie  legends  of  Homer,  which  aro 
not  iu  all  very  numerous,  two  have  hunting  for  their 
subject;  as, 

1.  That  of  the  Calydonian  Boar  in  IL  ix* 

2.  That  of  the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  court  of  An- 
tolycus,  in  Od,  xix. 

Now  tliese  two  legends  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
poems,  that  do  not  relate  to  wan     Though  the  Trojans 
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iwclt  by  Ida,  we  never  bear  of  their  hunts:  but  their 
princes  feed  slicep  upon  its  slopes,  or  tend  horses  in  the 
plain  below. 

Even  apart  from  particular  evidence,  we  might  pre- 
sume that,  if  the  nation  derived  its  warlike  turn  from 
a  Ilellic  source,  so  it  must  likewise  have  been  with 
hunting,  which  was  next  of  kin  to  war. 

Lastly,  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  helps  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  otherwise  an  anomaly  in  the  poems. 
Diana  fights  on  the  Trojan  side :  yet  we  find  no  evi- 
dence that  she  was  worsliipped  amoiig  the  Trojans,  or 
even  known  to  them  in  the  character,  in  which  she  has 
the  greatest  mythical  celebrity.  She  is  mentioned  but 
once,  I  think,  among  them ;  it  is  by  Andromache,  and  that 
is  as  having  put  a  perioil  to  her  mother's  life',  nowhere 
in  her  character  as  a  huntress.  But  among  the  Greeks 
she  constantly  appears  otherwise  than  as  in  connection 
with  death.  Her  epithets,  ay poreptj^  Kc\aS€ii/ij,  lo'^eaipa^ 
are  far  more  suitable  to  the  huntress,  than  to  the  more 
t*olemn  function  of  the  ministry  of  Death  among  human 
beings.  Again,  Helen  is  compared  to  her  in  appear- 
ance* The  calamities  of  the  Kalydonians  came  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  a,s  to  her  worship 
on  a  particular  occasion  ^ ;  and  the  particular  punish- 
ment inflicted  is  the  sending  a  wild  boar  upon  them. 
Nausicaa  "  is  elaborately  compared  to  her,  and  in  this 
simile  she  is  described  as  hunting  in  Taygetus  and 
Erymanthns.  Thus  while  among  the  more  Pelasgic 
Tmjans,  she  appears  only  in  virtu©  of  the  relation  to 
death  which  (we  shall  find)  she  holds  from  a  traditive 
source*^;  it  is  the  Ilellic  influence,  which  superadds  the 
mythical  and  imaginative  attributes  of  the  beautiful 

*  Tl  vi.  428.  ™  n.  ix.  533.  "  OcL  vi.  102. 
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huntress :  and  wliicl],  in  so  doing,  supplies  a  marked 
proof  of  tlie  afldiction  of  the  Hellic  tribes  to  that  pursuit. 
It  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  the  turn  of  the  Greeks 
for  navigation  ought  to  he  referred  in  any  degree  to  a 
Pelasgian  source.  Plainly,  if  there  was  such  a  source, 
it  was  not  the  main  one.  We  have  seen  that  only  tlie 
most  elementary  words  connected  with  propulsion  by 
rowing*  appear  to  bear  any  sign  on  them  of  proceeding 
from  that  stock.  We  cannot  argue  from  the  maritime 
excellence  of  the  Athenians  at  a  much  later  date  to 
their  nautical  character  in  the  time  of  Homer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  ethnical  changes,  which  in  the 
mean  time  they  had  gradually,  but  most  thoroughly,  un- 
dergone. On  the  other  hand,  our  finding  the  pure  Pe- 
lasgian  population  of  Arcadia  resorting  to  the  inland 
country,  and  wiiolly  destitute  of  ships,  affords  a  nega- 
tive indication.  A  stronger,  and  indeed  very  remark- 
able one,  is  supplied  by  t!ie  total  want  of  ships  among 
the  Trojans,  notwithstanding  that  their  situation  was 
one  highly  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  maritime 
power.  Yet  Paris  needed  to  have  ships  built  for  him 
in  order  to  effect  hts  tour?,  and  the  buil'ling  of  them 
appears  in  the  Iliad  as  having  been  an  event  of  much 
note  in  Troy.  On  the  other  hand,  Homer  is  full  of  in- 
dications of  the  locomotive  tendencies  of  the  Hellic 
races.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  wide  circle 
embraced  in  the  adventures  of  Hercules:  the  offer  of 
Jlcnelaus^  to  accompany  Telemachus  on  a  jouniey  about 
Greece:  the  sojourn  of  Neoptolem us'' in  Scyros:  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  Jdomeneus*  to  Sparta  before  the  war  :  the 
marriage  of  Theseus^  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete  : 
the  journey  of  Nestor^'  into  Thessaly:    the   pleasure 

P  IK  V.  62.  q  Od.  XY.  80.  '  Od.  xi.  506. 
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visits  of  Aiitiilyous  tu  Ithaca,  and  c»f  the  yoinig  Ulysses* 
to  Autolycus:  the  evident  faiiiiliarity  of  the  Poet  with 
the  idea  of  travelling  to  recover  rlebt.«i> :  tlie  existence 
of  places  of  wide  resort  for  Games  and  Oracles'':  the 
custom  of  assenibhiig  from  a  group  of  districts  at  the 
funerals  of  great  inen^:  nay,  the  very  choice  of  the 
voyages  of  Ulysses  for  the  subject  of  so  great  a  part 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  lengthened  tour  of  Afenelaus. 
And  while  the  Pelasgians  appear  to  be  akin  to  the 
land-hiving  Egyptians,  we  have  tbund  the  Hellenes  to  be 
strongly  sympathetic  in  character  with  the  Phoenicians, 
the  great  masters  of  navigation  in  the  heroic  ago. 

From  the  sjieech  of  the  Pseudo- Ulysses  in  the 
Fourteenth  Odyssey >  Me  have  the  strongest  evidence 
that  navigation  and  agricultural  pursuits,  wliich  were 
those  of  the  Pelasgians»  stood  in  sharp  opjmsition  to 
one  another.  He  could  not  bear  tillage,  l»ut  loved 
ships  and  warh. 

ffiyoi*  bt  ^in  ov  fpi\ov  yfir^ 
oW  olit<»i<ft€\ii),  ijrt  Tptfpii  aykaa  TiKrw 
dXA(£  fwi  aUl  i^€$  iin'ipeTfiot  ^(Xoi  Tjaav 

It  is  also  plain,  from  two  circumstances  at  least,  that 
Homer  regarded  travelling  as  one  great  means  of  men- 
tal and  practical  culture.  One  is,  that  he  describes  this 
benefit  as  attained  in  the  case  of  his  great  hero  Ulysses ; 

Tile  other  is  that,  in  the  very  remarkable  simile  of  the 
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Tlioiit^lit,  he  t:reat8  travelling  as  the  great  stimulus  t^ 
the  growth  of  the  mind  of  man  : 

wj  5'  or  &f  at^  v6o$  ^vipofj  5s  r*  km  ttoXKtiv 

Both  as  to  navigation  then,  and  as  to  looomotionr 
which  stand  nearly  related  to  each  other,  it  would  fteem 
that  we  ought  probably  to  regard  the  Hellic  stock  as 
the  parent  of  the  Greek  accomplishment. 

After  this  laborious  and  microscopic  investigation" 
we  may  now  be  justified  in  taking  a  survey  more  at 
ease  of  the  ground  which  we  have  traversed  so  slowly, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  embody  our  general  results  in 
a  rude  sketch  of  the  succession,  places,  and  fimctions  of 
the  two  great  races  of  early  Greece, 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  what  has  been  produced  in 
tlie  way  of  proof,  T  will  proceed  to  fill  up  its  inter* 
stices  with  such  conjectures  as  probable  reasoning  will 
supply. 

The  Greek  nation  was  originally  formed  of  two  great 
coefficients,  the  Hellic  and  Pelasgic  races  respectively: 
and  there  is  no  evidence,  that  anv  other  race  entered 
largely  into  its  composition,  or  modified  it  sensibly: 
although  individual  foreigners  or  companies  of  emi- 
grants, which  left  little  impression  on  the  names  of 
districts  or  races,  may  notwithstanding  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  from  time  to  time.  We  may  con- 
sider the  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  other  pre-Hellenic 
tribes  as  branches  of  the  Pelasgian  family,  or  as  akin 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  Hellic  stem. 

There  is  Homeric  and  post-Homeric  evidence,  which 
seems  to  shew  us  the  Pelasgians  established  through 

«*  II.  XV.  80. 
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Greece  from  Macedonia  in  the  nortlu  to  Crete  in  the 
south  :  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere  beyond  the* 
borders  of  Greece. 

It  is  on  the  whole  most  probable,  that  the  Pelasgians 
principally  entered  Greece  from  the  south  by  Crete ; 
but  they  may  have  entered  it  in  both  directions.  Tn 
either  caise,  there  is  no  other  people  to  disjjute  with 
them  in  continental  Greece  the  title  of  its  first  regular 
settlers.  They  chose  their  habitations  in  the  plains, 
and  were  essentially  a  lowland  people.  It  is  even  likely 
that  thev  derive  tlieir  name  from  this  characteristic, 
and  that  it  marks  them  at  once  as  agriculturists. 

As  respectfi  the  religion  of  Greece,  its  most  essential 
features  were  prol»ably  common  to  the  two  races:  a 
principle  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  lielli,  by  a 
kind  of  natural  succession,  become  the  wardens  and 
interpreters  of  the  great  Pelasgian  shrine  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona. 

The  first  form  of  the  religion  of  Greece  was  probably 
due  to  the  Pelasgians;  and  nioreover  it  wonid  appear 
to  be  from  them  that  it  received,  in  the  main,  its  ritual 
and  liierarchical,  as  contradistinguished  from  its  ima* 
ginative,  development.  They  appear  to  have  incorpo- 
rated it  in  visible  institutions,  and  to  have  given  social 
order  to  the  country ;  probably  in  that  form  in  which 
men  live  sparsely,  and  not  in  the  large  aggregations  of 
considerable  cities.  But  social  order  in  any  form  im- 
plies some  means  of  defence  against  tlie  lawless:  and 
we  must  view"  the  Pelasjyrians  as  bavinsr  introduced  the 
construction  of  works  of  this  class,  which  were  tlien  of 
prime  necessity  to  the  existence  of  communities.  Their 
standing  pursuit  was  evidently  that  of  agriculture  :  the 
only  link  of  coimection  establishetl  by  Homer  l)etween 
them  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  is  the  doubtful  one  of  tho 
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epithetf»  treptKaWca  and  K-aXa'^  applied  to  tlie  arclntepture 
of  the  palaces  of  Priani  and  Paris  respectively- 

Iii  general,  tlie  Pelasgian  race,  tbough  without  the 
vivid  temperament  of  the  Hellic  tribes,  yet  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  both  brave  and  solid  in  character. 

The  stream  of  Pelasgic  immigration,  flowing  chiefly 
northward,  is  met  by  the  counter-stream  of  Ilellic 
tribes,  proceeding  from  the  highland  nation  of  the  Helli, 
which  had  taken  its  seat  in  the  nmuntains  to  the  iiortli 
of  Thessaly. 

They  in  their  southwanl  course  overspread  the  same 
countries  which  the  Petasgi  had  already  occupied ;  suc- 
cessive tribes  of  immigrants  going  forth  from  the  parent 
stock  at  different  times,  as  the  pressure  of  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  required  it,  and  under 
different  names,  taken  in  all  likelihood  from  their 
leaders. 

In  the  nest  of  mountaineers,  barbarism,  or  at  least 
rudeness,  continues :  but  as  the  young  broods  go  forth, 
and  make  their  way  into  more  favourable  conditions  of 
physical  and  social  life,  their  great  capacities  for  deve- 
lo]mieut  find  scope,  and  they  rapidly  assume  a  new 
character. 

By  their  greater  energy  and  activity,  they  became 
everywhere  the  dominant  race.  Policy  and  war  fell 
into  their  hands  ;  they  sup|ilied  the  more  vigorous^  in- 
tellectual, and  imaginative  element  in  the  wonderful 
eonijtosition  of  the  Greek  mind.  Of  the  Pelasgiau 
iniaginatiou  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  a  definite  man- 
ner: but  it  probably  had  not  that  masculine  tone^  and 
energetic  movement,  when  alone,  which  marks  the 
mind  of  Greece. 

Far  more  expansive  than  their  Pelasgian  antecessors, 
^  II  vi.  34^,315. 
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the  Hellic  tribes  availed  themselves  of  the  great  advan- 
tages whieh  tile  country  offers  for  extended  navigation, 
which  was  so  essential  as  a  means  both  of  coninuiuica- 
tlon»  ami  of  attracting  the  elements  of  civilization  from 
abroad.  They  were  apt  pupils  under  apt  instructors, 
the  Phoenician  mariners,  Tliey  developed  the  Pehisgic 
religion  into  their  more  enlarged  and  diversified  my- 
thology: they  idealized  the  visible  world  together  with 
human  nature,  and  established  those  peculiar  and  perva- 
sively poetical  relations  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
spheres  of  existence,  whicli  are  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  Their  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  led  them 
to  adorn  both  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man  with  the 
attributes  of  deity,  while  their  imaginative  power  con- 
tinually prompted  them  both  to  clothe  celestial  objects 
in  shapes  borrowed  from  the  visible  world,  and  to  e(piip 
the  gods  with  sentiments  and  passions  drawn  from  the 
sphere  of  every  day  experience. 

They  likewise  brought  with  them  the  gymnastic  ele- 
ment of  t!ie  Greek  system,  tlie  education  c^f  the  body; 
and  they  made  provision  for  this  education,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  powerful  means  of  national  union,  in  the 
Games  which  became  so  famous  through  so  many 
ages. 

The  same  qualities  which  found  employment  in 
ftishioning  the  relations  of  earth  to  heaven,  were  like- 
wise busy  in  uniting  the  past  with  the  [jresent,  by  the 
agency  of  history  in  the  fonn  of  song. 

Of  this  race  were  the  Aclueajis,  who  by  their  power 
and  extension  through  Greece,  gave  to  it  and  to  its 
people  their  first  famous  designation,  that  which  they 
bore  in  the  Homeric  times.  From  the  same  source  pro- 
ceeded all  the  Hellenes,  derivatively  so  called,  and  the 
Myrmidons.  Under  the  groat  Achaiim  name»  understood 
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ill  its  s|jecial  sense,  are  probably  included  with  the 
Pelupids,  tbc  Fjiians,  Cephalleiiians,  Epeaiis,  Myrmi- 
dons, Loerians.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  tliat  it  did  not 
also  inchitle  those  jfelid  families  whose  power  and  ex- 
tension subsequently  iinjiressed  large  portions  of  Greece 
with  the  .^xjliaii  name. 

While  imperial  cares  and  aims,  and  the  refinements 
tnd  enjf)yment8,  together  with  the  stir,  movement,  and 
solicitude  of  life,  fell  to  the  Hellic  portion  of  the  Greek 
societies,  and  took  its  form  from  them,  the  Pelasgian 
element,  tliough  depressed  below  the  surface,  continued 
to  live  and  act  with  vigour;  it  predominated  in  the 
classes  which  form  the  solid  .stib^traf.mn  of  society,  those 
on  which  rural  industry*  if  not  tliose  on  which  mechani- 
cal pursuits  depended,  and  from  which  the  ujiper  sur- 
face, when  exhausted  l>y  tlie  prolonged  perforaiance  of 
its  functions,  may  di*aw  in  every  society  successive 
stocks  of  new  materials  to  renovate  its  vital  forces. 

While  Homer  himself  seems  to  represent  the  un- 
bounded wealth  and  fulness,  and  the  manifohl  and 
versatile  f>ower,  of  the  composite  (Jreck  niind»  we 
appear  to  have,  in  the  rural  strains  of  Hesiod,  if  not  in 
the  unenlivened  theogonic  traditions  ascribed  to  him, 
the  jugst  and  natural  exemplification  of  all  that  we 
might  expect  in  a  Pelasgic  poet. 

hi  later,  as  well  as  in  Ph)meric  times,  the  Arcadians 
seem  in  the  most  marked  manner  to  have  exhibited 
the  Pelasgic  asj^ect  of  the  Greek  mind  and  life :  and 
they  show  it  much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Hellic 
races,  as  that  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Norman  chivalry. 
Like  the  Saxons,  it  was  not  in  bravery  that  they  failed : 

they  were  €y^€a-i/Jnt>poi  and  e-n-ia^n/uievoi  TToXefJLtl^eiv  I  bllt 
in  energy  and  pa^ision,  and  likewise  in  governing  and 
organizing  powei-s,  they  were  beneath  the  competing 
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moe,  and  therefore  they  gave  way  :  wliile,  from  tlieir 
enduring  anil  solid  (jualities,  tliey  were  well  qualified  in 
after  generations  to  supply  the  greater  waste  caused  by 
a  more  vivid  temperament  and  keener  action  in  the 
6oU  above  them. 

Among  the  Spartans  we  find  developed,  in  a  very 
peculiar  degree,  two  of  the  imperial  elements  of  the 
Greek  character.  The  first  is  that  political  faculty  of 
the  Hellic  races,  by  which,  as  Strabo  says,  they  per- 
gerved  their  ^yf/JLOfta  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  down 
to  the  fifth  century. 

And  the  second  is,  the  idea  of  tlie  education  of  the 
body,  as  au  essential  and  main  part  of  human  training: 
a  sentiment  which  to  us  may  seem  narrow,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Greeks  kept  fully  in  their 
view  what  we  have  drop[>ed  from  our  theories,  though 
it  may  be  hoped,  not  wholly  from  our  practice,  namely, 
the  influence  of  bodily  exercise  and  discipline  in  form- 
ing mental  ciuulities  and  habits. 

It  was  to  Attica,  however,  that  was  reserved  the 
office  of  exhibiting  in  the  fullest  degree  the  mauysided- 
nees  of  the  Greek  character :  and  the  efficient  cause, 
by  which  she  was  fitted  to  fulfil  this  function,  probably 
may  have  been  that  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  by 
the  successive  inmiigrations  of  the  diflerent  Greek 
nw968,  without  the  absolute  displacement  of  any  of 
them  on  a  large  scale*  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Thucy- 
dides  remarks  to  have  been  her  special  characteristic. 
Hence  she  always  exhibited  both  the  ancient  and  the 
fresh  ;  both,  too,  in  the  highest  degree ;  urging,  like  Ar- 
cadia, the  autoehthonic  origin  of  her  population,  which 
must  refer  to  itf^t  Pelasgic  element ;  contending  with  that 
state,  aud  with  Argosf,  for  the  honour  of  the  traditions 
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touching  Pelasgus  and  tlie  wursliip  of  Ceres ;  but  richer 
at  the  same  time  than  any  other  Greek  State,  in  the 
varied  aggregate  of  the  qualities^  wliich  the  composite 
or  entire  Greek  mind  appears  to  have  owed  to  Hellic 
infusion.  Hence  the  breadth  of  tlie  transition  which, 
according  to  TFerodotus'^,  she  had  made  from  the  Pe- 
la?gtc  to  the  Hellenic  character:  and  yet  she  had  made 
it  without  any  visible  breach  in  the  continuity  of  her 
social  and  political  traditions. 

Though  Thessaly  was  the  country  in  which,  to  all 
appearance,  the  Hellic  tribes,  coming  down  from  the 
poverty  and  rudeness  of  their  highland  life,  first  began 
to  devehijie  their  amazing  powers,  and  to  acquire  civili- 
zation, yet  it  was  rather,  so  to  speak,  tlieir  earavansera 
or  liaUing  house,  than  their  abode. 

Tlie  Helli,  thus  travelling  through  Hellas,  give  it  a 
name,  and  receive  from  it  one  in  return  ;  so  that  when 
they  pasH  on  to  the  soutliward,  they  are  no  longer  Helli 
but  Hellenes,  and  have  only  a  secondary  and  derivative 
relation  lo  their  original  home  and  slock.  It  is  intelli- 
gible, that  they  should  not  wisli  to  claim  too  close  a 
kindred  with  the  fU'iTrxoVo^e?  ^a/jiaUvvai  of  Homer  ^, 
althougli  most  ready  to  own  the  relationship  in  solemn 
appeals  to  the  ancient  seat  of  Jupiter.  Even  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  they  had  advanced  very  far  ahead  of  the 
liabits  thus  ascribed  to  them  :  for  when  the  Greek 
chiefs  return  from  the  Doloneia,  they  first  wash  in  the 
sea,  then  |>ass  into  the  bath,  and  thirdly  are  anointed^ 
before  thev  beg-in  tlieir  well-earned  meal*. 

The  rapidity  of  their  growth  in  numbei's,  and  of  their 
propagation  southwards,  might  he  due  to  their  having 
settled  on  a  fertile  plain  ;  while  necessities,  arising  from 
tlie  vicissiludes  of  {diniate,  would  Ije  the  probable  and 
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*m  eof)ious  cau^f  of  inigmtion  fmiii  tlio  liills.  But  in 
any  ease,  whcttier  froiri  tlie  rapidity  of  their  paiiisage 
throiigli  Thossaly,  or  fri*m  their  haviug  actual ly  oceii- 
pied  no  moiv  than  a  small  portion  of  it»  they  left  it  in 
the  Ilomerie,  and  apparently  also  in  the  Hesiodic  pe- 
riod, 8tiH  |rart|y  impressed,  as  they  must  have  found  it, 
witli  the  Pclai4^nc  name  ^,  The  prolonged  existence 
of  this  a[i|jeUation  indicates  in  part  perhaps  the  j>re- 
donii nance  of  the  Pelssgic  element  in  this  eotmtry> 
in  ])art  the  fugacious  character  of  tlie  Ilellic  settle- 
ment, of  whiclt  only  the  Aclia^an  portion  lived  through 
the  liistorie  tinjes  in  nuch  a  degree  of  force  as  to  main- 
tain its  vit«ible  identity:  this,  too,  according  to  post-Ho- 
meric tradition,  was  peo]>led  by  the  Myrmidnns  from 
tlie  south,  and  not  directly  from  the  region  of  the 
Ilellh 

Thessaly,  then,  was  the  nursery  or  cradle  of  the  Hellic 
or  Hellenic  races,  but  it  was  no  more.  Consequently 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  wanted  the  true  nnxture 
of  ingredients,  Thessaly  became  less  and  less  Greek  iii 
itfi  essential  habits  and  sympathies:  while  from  its 
preserving  a  federal  eonsitution,  under  a  federal  head, 
the  rayou  we  may  also  refer  to  its  more  IVIasgian 
character  tlie  a|)|mrent  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  liable  to 
political  change,  or  i'cwTfpi^rif,  as  were  the  less  Pelasgian 
parts  of  Greece,  When,  after  centuries  of  vicissitude, 
the  outward  notes  of  its  original  bhfod  were  almost 
gone,  Pelasgian  feeling  still  survived  :  for  Thucydides 
relates  that,  when  Brasidas  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  he  found  the  mass  of 
the  people  attached  by  affection  to  the  Athenian  cause, 
and  had  to  rely  on  aristocratic  influence  to  furnish  him 
with  guides*. 

^  Hf«.  FrH^iii.  xviil  •  Thtic^  iv,  78. 
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SECT.   \\\h 
On   ike   three  greater  Homeric   ttppellalivcs, 

a.  Daiiaans.     A.  Argives.     c.  Achspans, 

We  now  come  to  tlie  great  Homeric  appellatives, 
Danaan,  Argive,  and  Aclia?aiK    As  Tlmcydides  has  said 

apuKuXu.  Why  has  the  great  historian  arranged  the 
three  names  in  this  order?  It  cannot  be  with  reference 
to  the  comparutive  frequency  of  ttieir  use:  for  the  first 
is  employed  the  smallest  number  of  times,  and  the 
third  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  For  the  present  let 
us  postpone  seeking  after  the  cause;  and  simply  note 
it  as  probable,  even  if  no  more  than  |>rohable,  that  there 
h  a  cause. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  examination  of 
these  names,  consider  the  various  ways  in  which,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  means  of  tracing  them  (whieh  is 
but  to  a  limited  extent),  the  names  attached  by  Ho- 
mer to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries  are 
derived. 

They  appear  to  come  either 

1,  From  an  eponymist  directly,  who  is  also  an  ori- 
ginal founder,  as  Aap^aioh  T^wfp,  from  Dardanus,  and 
Tros,  in  relation  to  Dardaiiia  and  Troja  respectively. 

2.  From  the  land  they  live  in :  and  time  from  an 
eponymist,  if  there  has  originally  been  one  for  the  ter- 
ritory. 

For  example,  we  find  "lOaKfjann  from  an  island  "IBoKn^ 
which  again  was  derived  from  ^lOuK6(t.     In  a  case  like 
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tliH  wlien  the  appellation  of  tlie  people  comes  not 
tlrrecHv,  but  meiliately  from  the  name-giver,  a  territo- 
rial designation  intervening,  we  can  draw  no  inference 
as  to  the  oneness  of  race  between  them  and  him.  Thus 
in  the  case  before  us,  *  1 6ao)(riO£,  though  connected  with 
*lOaA'i,  has  not  aa  of  necessity,  any  connection  whatever 
with  ^\0aKo<i  personally. 

3.  From  the  land  they  live  in,  as  described  by  its 
most  prominent  physical  characteristic. 

For  example,  the  Tbractans  (^priK^^),  must  evidently 

be  so  called  from  the  roughness  of  the  country,  as  a 

cognate    word    to   rpri^v^,    which    is    thus    applied    to 

Itlmca, 

Tpi])(fi\  AAA*  ^ya$ii  KOvpoTpoffyos.       Otlvss.  ix.  27. 

Again,  from  AiyluXof,  the  district  afterwards  called 
Achaa,  we  have,  in  later  Greek®,  the  name  AtytaXeU  for 
the  inlmbitants.  This  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  but  we 
have  what  is  ef|uivalent  to  it  in  the  name  of  AtyuiXeia, 
who  was  wife  of  Dionied,  and  daughter  of  Adrastus,  the 
former  king  of  Sicyon  in  .'Egialus.  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  application  of  the  principle,  not  to  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  but  to  an  individual  inhabitant. 

4.  The  name  of  a  population  may  be  derived  se- 
condarily from  that  of  another  population.  Thus  while 
we  must  derive  "EXXvi'f?  from  "EXXav,  this  in  its  turn 
can  only  be  drawn  from  the'^EXXat. 

5.  In  the  single  case  of  the  Athenians,  we  find  the 
name  of  a  population  derived  from  that  of  a  deity. 

6.  It  is  presumable,  though  not  certain,  that  entire 
(fopulations  took  their  name  from  ruling  individuals  or 
races.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  explain,  for  ex- 
ample, the  name  Ka^fidot,  which  nowhere  connects 
itself  with  any  uf  the  foregoing  sources  of  eponymism, 

•  8trul)t»,  pp  373,  j^K^,, 
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otherwise  than  by  refurence  to  an  individual  CadmuSi' 
wliom  Homer  mentions  in  Oil,  v.  333. 

The  idea  [uevails  extensively,  at  least  by  sufferance, 
that  these  three  great  names  are  in  Homer  mere  syiio- 
nvmi^,  and  have  no  reference  to  anv  actual  and  bistori- 
cal  drUeroiicei?,  eidier  existing  when  Homer  wrote,  or 
known  by  him  to  have  existed  at  a  previous  period. 

This  question  it  is  proposed  now  to  examine.  I  com- 
mence by  making  a  broad  admission.     It  is  this* 

Uj»on  tlie  face  of  the  poems,  and  on  almost  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  Homer  seeras  at  first  sight  to  use,  and 
he  very  frequently  does  use,  as  equivalent  and  inter- 
changeable, those  three  principal  designations  which  he 
a]>]tlies  to  the  Greeks  in  common. 

It  is  a  very  impurtant  question,  however,  whether 
Homer  knew  of  and  observed  any  distinctions  between 
these  names.  For  if  he  did,  then  these  mere  common- 
place words,  as  they  are  taken  to  be,  may  involve  in 
them  tlie  germ  of  nnieh  early  history. 

In  this  investigation,  we  have  the  advantage  of  deal- 
ing in  great  part,  not  with  mere  traditional  assertion, 
but  with  facts.  The  use  of  particular  names,  at  parti- 
cular epochfi,  for  ]iarticnlar  tribes,  affords  (if  the  text 
can  be  trusted  for  genuineness)  a  class  of  evidence 
analogous  to  that  supplied  by  coins  and  inscriptions  for 
liistory,  or  that  afforded  by  geological  phaenoraena  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  the  globe. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  particularly  the  Iliad,  abound 
in  passages  relating  to  prior  occurrences.  These  pas- 
sages are  not  in  general  of  a  high  order  of  poetical 
l>eauty,  as  coni[mred  with  tlie  rest  of  the  poem;  they 
often  cause  the  action  to  hang  rather  heavily;  many  of 
them  make  uji  the  speeches  of  old  men,  whose  natural 
leaning  to  loquacity  it  appears  that  the  Poet  has,  with 
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Ills  usual  skilL  nifide  to  minister  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  markerl  historic  aims.  But  they  are  reposi- 
tories stored,  we  may  ahnost  say  packed,  with  the  most 
curious  and  sui^gestive  infomiatiou. 

Some  of  them  may  he  without  date:  hut  the  time  is 
generally  fixed  witliin  limits  sof!ieientfy  close,  either  hy 
genealogies,  or  by  the  period  in  the  Hves  of  the  narra- 
tors, to  winch  tlie  tales  belong.  The  war  of  the  Elians 
and  Pyhans  in  the  Eleventh  Book  took  place  in  the 
boyhoo*!  of  Nestor  :  prohal)Iy  from  fifty  to  sixty  years 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  Tbe  birth  of  Enrystbens,  re- 
lateil  in  the  Nineteenth  Book,  was  probably  earlier  still 
by  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  other  legends  fall  into 
the  interval  between  these  events  and  the  Troica, 
Now  if  we  can  truce  a  ditVerence  in  the  application  by 
Homer  of  his  apfiellatives,  either  as  to  the  tinies  or  the 
places,  he  may  hereby  conclusively,  though  uncon- 
sciously, tell  us  a  good  deal  about  Ins  view  of  the  suc- 
cession, an<l  the  local  distribution,  of  luhng  races  in 
Greece, 

Such  a  rule  of  ditference  is  easy  to  be  traced* 

For  example.  In  the  Catalogue**  and  elsewhere,  if 
in  the  course  of  the  action  he  refers  to  the  soldiers  who 
proceeded  from  the  country  afterwards  called  Bteotia, 
he  calls  them  Boj^n-o/,  But  where  Agamemnon  has, 
or  rather  makes,  occasion  to  tell  a  story  of  the  same 
people  acting  in  prior  history,  he  calls  them,  not  Mottoroi, 
but  once  Ka^fAeUn^  and  once  by  the  ecpiivalent  name 
Kfi<?jwe<r7nf9'".  llie  tale  is  an  account  of  the  mission 
of  Tydeus  from  Thebes  to  Mycenie,  in  company  with 
Polvnices,  which  had  occurred  under  the  Pelopid  dy» 
nasty. 

In  this  story  it  a|>j)ear8,  that  Tydeus  and  Polynices, 

^  l\.  it  494.  xiii.  685.  vid.  Slip.  p.  343.  *=  II.  iv.  385.  191. 
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first  obtainotl  a  proiniiie  of  the  help  they  wanted ;  but 
that,  after  tliey  had  departed,  there  was  a  change  of 
resolution.  Ilenee  messengers  were  sent  to  acfjuaint  Ty- 
deus,  and  apparently  to  recall  the  force.  The  expression 
is  (fh  iv.  384), 

An  allusion  to  this  occurrence  is  again  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Minerva  in  II,  v.  800-7*  The  resemblance  in 
the  names  used  is  so  precise  as  to  be  almost  precisian. 
Again,  the  Myceniaus  are  named  once,  and  named  as 
^Axfitoi,  Again,  the  Tbebans  are  named  twice,  and 
once  it  is  as  K.aSfA€ioi<,  once  as  K.aS^€tan'€^» 

These  two  instances  fortify  one  another  to  such  a 
degree  by  their  concurrence,  that,  as  T  would  submit, 
they  would,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  amount  to  a  de- 
monstration that  Homer  had  regard  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  several  races  prevailed, 
in  those  pjissages  of  his  work  which  refer  to  particular 
incidents  of  prior  history,  personal  and  local.  But  there 
is  no  lack  of  other  evidence. 

First,  we  have  other  pieces  of  prior  history,  which 
affect  the  same  portion  of  Greece.  Tlie  first  of  these 
probably  precedeil  the  Troica  by  only  two,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  two  aufl  a  half  generations.  It  is  the  account 
of  tlie  birth  of  Eurysthens  given  by  Agamemnon  liim*^ 
self  in  the  Nineteenth  Book.  The  scene  of  it  is  de* 
scribed  as*'A^'yo?  "AyaCtKov,  He  calls  it  indeed  by  the 
name,  which  it  still  bore  at  the  time  when  he  spoke, 
and  which  was  undeMood  by  the  hearers,  for  it  re- 
mained the  same  country  ns  it  had  been  in  former 
times.  But  the  same  people,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tydeus,  living  under  the  Pelopids,  were  'Ayato)^  in  the 
time  of  Eurystheus,  and  therefore  before  the  predonii- 
nance  of  the  Pelopids,  are  described  as  "Apyflt^t.      In 
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ILxix,  122,  Juno  tlms  speaks  of  the  birth  of  Eury- 
stheus 

jJ^Tj  aif^p  yiyov  ^f<?Aiy,  As  ^ApyiCotaitf  av<i((i. 
And  again,  v.  124,  the  same  temi  is  used. 

Again*  it  appears  from  the  Sixth  Iliad  that  Pra^tus* 
wlio  expelled  Bellerophon  about  the  same  time,  was 
king  of  the  'Apyelot  (II.  vi.  158) ; 

5y  p'  iK  brifjiov  iKafrtrtv,  iwel  iroAu  (ptpTfpoi  ijci^ 
^ApytCa^V, 

According  to  oxtm-Homeric  tradition,  Prcptus  was 
the  brother  of  Enrystheus.  Aceonling  to  Ilomcr,  his 
power  extends  over  Ephyre,  and  over  the  Argives :  and 
88  ^A>\hl  dynasties  were  then  ruling  in  the  west,  it  is  the 
comitry  afterwanls  raMed  the  Argos  of  the  Achaeans, 
witliin  some  jvart  of  which  he  must  have  ruled.  But  in 
telling  both  the  story  of  Proetus,  and  the  story  of 
Eurystheua,  with  reference  to  the  same  side  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  entirely  out  of  connection  wnth  one  an- 
otlier,  the  text  of  Ilomor,  truo  to  itself,  calls  the  sub- 
jects of  each  at  that  period »  only  by  the  name  'Apycfoi, 
never  ^avaol  or  'A^atot, 

Thus,  one  generation  before  the  Troica  he  calls 
people  Acha*anH,  and  calls  them  by  that  name  only, 
whom  one  or  tAvo  generations  earlier  he  describes,  and 
repeatedly  and  unifnrmly  describes,  as  having  been 
Argives.  Tliere  can  hardly  be  stronger  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  each  terra  he  attached  its 
own  special  meaning. 

And  yet  it  is  not  simply  that  Homer  has  made  the 
Argive  the  more  ancient^  and  the  Achiean  the  more 
recent,  name.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  both  the  one 
and  the  other  with  marked  respect  to  place  as  well  as 
to  time.  For  at  the  great  Argive  epoch  he  has 
Achseans:  and  at  the  great  Aehaeau  epoch,  that  of  the 
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poems,  lie  1ms  Arglve  asisociations,  and  a  local  Argivc 
designation,  still  ren mining. 

In  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor  detains  Patroclus  with 
a  speech  of  great  lengtlu  In  the  beginning  of  this 
harangue,  he  refers  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and,  having  ended  his  |>reface,  he  travels  back  to  his 
own  early  yontb,  indeed  ahiiost  his  childhood,  to  give 
the  story  of  a  war,  or  foray,  between  the  Epeans  atid 
the  Pylians.  When  he  has  ended  this  tale,  he  returns 
to  the  actual  position  of  affairs  before  Troy. 

la  the  narrative  of  this  raid'*,  he  commonly  terms 
the  one  side  Epeans,  and  the  other  Pylians.  But  he 
once  calls  tlie  E|>eans,  who  wev^  inhabitants  of  Elis, 
Eliaus.  This  is  natural  enough  :  for  as  the  Elian  name 
afterwards  (and  so  soon  as  in  tlie  time  of  Homer}  pre- 
vailed in  that  race  and  country,  it  might  very  well  have 
been  already  l>eginning  to  come  into  use.  But  he  also 
calls  the  Pylians  Acha^ans;  and  he  uses  the  name  dis- 
tinctively^  for  it  is  where  he  is  speaking  of  theni  as  the 
conquering  party ^\  For  this*  there  is  clearly  no  cor- 
responding reason*  It  is  equally  clear  that  Homer  docs 
not  call  the  PyHans*A;!^rtio),  sim|dy  in  the  sense  of  being 
Greeks^  for  then  the  name  would  not  have  been  dis- 
tinctive:  the  enemy  too  would  have  been  included  with 
them,  Mhich  w(nil<l  turn  the  passage  into  nonsense. 
Homer,  then,  (there  is  no  other  alternative)  means  to 
say  that  the  Pylians  were,  in  some  particular  sense,  of 
the  Achfcan  race. 

This  is  tlie  more  worthy  of  remark,  when  we  !ook 
to  the  preamble  and  pieroration  of  the  speech.  For  in 
both  of  these,  which  refer  to  the  whole  body  uf  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Trojan  epoch,  he  employs  his  usual 
names,  and  calls  them   both  Danaans  {havawv  ou  <c»i&- 


^  II.  xl  670-761 


V.  759- 
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Tftif  V.  66e^^  also  vid,  797),  and  Argives  (^Apytluov  aeViTTi, 
V.  667):  fiiiallj  Acliseans  {vl€^'Ax(ua>v,  800). 

Thus  tben  he  calls  the  Pjliaiis  Achfoans  at  tlie  time 
of  the  Argive  predoniiiiance :  for  this  local  war  could 
hard  I J  have  been  more  than  ten  or  twenty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Eiirjstheu8»  and  must  therefore  have  been 
before,  or  else  during  his  reign  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
time  when  his  own  subjects  are  called  ^Apyeioi, 

Again.  Homer  uses  the  word  'Apytw^  in  the  femi- 
nine singular  fiflteen  times.  Twice  it  is  with  reference 
to  Juno.  Of  course  this  application  of  the  term  is 
figurative.  Bat  though  it  be  figurative,  the  figure  is 
evidently  founded  on  her  close  and  intimate  relation, 
not  to  the  Greeks  at  large  only,  hut  to  the  Argive  name; 
and  to  the  persons,  but  more  particularly  to  the  place, 
that  was  so  specially  associated  with  it'. 

In  all  the  other  thirteen  places,  the  epithet  is  joined 
w*ith  the  name  of  Helen.  Does  it  for  Iter  mean  simply 
Greek,  or  something  special  and  Ix^yoiid  this?  Now  if 
it  meant  simply  Greek,  it  would  be  strange  that  she  is 
never  called*  I  will  not  say  Aafci^,  because  the  Dunaan 
name  has  no  singular  use  in  Homer,  but  certainly  'Axaih 
or 'Ax****^''  Especially  as  the  word  'A^^aw  is  used  as  an 
epithet,  be  it  remembered,  many  times  oftener,  than  is 
'Apyetot :  and  it  alone  is  used  to  describe  the  women  of 
Greece  generally. 

Again,  if  the  epithet  Argive,  as  applied  to  Helen, 
meant  simply  Greek,  it  might  be  suitable  enough  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Trojan  speaking  among  Trojans,  but  it  would 
have  been  w^eak  and  unmeaning,  and  therefore  most 
unlike  Homer,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  or  a  friend  of 
Greeks;  or  when,  as  in  the  Odyssey*^,  Helen  is  no 
longer  among  strangers,  but  at  home.  Yet  it  is  used 
'  Inf,  p,  35>a.  »  Ocl.  iv.  i84»  396. 
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in  t!jc  follow  inn-  passages  nmong  others,  (i)  by  Juno  to 
Minerva,  II.  u,  16 1,  (2)  by  Minerva  to  Ulysses,  11. ii.  177; 
and  here  in  a  near  juxtai»osition  with  the  Adisean  a|>|>el- 
lative,  which  goes  far  to  prove  of  itself  that  ^Apyeln  has 
a  meaning  more  specific  than  merely  Greek.  The  \m»- 
sage  is, 

I  doubt  whether  Homer  ever  places  in  such  proximitj 
the  two  epithets  with  the  same  meaning  for  each*. 
The  tautology  would  be  gross,  if  Achaean  and  Argeian 
each  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  Greek  :  but  if 
'Apyeirj  Iiave  the  local  sense,  nothing  awkward  remains. 
(3)  It  is  used  by  Agamemnon,  IlJii.458,  in  addressing 
tlie  Trojans;  (4)  Il.iv.  174,  in  addressing  Mcnelaus; 
(5)  II.  ix.  140,  in  addressing  the  Greek  Council.  It 
seems  quite  clear,  from  even  this  enumeration,  that 
'Apyeitj,  as  applied  to  Helen,  must  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  mere  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the 
Greek  nation  at  large. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  meaning.  Homer  indeed 
leaves  us  but  narrow  information  as  to  the  extraction  of 
Helen.  He  calls  her  sometimes  ei'TraWjoaa  ^',  and  many 
times  Atog  eKyeyavia  '.  In  the  Third  Iliad  he  shows  her 
to  be  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  in  the  Ele- 
venth Odyssey  he  shows  them  to  be  the  children  of 
Tyndarcns  and  LcdaJ.  Who  Tyndarens  was  we  do  not 
know  from  him.  But  the  common  tradition^  wlxich 
make^  liim  a  sovereign  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  is 
thoroughly  accordant  with  the  slight  notices  in  Homer, 
For,  as  we  see  from  the  cases  of  Eurystlieus  and  Proe- 
tus,  it  was  ill  Eastern  Peloponnesus  that  the  iVrgive 
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power  and  name  prevailefl  j  and  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  is,  as  we  have  also  seen,  chai-acteristicallj 
with  liim  the  Argive  Helen.  Tlius  then  it  may  now 
be  lawful  to  say,  we  are  supplied  with  a  meaning  for 
the  name  which  makes  it  especially  appropriate  in  the 
mouth  of  Agamemnon,  the  head  of  the  Pelopids.  For 
they  were  the  race  who,  coming  in  at  the  head  of  the 
Acha^ans,  had  from  the  West  overpowered  and  super- 
seded the  Argive  power  of  the  East,  while  they  also  held 
as  heirs  to  it  by  marriage :  and  if  a  royal  Argive  house 
at  the  eptx'h  of  the  war  survived  only  in  Helen  and  her 
sister  Clytemnestra,  she  in  part  at  least  represented  its 
title,  and,  as  a  lawful  wife  of  Menelaus,  added  to  his 
throne  whatever  authority  tlie  name  and  rights  of  her 
race  were  capable  of  conferring. 

Having,  I  trust,  seen  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that 
some  at  least  of  these  names  in  the  mind  of  Homer  had 
a  definite  as  well  as  a  more  general  meaning,  let  us 
now,  taking  them  in  succession,  proceed  to  examine 
what  that  meaning  is. 

Among  the  three  great  Homeric  appellatives,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  first  to  the  one,  which  is  presuma- 
bly the  oldest.  The  word  AamoJ,  fruin  the  comparative 
jjaucity  of  the  signs  and  indications  connected  with  it, 
evidently  answers  to  this  description. 

We  will  take  first  the  Homeric,  and  then  the  later, 
evidence  respecting  it.  Of  the  former,  the  greater 
number  of  particulars  are  negative.  luflced  we  have 
but  two  positive  notes  to  dwell  upon;  both  of  these, 
however,  are  of  great  importance. 

I.  The  Danaan  name  is  with  Homer  a  standing  ap- 
pellation of  the  Greeks.  I  think,  however,  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  never  means  the  Greek  nation,  but 
always  the  Greek  armament  or  soldiery. 
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It  is  used  in  the  Iliad  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
times.  The  name  'Apyeioi  is  employed  oftener,  namely, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  times  in  the  plural,  be- 
sides eleven  times  in  the  singular  as  a  personal  epithet : 
and  'A^axo}  much  more  frequently  still. 

If  we  observe  the  shadings,  attached  to  these  words 
respectively  by  means  of  the  epithets  which  Homer  an- 
nexes to  them,  we  shall  find  they  establish  perceptible 
distinctions. 

The  epithets  of  Aavao\  are  exclusively  military 
epithets : 

1.  tjp(a€9.  5*  ^.tnTifrraL 

2.  OcpawovTe^* A.pvio^,  6.  i(f>Oifiou 

3.  (piXoTTToXe/ioi.  7.  Ta^wiraXoi. 

4.  atxfirrai. 

The  epithets  of  'Apyeloi  are  as  follows : 

1.  loficopoi,  II.  iv.  242.   xiv.  479. 

2.  aireiXawv  aKopfproiy  II.  xiv.  479« 

3.  OtopfjKTolf  II.  xxi.  429. 

4.  (fyiXoTTToXefAot^  II.  xix.  269. 

5.  €\€y)(€€9,  II.  iv.  242. 

Upon  these  we  may  observe,  first,  that  they  are  few 
in  number ;  secondly,  that  they  are  used  with  extreme 
rarity  ;  being  only  applied  in  four  passages  altogether, 
whereas  the  word  Aavaol  has  epithets  in  twenty-two. 
Thirdly,  this  word  only  twice  in  the  whole  of  the 
poems  has  a  military  epithet  attached  to  it.  For  I 
must  follow  those,  who  do  not  translate  lofiwpoi  as  cor- 
responding with  eyxea-lfnepoi :  ( I )  because  the  Greeks 
were  not  archers,  (2)  because  the  derivation  from  fa, 
•the  voice,'  giving  the  sense  of  braggart,  harmonises 
exactly  with  the  accompanying  phrase  aTretXaaov  iucopti^ 
Toi :  as  well  as  (3)  for  the  presumptive,  but  in  Homer 
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by  no  means  conclusive,  reason,  that  ?o*'  in  composition 
is  long. 

Tlio  epitiiets  of  'Ay^atoi  are  numerous,  highly  varied, 
and  of  very  frequent  use.     They  are  these : 


9.  fxtydBvfim* 

1 1 .  '^aXKOKvtifiiSev, 

13.  v7rfpKuSavT€9^ 
14'  dprji(pt\oi* 
15*  (piXoTTToXefAOt. 


2.  /uf^X'^^  ax'opijTOi. 

4.  J(OI. 

5»  IXiJCwTrec. 

6,  evKP^fJuSti, 

8*  tCapTfKO/JLOWVTf^* 

These  epithets  are  used  in  nearly  one  hundred  and 
tliirty  passages,  and  they  may  be  classified  as  com- 
prising, 

(i)  One  or  two  words  of  sarcastic  reproach,  very 
rarely  used. 

(2)  Words  descriptive  of  courage  and  spirit :  such  are 

(3)  Words  indicating  that  disposition  to  brag,  which 

is  more  or  lessi  traceable  in  the  military  con- 
duct of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  glaringly  pal- 
pable among  the  Trojans. 

(4)  Words  descri|>tive  of  personal  beauty:  eXiKootre^ 

and  icapfiKoyLOiiivrt^, 

(j)  Tlie  word  iioiy  which  signifies  generally  the  pos- 
session of  some  kind  of  excellence. 

(6)  Words  relating  to  well  made  and  well  finished 

armour  :   evKvrifitSt^^  ^aXKOKP^/miSe^^  '^aXKo^tTtdve^, 

And  of  the  epithets  of  the  three  appellatives  respect- 
ively we  may  say, 

(i)  Those  oCAxawl  are  highly  diversified,  extended, 

and  elevated  in  meaning:  and  are  not  suitable 

for  soldiers  exclusively. 
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(2)  Those  of\\py€toi  are  so  slight  and  rare  that  they 

iiiaj  be  passed  over, 

(3)  Those  of  A«>^ao!  are  most  properly  neither  thoge 

of  chiefs,  nor  of  a  nation  at  large^  but  of  a 
soldiery. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  Danaan  name  is  used  thirteen 
times:  but  it  never  signifies  either  the  Greeks  contem- 
porary with  the  action  of  tliat  iK>em,  or  the  Greek 
nation  in  its  prior  history  :  it  is  enijiloyed  always  re- 
trospectively, and  always  of  the  soldiery  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

It  will  be  observed  by  readers  of  the  poems,  that 
Homer  often  brings  two  of  the  three  great  appellatives, 
or  even  all  the  three,  into  juxtaposition  so  near,  as  would 
be  inconvenient  upon  the  sujiposition  that  they  are^ 
purely  synonymous.  For  instance,  in  II.  i.  71,  we  have 
'Apjuoi  and'A;!(a(oI  in  the  same  line,  and  in  ILi.90,91, 
Aamoi  and  'A)(<uo(  in  two  successive  lines.  It  is,  I  thinks 
obvious,  that  this  inconvenience  will  be  mitigated  or 
removed,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  each  of  these  three 
names,  though  they  were  most  commonly  applied  to 
mean  the  same  body  of  persons,  nevertheless  had  i( 
own  shade  of  meaning.  And  we  shall  presently  have' 
to  examine  cases,  where  a  determination  of  this  kind 
appears  to  be  required  by  the  sense ^. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Homeric  evidence  connected  with 
the  name  Aamo!  is  of  a  negative  character. 

It  is  never  used  in  the  singular  number,  either  as  an 
adjective,  or  as  a  substantive.  Nor  is  it  ever  applied 
to  women  :  a  point  not  immateriah  in  connection  with 
the  question,  whether  with  Homer  it  does  not  mean 
the  Greeks  of  the  army  exclusively.  There  is,  again, 
nothing  in  his  use  of  it  which  associates  it  with  a  par- 
^  IiiF.  pp.  410.  II. 
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ticular  class  of  the  army,  either  the  lower  or  the  higher ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  essentially  general,  coiTipreliensive, 
and,  T  may  atkl,  likewise  invariable  in  its  meaning. 

Still  less  sliould  we  expect  to  find  it,  nor  do  we  find 
it,  connected  wnth  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  country :  it  has  not,  like  the  Cadmean  ax 
Cepballenian  name,  a  local  habitation  within  Greece, 
Nor  has  it  in  itself  any  root,  or  any  derivative,  which 
wotdd  associate  it  with  any  territory,  as  AlyinX^U  refers 
ns  to  Aly laXo^y  or  even  as^ApKaSc^:  is  related  to^ApKaSuj, 

Its  use  in  the  Iliad  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  in 
the  Odyssey :  it  is  never  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  or  any  part  of  them  :  in  short,  there  is  no 
clear  e>idence  of  its  existence  or  application  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  camp. 

Neither  has  it  any  thing  related  to  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  countr>%  or  to  any  of  the  races  known  to 
have  inhabited  it,  or  to  any  em]>loyment  or  habit  of 
life,  or  to  any  deity.  It  floats  before  us  like  Delos  on 
the  vfi'.ga^an,  without  any  visible  or  discoverable  rout. 
And  the  only  question  is»  whether  the  slight  positive  evi- 
dence at  our  command  is  not  so  limited,  and  so  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  negatives,  as  to  determine  the  [iyi>o- 
thesis  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  to  one  particular 
form,  by  forbidding  us  to  move,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular direction. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Danaan  name  must  have 
had  some  root,  lying  very  deep  in  the  history  or  legends 
of  Greece :  since  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Homer,  as  a  poet  of  the  people,  handling  a  subject  the 
most  profoundly  national,  to  describe  the  Greek  army 
under  any  name,  except  one  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  splendid,  or  the  most  veuerable,  traditions  of 
the  country. 
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Ill  one  way  alone  could  this  name  fulfil  the  required 
condition.  If  its  root  was  not  territorial,  nor  tribal, 
nor  religious,  it  could  only  be  personal.  Was  there,  then, 
a  Danaus  known  to  the  early  history  of  Greece,  who 
founded  a  dynasty  in  its  centre  of  power,  at  a  j)eriod 
anterior  to  the  Hellenic  history  of  the  country,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  competition  with  the  honours  of  that  race? 
If  so,  then  it  is  intelligible  that  the  Greeks  might  be 
called  AaiaoJ  by  Homer.  If  that  dynasty  had  passed 
away,  we  can  well  understand  whyAatao)  should  not  be 
a  name  of  contemporary  Greeks  as  such;  just  as  Ka^M«o< 
was  not  an  admissible  designation  for  contemporary  Bce- 
otians.  Further,  if  it  had  never  been  an  historical  ap- 
pellative at  all,  but  was  the  mere  reflection  cast  by  the 
figure  of  a  great  primitive  personage,  and  incorporated, 
lor  the  Poet's  purpose,  in  a  designation  made  national  by 
him,  then  we  can  see  how  natural  it  was,  that  he  should 
limit  the  word  altogether  to  an  heroic  and  martial 
sense ;  just  as  Cambrian  for  Welshman,  or  Caledonian 
for  Scotchman,  or  CJael  for  Highlander,  or  son  of  Al- 
bion for  Englishman,  would  be  an  appellation  naturally 
appropriated  to  romance,  or  war,  or  any  strain  impreg- 
nated with  a  strong  vein  of  imagery  or  passion,  but  yet 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  pure  history. 

In  this  inquiry  concerning  the  Danaan  name,  we 
must,  I  thiiik,  carry  along  with  us,  as  a  cardinal  ele- 
ment in  the  case,  that  Mhich  we  know  from  other 
sources  re8|iectiug  the  manner  in  which  Homer  was  wont 
to  veil  all  traces  of  the  entry  from  elsewhere  of  races, 
persons,  or  influences  into  Greece.  It  must  never  be 
forgotteui,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  poems, 
tliere  is  apparently  not  one  single  statement,  maile  to  us 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  information  respecting 
the  colonization  of  Greece  from  abroad.    It  seems  to  be 
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the  Poet's  iiitei)tioii  that  we  should  assume  nil  Greek 
manners,  institutions,  and  races,  to  have  sprung  ont  of 
tlie  very  soil:  and  it  is  only  accidentally  that  he  im- 
parts to  us  any  information  or  suggestion  on  this  subject, 
when  he  is  in  quest  of  some  other  purpose,  and  unawares 
lets  fall  a  gleam  of  light  upon  some  foreign  settlement 
or  immigration. 

All  this  is  conformable  to  the  course  of  natural  feel* 
ing.  Shakespeare  found  it  worth  his  while  to  sing  of 
Lear,  but  not  of  Hengist  and  Ilorsa;  of  the  English  in 
France,  not  of  the  Normans  in  England.  And  though 
Danish  invasions  have  not  robbed  our  great  Alfred  of 
his  fame,  yet  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  guard  its  brilli- 
ancy, it  mayliave  been  that  w^e  coloured  in  (mv  own  fa- 
vour the  military  history  of  the  period.  Arrivals  from 
abroad,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  life  of  a  nation,  are 
usually  the  conquests,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  foreign- 
ers over  natives:  of  what  is  strange  to  the  soil  over 
what  is  associated  with  it.  It  can  hardly  be,  that  such 
narratives  should  be  popular.  An  abnormal  instance 
to  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  the  fable,  which  de- 
duced the  Julian  line  in  Rome  from  iEneas  :  but  this  was 
for  poetry  composed  a  thousand  years  after  the  *Iate  of 
its  narrative ;  composed  M'hen  the  line  of  national  conti- 
nuity with  those,  whom  iEneas  wm  taken  to  have  con- 
quered, had  been  completely  broken  ;  and  composed  for 
the  ears  of  a  court,  when  the  jmlse  of  national  life  had 
become  almost  insensible.  Even  the  process,  by  which 
Hellenes  mastered  Pelasgians,  is  nowhere  professedly 
related  by  Momer;  whose  purpose  it  was  to  unite  more 
closely  the  elements  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  record 
that  they  hat!  once  been  se]»arate. 

Except  in  the  one  point,  that  the  name  KaS^eiot  had 
had  a  clear  and  undeniable  place  in  prior  history,  there 
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is  a  marked  analogy  between  the  modes  in  which 
Homer  treats  the  Cadmean  and  the  Daiiaan  stories. 
In  each  of  the  two  cases,  general  tradition  tells  us  of  a 
foreigner,  who  enters  Greece  and  founds  a  dynasty.  TLis 
dynasty,  after  acting  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  tiie 
country  for  some  generations,  in  the  course  of  time 
disappears,  the  name  dying  with  it.  All  this,  in  the 
first  of  the  two  instances,  we  have  seen  to  be  sufficiently 
supported  by  inference  and  suggestion  from  Homer. 
Yet  Homer  never  meiitioiiH  Cadmus,  except  as  it  were 
by  chance,  in  the  act  of  giving  the  extraction  of  Leii- 
cothee* ;  nor  states  that  he  came  from  abroad ;  nor  tliat 
he  founded  a  dynasty  at  all.  He  gives  us  Cadmus,  fa- 
ther of  Leucothee,  and  Cadmeans,  and  lets  us  make  of 
them  what  we  can.  So  here  he  gives  us  Danaans,  and 
not  indeed  a  Dauaus,  but  a  Danae,  who  is  presumably 
related  to  Daoaus. 

2.  In  Iliad  xiv.,  Jupiter  renders  an  account  of  his 
passion  for  various  women,  all  of  them  i>ersons  in  the 
very  highest  positions ;  and  among  these  for  Danae"*. 

In  this  passage  we  have  Danae  exhibited  as  the  beacl 
of  a  line  of  sovereigns  througli  Perseus,  who  occuj)ied  the 
most  ancient  and  most  distinguished  seat  of  power  in 
Greece,  that  of  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  From  her, 
indeed,  the  derivation  of  sovereignty  is  locally  continu- 
ous dowTi  to  the  time  of  Homer*  Perseus  is  tlie  father 
of  Sthenelus",  and  Stlienelus  of  Eurystheus.  Next  to 
him,  ^ve  find  Pelops  in  possession  of  the  throne,  with  a 
new  sceptre,  betokening  a  new  sovereignty.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  no  longer  a  merely  local  sovereign,  whose 
liighest  honour  it  was  to  he  first  in  that  class,  primus 

I  Od.  V.  333.  "»  II.  xiv.  319.  •»  II.  xLJt,  I  \6. 
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tnter  pares;  but  he  had  also  accjuiretl  an  extensive 
supremacy,  reaching  beyond  his  own  borders,  or  those 
of  the  Achaic  Argos,  and  embracing  all  Greece,  with 
a  multitude  of  islands". 

Such  is  the  line  of  Danae  downwards;  beginning 
with  a  son»  whose  |)atenml  extraction  we  shall  consider 
hereafter!'.  And  her  epoch,  as  we  shall  see,  is  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  wan  For  tracing  her 
upwards,  we  have  no  means  from  Homer,  except  such 
as  are  afForde<l  by  the  word  'Ax-^to-tw*'*/,  The  use  of  a 
patronymic  which  describes  Danae  as  the  daughter 
(most  probably)  of  Acrisius,  in  some  degree  makes  it 
likely  that  Acrisius  either  was  the  brother  of  Danaus, 
or  otherwise  collaterally  related,  rather  than  directly  de- 
scended from  him.  For,  had  Danae  herself  been  de- 
scended from  Danaus,it  seems  improbable  that  she  would 
have  drawn  her  patronymic  from  the  less  distinguished 
Acrisius,  unless  Danaus  was  a  very  remote  ancestor. 
But  this  is  very  improbable :  for  seven  generations 
before  Troy  form  the  utmost  limit  of  Homer's  historical 
knowledge;  and  where  all  besides  falls  within  that 
line,  it  is  improbable  that  there  should  be  a  single 
exception  reaching  greatly  beyond  it.  And  again,  from 
the  course  of  migration,  it  is  likely  that  we  should  find 
his  oldest  traditions  in  Asia,  and  not  in  Euroi>e.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  Homer  should  stop  short  in  tracing 
the  lineage  onwards,  just  l^efore  he  came  to  the  foreign 
immigrant,  is  in  exact  conformity  with  what  ho  has 
done  in  omitting  to  connect  (Ed i pus  and  Epicaste^ 
with  Cadmus,  or  Felops  with  Tantalus.  In  the  fonner 
of  these  two  cases,  the  omission  all  the  more  cogently 
suggests  design,  because  Epicaste  is  tlie  only  woman 
introduced  in  the  NeKv'ta  witliout  mention  of  her  hus- 
band, among  all  those,  eight  in  number,  of  whose  cases 
<»  IL  ii.  io«.  I'  lilt  HCcLx.  n  Od.  xl  271. 
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he  gives  us  the  detail.     It  is  most  probable,  therefoi 
that  Homer  meant  the  genealogy  to  stand  as  follows 
and  at  the  least,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  text 
of  Homer  gives  countenance  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  those  later  fables,  which  throw  back  the  first 
Greek  dynasties  iuto  a  very  remote  antiquity* 
I,  Danaiw=:Acri8iii9 

I 

3.  Perseus 

4.  Stbeuelus 
^           5.  Eurj^athous  (= Hercules)— Pelops 

6.  Atreiis=Thyc8te8 

7,  Agamemnon  ^=iEgiathufi. 
According  to  these  presumptions,  Danaus  is  contem- 

pomry  with  Dardanus'':  and  also  is  just  such  a  persoi 

as  Homer's  poetic  use  of  the  name  ^avaoi  would  lea< 

us  to  expect;  one  who  came  from  abroad,  and  Is  on" 

that  account  kept  in  majestic  shadow;  one  who  founded 

a  throne,  but  did  not  introduce  a  race:  one  who  may 

have  given  his  peoi>Ie  the  name  of  Aamo],  as  Cadmus 

gave  that  of  KaSfielot,  for  the  time  while  his  dynasty 

w^as  in  power,  but  whose  name  disappeared,  together 

with  its  sway*     We  have,  it  will  be  remembered  in 

Homer,  no  Homeric  legends  of  the  period  of  the  Da- 

naids,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  name  Aai^aoi 

was  then  in  any  degree  national  or  not. 

According   to  the  post-Homeric  tradition,  Danaus^ 

was  an  Egyptian*,  brother  of  vEgyptus.     He  migrated 

into  Greece,  and  became  king  of  Argos.     Acrisius  ani 

Proetus  were  reputed  to  be  his  great-grandsons, 

'  See  inf.  sect,  ix,  inn  sea-board,  belonging  to  the 

■  Fragm.  of  the  Danais,  Diint-     Ionian    race,   and   to    the   8ani( 

Eer,  Fragm.  der  Epischeo  Poesie, 

p.  3.     It  has  been  argued  by  £. 

Curtius  (I(/me)'  voi'  der  lanUcIteii 

Wamkrum/,  pp.   11  — 13),    tliat 

thei^  were  Bcttlcrs  on  the  Egypt- 


stock  with  the  Hellenes, 
among  gucb  settlers,  wbc 
Ionian  or  not,  it  8eeni3  likelri 
that  the  immigrants  from  Egypt' 
to  Greece  might  have  proceeded. 
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In  Homer,  too,  we  Imve  an  Acrisius  ftiul  a  Proetus : 
but  Proetus  is  coiiteraponiry  with  BelleropLoii,  two 
generations  before  tlie  Troica,  m  that  he  is  later  by 
four  generations  than  Acrisius,  and  later  by  at  least 
four  than  Danans. 

The  more  recent  tradition,  contradicting  Homer  po- 
sitively in  tills,  as  in  so  many  instance8»  carries  Proetus 
back  to  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  then,  paying  some 
respect  to  the  interval  between  Proetus  and  Danaus, 
gives  compensation  by  thmsting  Danaus  himself  three 
generations  further  back. 

Of  the  posterity  of  the  Homeric  Proetus  we  hear 
nothing,  and  with  him  the  Danaid  line,  prolonged  in  a 
junior  branch*  may  have  expired.  Tradition  places  him 
on  the  throne  of  Tiryns.  His  holding  a  separate  sove- 
reignty in  Argolis  is  not  of  itself  in  conflict  with  the 
Homeric  account  of  the  Perseids,  who  reigned  at  My- 
cenae;  because  we  find  in  Argos  itself  a  separate  sove- 
reign ty  under  Diomed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica, 
But  the  terms  used  are  peculiar,  Proetus  ruled  over 
'Apyeloi ; 

*Apye£«ir  Zci/s  ydp  ol  vtso  (rKrjTrrfH^  ibdiJiair<T€if  *. 

The  account  of  Eurystheus  in  the  Nineteentli  Book 
may,  however,  imply  that  he  was  king  of  all  the  ^Apyelot : 
and  at  fii-st  sight  there  is  some  conflict  here,  because  bfjth 
Eurystheus  and  Prwtus  may  bo  said  to  date  two  gene- 
rations before  the  Troica,  The  solution  is  probably  as 
follows.  The  passion  of  Antea,  wife  of  Prcetus,  for 
Bellerophon,  suggests  that  her  husband  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  life  than  Bellerophon,  whom,  as  the  grand- 
father of  Glaucus,  we  may  take  as  justly  representing 
in  time  the  second  generation  before  the  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Eurystheus  was  the  contemporary  of 

»  a  vL  158. 
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Hercules,  and  Hercules  had  a  son,  as  well  as  grand- 
sons in  the  war,  we  may  assume  Eurystheiis  to  have  been 
jiniior  to  the  generation,  as  Proetus  wag  its  senior;  so 
that  they  need  not  have  been  contemporary  princes. 

The  historic  place  assigned  to  Danaus,  either  as  we 
might  ^x  it  from  Homer,  or  as  the  hiter  tradition 
would  detemiine  it,  keeps  him  clear  of  the  earliest 
I  lei  he  traditions  in  southern  Greece.  None  of  these 
can  well  be  carried  back  beyond  Sisyphus ;  and  Sisyj>hu8 
stands  at  five  generations  before  the  war,  while  Danaus 
cannot  be  less  than  seven.  Had  Homer  made  Danaus 
synchronise  with  the  earlierllellic  sovereignties,  it  would 
have  been,  in  my  view,  a  presumption  against  his  Egypt- 
ian origin,  or  his  existence  altogether.  For  an  EgvjH- 
ian  stranger  was  little  likely  to  attain  to  power,  \vhere 
Hellenes  Mere  already  in  the  field:  the  more  energetic 
genius  would  subdue  the  less  vigorous.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Hellenic  Bellerophon,  and  the  plot  against  his 
life,  may  really  have  been  connected  with  the  political 
jealousies  of  the  Danaids  towards  the  formidable  new- 
comers of  the  i^olid  stem :  nor  do  I  read  the  fable  of 
Jupiter  with  Danae  otherwise  than  as  a  veil,  used  to  give 
dignity  to  the  commencement  of  an  Hellic  sovereignty, 
which,  in  the  person  of  Perseus,  partly  succeeded,^ 
partly  supplanted,  the  Danaid  throne. 

Danaus  has  been  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  the  first 
among  the  later  authorities.  This  poet  states,  that  he 
relieved  Argos  from  drought :  an  operation  which  har- 
monises well  with  the  tradition  that  brings  him  from  a 
country  dependent  on  the  irrigation  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
conditions  of  cultivation  there  could  not  but  lead  at  an 
early  date  to  care  in  the  management  of  water.  He 
likewise  calls  Pei-seus  by  the  name  of  Aavai^tj^,  and  also 
terms  him  the  son  of  Danae". 

»  lies.  Fmgm.  Iviil  mn\  Btnit.  Merc,  216.219. 
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The  only  point  of  connection  between  tlie  Danaiils 
and  tlie  Argivc  or  Argeian  name  is,  that  Prawns,  tlie 
last  of  the  Danaids,  reigns  over  Argeians.  But  tliis  is  at 
a  period  wlien  the  Perseid  house,  which  was  evidently 
Hellenic,  has  already  become  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
Greek  thrones,  and  has  given,  as  is  probable,  the  Argeian 
name  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Pelojjonnesiis.  The  whole 
evidence,  therefore,  throws  the  Danaan  name,  with  all 
its  incidents,  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  Ar- 
geians and  of  Acha'ans. 

Bnt  if  the  Danai  were  thus  before  the  *Apyeiot  and 
before  the  'A^^aioi,  whom  did  they  follow? 

The  evidence  of  ^schylus  in  the  Supplices  supports 
the  tradition  which  niakes  them  immediately  follow  the 
Pelasgi*',  or  which,  more  strictly,  represents  their  name 
as  the  first  of  those  borne  by  the  Greek  nation  after  it 
liad  ceased  to  be  simply  Pelasgic, 

Bj  Euripides  was  conveyed  a  kindred  tradition,  that 
Danaus,  having  come  to  Argos,  colonized  tlie  city  of 
Inachus;  and  that  the  Pelopomiesians,  |rrevious!y  called 
Pelaf«giotcs,  were  thereafter  called  Danai  ^, 

Aatfam^f  icoAcicr^cu  v6fiov  (&fiK*  Aif*  'Ekk6Za. 

These  traditions,  received  through  the  tragedians,  co- 
incide with  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  text.  For  this 
text,  in  the  first  ]>lace,  clearly  throws  the  Danaan  line  far- 
ther back  than  that  of  any  of  the  Hellic  tribes.  Secondly, 
by  negative  evidence,  no  where  employing  the  Danaan 
name  in  tlie  pre-Troic  legends,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  been  the  oldest,  and  the  most  remote  from 
common  use,  of  his  three  great  appellations.  Thirdly, 
Homer  supplies  us  with  no  other  name  which  there  is 


*  Sup.  sect.  ill. 
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tlie  smallest  gromitl  for  inserting  between  the  Danaans 
and  the  ancient  Pelasgi,  of  whom  we  have  found  traces, 
direct  and  indirect,  in  so  many  places  of  the  poems. 

Thus,  then,  although  we  can  plead  little  but  conjec- 
ture from  Homer  with  respect  to  the  person  Danaus,  we 
seem  to  be  jiistihed  in  concluding  from  his  testimony, 
that  the  appellation  was  dynastic,  that  the  dynasty  was 
pre-Hellcnic,  and  that  it  stands  in  chronological  order 
next  to  the  Pelasgic  time. 

Tire  name  "Apjutn  is  the  next  with  which  we  have 
to  deal :  and  this  nanie»  applicable  to  persons,  is  so 
evidently  founded  on  the  name  "A^yoy,  applicable  to 
territory,  tlmt  with  this  latter  word  we  must  of  neces- 
sity begin  the  investigation;  just  as  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  the  term  Hellenes,  we  were  obliged 
to  begin  with  Hellas. 

And  tlu'  vvord''A/>70ff  is  so  important,  and  as  it  were 
central,  in  the  geography  of  Homer,  that  we  had  better 
first  consider  what  are  the  various  forms  of  expression 
which  Homer  uses  when  lie  wants  to  express  in  words 
the  entire  territory  of  the  Greek  nation : 

I.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  appears  to  use  for 
this  purpose  the  ronibineil  force  of  the  names  Hellas 
and  Argos; 

avhpQs^  Tov  fcAfOf  €vph  KaB'' '  EKXaba  koI  p,iaov  'Apyos  7. 

z.  He  employs  other  combinations  for  the  like  pur- 
pose. The  first  is  that  of  "Apyof,  extended  by  the  epi- 
thet 7rni\  and  joined  with  tlie  islands.  These  words  taken 
together  embrace  the  whole  Empire  of  Agamemnon  : 

3,  And  again,  with  the  proper  name  'A;^arJc, 


f  Od.  i.  344. 
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dwell  quietly  in  Troy,  and  ^//<^?/ will  return  to  Argos  and 
Acba?is.  By  *'  they"  he  means  all  the  Greeks,  therefore 
the  country  to  which  they  return  means  all  Greece. 

4.  It  Wijiy  be  a  question  whether  "Apyo?,  in  cumbi- 
nation  with  fiitrou  includes  the  whole  of  Greece,  as  in 
the  speech  of  Diomed  to  Glaucns: 

T^  iniv  (Tot  ^v  lytii  (tiifoi  iplKos^Apyfi  fiiaat^ 

5.  It  is  also  a  question,  what  is  the  geoorraphical  force 
of  Argos,  even  when  standing  alone*  It  is  manifestly 
wide  in  certain   passages.     Thus   Paris  mentions  the 

and  Polydamas,  speaking  of  the  possible  destruction  of 
the  Greek  army, 

PiaPVfApovs  iiTTokiaOai  dir'^Apycoy  ivBdh*  'A^ttiov*"^' 
a  line  repeated  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand,  the  word 
in  some  places  has  undoubtedly  a  limited  meaning  only, 

6.  Again,  we  find  the  word  'A^uii's  yaia,  used  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  signifying  the  whole  Greek 
country ;  as  in  the  first  Iliad  by  Nestor; 

7.  And  we  have  the  same  word  *A;(«/iV  without  yaia^ 
both  in  the  Iliad  a!id  the  Odyssey. 

For  instance,  when  Nestor  and  Ulysses  were  collect- 
ing the  Greek  forces,  tliey  were 

Xabp  ayttpom€'i  kqt  * kyjs^tiha  •novXvfi6r€ipav^, 

And  Ulysses,  addresijing  his  mother  in  tlie  Shades  be- 
neath, says, 


*>  H.  vi.  314.  *^  II-  vii.  363. 

^  II,  i,  254,  aiul  vii.  124. 


^  11  xii,  70. 
'II.  xi.  770. 
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ov  ydp  wa>  axibov  ^kOov  *AxaCiboSf  ovhi  wc*  iifiTJs 

To  proceed  first  with  what  is  most  clear,  I  think  it 
may  be  takea  for  certain  that  ^Ap^aftV,  with  or  without 
the  aflSx  yaia  or  ata^j  means  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  of  Greece  in  the  passages  where  Homer  uses  this 
appellative  alone.  One  passage,  indeed,  taken  alone, 
affords  decisive  proof  for  itself  that  even  the  islands  are 
included.  Telemachus'^  thus  describes  his  mother  as 
unrivalled  in  Greece : 

otrj  pvv  ovK  t(m  yvvrj  Kar*  'A^auda  yaiav 
ovT€  UvKov  Uprjs,  ovr**  "Apycos,  ovt€  MvKrjvrjs^ 
ovT*  avTTJs  'WdicTis,  ovT  rjireCpoio  fi^kaCinfs* 

For  here  are  clearly  enumerated  as  among  the  parts  of 
'A^a/iV,  several  Peloponnesian  states,  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  the  continent,  evidently  meaning  that  to  the  North 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

And  yet  it  may  remain  true  that,  though  commonly 
meaning  Greece  at  large,  'Axa/iV  may  still  have  a  more 
special  connection  with  the  South,  as  the  whole  of  this 
island  is  called  Britain,  whereas  the  name  has  been  de- 
rived especially  from  its  southern  inhabitants. 

But  in  the  passages  numbered  (i)  and  (3)  we  find 
the  whole  of  Greece  designated  by  the  use,  not  of  one, 
but  of  two  expressions :  in  the  first  case  they  are, 

I.   EXXa?.  2.  /Jiiarop^Apyoi, 

In  the  second  they  are, 

I .  "Apyo^,  2.  * A^a/rp. 

And  with  these  we  may  compare  the  expression,  evi- 
dently meant  to  cover  all  the  Greeks,  in  II.  ii.  530,  under 
the  names 

I.  TIaviW9jv€^,  2.  'A^a«o/. 

g  Od.  xi.  166  and  48  r.     See  also  Od.  xxiii.  68. 
*»  Od.  xiii.  249.  i  Od.  xxi.  107. 
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Now  there  are  here  three  ways  in  which  the  words 
may  be  used  bo  as  to  convey  their  joint  sense,  which  I 
assume  to  be  that  of  Greece  entire :  viz. 

1.  That  each  word  should  cover  a  part,  the  two  parts 
together  making  up  the  whole*  i,e,  that  the  words  should 
be  used  distributively* 

2.  That  each  should  cover  the  whole,  and  that  the 
words  should  be  used  cunrmlatively. 

3.  That  one  of  the  words  should  apply  to  a  part  of 
Greece  only,  and  should  be  overlapped  as  it  were  by 
the  other,  that  other  meaning  the  whole. 

Now  as  'Axa/iV  uniformly  moans  all  Greece  in  eight 
passages  where  it  stands  alone,  this  will  naturally  govern 
its  sense  in  the  two  passages,  where  it  is  joined  copula- 
tively  with  "Apyo^,  We  shall  also  hereafter  see  the 
local  use  of  the'Axa'oJ  so  diffused,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  suppose  any  other  meaning.  Thus,  then, 
we  have  one  point  fixed,  from  which  to  operate  upon 
others. 

But  what  does  the''Ap7of  iinroftoTov  mean  ? 

It  is  demonstrable  that  in  Homer  the  word  'Apyoc 
has  several  meanings. 

1,  It  is  a  city,  as  in  II.  iv.  51, 

7jro4  ifiol  TptU  fJLfv  iroAif  «^tArarai  thl  TruArye? 
'Apyoy  re,  Sircipn;  re,  kqX  (ifpvdyvia  ^IvKijiftj. 
rhs  btaif^ptrai  if.  t,  A. 

2.  It  is  a  limited  territory,  probably  such  as  was 
afterwards  the  State  of  Ar^-olis.  For  when  Telemachus 
is  C|uitting  Sparta,  Theoclymenus  joins  himS  (fnvywv  e^ 
"'Apyeo^,  And  again,  when  Mclamjms  quitted  Pylos,  he 
camo  to  Argos: 

'Apyos  h  iirxofioTovK 

^  Od,  XV,  223. 
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The  first  proves  that  Sparta  was  not  included  in  tlie 
geographical  name  "Apyos :  the  second  proves  the  same 
of  Pylos :  and  this  too  is  the  "Apyo^  iTnro^oTov, 

The  same  phrase  is  used  in  Od.  iii.  263,  of  wXgisthus, 
who  endeavours  to  corrupt  Clytemnestra, 

Here  Mycenae  is  plainly  meant  by  the  m»OC^^»  ^^^  ^^^ 
"Apyog  iiriro^oTov  is  Argolis,  or  something  like  it. 

This  district,  including  Mycenae,  was  the  head  quarter 
of  the  Greek  power.  Now  we  find  that  the  whole 
dominion  of  Priam  was  named  Tpoltj,  while  including 
many  cities  and  much  territory,  and  the  name  Tpoiti 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  capital,  of  which  the 
proper  name  was  Ilion.  So  Venezia  at  the  present  day 
means  both  a  city  and  a  territory,  even  though  the  city 
is  outside  the  territory;  the  only  distinction  lying  in  the 
use  or  non-use  of  the  article.  Therefore  it  was  suffi- 
ciently natural,  that  the  Trojan  herald  should  name  the 
whole  from  the  most  excellent  part,  and  so  identify 
them :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  other- 
wise than  natural,  were  he  to  name  the  most  excellent 
part,  and  likewise  to  name  the  whole,  without  verbally 
distinguishing  them. 

So  that  in  II.  iii.  75,  258,  the  phrase "Ap^oy  c?  iVtto- 
fioTovy  according  to  what  has  preceded,  may  either 
mean, 

1.  The  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  containing  Argos 
and  Mycena*  as  its  head  quarter,  (and  then  the  line  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  third  of  the  modes  above  pointed 
out ;  as  we  might  now  say,  '  we  visited  Rome  and 
Italy.') 

2.  Or  it  may  mean  the  whole  of  Greece,  by  transfer 
from  its  capital  part,  and  then  the  line  must  be  inter- 

>  Od.  XV.  238. 
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preted  in  the  second  mode,  as  might  now  bo  said,  *  to 
our  Green  Erin,  our  Ireland  mother  of  the  brave/ 

The  English  'and'  wouhl  indeed  mar  the  sense:  but 
the  Greek  ca!  is  much  more  elastic,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Italian  msia,  or  to  the  sign  = , 

I  doubt  if  there  be  any  passage  in  Homer  where  the 
word  Argos  stands  alone,  or  with  a  characteristic  epi- 
thet such  as  iTTTrofioTovy  and  where  it  requires  any  other 
sense  titan  one  of  the  three  just  given — the  city — the 
north  east  of  Peloponnesus^ — and  (by  metonymy)  all 
Greece. 

Wlien  Nestor  (11,11.348)  denounces  those  Greeks 
who  should  think  of  returning  home  before  the  mind 
of  Jupiter  is  known^  and  calls  returning  "A /o^o<r<5€  iVVai, 
it  seems  indisputable  that  we  must  construe  "Apyos 
Greece, 

When  Paris  says  he  brought  the  /cr^/iara  from  Ar» 
gos,  the  most  natural  construction  is,  as  the  [>lace  was 
Sparta,  and  therefore  not  Argos  in  the  narrow  sense, 
from  which  he  took  them,  that  he  means  by  Argos  to 
signify  Greece. 

When  Sisyphus  dwells  at  Ephyre,  Ati^«  "Apyea^ 
iirwo/^oToio,  the  word  means  the  north  eastern  district 
Peloponnesus  •". 

Tlie  word  ''Apyo^  in  the  Catalogue  (ii.  559)  most 
probably  means  the  city  only. 

As  it  is  plain  that  in  some  passages  it  cannot  mean 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  as  that  meaning  does  not  appear 
to  be  supported  by  superior  probability  in  any  place, 
such  a  meaning  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  another  question  how  we  ought  to  construe  the 
phfiises  /jLetrov^Apyoi — 'Axait^cw'Apyo^^  used  four  times 
•i— and  "latTov  "Apyo^. 

"»  See  iiUo  11  xiii*  378.  Oil  xv.  214,  339. 
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The  two  latter  are  evidently  analogous  to  TIeXa<!ry«-' 

Kov  "Apyo^,  Avhicli  we   have   already  found    to   mean 
Thessaly. 

Of  the  four  passages  where  we  read  the  phrase 
'AxauKov^'Apyo'^,  the  two  first"  relate  to  the  return  of 
Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks,  and  appear  to  admit 
therefore  either  of  the  limited  sense  of  a  portion  of 
Peloponnesus  as  the  most  eminent  part,  or  of  the  ex- 
tended one  of  all  Greece,  hetter  than  of  the  interme* 
diate  one  of  Pelo]>onnesns  itself^  with  which  neither 
Agamemnon,  nor  the  M'hole  body  of  the  Greeks,  had 
any  separate  and  defined  relation,  as  they  had  with  the 
dominions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  capacity  of  their  su- 
preme Cliief,  and  perhaps  with  those  of  the  Pelopid 
family  jointly,  so  as  to  include  Menclaus* 

In  the  third  case  it  is  used  of  Juno,  as  she  goes  to 
hasten  the  birth  of  Eurystheus°, 

fca/>7raX^/i(t)9  h^  iKtT^  'Apyos  ^A\auKoVi  h*$*  &pa  rj^tj 

This  passage  evidently  admits  the  sense  of  the  city, 
or  a  limited  district,  better  than  that  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus at  large.  Indeed,  as  the  seat  of  the  Perseid  do- 
minion is  evidently  intended,  and  as  that  dominion  did 
not  reach  over  all  Peloponnesus,  we  may  say  that  tl 
could  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

But  the  fourth  passage  requires  a  larger  signifi cation 
for  this  phrase.  It  is  the  question  of  Telemachus^  asking 
where  Meuelaus  had  been  during  alt  the  time  that 
iEgisthus  was  about  his  crimeP; 

irov  MeWXaos  (tjp ; 

ri  oi/K  "Apycos  t^ci/  ^AxaiiKoVf  oAka  ttJ  6XkTf 

TrXdfer'  iir'  av$p<aTTQvsi 

This   seems   clearly   to   include   Sparta    in   Achaic 
n  XL  ijL  141,  «83.  o  II.  xix.  115.  P  Od.  iii.  24Q, 
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rgo%\  anj,  this  being  so,  no  meaning  is  so  suitnLle 
to  it  in  this  place  as  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  This  con- 
struction is  also  eminently  suitable  to  the  relation 
between  Eastern^ Peloponnesus  and  the  Achiean  power, 
which  had  its  central  seat  there. 

Undoubtedly  St rabo  treats 'A;(r«iVoi/*'Ap7oy  as  mean- 
ing the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  (viii,  5.  p.  365,  ibid.  6. 
p.  369),  but  the  argument  from  Homer's  text  seems  to 
be  against  him  :  and  even  he  admits  from  Od.  iii.  249, 
that  the  term  applied  also  to  Laconia  in  particular : 

As  then  it  apiiears  that  the  sense  of  Eastern  Pelo- 
ponnesus will  suit  the  phrase  "Apyo^  'Axttti)cov  in  all 
the  four  passages  where  it  is  employed,  while  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  the  wliole  Peloponnesus  is  re- 
quired by  none,  and  could  only  be  even  admissible  in 
one  (Od.  iii.  249),  we  may  conclude  that  Eastern  Pelo- 
ponnesus is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

We  now  come  to  ^'laarov  "Apyo^f, 

In  Od.  xviii.  245,  Eurymachus  the  Suitor,  in  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  beauty  of  Penelope,  says  to  her,  you 
would  have  more  suitors  than  vou  have, 

Now  it  must  first  be  admitted,  that  this  does  not 
refer  to  any  country  out  of  the  Peloponnesus.  For 
in  the  first  place,  that  was  the  most  distinguished 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  Acha?an  seat ;  so  that 
the  intention  of  this  speech  therefore  most  naturally 
bears  upon  it.  But  also  we  have  nothing  in  Ifomer  to 
connect  any  local  use  of  the  word'Apyo^  with  Middle 
Greece. 


<l  It  b  earioua  that  Btmbo  ivrfio^f  as  well  m  hrwifi^rop,  wlvtn 
slumltl  say  in  viii.  6,  that  Htiiner  the  fonwer  word  does  not  occur 
often  tfUirka*A/fyoc  by  the  rpithut     at  all  iii  Uie  Homeric  Poenns. 
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But  if  Eurymachiis  means  nothing  to  the  North  of 
Peloponnesus,  it  is  again  most  probable  that  he  refers 
to  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  with  which  Ithaca  had 
most  intercourse,  where  lay  its  relations  of  business, 
and  of  hospitality.  Now  this  part  was  Western  Pelopon 
nesiis,  as  we  see  from  the  journey  of  Ulysses  to  EphjT© 
(Od.i.  260);  from  the  journey  of  Telemachus  which, 
it  were,  spontaneously  takes  that  direction;  from  the 
course  of  public  transactions  implied  in  his  speech 
(Od.  iii.  82,  cf.  72 ) ;  from  the  x/>«*o?,  which  Ulysses  went 
to  recover  in  Messene  (Od.  xxi.  15) ;  from  Nestor's 
being  the  person  to  visit  Ithaca  in  the  matter  of  the 
great  Trojan  quarrel ;  and  from  the  apprehension  felt  by 
the  party  of  the  Suitors,  that  Ulysses  would  forthwith 
repair  to  El  is,  or  to  Pylos  for  aid*  (Od.  xxiv.  431,) 

Just  so  the  relations  of  Crete  were  with  Eastern 
Peloponnesus ;  and  therefore  Helen  at  Troy  recognises 
Idoraeneus,  because  she  lias  often  seen  him  in  Sparta. 
And  this,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Ulysses,  in  the  fictitious  accounts  which  bo 
gives  of  himself  in  Ithaca,  is  so  fond  of  making  himself 
a  Cretan,  namely  that  he  may  avoid  any  risk  of  detec- 
tion, by  placing  his  oM'n  pro] »er  whereabout  at  a  distauee 
beyond  tlie  onlinary  range  of  intercourse. 

Nor  are  we  wholly  without  information  from  Ho- 
mer on  the  subject  of  the  original  lasus  himself,  from 
whom  the  name  a}>pears  to  be  derived  ;  and  whose 
name  we  find  still  subsisting  in  Attica  at  the  time  of 
the  Troica^, 

For  a  passage  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  informs  us 
that  Amphion,  son  of  lasus*,  was  a  powerful  prince  in 

^  II.  XV,  332.  lasus,  Ampliion,  laolkos,  Jason, 

»    Od.  XI.  281.      E.   Curtius     widi  the  louittu  race. 
('  lonier,'  p.  33  et  seqq.)  oanuects 
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Mmyeian  Orchonienus :  tbat  his  youngest  daiigliter, 
the  beautiful  Chloris,  was  queen  of  Pylos  :  and  that 
Neleus,  marrjing  her,  fountleei  there  the  dynasty  of 
the  Neleids.  Thus  through  Pylos  we  connect  a  power- 
ful lasid  family  with  Western  Peloponnesus,  possibly  five 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  find  from  Homer  that  the  Danaids  or  Perseus  must 
have  been  reigning  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  This  seems 
enough  to  justify  putting  the  sense  of  Western  Pelo- 
ponnesus upon  the  phrase *'Ia<rov''A/)709  in  the  speech 
of  Eurymachus, 

We  may  justly  inquire  whether  it  is  so  certain,  a<? 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Minyeian  Orcho- 
menua,  where  Ami>hinn  reigned,  was  the  Orchonienus 
of  BcEotia.  For  his  daughter  Chloris  was  sovereign  of 
Pylos,  and  we  must  suppose  that  sovereignty  to  have 
been  not  acquired  by  herself,  but  inherited  from  her 
father.  Now  it  is  very  improbable  that  Amphion  could 
have  been  sovereign  at  the  same  time  of  Pylos  and  of 
the  northern  Orchomenos:  between  which  intervened 
an  ^-olid  family  settled  at  the  Isthmus,  anotlier  race  of 
Hellenic  chiefs,  the  line  of  Portheus,  in  i^itolia,  and  per- 
haps also  the  dynasty  of  Cadmus  in  Boeotia.  We  have  no 
instance  in  Homer  of  the  possession  by  the  same  prince  of 
territories  not  continuous.  Now  there  was  there  a  river 
Minyeius,  between  Pylos  and  Elis ;  in  Arcadia  as  well  as 
in  Ba^otia  there  was  an  C)rchonienos  at  the  period  of 
Homer;  it  seems  then  probable,  that  the  name  of  that 
town  should  be  combined  with  the  Minyeian  name  in 
Peloponnesus  as  well  as  in  Boeotia.  If  it  were  so,  the 
political  connection  with  Pylos  is  natural,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lasian  name  to  Western  Peloponnesus 
becomes  still  more  easy  of  explication.  But  even 
though  the  Orchomenos  here  named  be  Bopotian,  the 
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case  remaius  sufficiently  clear*  For  it  ^vas  once,  or 
formerly  {irore)  tliat  Ampliion  reigned  in  Orclionicnus; 
and  tlie  meaning  may  well  be,  that  having  in  earlier 
life  reigned  there,  he  had  afterwards  accompanied  the 
southward  movement  of  the  time,  perhaps  being  ex* 
pelled  from  his  fat  soil ;  and  that  he  established,  or  re- 
established the  connection  between  Western  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  lasian  name. 

Lastly,  the  place  fj^iu-ov" Apyo^  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  English  expression,  'through  the  breadth  of  Ar- 
gos,'  or  all  over  Argos ;  and  though  we  may  think  that 
"Apyo^  alone  means  one  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  fklaov 
"A/o^oc  may  very  well  mean  the  whole.  In  the  speech 
of  Diomed*  to  Glaueus,  it  cannot  mean  less  than  this: 
on  the  other  hand,  from  its  being  the  counterpart  of 
Lyeia,  it  may  perhaps  not  less  probably  signify  the 
whole  of  settled  Greece,  and  thus  be  the  equivalent  of 
irav  "^Apyo^  in  IL  ii,  1 08.  But  the  more  convenient 
sense  for  Od*  xv*  80  is  plainly  the  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause then  it  squares  precisely  witli  Hellas  in  the  same 
passage,  and  the  two  together  make  tip  the  whole  of 
Greece.  But  without  disturbing  the  signification  of 
the  word  Hellas,  as  meaning  Northern  and  Middle 
Greece,  we  might  still  give  to  ftecrop  Argos  the  force  of 
*  all  Greece.'  The  words  of  Menclaus  would  then  stand  a« 
if  an  inhabitant  of  London  said  to  his  friend  a  foreigner, 
*I  will  take  you  through  Scotland  and  all  Britain.'  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  decide  absolutely  between  these 
two  senses  of  lULeaot' Apyo^,  What  we  see  plainly  is,  tliat 
the  word  "Ajoyo?  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  and  a  very 
wide  range,  in  connection  with  Greek  settlements,  and 
with  such  settlements  only. 


*  IL  \i.  224. 
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And  now  with  respect  to  the  line  so  much  criticised, 

iyX^Ctf  b*  iK€iia<JTo  TlavtkXrjvas  Kal  'Axatovs^. 

The  word  naveWtjvei  may,  wo  have  seen,  either  mean 
the  tribes  of  Greece  beyond  the  Isthmus,  or  those  of 
all  Greece :  in  wliich  latter  and  more  likely  sense  it  is 
coextensive  with  'A^a<o/.  I  here  finally  touch  upon 
this  verse  along  with  those  ]>rfjperly  geographical,  on 
account  of  the  important  combination  which  it  in- 
volves. 

We  find  in  llA.iyo,  iii.49,  and  in  Od.Yii.25,  xvi.  18, 
the  expression  awltf  yain,  which  yome  of  the  gramma- 
rians, and  the  common  opinion  mentioned  by  Strabo\ 
have  ex])lained  to  mean  the  Pelojx^nnesus,  while  mo* 
dem  scholars  render  it  simply  distant >\  In  the  two 
passages  of  the  Iliad,  the  former  construction  is  cer- 
tainly more  suitable:  and  the  combination  with  TtjXoOev 
in  II.  J,  270,  is  tautological,  flat,  and  un-Homeric,  if 
aTttj  mean  merely  distant.  In  Od.  xvi,  18  either  sens© 
will  serve  the  passage.  In  Od.  vii,  25  (when  we  again 
have  TijXtiOcv)  Ulysses  states  himself  to  have  come  €^ 
ariV  7a«V.  As  he  had  not  come  from  Peloponnesus, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  is  not  the  meaning.  I  question 
the  reasoning.  Ulysses  everywhere,  when  questioned, 
shows  an  immense  fertility  in  fiction  about  himself:  in 
every  case,  however,  carefully  reporting  himself  to  be 
come  fi-om  a  dintant  sj>ot.  I  see  no  reason  therefore  why 
we  should  not  construe  'Airlrj  ydlct  to  mean  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  in  conformity  with  the  tradition  which  .l^chy- 
his*  reports  concerning  Apis,  and  with  the  undoubted 
usage  of  the  tragedians.  As  I  interpret  the  Outer 
or  Romance-geography  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Peloponne- 

tt  II  ii.  530.  mfttm  Lexil.  in  voc     Cnisiua  «d 

«  StmliO  viii.  p.  37  i.  locc 

y  Hcync  on  II.  i.  270,     Butt-         «  fluppL  377. 
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SUB  would  be  understood  by  the  Phaeacians  of  Homer 
to  be  extremely  remote  from  their  country.  The  difler- 
ence  of  quantity  is  no  sufficient  reason  against  this  con- 
struction. Plainly  'Att/i;  yaltj,  if  it  be  a  proper  name 
at  all,  means  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  and  not  a  part 
of  it,  for  Nestor  in  II.  i.  270  uses  it  so  as  to  include  the 
Western  side,  and  Hector,  II.  iii.  49,  so  as  to  include 
the  Eastern. 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  which  this  in- 
quiry has  brought  us,  either  by  certain  or  by  probable 
evidence,  with  respect  to  Homer's  geographical  nomen- 
clature for  Greece  at  large,  and  for  its  principal  mem- 
bers. 

I . '  A^ai'J9 

'Axal'h  yaia  >  invariably  mean  the  whole  of  Greece. 

'A^oiii?  ata 

2.  '^Apyog  either  alone,  or  with  epithets  other  than 
those  which  concern  geographical  extension,  means 

(i)  The  city  only,  as  in  II.  iv.  52,  and  probably  in 

II.  ii.  559- 

(2)  The  immediate  dominions  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Peloponnesus,  as  in 
Od.  iii.  263. 

But  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  '^Apyoi  in  this  sense  should  be  held  to  in- 
clude the  whole  Pelopid  dominions,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  having  a  certain  political  unity, 
and  thus  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "Apyo^  ' A^^cu- 

IKOV, 

(3)  By  metonymy  from  this  supreme  and  metro- 
politan quarter  of  Greece,  it  means  the  whole 
country. 

3.  The  phrase  irav  "Apyo^  in  II.  ii.  io8  means  the 
whole  of  Continental  Greece. 


Geotjraplika  I  defin  it  ions. 
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4.  The  plirase  nea-oy^Apyo^  means  most  |iroljal)!y  tlie 
^vhole  of  Greece,  or  Greece  at  large ;  possiibly  the  Pelo- 
poimesus  only. 

5.  T\€\a(rytKoif''Apyo^  is  Thessaly,  from  Macedonia  to 
(Eta. 

6.'Axtiiit(ov''Apyo^  means  ttie  Pelopid  dominions  of  the 
Troic  time,  or  in  general  words,  Eastern  Peloi^onnesus, 
7. 'lao-oj/ 'Ap709  means  Western  Peloponnesus. 

8.  The  word"EXXo[9  Tneans 

( I )  probably  a  portion  of  t!ie  dominions  of  Achilles, 
as  in  li.  ii.683,  ix,  395  ; 

(a)  certainly  the  country  outside  them  to  the  south- 
ward of  Phtliia,  down  to  the  Istlinuis  of  Corintli, 
and  probably  reaching  northward  through  the 
rest  of  Tlicssaly  :  II.  ix.  447  and  elsewhere ; 

(3)  it  is  possible  tbafEXXat  may  mean  all  Greece 
in  Od.  i.  344,  and  xv,  80  ;  hut  more  likely 
that  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  (2). 

9.  The  phrase  'Airtij  yalrj  most  probably,  though  not 
certainly,  means  the  entire  Peloponnesus. 

What  then  was  this  name 'A/D'yof,  which  Homer  uses 
80  much  more  frequently,  and  with  so  much  more  elas- 
ticity and  diversity  of  sense,  than  any  other  territorial 
name  whatever  ? 

In  the  first  place  let  us  remark  how  rarely  it  is  used 
for  a  city ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  cannot 
be  «aid  to  find  it  more  than  once.  Its  proper  meaning 
18  evidently  a  tract  of  country. 

From  this  it  is  limited  to  the  city  to  which  the  tract 
of  country  belonged  :  or  it  is  extended  to  the  country 
at  large,  of  which  the  particular  tract  was  the  capital 
or  governing  part.  Both  these  significations  are  what 
ure  termed  improper:  the  latter  is  also  political,  ami 
has  no  relation  to  race,  or  to  an  cponymist,  or  to  any 
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physical  features  of  soil  or  scenery,  whether  the  word 
"Apyoi  may  have  liad  such  reference  or  not,  M'hen  used 
in  its  original,  proper,  and  usual  application,  to  mean  a 
district. 

As  previously  wilh  populations,  let  us  now  set  otil 
the  various  descriptions  of  source,  to  which  the  Ho- 
meric  names  of  countries  and  places  owe  their  origin. 

They  appear  to  he  derived  either 

1.  From  an  individual  eponjmiist,  as  Ithaca  froi 
Ithacus,  Od.xvii.207;  Dardania  from  Dardanus,  II. xx? 
216;  Ascanie  from  Ascanius,  11.  ii.  863;  while  we  see 
the  intermediate  stage  of  the  process  in  the  name ' Attc i|, 
joined  with  yma^  supposed  to  indicate  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  to  he  derived  from  Apis. 

2.  From  a  race  in  occupation :  as  in  tlie  case  of 
'Aj^ai'J?  yata^  and  'A^auy  simply,  from  the  Acha^ns ; 
"EUa?  from  the^EXXo^ ;  Kpnrn  or  Kpnrat  (Od.  xiv.  199) 
from  the  Kpifre?. 

3.  From  its  physical  features  or  circumstances  di- 
rectly, such  as  AlyiaXo^  from  heing  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  hetween  the  mountains 
and  the  sea :  there  is  also  a  town  AlyloXo^  of  the  Pa- 
phlflgonians,  II.  ii.  855.  Prohahly  we  may  add  Et^jSoza, 
Euba'a,  from  the  adaptation  of  tbat  fertile  island  to  till- 
age, which  afterwards  made  it  the  granary  of  Athens. 

4.  From  some  race  occupying  it :  and  in  the  cases 
where  that  race  has  heen  named  from  any  feature  of 
the  country,  then,  uot  directly  but  derivatively,  from  the^ 
country  itself. 

For  instance,  OptiKn  from  B^^jtf?,  Thi-aeians,  which 
word  again  must  come  from  a  common  root  with  Tpa- 
^i/f.     The  name  Tpf}')(iv  lias  obviously  a  similar  origin, 

So  again  in  the  later  Greek  we  find  the  old  hlylaXi 
named  hiyiaXcta  from  the  intermediate  formation  Ae* 


Ett/malogif  of  the  word  Aiyas. 


yta\m :  and  i>€rbaps  "ApT'oXi^  from  the  ^Af>yuoit  who 
iiihabited  it,  and  took  their  name  from  "A^yoy, 

And  so  in  Homer  we  have  ^Qi>i ;  from  that  appa- 
rently comes  ^Btot^  and  from  this  again,  in  the  later 
Greek,  Phthiotis, 

Such  then  are  the  ordinary  sources,  as  far  as  wo 
know,  of  the  territorial  names  of  Homer. 

The  three  aids  which  we  have  for  judging  of  the 
meaning  of  the  name^A^^o?  are,  the  Homeric  text, 
etymology,  and  the  later  tradition. 

None  of  these  in  any  manner  connect  the  name 
"Apyo^  eitUer  with  an  eponymist,  or  with  a  race  of  in- 
habitants, eitlier  mediately  or  immediately,  as  its  root. 
We  can  only  tlierefore  look  for  its  origin  in  something 
related  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  or  coun- 
trie«i»  to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  word  upyog  itself  is  frequently  found  in  Homer 
otherwise  than  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  used  as  an 
adjective  in  the  following  combinations : 

1.  Kvveti  apym  II.  i.  50- 

2.  P6€9  apyol  II.  xxiii.  30, 

3.  dpyijy  x^*'^  Od,  XV.  i6i. 

So  also  we  have  the  comjiounds  apyn^  (Wpai/vw) 
apyiKipauifou  apy^a-Tti^  (Norof),  apyaval  (o<W,  cJ^oVai), 
apyitfOfii  (Ka/metpoi)*  apyiaiovT€i  C*'^^)*  ipytfroSe^  (Kvvet)^ 
IloSapynf  (horse  of  Achilles). 

And  it  is  usual  to  give  to  the  Mord  apyo^^  in  these 
several  forms  the  several  senses  of 

I.  Swift,  as  in  swift  dogs,  swift  thunderbolt. 

a.  White,  as  in  white  goose,  white  (chalky)  Ca- 
meiriis. 


*  See  Scott  and  Litlddl,  In 
voc,  Damiii  Lex.  Horn,  in  vtwu 
Cruttiua  II  xxiii.  30,     Nitzscli  011 


OJ.  ti.  1 1 ,  and  Heruiauu  quoted 
liy  hini. 
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3.  Sleek,  shining,  as  iu  sleek  oxen,  with  glistening 
coats. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  what  is  swift  iu  motion  gives  an 
appearance  of  sliiuing :  and  what  shines  is  iu  some  degree 
akin  to  whiteness.  Bot  it  is  neither  easy  to  say*  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  primary,  and 
which  the  secondary,  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  what  is 
its  etymology.  Nor  does  it  show  the  slightest  re- 
sembkuicc  to  the  local  name  "Apyo^^  which,  from  the 
variety  of  its  applications,  apart  from  any  question  of 
race  or  political  connection,  must  have  had  some  etymo- 
logical signification. 

Nor,  as  regards  the  /9of9  apyot  in  particular,  is  it  very 
easy  to  believe  in  the  sleekness  of  the  oxen  in  Homer's 
time,  (this  seems  to  be  ratlier  an  idea  borrow-ed  from 
the  processes  and  experience  of  modern  times,)  or  of 
the  camp  oxen  of  any  time.  Nor  is  the  matter  mended 
by  two  forced  attempts,  one  to  construe  /9oep  dpyol  as 
oxen  having  white  fat  within  them,  or  again,  as  slow 
oxen.  From  these  sources,  then,  we  can  at  present 
obtain  no  light. 

Now  I  submit  that  the  just  signification  of  the  pro- 
per name  ''Apyo<i  is  to  be  found  by  considering  it  as  akin 
to  the  word  tpyov^  which  plainly  appears  in  Homer  to 
have  agricultural  iaboui*s  for  its  primary  object.  And 
it  seems  pretty  clear,  that  by  the  transposition  of 
letters  which  so  commonly  occurs  in  popular  speech, 
especially  during  the  infant  state  of  languages^  the 
word  aypo^,  *  a  field,'  is  no  more  than  a  form  of  "'A^^y. 

K,  O.  Miiller,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  that  "A/h 
709  with  the  ancients  means  a  plain'':  I  would  add  a 
plain,  not  as  being  a  flat  surface,  but  as  being  forrned 


^  Orcliomeims  und  die  Minyer,  p.  119. 
'lonier/  p.  17. 
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of  cultivable  grotiiiel,  or  else  it  means  a  settleineiit 
formed  upoii  such  ground. 

In  speaking  of  the  word  plain  as  a|)piicd  to  Greece, 
we  use  it  relatively,  not  as  it  would  be  employed  in 
reference  to  Russia  or  Hungary,  but  as  meaning  the 
broader  levels  between  the  liilly,  and  commonly  towards 
the  sea:  such  as  those  valleys  of  Scutlanil  which  are 
called  carses^  or  those  called  atraths. 

Now  in  the  first  place  I  know  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  "A^yo?  which  will  suit  its  various  uses  in 
Homer  as  Pelasgic  Argos,  Achaie  Argos,  lasian  Ar- 
gos. What  is  the  one  common  [ihysical  feature  of  the 
several  regions  that  accounts  for  the  common  factor  in 
these  tliree  compound  expressions,  if  it  be  not  that 
of  plain,  that  is  to  say,  cultivable,  and  cultivated,  or 
settled  country  ? 

Again,  look  at  the  relation  of  "Ajo^oy  to  ^Apyuot, 
What  except  a  physical  and  geographical  meaning, 
still  adbering  to  the  word,  and  holding  it  somewhat 
short  of  the  mature  and  familiar  use  of  a  proper  name, 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  history 
and  geograpliy  of  Greece  so  many  cases  of  an  Argos, 
without  Argives,  that  is  local  or  provincial  Argives, 
belonging  to  it?  Achaie  Argos  indeed  has  Wpyelot 
belonging  to  it,  but  Pelasgic  and  lasian  Argos  have 
none.  Just  so  we  might  speak  of  the  Highlands  of 
Saxony,  or  of  the  Lowlands  of  Switzerland ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tirst  are  not  known  as  Highiandei's, 
nor  those  of  the  latter  as  Lowlanders  ^ 

I  believe  there  are  no  phrases,  which  more  nearly 
translate  the  words  "Apyo^  and  'Apycfoi,  than  Lowlands 

«  Strnbo  found  in  his  owu  the  Argive  plitii*  puased  by  the 
tinMJ,  aiid  liaa  rqmrted  it  a»  the  nume  of  *A^ryoF,  uud  not  tlie  city 
ciittmu   of  the    •  iiiudems/  tlmt     only. 
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and  Lowlanrlers  respectively.  For  the  word  Lowlands 
means  land  not  only  lying  low,  but  both  lying  low,  and 
also  being  favoorable  for  cultivation :  and  these  ideas 
more  truly  represent  the  land  fitted  for  the  sort  of 
settlement  called  "Apyo^,  than  the  mere  idea  of  level 
plains. 

If  this  be  the  idea  of  the  word  Argos,  we  see  the 
propriety  of  its  application  to  the  city  of  Argos  and  its 
district*  For  this  city  stood,  as  a  city  of  the  town  and 
more  open  country,  in  a  certain  opposition  to  Mycense, 
which  nestled  among  the  hills;  and  which  bore  geogra- 
phically much  the  same  relation  to  Argos,  as  Dardania 
to  Tlion.  It  afterwards  fell  also  into  the  same  political 
analogy. 

In  the  ]yhvase'A)(auKov''Apyog,  Homer  deals  with  a 
case  where,  as  it  is  sometimes  applied  without  an 
epithet,  ''Apyo^  may  justly  be  called  a  proper  name, 
like  the  European  Pays-bas ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this  in  his  '  Pelasgic  Argos,'  and  *  lasian  Argos/ 
and  it  seems  likely  that  he  rather  intends  in  those 
phrases  to  employ  the  term  Argos  as  a  word  simply 
deseriptive,  and  to  speak  of  the  Pelasgian  Lowlands, 
and  the  laxiaii  Lowlands.  Tlie  difference  of  sense  is 
just  that  which  wc  should  indicate  in  English  by  the 
absence  of  the  capital  letter. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  name  had  not  exhausted 
its  elasticity  even  after  Homer's  time.  In  later  ages 
we  tiud  an  Argos  of  Orestis  in  filacedonia;  an  Argos 
of  Amphilochia  in  Western  Greece ;  an  Argos  near 
Larissa  in  Thessaly'',  and  other  cases  more  remote. 
Nothing  but  a  geographical  force  still  adhering  to  the 
word  will  account  for  this  extension. 


»1  Craraer'a  Greece,  i.  197.  385,  ii.  10.  Strabo  ix.  p.  440. 
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The  same  is  tlie  iiifereoco  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  opU 
thets  and  quasi-epitliets,  or  descriptive  jdirases,  applied 
to  it  by  Homer.  With  the  exception  of  one  passage, 
where  he  gives  it  the  political  epithet®  kXvtov^  tbey  are 
all  physical ;  being  iTrTro^orov^  7roXi/i5/\J^io»',  irokvirvpov^ 
and  ovBtip  upovptifs.  Of  these  four  epithets,  the  first  is  in 
IToiner  peculiarly  connected  witli  the  specific  form  and 
character  of  the  country :  accordingly,  while  it  is  the 
standing  epithet  of  Argos,  being  used  with  it  eleven 
times  out  of  only  fifteen  in  which  the  word  has  any 
epithet  or  qiiasi-epithet  attached  to  it,  it  is  never  foond 
with  Achaeis,  or  with  Hellas.  And  the  proof  of  its 
physically  descriptive  character  lies  in  the  passage 
where  Telemachus  gives  to  ILenelaus  an  account  of 
Ithaca ; 

Tlie  iT-jTofioro^  of  Homer,  again,  does  not  |)oint  merely 
to  fertility,  but  also  to  labour  and  its  results;  not 
merely  to  pasture,  but  also  to  grain,  for  the  horses  of 
Homer  are  fed  on  this  as  well  as  on  herbage, 

Now,  in  referring  the  word  ^Apyo?  to  a  common  root 
and  significancy  with  epyopy  we  are  not  bound  to  hold 
that  it  attains  its  initial  vowel  by  junction  with  the  par- 
ticle a  used  in  its  intensive  sense.  For  we  have  the 
wonl,  and  also  its  derivatives  iu  this  form,  coming  down 
to  us  from  the  old  Greek,  Among  the  four  tribes  of 
Attica  wliich  subsisted  until  the  time  of  Cleisthenes\ 
one  was  that  of  the  "ApyaS^^  or  husbandmen :  and  in 
the  Elian  inscription  supposed  to  date  about  the  For- 


•  n.  xxiv*  437. 
'  Ofl  iv.  606. 


%  D*  V.  196.  viii.  560, 
»»  Grotea  Hist. 
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tietli  Olympiad',  or  more  than  600  years  B.  C*,  we 
bave  the  very  word  epyov  \\\  the  form  apyov,  with  the 
digamina,  in  a  passage  which  I  copy, 

AITEFEnOS  AITEFAPTON 

This  inscription,  says  tlie  Article  in  the  Museum  CriH* 
CU7H,  is  of  older  date  than  any  other  which  lias  either 
been  brought  iu  copy  from  Greece,  or  is  to  be  found  on 
tlie  marbles.  The  matter  of  it  is  a  public  treaty,  be- 
tween the  Elians  and  some  of  their  neighbours,  con- 
eluded  for  an  hundred  years. 

Another  good  example  of  the  interchange  of  the 
vowels  a  and  e  is  in  the  word  upoo*^  which  it  is  obvious 
to  derive  from  €pa^  the  earth.  In  the  Latin  we  see 
both  forms  preserved,  the  one  in  aro  to  plough,  the 
other  in  sero  to  sow.  And  this  latter  suggests  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  a-n-elpw  from  a  similar  source. 

If  then  the  meaning  of ''A/>7of  be  an  agricultural  set- 
tlement, and  its  root  the  same  with  that  of  epyoy,  we 
need  not  now  discuss  at  large  wliether  that  root  be  the 
old  word  ?pa  or  terra,  which  however  appears  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  which  accounts  both  for  the  especial  refer- 
ence of  the  word  epyov  in  Homer  to  tillage,  the  oldest 
industry,  and  for  tlie  subsequent  extension  of  its  mean- 
ing to  labour  and  its  results  in  general. 

Now,  having  this  view  of  the  words  "^Apyot  and  Ip- 
yoi'j  we  shall  find,  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  labour 
itself,  a  meaning  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
Homeric  adjective,  and  for  all  its  compounds  iu  all 
their  varied  applications.  That  idea  is  always  in  rela- 
tion with  what  is  earnest,  and  (m  to  speak)  strengthful ; 
sometimes  this  takes  the  form  of  keenness,  and  then 

i  See  Muamm  Critmnn,  vol  i.  p.  536,  aud  MursVs  Jlorm  P^ks- 
gicip,  p.  70. 
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comes  in  the  iJea  of  smftness  in  conjunction  with 
labour:  sometimes,  again,  it  takes  the  form  of  patience, 
and  then  lahour  soggests  slowness.  The  labour  of  a 
(log  is  swift,  that  of  an  ox  is  patient :  hence  the  ki/V^f 
apyoi  are  laborious  dogs,  therefore  swift ;  and  hence  too 
the  /5oey  apjoi  arc  labonous  oxen,  therefore  slow ;  the 
office  of  the  one  being  to  cover  space,  and  of  the  other 
to  overcome  resistance.  We  may  bring  the  two  senses 
near  without  any  loss  in  either  case,  by  calling  the  oxen 
sturdy  or  sedulous,  and  the  dogs  strenuous  or  keen. 

Tlie  third  sense  of  wliiteness  legitimately  attaches  to 
the  effect  of  rapid  motion  upon  the  eye. 

The  sense  of  sleekness  does  not  appear  to  be  required 
in  Homer:  but  it  may  bo  a  derivative  from  that  of 
whiteness. 

By  one  or  more  of  the  three  first  senses,  or  by  the 
original  sense  of  labour  in  its  (so  to  speak)  integral 
idea,  all  the  Homeric  words  may  be  justly  rendered. 
Some  of  them  will  bear  either  the  sense  of  swift,  or 
that  of  w^hite :  for  instance,  apy^^  with  Kepawm.  In 
Aristotle^,  de  Mundo,  c.  4,  w^e  have  rwv  Kcpawiiw..  ,01 
raj^ewff  tmTTOPTe^^  apy^ret  Xeyom-at,  ^  And  again,  apye-" 
o-ri^  w  ith  NoToc,  This  may  mean  the  fleet  Notus:  it 
may  also  mean  white,  as  carrying  the  light  white  cloud 
from  over  the  sea,  in  the  sense  taken  by  Horace,  wlio 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  and  careful  observer 
of  Homeric  epithets  ;  and  who  says, 

Albus  lit  ohscuro  detergot  mibila  ccelo 
SiTpo  Notus  I. 

This  sense  of  the  word  Argos  will  suit  other  uses  of 
it  which  have  not  been  yet  named. 

For  instance,  it  will  suit  the  ship  Argo,  which  we  may 


k  Steph.  Lex. 


^  CamLl.  viiiis* 
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consider  as  swift,  or,  and  perliaps  preferably,  as  ston 
strong,  doing  battle  witli  the  waves :  as  we  now  say»  ft 
good  ship,  or  a  gallant  ship.  Again,  it  suits  the  noble  dog 
Argus  of  the  Odyssej,  whose  character  would  be  but 
inadecpiatelj  represented  by  either  patient,  swift,  or 
white.     Considering  this  word  as  the  adjective  of  the 

word  which  describes  what  has  been  well  called  bv  a 

• 

writer  of  the  present  day,  "  noble,  fruitful  labour,"  we 
at  once  see  him  before  us,  swift  as  he  had  been,  and 
patient  as  he  was,  but  also  brave,  faithful,  trustful,  and 
trustworthy,  Argus  the  spy,  named  in  the  ' Apyutpoinrni 
of  Homer,  represents  one  side  of  the  early  meaning  of 
the  word^^  The  adjective  apyakios,  exaggerating  as  well 
as  isolating  that  element  of  difficulty  which  the  root 
comprises,  represents  another:  and  the  later  %vord  ap- 
yoiWe?",  the  idle,  catching  the  idea  of  slowness  at  the 
point  where  it  passes  into  ineilness,  similarly  represents 
yet  another. 

Sucii  being  tlic  case  in  regard  to  the  name  *' Ayo-yo?, 
we  shall  now  have  an  easy  task  in  dealing  with  'Apycfoi, 

ITonicr  employs  this  word  in  four  places  (to  speak 
in  round  numbers)'  for  three  in  which  he  uses  Aavaot, 

Tie  employs  it  as  an  epithet,  sometimes  with  the  name 
of  Juno,  and  frequently  with  the  name  of  Helen. 

In  the  Odyssey"  we  have  this  singular  and  rare  jux- 
taposition of  the  words : 

NitzschP  observes,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  tf^^ 
word  'Apyclm'  to  be  an  e|»ithet,  and  this  observation  is 
<juoted  by  G.Crasius,    Eustathius,  the  Scholiast,  BarncSi 


"»  S^e  Nitzscli  oil  Od.  i.  38  for  Argos. 
liis  etymology  of  Argei phonies  ;         ^  S^ipli.  Fr.  288. 
but  not  for  hie  etymology  of  Ar-         "  OtI.  viit.  578- 
gtis,  which  he   simply  refers  to         P  lii  !oc. 
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Payne  Knight,  do  not  notice  it.  It  seems  to  mo  more 
agreeable  to  Homeric  laws  to  treat  "Apyclusv  as  the  sub- 
stantive, and  ^avau>v  as  the  adjective.  For  as  Homer 
knows  of  an  Achaic,  an  Tasian,  a  Pelasgic  Argos,  so  he 
may  consistently  speak  of  Danaan  Argives,  with  tlie 
latent  idea  that  there  might  be,  and  were,  other  Low- 
landers  out  of  Greece.  But  there  were  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  any  other  Danaans  than  a  single  Greek  djnmsty. 

Homer  also  in  other  places  uses  Aavaoli  as  an  adjec- 
tive, with  the  substantives  ripwt^  and  at^MTat,  He  has 
no  corresponding  use  of  ^Apyelot :  thus  the  old  idea  of 
a  colonm  or  farming  settler  seems  still  to  colour  the 
word,  and  lingers  in  it,  even  after  it  has  grown  to  be  in 
common  use  a  proper  name. 

In  tlie  application  of  the  word  'Apyetfj  as  an  epithet 
to  Juno  and  Helen,  he  appears  not  to  mean  simply 
Greek  but  Argive  Juno,  Argive  Helen,  so  that  the 
%vord  here  is  not  properly  the  singular  ot'Apyeioi  the 
national  name,  but  simply  the  adjective  formed  from 
"Apyou  in  the  sense  of  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  which 
formetl  the  Pelopid  dominions.  To  these  Helen  be- 
longed :  and  for  that  family,  as  previously  for  the  Per- 
seid  race,  Juno  felt  her  chief  anxiety,  evidently  because 
they  were  the  i)olitical  heads  of  Greece. 

Tims  the  use  of  Argeian  as  an  adjective  seems  to  be 
quite  clearly  limited  to  a  local  sense  of  the  word  :  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commentators  before  Nitzsch  should  not 
have  been  directed  to  the  line  in  the  Eighth  Odyssey, 
and  that  Nitzsch,  with  npttyc^  Aamoi  and  aixM'JTal  Aamol 
to  guide  him,  should  suggest  the  sense  of  Argive  Da- 
naans, instead  of  Danaan  Argives. 

1  11.11,110,356,   XV.  733.   xii.  419. 
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Tlic  local  use,  however,  of  tho  Ar^eian  name  mu«t 
not  bo  disTiaisscd  without  a  more  full  investigation. 
Let  ns  first  disjTOse  of  its  use  for  Juno  and  Ilelen. 

The  proof  tliat  Helen  18  meant  to  be  described  m\ 
not  merely  Greek,  but  as  connected  with  Achaic  Argofl 
or  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  has  already  been  sufficientlji 
set  forth. 

As  respects  Juno,  we  shall  find  that  her  afTeetions 
always  centre  in  the  house  that  was  paramount  in  the 
chief  seat  of  Hellenic  power,  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus, 
Her  tenacious  attachments  are  constantly  directed  to 
the  nation,  and  they  survive  dynastic  changes.  Hence 
her  keen  and  venturesome  feeling  for  Eurystheus; 
her  never  dying,  never  sleeping  hatred  to  his  rival 
Hercules;  her  esteem  for  Agamemnon  equally  with 
ArhlHes^  though  they  were  so  unequal  in  fame  and 
valour :  peril aps  suggesting  that  Achilles  was  regarded 
by  her  cither  because  he  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Agamemnon,  or  because  he  was  closely  allied 
to  the  chief  Achican  stock*.  Hence  it  is  that,  when 
he  has  assumed  his  armsS  she  thunders  in  his  honour: 
and  hence  her  especial  love  for  the  three  cities,  which 
were  tbe  symbols  of  Greek  power,  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Mycena;".  So  intense  is  her  attachment,  that  she 
could  wish  to  be  the  actual  mother  of  the  Greeks^ 
even  as  she  would  readily  devour  the  Trojans  upon 
occasion'^.  Hence,  once  more,  even  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  she  is  almost  a  mute,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Aga- 
memnony  came  safe  across  the  sea,  for  Juno  protected 
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biin.  Tliis  is  quite  enough  to  fix  the  sense  ot'Apyeltj^ 
when  it  is  applied  to  Juno,  as  a  local  sense. 

In  fact,  Homer's  use  of  this  word  with  a  restrained 
and  local  sense  is  not  only  clear,  hut  most  carefully  de- 
fined, hoth  as  to  time  and  as  to  place. 

While  in  the  army  before  Troy  he  freely  inter- 
changes Danaan,  Argive,  and  Achaean,  as  they  are  near 
enough  to  identity  for  his  purpose,  he  never  applies 
Danaan  at  all  to  the  Greeks  at  home,  and  employs  the 
other  two  names  with  the  most  accurate  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Argeian  name  is  confined  in  place  to  the  East- 
ern Peloponnesus,  and  in  time  to  the  Perseid  epoch. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Pelopid 
house,  the  Argeian  name  ceases  to  be  applied  to  their 
immediate  subjects.  Let  us  now  examine  passages 
which  may  illustrate  the  case. 

I.  Two  or  nearly  three  generations  before  the  I'roira, 
in  the  time  when  Bellcrophon  was  young,  Proetus  ruled 
over  the  'Apy€(oi, 

*Apryf(0V'  Zfifff  yap  ot  imh  aKfjirrp^  ibd^aaafv*, 

Pow  Proetns  was  certaridy  not  lord  of  Greece.  There 
was  no  lord  paramount  of  Greece  before  the  Pelopids : 
and  near  the  time  ofProetuswe  have  Eurystheus,(Eneus 
and  his  line,  Cadmus  and  his  line,  Neleus  and  his 
line,  Minos  and  his  line,  as  w^ell  as  probably  other 
thrones,  each  in  its  own  place.  But  Proetus  falls  within 
the  period  of  the  Perseids,  aiid  within  the  local  cir- 
cumscription of  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus  where  they 
reigned. 


•  11.  VL158. 
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2.  But  neither  is  Eurystheus  spoken  of  bj  Homer 
as  sovereign  of  Greece ;  though  he  is  king  of  the 
Argives  % 

hi  'ApyeCota-tv  6.v^u. 


For  when  Juno  fraudulently  asks  and  obtains  from 
Jupiter  the  promise  that  the  person  to  be  born  that 
day  shall  enjoy  a  certain  sovereignty,  it  is  not  over  the 
Argives,  but  over  the  TreptKrlope^ : 

Bs  Kiif  €Tr'  17/uuiTi  Ttabe  Tricr^  /xcra  voaal  yvvaiKO^t 

Thus  the  promise  is  the  babe  shall  reign  over  xf/ot- 
KTtove^y  a  word  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that 
straggling  territory,  which  was  occupied  irregularly  by 
the  Greeks.  But  when  the  fulfilment  is  claimed,  it  is 
that  he  shall  reign  over  'Apyetou  Tlierefore  the  two 
names  are  coextensive,  and  accordingly  ^Apyeioi  does 
not  mean  all  Greeks ;  for  example,  it  does  not  include 
the  line  of  Cadmus  then  ruling  in  Boeotia, 

3.  But  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  Tydeus,  who 
was  lord  of  Argos  during  the  epoch  of  the  Pelopid 
sovereigns.  And  now  we  find  that  his  subjects  cease 
to  be  called  'Apyaoi  (see  II,  v,  803.  iv.  384)  in  the 
legends,  where  Homer  observes  a  peculiar  nicety  iu  the 
application  of  these  important  words. 

4.  >StiIl  the  Argeiau  name  continues  to  preserve  its 
local  application  to  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and  its  dis- 
trict, or  of  Achaic  Argos. 

At  the  games  on  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Tdomeneus 
thinks  he  discerns  Diomed  coming  in  as  the  winner, 
and  he  describes  him  thus: 


. 
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It  is  plain  that  here  Idomenciis  means  among  Ar- 
glves,  and  not  among  Creeks. 

1.  Because  not  Diomed  was  lord  among  tlie  Greeks, 
but  Agamemnon.  * 

2.  Because  Diomed  was  lord  over  a  part  of  the 
Argives. 

3.  Because  the  word  is  used  in  evident  contradis- 
tinction to,  and  corrcs])ondence  with,  tlie  foregoing 
word  ArrtoXof,  which  is  undoubtedly  local. 

Again,  when  we  are  told  that  Orestes  made  a 
funeral  feast  for  the  'Apy^Iot*^^  we  may  probably  pre- 
sume that  we  have  here  again  the  local  sense. 

Thus  we  see  plainly  enough  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
the  Argive  name.  Belonging  to  the  subjects  of  tlie 
ruling  part  of  Greece,  it  grows  so  as  to  be  applicable  to 
all  Greeks,  in  cases  where  no  confusion  can  arise  from 
its  being  thus  employed.  Thus  the  Roman  name  became 
applicable  to  Campanians  or  Calabrians  as  subjects  of 
Romejn  contradistinction  to  Germans,  Dacians,  or  Pai- 
thians;  but  if  the  subject  in  hand  were  domestic  and 
Italian,  the  domestic  distinction  would  naturally  revive. 
Even  so  Homer's  Greeks  are  all  Argeians  in  the  Trolca : 
but  at  home  they  have  their  local  meaning,  like  Cad- 
means,  ^^tolians,  Pylians,  Elians,  Epeans,  Arcadians^ 
Locrians,  and  also,  as  we  shall  find,  Achscans. 

It  is  at  the  very  period  of  the  local  prevalence  of  the 
Argive  name,  that  we  find  also  from  Homer  unequivo- 
cal appearances  of  a  Cretan  empire,  circumscribing  it 
by  sea,  and  possibly  niore  or  less  by  land,  though  per- 
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hap??  tlie  Minoan  power  and  dynasty  may  not  afc  onc?e 

liave  acquired  its  Grecian  character.     If  then,  with  re- 
spect to  the  word  'A^yefot,  we  see  that  it  was  originally 
of  limited  and  local  application ;  we  have  no  reasoi 
whatever  to  suppose  that  the  Danaan  name  could  ever 
have  been  of  wider  scope.     Two  questions  then  arise. 

First,  why  does  Homer  use  the  Danaan  and  Argive 
names  as  national,  when  they  were  only  local  ? 

Secondly,  the  priority  of  the  Danaan  name  being 
clear,  as  we  see  that  the  Danaan  dynasty  preceded  that 
one  whose  subjects  were  called  Argives,  wliy  did  the 
Argive  name  supplant  or  succeed  the  Danaan  ? 

The  first  question  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  but  I 
will  now  touch  upon  the  second. 

The  name  Danaan,  iu  all  likelihood,  was  that  of  a 
dynasty  originating  beyond  seas ;  and  if  so,  it  could  not 
well,  until  softened  by  the  mellow  haze  of  distance,  be 
more  popular  with  the  Greeks,  when  they  had  awakened 
under  Hellie  influence  to  a  full  consciousness  of  national 
life,  than  it  would  liavc  been  with  the  English  in  the^ 
last  century  to  be  called  Hanoverians  or  Brunswickers. 

The  Danaid  line  ceased,  when  Perseus  carae  to  the 
throne,  as  he  was  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
another  source. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  with  this 
change  of  dynasty  an  old  and  merely  dynastic  name 
should  disappear.  But  why  should  it  be  succeeded  by 
the  name  'Apyuot  ? 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  too  bold,  if,  founding 
mj^elf  on  the  probable,  perhaps  I  might  say,  plain 
resemblance  of  meaning  between  HeXao-^ol  and  'A^- 
yc'toi,  I  conjecture  that  on  the  disappearance  from  use 
of  the  name  d^avaot^  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the 
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old  agricultural  name  IleXao-^o!,  whieli  had  by  a  Da- 
nanii  conquest  become  that  of  a  subonliiiate,  if  not 
servile  class,  the  people  may  have  como  to  bear  the 
name  'Apy€ioi ;  borrowed,  like  the  other,  from  the  region 
they  inhabited,  and  from  their  habits  of  hfe  in  it,  and  of 
equal  force,  but  without  tlie  taint  %vhich  attached  to 
the  designation  of  a  de]>ressed  race. 

In  this  view, the  name  ^Apyetoi  maybe  defined  to  be 
the  Hellic  equivalent  of  the  old  Pelasgic  appellation  of 
the  peo[)Ie  of  the  couutry :  and  it  naturally  takes  root 
upon  tlie  passing  away  of  the  Danaan  power,  within 
the  dominions  of  those  to  whom  that  power  had  been 
transferred. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  furtlier, 
what  was  the  first  historic  use  of  the  jVrgeian  name. 

There  are  signs  in  the  later  Greek  of  the  affinity, 
which  I  have  here  supposed,  between  the  Pelasgian  and 
Argeian  names,  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  functions 
of  the  former  by  the  latter.  I  do  not  enter  on  tho 
question  of  etymological  identity,  but  1  refer  to  sinu- 
larity  of  application  alone. 

In  Suidas  we  find  the  proverb  'Apyetoif9opn^,  with  this 
explanation  ;  Trapoifxla  hr\  rm  arepuf^  Ka\  KarairXriKTiKw^ 
opwvToov,  Now  we  know^  nothing  of  the  Argives,  that 
is,  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis,  w  hich  would  warrant  the 
8up[>osition  that  they  were  of  particularly  savage  and 
wild  ap|»oarance.  But  if  *Apy€tot,  as  has  been  shown, 
originally  meant  settlers  in  an  agricultural  district, 
and  if  in  process  of  time  the  population  gathered  into 
towns,  in  lieu  of  their  old  manner  of  living  Ktufxti^iir^ 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  change,  Wpyetot  would 
come  to  mean  rustics,  as  opposed  to  townspeople^  and 
from  this  the  transition  would  be  sliglit  and  easy  to  the 
sense  of  a  wild  and  savage  aspect^  as  in  the  proverb. 
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Let  Its  oompare  with  it  tlje  Latin  word  agresfis,  Tliis 
I  take  to  be  precisely  similar,  indeed  identical,  etjTno- 
logicallj,  with  'Apyew.  The  point  of  divergeuce  is 
when  "Apyo^  by  transposition  becomes  aypm^  whence 
are  ager  and  agredis.  ^Materially  this  Latin  word  is  in 
still  closer  correspondence  with  apyjjariiqy  a  Greek 
derivative  of  apyo^.  Ideally,  it  passes  through  the  very 
same  process  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of'Apyetou 
and  here  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  commou 
Homeric  word  ay pio^,  nide  or  savage,  which  comes 
from  aypo^^  made  ready  by  transposition  to  yield  such, 
a  derivative. 

This  name  w^o  find  not  only  as  an  adjective,  but 
likewise  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  applied  to  a  brother 
of  ffineus  and  Melas,  a  son  of  Portheus'*:  and  in  these 
names  we  appear  to  see  described  the  first  rude  Hellic 
invaders  of  iEtolia,  at  an  epoch  three  generations  be- 
fore the  Troica.  The  agrestis,  or  agricnltural  settler, 
next  comes  to  mean  the  class  of  country  folk,  as  ojv 
posed  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  urban i ;  and  then, 
while  nrbanuXy  with  its  Greek  correlative  ao-TcIoy,  passes 
on  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  cultivated  and  polished, 
agi-esfts,  on  the  other  hand,  following  a  parallel  move- 
ment with  'A^yaof,  and  in  the  o|>posite  direction,  comes 
to  mean  uneducated,  coarse,  wild,  barbarous.  Tims  Ovid 
says  of  the  river  Achelous,  when  he  had  been  mutilated 
by  the  loss  of  liis  horn  in  the  combat  with  Hercules, 

Vultiis  Acheloiis  ngrestes 
Et  lacerum  cornu  mediis  caput  abdidit  undis^. 

Thus  Cicero,  in  the  Tusculans,  after  a  description  of 
the  battles  of  the  Spartan  youths,  carried  on  not  only 
with  fists  and  feet,  but  with  nails  and  teeth,  asks» 
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barbaria  India  (al.  barbaries  Indica)  vasiior  atque  agre- 
stior  f 

We  also  find  in  Suiclas  the  phrase  'Apyelot  ^Ji/oe?, 
and  tills  ex|iilanation :  'Eirl  rwv  Trpo^Xw^  troi^fipm*  ol 
yap  ^Apyeioi  iwt  K\o7ry  KoofAwSwjvrai,  'Api(rro<pavtj^  'Aj/a- 
yvpw. 

No  part  of  this  play  remains,  so  that  we  are  left  to 
general  reasoning:  but  it  seems  a  most  natural  expla- 
nation of  this  proverb  or  phrase,  that  the  word  'Apyew, 
meaning  wikl  and  savage,  should  be  apph'ed  to  banditti: 
theft  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  always  frequenting 
solitary  i)laces,  as  in  the  later  ones,  it  rather  draws  to 
the  most  crowded  haunts  of  men. 

Again,  ^F^schines,  in  the  Tle^J  UapaTrpetr^eta^y  brings 
the  grossest  personal  cfiarges  against  Demosthenes,  for 
oftences,  which  he  says  liad  brought  upon  him  various 
nicknames.  Among  these,  he  thus  accuses  him :  'E/c 
TratS^v  Se  axaXXaTTo^ufi'op,  koi  ScKaraXdirrov^  SUa^  eirao-TtiJ 
Ttiop  eTriTpoiriov  Xay^ai'Wt^  "^Apya^  €K\4^rj.  This  passagO 
is  noticed  by  both  Suidas  and  Hesychius  under  'Apytip, 
and  it  is  explained  ovo^a  cJ^ctuf,  A  serpent,  either 
generally  or  of  some  particular  kind,  had,  it  seems^  the 
name  of  'A^ya?,  which  we  can  easily  derive  from  npyo^^ 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  became  the 
name  of  Argus  the  spy.  *  Now  the  serpent  was  more 
subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  fiekF.'  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  Iiighly  vitupe- 
rative passage  in  iEschines.  This  imputation  of  extreme 
cleverness  or  craft  would  not  liave  been  perha[>s  a  very 
effective  one  in  Greece,  I  think  lie  more  probably  means 
to  call  Demosthenes  a  swindler  or  plunderer,  homo  trium 
liferarum,  from  whom  his  guanlians   were  tr)ing  to 
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recover,  and  who  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  not  like  t1 
serpent,  to  get  off:  and  in  this  sense  iLe  word  ^Apya^ 
at  once  attaches  itself  to  the  reported  passage  in  Ari- 
stophanes, and  through  that  to  the  old  meaning  of 
afff^estis  or  'A/jyefof.  Nor  is  ^Apyetof^  a  thief,  more 
remote  in  sense  from  'Apyelog^  a  rural  settler,  than  is 
paganus,  an  idolater,  from  pmjanusy  a  villager. 

I  will  take  yet  one  more  illustration,  Hesychius 
under  'ApyeFoi  gives  this  explanation ;  ix  twv  E/Xt^raiy 
ol  TrtcTTevofx^yot  outu)^  iXcyovrOf  T;  Xa/JLirpoi,  Now  the 
sense  of  Xufiirpoi  might  easily  be  derived  from  the 
primitive  sense,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  whiteness. 
But  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  explanation  resjjecting 
that  select  and  trusted  class  of  Helots,  who  were  called 
'Apyeiot.  This  usage  both  serves  to  explain  history,  and 
is  explained  by  it.  "Apy^ioi  was  the  name  of  the  Greek 
citizen  in  Eastern  Peloponnesus  under  the  Pei-seids ;  it 
ajtpears  in  part  to  have  retained  its  local  force  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Pelopids  ;  for  though  in  the  legend 
of  Tydeus  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  we  at  least  find  the 
ns^me'A^aiot  among  them,  yet  in  the  Twenty-third  Iliad, 
and  in  the  Third  Odyssey,  they  are  called  'Apyeloi.  In  the 
local  usage,  then,  the  Helot  meaning  a  serf,  the  emanci- 
pated Helot  would  be  a  citizen,  an  'Apyeloi,  But  neither 
serfship  nor  citizenship  were  in  those  days  rigidly  defined, 
and  the  one  ran  into  the  other.  What  could  under  such 
circumstances  be  more  natural,  than  that  any  Ilelot 
who  was  separated  fruni  lils  brethren,  by  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  living  on  easy 
terms  with  him,  should  acquire  the  name  of  'Apy^to^^ 
and  that  the  class  who  bad  thus  obtained  it  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  a  free 
rural  settler,  or  (so  to  speak)  freeholder,  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  it  as  descriptive  of  their  own  position, 
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even  wlieii  it  had  ceased  to  be  generally  applicable  to 
the  iree  Greeks  of  that  particular  district?  wljich  of 
course  it  could  no  longer  be  when  the  family  and  dy- 
nastic tie  between  Argolis  and  Laceda^mon  came  to  be 
dissolved. 

And  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  even  in  Horner^ 
the  name  'Apyewi  evidently  leans  towards  the  masses, 
and  that  of  'Axaiol  towards  the  select  few  or  chiefs, 
Buch  a  distinction  is  in  marked  harmony  with  the  whole 
of  this  intjuiry  respecting  the  force  of  the  former 
phrase. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  been  liere  given, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  sense  of  *A/j- 
yciot,  as  a  national  name  in  Homer,  and  that  ofA^^oc, 
in  tliis  respect.  The  name  'Apyeloi  was  raised  to  the 
distinction  of  a  national  name  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  ascendancy  of  a  house  that  reigned 
over  territories  specially  named  ^Apyo^,  and  over  sub- 
jects named  from  the  region  'Apydoi.  I  say  this  with- 
out undertaking  to  determine  whether  there  actually 
was  a  period  in  which  the  Greeks  were  as  a  nation 
called  ^Apyetot^  a  supposition  which  seems  to  me  im- 
probable :  or  whether  it  was  a  name  which  Homer 
applied  to  them  poetically,  like  the  name  Aavao),  be- 
cause it  Iiad  once  been  the  proper  designation  of  those 
who  held  the  seat  of  Greek  supremacy.  In  either 
view,  however,  the  case  of  the  name^Apyo?  is  ditTerent. 
That  name  had  not  its  root  in  political  power,  actual 
or  remembered  ;  it  kept  its  place,  as  being  founded  in 
a  good  physical  description,  so  far  as  it  went,  of  the 
general  character  of  the  principal  habitable  parts  of 
the  peninsula  which  the  Hellic  tribes,  swarming  down- 
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wards  from  their  hills,  successively  and  gradually  occw- 
l»ied.  Ilciice  the  substantive  was,  as  we  see,  capable  of 
spreading  beyond  the  adjective  in  space,  since,  while 
we  have  an  la^fian  and  a  Vehsgrnn^Apyo^^  we  liavo  no 
lasian  or  Pehisgian  ^Apyeloi.  Thus  they  were  detached 
one  troin  the  other.  In  Homer  the  epithet  has  a 
larger  range  of  clear  signification  than  the  substantive. 
But  apart  from  Homer  the  substantive  appears  from 
etymology  to  have  been  the  older,  and  from  history 
either  to  have  reached  points  at  which  the  adjective 
never  arrived,  or  to  have  long  survived  its  desuetude. 

The  Achceans,  ^^M 

The  lights,  which  we  have  already  obtained  in  con- 
sidering the  Danaan  and  Argive  names,  will  assist  the 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Acha^aus.  At  tlie  ^me 
time,  the  fullest  view  of  tliat  name  and  race  cannot  be 
attained,  until  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  fixing  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  Homeric  at^a^  aifSpwv. 

I  now  proceed,  however,  to  show  from  the  text  of 
the  poems, 

1.  That  of  the  three  great  appellatives  of  the  Dation^ 
the  name  'Axatol  is  the  most  familiar. 

2.  That  the  manner  of  its  national  use  indicates  the 
political  predominance  of  an  Achaean  race,  in  the  Ho- 
meric age,  over  other  races,  ranged  by  its  side  in  the 
Troic  enterprise,  and  composing  along  with  it  the 
nation,  which  owned  Agamemnon  for  its  head, 

3.  That,  besides  its  national  use,  the  name  *Aj(aio) 
has  also  an  important  local  and  particular  use  for  a 
race  which  had  spread  through  Greece,  and  which  ex- 
ercised sway  among  its  population. 

4.  That  the  manner  of  its  local  and  particular  use 
points  out  to  us,  with  considerable  clearness,  the  ef>och 
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at  which  it  acf]iiirpd  pTC|ionderance,  immelj  that 
when  Pelops  and  his  family  acquired  ascendancy  in 
Greece. 

As  respects  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  nume- 
rical test,  altliough  a  rude  one,  yet  appears  to  be  con- 
clusive. We  find  that  Homer  uses  the  name  'Apy^toi 
in  the  plural  two  hundred  and  five  times,  of  which 
twenty-eight  are  in  the  Odyssey;  besides  fifteen  pas- 
sages hi  which  the  singular  is  used.  And  the  name 
Aamof  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  times,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  in  the  Odyssey.  But  we  find  the  name  'A^^^oJ 
employed  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  times  :  that  is 
to  say,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  times  in  the 
Iliad,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  times  in  the 
Odyssey;  all  these  in  the  plural  number,  besides  tliirty- 
two  places  of  tlie  poems  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  sin- 
gidar,  or  in  its  derivatives  'A^^Jt??  or  'A^aaifoV. 

Tlie  particulars  next  to  be  stated  will  bear  at  once 
upon  the  first  and  upon  the  second  proposition. 

Homer  very  rarely  attaches  any  epithet  to  the  name 
^Apytloi,  more  frequently  by  much  to  Aai^aoJ,  and  still 
oftener  to  'Aj^aioL  To  the  first  only  six  times  in  all : 
to  tlie  second  twenty-four :  and  to  the  third  near  one 
hundred  and  forty  times.  It  is  not  Hkely  that  metrical 
convenience  is  the  c^uso  of  this  diversity.  We  have 
already  seen  that  'Jipyetoi  is  susceptible  of  a  substantive 
force,  which  will  carry  one  at  least  of  the  other  names 
by  way  of  epithet,  as  if  it  indicated  an  employment, 
and  not  properly  the  name  of  a  race.  A  like  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  susceptibility  of  carry- 
ing descriptive  epithets,  which  we  now  find  the  Danaan 
ami  Acha?an  names  evince.  For  examjde,  tlic  name  of 
the  Scotts,  Douglasses,  or  Grahams,  four  centuries  ago, 
would  have  nflbnled  larger  scope  for  characteristic  epi- 
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thets  tlian  sircli  a  name  as  Farmers  or  Colonbts,  wh< 
used  to  point  out  a  particular  people,  or  tbau  sueb  a 
name  as  Lowlainlcrs,  while  it  still  retained  its  descrip- 
tive character,  and  had  not  yet  become  purely  titular  or 
proper.  We  must  probably  look,  then,  to  political 
sigDificance  for  the  basis  of  the  use  made  by  Homer  of 
the  Achaean  name. 

When  we  examine  the  character  of  the  epithets,  this 
presumption  is  greatly  corroborated.  Homer  uses  with 
the  word  'A;i(afoI,  and  with  this  word  only,  epithets 
indicating,  firstly,  high  spirit,  secondly,  personal  beauty, 
and  thirdly,  finished  armour^.  I  take  these  to  be  of 
themselves  sufficient  signs,  eveu  were  others  wanting, 
to  point  to  the  Acbaeans  as  being  properly  the  ruHu^ 
class,  or  aristocracy,  of  the  heroic  age. 

The  Achaean  name,  again,  attains  with  Homer  to  a 
greater  variety  of  use  and  inflexion  than  the  Danaao 
or  Argeian  names. 

He  has  worked  it  into  the  female  forms  'Axai^J 
'A^^aiiVi^er,  'A;^amJ,  as  on  the  other  side  be  has  doi 
with  the  names  Tpwe^  into  T^^ae^,  T^ttid^e^,  and  T^^ai, 
and  AapSai'oi  into  AapSavtSe^ :  but  he  has  not  made 
any  such  use  of  the  names  'Apyeloi  and  AavaoL  Tlie 
female  use  of  the  former  appears  indeed  in  the  sin- 
gular with  the  names  of  Juno  and  of  Helen,  but  never 
as  applicable  to  Greek  women  in  general,  or  to  a  Greek 
woman  simply  as  such. 

He  uses  it  in  the  singular  to  describe  'a  Greek' 
*A^atoi  aytjp,  II.  iii.167,  ^^^  *  which  he  never  does  for 
the  two  other  names.  In  the  same  manner  he  uses 
AdpSauo9  ui/rjp^  IL  ij.  701.  This  form  seems  to  indicate 
the  full  and  familiar  establishment  of  a  name;  and  the 
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Dardaniaiis  had,  we  know,  been  Dardaiiiaiis  for  seven 
geueradons  before  tlie  Troica  (IL  xx.  215-40). 

lu  the  opening  passage  of  the  First  Iliad,  not  less 
than  iti  that  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally observed  by  critics,  intentionally  given  us  a  sum- 
mary or  *  Argument'  of  his  poem*  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther sufficient  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  very  effective 
manner  in  which  he  has  given  force  to  his  purpose,  by 
taking  care  in  that  passage  to  use  the  most  character- 
istic words,  Achilles  is  there  the  son  of  Peleus,  for  his 
extraction,  as  on  both  sides  divine,  but  especially  as  on 
the  father's  side  from  Jupiter,  is  the  groundwork  of  his 
high  position  in  the  poem.  Agamemnon  is  likewise 
here  introduced  tmder  the  title  which  establishes  the 
same  origin  for  him,  and  more  than  any  thing  else  en- 
hances the  dignity  of  his  supremacy  before  men  I  And 
the  Greeks  too,  if  I  am  correct,  are  not  without  signifi- 
cancy  here  introduced  to  us,  as  is  right,  under  their 
highest  and  also  their  best  established  designation,  that 
of  Achaians.  Nor  is  it  until  they  have  been  five  times 
called  Achteans^  that  ho  introduces  the  Danaan  narae^ 
at  all.  The  Argive  name,  as  if  the  weakest,  when  it  is 
first  employed,  is  placed  in  an  awkward  nearness  to  the 
title  of  Acha*ans,  perhaps  by  way  of  explanation  : 

ftf  fJitya  TrdtTdv 
*Apy€((av  KparifL,  xal  ot  TtfiBoirrai  'A\aioC^. 

Again  the  paramount  force  of  the  Acluean  name  may 
justly  be  inferred  from  its  being  the  only  territorial 
name  which  had  clearly  grasped  the  whole  of  Greeco 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Troica^. 

Turning  now  entirely  to  what  indicates  more  or  less 
of  peculiar  character  in  the  Achaeans>  I  would  observe, 

«  Sec  inf.  sect.  ix.  ^  II.  i.  a,  1 2, 15,  ry,  22. 

*  IL  I  42.  •"  II   i.  81,  0  See  Bup,  i>-  380, 
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that  tlic  adjective  Sloi  appears  to  be  the  highest  of  all 
the  national  epithets  employed  by  Homer;  and  this  he 
couples,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mure®,  (who  recog- 
nises a  peculiar  force  in  the  term,)  with  the  Achseao 
designation  alone  among  the  three*  He  also  applies  it 
to  the  Pelasgi ;  for  whom,  as  we  have  found,  he  means 
it  to  be  a  highly  honourable  epithet.  Probably  the 
Aclucans  are  Stot  because  of  preeminence,  the  Pelas- 
gians  because  of  antiquity.  To  no  other  nation  or 
tribe  whatever  does  he  apply  this  epitliet.  His  very 
chary  use  of  it  in  the  plural  is  a  sign  of  its  possessing  in 
his  eyes  soine  peculiar  virtue. 

Of  its  feminine  forms  one  has  been  selected  to  con- 
vey the  most  biting  form  of  reproach  to  the  army,  in 
the  speech  of  Thersites.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
that  speech,  of  which  an  inflated  presumption  is  the 
great  mark,  the  Achaean  name  is  used  five  times  within 
nine  lines,  and  neither  of  the  otlier  names  is  used  at 
all.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  upstart  and  braggart  uses 
this  name  only  because  it  was  the  most  distinguished 
or  aristocratic  name,  as  an  ill-bred  person  always  takes 
peculiar  care  to  call  himself  a  gentleman.  And  doubt- 
less it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  he  takes  the  feminine 
of 'Ax«^o9,  instead  of  using  Aamal  or'Apy^iai  for  bis  in- 
terpretative epithet,  when  he  wants  to  sting  the  soldiery 
as  *  Greekesses  and  not  Greeks.* 

Somewhat  similar  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  Ho- 
meric phrase  Je?  ^A-^aim'^  which  has  nothing  cor« 
responding  to  it  under  the  Danaan  or  Argive  name£^ 
This  is  an  Homeric  formula,  and  the  form  we?  seems  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Aclifean  name.  To  the 
Greeks  who  always  asked  the  stmnger  who  were  his 
parents  this  plirase  would  carry  a  peculiar  siginlii\'iiH«i'. 
»  Hist  Or.  Lit,  xv<  5.  vol.  ii.  P-  77- 
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What  addressed  them  as  the  sons  of  honoured  parents 
would  be  to  them  the  sharpest  touclistone  of  honour  or 
disgrace.  And  what  the  patronymic  was  to  the  indi- 
Tidual,  this  form  of  speech  was  to  tlie  nation,  an  incen- 
tive under  the  form  of  an  embellishment.  It  is  a 
principle  that  runs  throughout  Homer;  it  is  every 
where  fiti^i  *y€i/o?  Traripu^v  ata-^vve/nev.  The  poet  could 
not  say  sons  of  Danaans,  for  their  forefathers  were  not 
Dauaan :  nor  sons  of  Argeians,  for  this  would  recall  the 
ploughshare  and  not  the  sword :  though  the  army  are 
addressed  from  time  to  time  as  i/joo^e?  Aajuol,  and  ^peoe? 
'Axarai,  tliey  are  never  ^pw^r  'Apyeioi,  But  to  be  sons 
of  the  Achfcans  was  the  great  glory  of  the  race,  even 
as  to  degenerate  from  being  Acha^an  warriors  into 
effeminacy  would  have  been  its  deepest  reiiroach :  and 
the  fact  that  he  calls  a  mixed  race  sons  of  the  Achseans 
is  conversely  a  proof  that  the  Achaean  element  was  the 
highest  and  most  famous  element  in  the  compound  of 
their  ancestry. 

But,  unless  1  am  mistuken,  we  have  many  passages 
in  Homer  where  the  use  of  the  simple  terra  'Ax««oJ  ig 
Hhown  from  the  context  to  have  a  special  and  peculiar, 
sometimes  perhaps  even  an  exclusive  reference  to  the 
chiefs  and  lea^lers  of  the  army,  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  word  has  in  fact  three  meanings : 

I.  That  of  a  particular  Greek  race,  which  extended 
itself  from  point  to  point,  acquiring  power  everywhere 
as  it  spread,  by  inherent  superiority. 

a.  That  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which  it 
naturally  became  by  virtue  of  such  extension  and  as- 
sumption. 

3.  That  of  the  whole  nation,  which  takes  the  name 
from  its  prime  part. 

We  have  now  to  examine  some  jiassages  in  8u|>port 
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of  the  second  meaning :  and  I  know  not  why,  but  cer- 
tainly these  passages  appear  in  the  Iliad  to  be  most 
abundant  near  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Chryses  solicits  *  all  the  Acha^atis  and  most  tbe  two 
Atridaei^'  All  tbe  Achaeans  assent,  except  Agamemnon. 
Now  tbe  priest  couUl  not  solicit  tiie  army  generally 
except  in  an  assembly:  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
one,  indeed  tbe  reply  of  Agamemnon^  is  hardly  such 
as  would  have  been  given  in  one.  It  is  likely,  then, 
that  those  wliom  he  addressed  were  Agamemnon's  ha- 
bitual and  ordinary  associates  ;  in  other  wordsi,  the 
chiefs. 

When  Calchas  proceeds  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of 
Apollo,  which  is  to  fall  upon  the  army  at  large,  it  is 
no  longer  the  'Axctioi  of  whom  be  speaks,  but  his 
prayer  is, 

Although  I  do  not  concur  Avitb  those,  who  find  no 
element  of  real  freedom  in  tlie  condition  of  the  Greek 
masses,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  camp,  yet  it  seems 
plain  enough,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  tbe  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  division  of  booty,  as  being  necessa- 
rily an  executive  aftair,  must  have  been  decided  by  the 
chiefs.  Now  whenever  questions  of  this  class  are  handled, 
we  generally  find  such  an  office  ascrihed  to  'Ay^atot, 
Agamemnon  says*,* Do  not  let  me  alone  of  tlie  Argeians 
go  without  a  prize;'  and  in  conformity  with  this  we 
find  Nestor  stimulating  the  host  at  large  with  tbe 
expectation  of  booty^  But  Achilles  replies  to  Aga- 
memnon, *  that  the  Achwans  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  compensate  him  there  and  then,  for  they 
have  no  common  stock :'  but  '  when  Troy  is   taken, 

«•  i.  42. 
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tTicn  we  the  Acbrcans  will  repay  you  three  and  four 
fold".  The  same  subject  is  again  touched  in  i.135, 162, 
392.  it.  227:  and  both  times  with  reference  to  tho'A^atot 
as  the  distributors  of  tho  spoil    In  II.  ii.  255  it  is  allotted 

by  tho  5pa)€?  AavaoL 

In  the  same  way  wo  find  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
use  of  the  word  'A;(«£oi,  when  reference  is  made  to 
other  governing  duties. 

For  instance,  in  the  adjuration  of  Achilles  by  the 
staff  or  sceptre.  *  It  has  been  stripped  of  leaf  and  bark, 
and  now  the  vleg  'Ap^atw*',  who  are  intrusted  by  Jupiter 
with  sovereign  functions,  bear  it  in  hand*.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  here  to  construe  the  phrase  without  limiting  it 
to  the  chiefs. 

I  liave  referred  to  the  passage  where  Homer  intro- 
duces the  word  'Apyeiot  for  the  first  time,  under  tho 
shadow,  as  it  were,  of  'A^aiaL  Now,  if  we  examine 
that  passage,  we  shall  perceive  that  unless  there  bo 
some  shade  whatever  of  difference  in  the  meaning,  tho 
words  are  tautological,  an  imputation  which  Homer 
never  merits.  But  if  we  admit  in  the  Achaean  namo 
a  certain  bias  towards  the  nobles  of  the  army,  then  the 
sense  and  expressions  are  alike  appropriate.*  *  I  fear 
the  resentment  of  him,  who  mightily  lords  it  o^er  (all) 
the  Greeks,  and  to  whom  even  the  Acha^ans  (or  chiefs) 
submit  themselvegy/ 

Again  tlie  phrase  'Axatoy  autip',  twice  used  by  Ho- 
mer, and  both  times  in  the  mouth  of  Priam  from  the 
Trojan  wall,  both  times  also  refers  to  noble  and  chief- 
tainlike figures,  which  his  eye,  keen  for  beauty,  discerns 
among  the  crowd.  Tlio  second  e-a»e  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice : 


II.  1. 123, 1^7.  «  L  721- 

«  tJL  167,  226. 
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Tts  T  ip  od'  &K\os  'AxoAos  di/^p  ijvs  re  iiiy^^  ^e, 
i[o\os  ^Apytuov  K€<fiaXriv  rjV  €vp€as  &fwvs  ; 
Of  which  the  effect  seems  to  be  expressed  in  these 

words : 

AVho  is  th'  Achaean  Chieftain 

So  beautiful  and  tall  ? 
His  shoulders  broad  surmount  the  crowd. 

His  head  outtops  them  all. 

Here  again,  if  Achaean  and  Argeian  be  synonymous, 
the  use  of  the  latter  word  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
sipid, but  if  the  reference  be  to  the  chief,  excelling  in 
height  the  mass  of  the  soldiery,  a  perfect  propriety  is 
maintained. 

I  need  not  extend  these  illustrations  to  other  pas- 
sages, such  as  II.  ii.80,346.  ix.670.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  passages  where  the  force  of 
the  Achaian  and  Argeian  names  is  obviously  identical, 
such  as  II.  ix.  521 :  or  again  where  Achaean  and  Da- 
naan  must  agree,  as  in  II.  ix.  641,  2.  The  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  Achaean  name  is,  I  believe,  for  the 
nation,  and  not  the  race  or  class :  yet  a  number  of  pas- 
sages remain  to  show  the  native  bias  and  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word. 

I  will  however  point  out  two  more  places,  one  in 
each  poem,  where  that  shading  of  the  sense,  for  which 
I  contend,  will  either  greatly  facilitate  the  rendering 
of  the  text,  or  even  may  be  called  requisite  in  order  to 
attain  a  tolerable  construction. 

I.  It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  Homer  some- 
times places  the  words  in  very  close  proximity,  as  in  the 
following  passage ; 

vrjQv  CTT*  6.pC(TT€pa  hrfioiovro 
\aol  "vii*  *Apy€C(t)V'  rd^a  8'  av  koI  Kvbos  'Axatwy 
IttXcto*  Totos  yap  FatT/oxos  ""Evvoa-Cyaios 
taTpvv  'ApyiCovs'  ^ 
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This  is  in  II.  xiii.  676-8,  and  h.m>am'  follows  in  680. 
The  nearness  of  the  words,  and  tlie  place  of  'A;^axor, 
between  the  twice  used  'Apyuot,  is  highly  insl|nd  and 
un-IIomeric,  if  they  are  pure  equivalents.  But  now  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible,  that  tlie  Poet  may  in  this 
passag^c  have  in  vicw^  a  distinction  between  the  leaders 
and  the  mass.  He  may  have  meant  to  say,  '  Hector 
Lad  not  yet  learned  that  his  men  were  suffering  havock 
on  the  left  from  the  Greek  troops.  But  so  it  was;  and 
the  chiefs  might  now  perhaps  have  won  fame,  such  was 
the  might  with  which  Neptune  urged  on  their  forces/ 
but  that,  &c. 

2*  It  is  difficult,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
difl'erent  shade  of  meaning  in  these  appellatives,  to 
construe  at  all  such  a  passage  as 

Hero  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words,  if  they  are  syno- 
nymous, becomes  absolutely  intolerable.  But  the  sense 
runs  easily  and  naturally,  if  we  render  it  *  he  inquired 
(of  me)  all  about  (the  fell  of)  Troy,  and  the  fleet  (or 
armament)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
chiefs  while  on  their  way  home/ 

The  Odyssey,  however,  appears  to  offer  a  larger  con- 
tribution towards  our  means  of  comi^reliendiug  tho 
Homeric  use  of  'Axato!,  than  can  be  supplied  by  tho 
mere  citation  of  particular  passages. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  division  of  races 
in  Ithaca:  and  also  of  the  application  of  the  Achffiaa 
name  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 

Hie  length  of  time  during  which  Ulysses  had  been 
absent,  will  account  for  much  disorganization  in  his 
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dominions;  and  their  lying  chiefly  in  separate  insu 
possessions  would  tend  to  aggra%^ate  the  evil.  Still 
not  only  Nestor,  Idonioneus**,  Philoctetes,  Neopto- 
lemu8,  but  also  RIenelaus,  who  %vas  absent  almost  as 
long  as  Uljsses  himself,  appear  to  have  resumed  their 
respective  tlirones  without  difliculty;  so  that  we  am 
led  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  much  peculiarity 
in  the  case  of  Ithaca.  Part  of  this  we  may  find  in  the 
fact,  that  the  family  of  Ulysses  may  hut  recently  have 
attained  to  power,  and  that  tlie  consolidation  of  races 
was  imperfect.  Besides  his  force  of  character,  he  had 
accumulated^  great  wealth,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  Laertes,  who  was  both  a  conqueror  and 
an  economist*^.  His  power,  thus  depending  on  what 
was  personal  to  himself,  could  not  but  be  shaken  to 
its  very  base  by  his  de])arture,  and  by  his  long  detentioQ 
in  foreign  parts.  ^| 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  text  of  Homer,  the  ~ 
family  of  Ulysses   had    come,  like   the    other   Hellic 
families,  from  the  north  :  and  it  liad  only  reigned  in       i 
Ithaca  at  most  for  two  generations.     His  extraction  is  ^| 
not  stated  further  back  than  his  paternal  grandfather 
A^ce)siu8^    But  his  connections  all  appear  to  be  in  the 
north.     His  maternal  grandfather,  Autolycus^  lived  by 
Paruesus,  or  Parnassus,  in  Phocis,  near  to  Delphi.  And 
his   wife's   father,  Icarius,  had  a  daughter  Iphthime, 
who  was  married  to  Eumelus^,  heir-apparent  of  Phene 
in  the  south  of  Thessaly :  a  circumstance  which  affords 
a  presumption  of  proximity  in  their  dominions.     Thus 
it  is  probable  that  Laertes  may  have  married  in  Thes- 
saly ;  and,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Arceisius,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Laertes  waa  the 

^  Od.  iii.  188,9,       ^  ^d.  xiv.  96.      ^  Od.  xxiv.377,  and  205-7 
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first,  eitlier  to  ncqiiiro  the  Itliacan  throne,  or  nt  least  to 
hoiti  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  fountain  near  the  city,  which  supplied  it  with 
water,  and  which  probably  marks  its  foundation,  w*as 
constnicted,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ithacus,  Neritus,  and 
Polyctor^ 

The  first  must  have  been  the  Eponymist  of  the  island : 
the  second  of  its  principal  mountain*. 

Peisander,  called  «^a^  and  HoXvKToptSrif^^  is  one  of 
four  principal  Suitors,  whose  gifts  to  Penelope  are  spe» 
cifically  mentioned  in  the  Eighteenth  Odyssey,  Thus 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  most  probably  nejibew 
to  the  Eponymist  of  the  island.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  patronymic  is  derived  from  a  grandfather,  or  even, 
as  in  the  case  of  Priam  (AafiSuPtStjif^  II*  xxiv,  629, 631), 
from  a  remote  ancestor ;  but  then  he  must  aj)parently 
be  a  founder,  or  one  of  the  highest  fame.  But  Peisander 
at  the  least  may  have  been  the  son  of  Polyctor;  and  he 
was  probably  the  representative  of  the  family,  which  had 
been  disiplaced  from  the  Sovereignty  by  the  house  of 
Laertes.  He  afterwards  appears  among  the  leaders  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Suitors  with  Ulysses'. 

Tiie  names  applied  to  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey  are  three :  KetpuWtjve?^  *lOaKii<not,  and  'A)(atoi 
In  accordance  witli  its  use  in  the  Iliad,  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  but  four  times™  used,  appears  to  be  a 
name  of  the  %vhole  people  of  the  state ;  and,  judging 
i'rouj  what  we  have  seen  of  the  force  of  the  word,  it 
implies  that  the  Hellenic  element  was  dominant.  The 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  other  two  is  very  marked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Suitors  are  commonly  called 


'•  Od  xvii.  105-7. 
'  Od.  xxii.  243. 
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'Axaiol ",  never  'Wa<c»}fTfof,  nor  ever  Aaiaoc  or  'Apytu 
Either,  being  the  aristocracy,  they  were  an  Aeha?a! 
race ;  or  else,  without  all  being  of  Achccan  race,  tliey 
were  called  Achaean,  because  they  were  the  aristocracy 
Of  that  class  they  are  stated  to  have  constituted  the 
whole**. 

The  more  probable  of  these  two  suppositions  is,  that 
they  were  by  no  means  exclusively  of  Achaean  blootl, 
but  took  the  name  from  their  birth  and  station.  It  is 
most  natural  to  suppose  tlmt  the  displaced  family  of 
Peisander,  and  probably  others,  were  not  Achaan,  bat 
belonged  to  an  okler  stock.  This  stock  may  have  been 
Hellenic  ;  for,  as  we  know,  there  were  Hellenic,  and  in 
particular  ^Eolid,  families  in  Greece  long  before  we  hear 
of  the  Aclia^ans  tliere. 

The  house  of  Ulvsses  still  indeed  had  friends  in  the 
island,  like  Mentor»  like  Noemon,  son  of  Phronius,  (or 
the  class  represented  by  these  names,  if  they  be  typical 
only,)  or  like  Peinvus,  who  took  charge  of  Theoely- 
menus  at  the  request  of  Telemachus  p.  But  the  Vmlk 
of  the  people  were  neutral,  or  else  unfriendly.  The 
best  that  Telemachus  can  say  is,  that  the  whole  people 
is  not  hostile ^^  And  in  the  last  Book,  whilst  more 
than  one  half  the  Assembly  take  up  arms  against 
Ulysses  the  rest  simply** remain  neutral:  so  that  he  has 
no  one  to  rely  upon  but  his  father,  his  son,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  dependents. 

While  the  Achaean  name  is  thus  exclusively  ajij^lied 
to  the  Suitors,  and  apparently  to  them  because  they 
formed  the  aristocracy,  the  peojdc,  when  assembled, 


^  Oi\,  i.  394.  40T.    \l  87.  90.  106,  1 12.  1 15.    xviii.  301,  et  alibL 
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aru  invariably  atldressed  as  'ISaKti^rtot.  It  is  sai«l  indeed, 
that  tlio  Aeliacans*  were  summoned  by  tbe  heralds  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  Second  Book:  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  send  a  special  summons  only 
to  principal  persons,  as  we  find  in  Hcheria* ;  tliough  all 
classes  were  expected  to  attend,  and  did  attend. 

I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  treat  it  as  certain,  that 
the  word  'A^a^oJ  is  not  applied  to  the  population  of 
Itliaca  generally.  When  Euripides  addresses  the  As- 
sembly, and  incites  the  people  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  Suitors,  we  are  told  that  oL-ro^  <?'  eXe  -jraWac 
*Ax«<ouy.  This  may  mean  the  aristocratic  party  in  the 
Assembly,  as  we  know  that  there  were  two  sections 
very  differently  minded.  At  any  rate,  if  the  whole 
people  be  meant,  it  is  by  the  rarest  possible  excejition. 
The  name  is  applied,  as  we  should  expect,  to  the  sol- 
diers who  sailed  with  Ulysses  to  Troy:  but  within  Ithaca 
it  seems  clear  that  the  name  properly  denotes  the  nobles. 
And  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable,  that  these 
*Ax«'0'»  i«i  tlie  Twenty-third  Book,  are  the  party  of  the 
Suitors,  with  reference  rather  to  their  position  in  society 
than  their  extraction  :  while  the  minority,  who  do  not 
join  in  the  movement  against  Ulysses,  are  probably  the 
old  population  of  the  island,  who  have  no  cause  of 
quarrel  to  make  them  take  up  arms  against  him,  and 
yet  no  such  tie  with  him,  either  of  race  or  of  ancient 
subordination,  as  to  induce  them  to  move  in  his  favour. 

Ithaca  was  ill  fitted  for  tillage,  or  for  feeding  any- 
thing but  sheep  and  goats.  And  Ithacus,  its  epouj^mist^ 
being  a  very  modern  personage,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that,  M^hether  Acha}an  or  not,  he  and  his  race 
were  Hellenic,  and  gave  to  the  population  that  peculiar 
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name  of  Cepliallenes,  umlcr  wliich  Laertes  describes 
tbcni  as  his  subjects.  But  tliero  were  probably  aoterior 
inhabitants  of  the  old  Pelasgiau  stock,  submerged  be- 
neath two  Hellenic  immigrations,  caring  little  which  of 
their  lords  was  uppermost,  and  forming  the  supine 
minority  of  the  final  Assembly, 

The  use  of  the  Achaean  name  in  Ithaca,  iu  broad 
separation  from  the  Ithacesian,  must  then  prove  either 
its  connection  witli  a  race,  or  its  bias  towards  a  ch 
and  may  prove  both.  But  quitting  the  latter  as  suffi-" 
ciently  demonstrated,  T  now  proceed  to  trace  the  local^ 
use  of  the  Achcean  name. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  find  it  locally  used  iu  the 
North ;  in  tliat  Thessaly,  where  the  name  of  Ilellas 
came  into  being,  and  from  whence  it  extended  itself  to 
the  Southward;  therefore  iu  the  closest  connection 
witli  the  Hellic  stem. 

We  are  told  in  the  Catalogue,  with  respect  to  the 
division  under  Acliilles,  after  the  names  of  the  districts 
and  places  from  which  they  came, 

Now  we  find  throughout  the  Iliad,  that  the  local  or 
divisional  name  of  this  body  is  unchanging :  the  troops 
of  Achilles  are  uniformly  denominated  Myrmidont 
Therefore  Homer  does  not  mean  that  one  part  wei 
Myrmidons,  another  Hellenes,  another  Achaeans,  but 
that  the  three  names  attached  to  the  whole  body,  of 
coni-se  in  diiierent  respects.  They  were  then  M)Tnii- 
dons,  whatever  the  source  of  that  name  may  hai 
been,  by  common  designation.  They  were  Hellent 
because  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  of  the  territory  froi 
whence  the  influence  and  range  of  that  name  liad" 
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already  liegun  to  radiate^  more  properly  and  eminently 
therefore  Hellenes,  tlian  otliei^s  who  had  not  so  posi- 
tively aequired  the  name,  though  they  may  have  been 
included  in  the  UapcWtjue^.  And  manifestly  they  could 
only  be  called  'A^ami,  because  known  to  be  under 
leaders  of  the  pure  Achaean  stock,  who  were  entitled 
to  carry  the  name  in  their  own  rig  lit,  instead  of  bearing 
it  only  in  a  derivative  sense,  and  because  it  had  spread  all 
over  Greece.  Of  this  peculiar  and  eminent  Achwanism 
in  the  Peloid  stock,  we  have,  I  think,  two  other  signs 
from  the  poems :  one  in  the  possible  meaning  of  the 
love  of  Juno,  which  we  have  seen  extended  to  Achilles 
in  an  equal  degree  with  Agamemnon  ;  the  other  in  the 
marriage  of  Hermione  to  Neoptolemus,  which  was 
founded  upon  a  promise  given  by  Menelaus  her  father 
while  before  Troy.  Doubtless  the  eminent  services  of 
Neoptolemus  mieht  be  the  sole  ground  of  this  promise : 
but  it  may  also  have  had  to  do  with  kin,  as  some  special 
relation,  of  neighbourhood  or  otherwise,  appears  com- 
monly to  accompany  these  matrimonial  connections. 
bin  conformity  with  this  passage,  the  name  'A;(an5e^  is 
applied  by  Achilles  in  the  Ninth  Book  to  the  women 
of  Hellas  and  Phthia. 

It  is  wonderfully  illustrative  of  the  j^erspicacity  and 
accuracy  of  Homer,  to  find  that,  in  tins  very  spot, 
which  he  has  so  especially  marked  with  the  Achaean 
name,  it  continued  to  subsist  as  a  local  appellation, 
and  to  subsist  here  almost  exclusively,  all  through  tho 
historic  ages  of  Greece.  On  this  subject  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  to  touch. 

a.  Of  the  five  races  who  inhabited  Crete  at  the  time 
of  the  Troica,  one  was  Achtean*: 
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Ampiiii  Ti  Tpt)(du€j,  bloC  re  UfhaayoL 

The  presence  of  an  Achaean  tribe  in  Crete  may  liave 
been  due  to  its  constant  intercourse  with  Eastern  Pe- 
loponnesus y,  where  the  Achaean s  had  for  some  time 
been  dominant :  or  to  those  relations  with  Thessaly,  to 
which  the  name  of  Deucalion  in  Homer  bears  probable 
witness.  In  any  case,  the  passage  clearly  establishes 
the  local  virtue  of  the  name.  It  also  exhibits  to  us 
AchEcans  as  distinct  from  Dorians,  and  shows  us  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  branches,  known  to  Homer,  of 
the  Hellenic  tree.  And  the  enumeration  of  the  Achaean 
and  Pelasgian  races  witli  othei*s  in  this  place,  compared 
with  the  uniform  description  in  the  Iliad  of  the  whole 
force  of  Idomeneus  as  Cretan,  shows  us  how  careful 
Homer  was  to  avoid  such  confusion  as  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  Achaeans  and  Pelasgians  would  have  caused 
with  reference  to  the  main  ethnical  division  in  the 
Iliad. 

3.  In  the  Pylian  mid  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor 
carefully  distinguishes  between' the  parties,  as  Epeans* 
also  called  Elians,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pylians,  also 
called  Acha^ans,  on  the  other^.  This  raid  took  place  in 
his  early  youth,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the 
Troica,  and  within  the  Achaean  epoch.  And  as  he 
withholds  the  Achaean  name  from  the  other  party,  they^j 
plainly  were  not  Achaean  in  the  limited  sense,  Aud^f 
yet  they  were  Hellenic:  for,  among  other  Hellenic 
signs,  Augeas,  the  king  of  the  Epeans,  was  an  ava^  av 
Sp&v,  Thus  again  we  have  Achican  fixed  as  a  sub- 
division, thongh  probably  the  principal  subdivision,  of 
the  Hellenic  race. 

y  II  ill.  232.        •  II.  xi.  67 1, 94, 733, 7.  xi.  687, 724, 37, 53, 59. 
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4.  A  fourth  case,  in  wliicli  the  Aclia^an  name  a]ii>cars 
«!learly  to  have  a  limited  signiticatioD,  is  in  a  second 
passage  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  where  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Diomed  are  described  as  those, 

oiT  ^xot'  Alyitn\v^  "SX^aijrA  re,  Kovpoi^ Axo-i^v^* 
Altho\]gh  IVfases  lins  been  taken  to  be  a  tox^n,  yet  its 
jtiuction  here  with  j.^gina  perhaps  rather  points  to  it 
as  an  island.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  its  site  is 
unknown.  And  an  extra Jiomerie  tradition^  reports, 
that  the  small  islands  ofT  the  Troezenian  coast  were 
called  after  Pelups.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  correspondence  between  this  tradition,  and  the  in- 
direct traditions  aHbrded  us  by  Homer's  language  ia 
this  verse.  For  in  the  Catalogue  he  seems  carefully  to 
avoid  repeating  the  general  Greek  appellatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  inhabitants  of  particular  jdaces,  and  to 
give  them  local  and  special  names  only.  It  follows  irre- 
Bistibly,  that  therefore  he  must  be  understood  here  to 
speak  of  the  distinct  race  and  local  name  of  Acha^ans  : 
to  which  race  and  name  would  naturally  lielong  any 
settlers  brought  by  Pelops  into  Southern  Greece. 

And,  as  Homer  does  not  discontinue  altogether  the 
application  of  the  Argeian  name  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Argolis,  he  jirobably  in  this  place  means  to  distinguish 
Acho^ans  not  only  from  other  Greek  races,  but  even 
from  other  subjects  of  Tydeus  and  of  Diomed,  who 
would  most  properly  be  called  iVrgeians. 

It  thus  appears,  that  twice  in  the  Catalogue  Homer 
has  occasion  to  use  the  Achaean  name  locally,  and  in 
its  original  or,  so  to  sj)eak,  gentile  sense.  And  accord- 
ingly he  has  been  careful  not  to  risk  confusion  by  em- 
ploying it  in  its  wider  signification  either  at  the  com- 
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meiicenient  of  the  Catalogue  or  at  the  close.  In  both 
cases  he  uses  the  \vord  Aoivao/;  the  only  one  of  his 
great  appellatives  which  nowhere  takes  a  local  or 
otherwise  varied  meaning.  When  he  begins  he  invites 
the  Muse  to  tell  hini,  v.  487, 

otrtrfs  i]yt^ii.6v€^  Aavaci^v  xal  Koipavoi  i^a-av. 

So  also  at  the  close,  v.  760,  he  sums  up  in  these  words^ 

ovTOi  ikp  Tjy€(i6v€^  AaPOL&v  KOI  KoCpavoL  ijarar. 

5.  As  Nestor  applies  the  Achoean  name  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pjlos,  so  from  the  time  of  the  Pelopid  swajr 
it  becomes  applicable  to  those  of  Eastern  Peloponnesus 
generally,  in  a  sense  wider  than  that  of  11.  ii,  562^  but 
yet  narrower  than  the  national  one.  In  II.  iv,  384,  and 
U,  V.  803,  those*  from  among  whom  Tydeus  set  out  for 
Thebes,  are  called  'A^aioL  So  also  in  the  colloquy 
with  Glaucus,  Diomed  calls  the  comrades  of  his  father 
on  that  occasion  by  the  same  name  (Ih  vi.  223).  He 
repeats  the  name  in  his  prayer  to  Minerva,  II.  x. 286,7; 
and  here  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  them  from  the  The- 
bans  of  that  epoch,  who  are  KaS/aewi  (288). 

6.  In  further  jtrosecution  of  the  same  subject,  we 
have  yet  to  consider  the  force  of  the  kindred  Homeric 
word  Ilaj^tij^aio/, 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  term  that  challenges  particular 
notice.  No  writer  is  so  little  wont  as  Homer  to  vary 
his  expressions  without  a  reason  for  it.  But  since  the 
word  'Axato\  is  used  many  hundred  times  as  the  simple 
equipollent  of  Greek,  it  cannot  require  the  prefix  -waif 
to  enable  it  to  convey  this  sense  effectually.  There- 
fore to  suppose  that  Hayax^io'i  means  Greeks  and  no- 
thing more,  would  render  the  prefix  unmeaning,  and  I 
conclude  that  such  cannot  be  an  adequate  explanation 
of  its  purpose.    But  if  we  construe  the  word  as  having 
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a  specific  reference  not  only  to  the  aggregate,  but  to 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up,  then  the  prefix  irav 
becomes  abunflantly  charged  with  meaning.  The  word 
Tlava-)(aio\  will  in  thi8  view  mean  what  we  should  call 
*all  classes  of  the  Greeks,'  *the  Greeks  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.' 

It  18  used,  in  all,  eleven  times.  Of  these  eleven 
passages,  seven  times  it  appears  in  the  expression  api-* 
(TTijeff  llapa'^aiSiv,  Here  the  preceding  word  upia-Tne^ 
at  once  directs  the  mind  to  this  notice  of  the  different 
classes,  and  receives  much  force  from  the  distincti^^e  par- 
ticle Tray:  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Homer 
never  but  once  (ayxcrr^eff  Aamo^v,  IL  xvii.  225)  appends 
the  appellative  in  its  simple  form  to  apt(rTn€<!.  The 
prefix  wav  seems  to  strip  the  idea  of  conventionality, 
and  to  make  it  real :  the  chiefs  are  the  pick  and  flower 
of  the  whole  Greek  array. 

Only  in  one  other  passage  of  the  Iliad  do  we  find 
Ilai^axaio^;  it  is  in  the  peroration  of  the  speech  of 
Ulysses  to  Achilles*^ : 

€t  li  rot  ^ArpiCbr}^  fiiu  6.Trrfj(0iTo  KtipoOi  ^oAXov, 
airrbs  Ka\  rov  bwpa,  <tv  b*  &\kov9  irtp  Uavaxaioht 
TfipopJvovs  ^Aeaipc  Kara  arpardv. 

*  Still,  if  you  detest  (the  king)  Atrides  from  your  heart 
ever  so  much,  him  and  his  gifts,  yet  pity  the  Greeks 
throughout  the  array,  now  suflTering  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest/  The  force  of  the  llava)^aioi  Kara  a-Tpa- 
Tw  is  here  very  marked. 

Lastly,  in  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  line  thrice  rc» 
peated, 

Ty  ititf  ol  TVfi^v  pi'€P  iiroCriirap  Uavaxa^oC^ 

and  always  in  the  same  connection  with  the  death  of 
some  Boiect  and  beloved  hero  of  the  army.    Its  obvious 
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sense  is,  '  all  classes  of  the  Greeks  would  have  jmm 
to  do  liim    honour,  by  lendiog  a  band   to   raise    his 
funeral  mound.' 

In  every  one  of  these  eases  therefore  the  word  ilav-^ 
axatot  seems  to  express  the  combination  of  all  classes, 
and  thus  to  point  disthictly  to  tlie  word  ^Ay(tJnoi  as  capa- 
ble of  signifying  something  less  than  all  classes,  namely, 
one,  that  is,  the  ruling  class. 

The  construction  thus  put  upon  Tiamx^oi  is  in  con- 
formity with  Homer  s  usual  mode  of  employing  such 
words  as  the  adjective  -n-uy  and  the  preposition  <rvv  in 
composition.  We  have  previously  seen  the  intensiTc 
force  of  xa?  in  xaj'^Apyo?  and  Ila^eXXiyi/es'.  And  irac 
itself  receives  additional  power  from  a-vv.  As  in  II.  i^ 
where  Achilles,  having  just  before  reminded  Calchas  of 
his  office  as  Seer  to  the  Aamoi,  proceeds  to  assure  him 
that  no  one  of  the  Greeks  shall  hurt  him  for  doing  his 
duty,  it  is  now  no  one,  not  of  the  Aai/ao5  merely,  but  of 
the  ffJjuxarrer  Aamo/ ;  no,  not  even  if  he  name  Agamem- 
non himself  as  the  guilty  ]>erson*'. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  accurately 
all  this  coincides  with  the  general  results  to  which  we 
liavc  been  already  led.  According  to  these,  the  bulk  of 
the  Greeks  were  a  Pelasgian  population,  under  the 
sway  of  ruling  tribes  and  families,  belonging  to  another 
race ;  among  which  the  most  powerful  were  those  be* 
longing  to  the  Achaean  stock;  and  whose  Argeian  name 
was  etymologically,  and  perhaps  practically,  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  tlie  older  Pelasgian  one. 

Nor  is  there  difficulty  in  conceiving  how,  if  the 
Achaeaus  became  the  dominant  race  in  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  Greece,  they  might,  without  constitui 
ing  a  numerical  majority,  give  their  name  to  the 
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of  the  people,  and  to  tlie  eouutry  itself,  as  Britain  and 
Britons  became  England  and  English  from  the  Angles, 
or  as  Lombardy  took  its  name  from  the  Lombards, 
and,  unhappily,  European  Turkey,  once  the  civil  head 
of  Christendom,  from  the  Turks. 

It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  question  whe- 
ther Homer  was  an  i^llan  Greek :  to  give  the  iEolian 
name  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  prevailing  in 
his  time :  and  to  describe  the  Acha?an8  as  a  branch  of 
the  ^'Eolians.  With  certain  exceptions,  says  Strabo', 
the  iEolian  name  still  prevails  outside  the  Isthmus ; 
and  it  also  covered  the  Peloponnesus,  till  a  mixture 
took  place.  The  lonians  from  Attica  had  occupied 
iEgialu« ;  and  when  the  Hcraclids,  with  the  Dorians, 
became  masters  of  many  Peloponnesian  cities,  the 
lonians  were  expelled  in  tlieir  turn  viro  'A^aiwi/,  AtoXt- 
Kov  eOvovf,  after  which  two  eOvti  only  remained  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  iEolian  and  the  Dorian. 

Again,  as  respects  the  difjamnia,  Heyne'  most  justly 
observes  that  it  may  much  more  justly  bo  called  Pelas- 
gic  than  iikylic  ;  since  the  ^Eolians,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  retained  it,  after  having  found  it  in  use  with  the 
Pelasgi.  But  in  general,  to  those  who  ground  their  judg- 
ments on  the  Homeric  text,  the  whole  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Achaeans  and  /Eolians,  as  it  is  commonly  given, 
will  appear  a  false  one.  In  the  first  place  the  iGolians 
as  a  nation  or  tribe  are  wholly  post-IIomeric :  unless 
TTo  are  bold  enough  to  find  some  modification  of  their 
name  in  the  A?tw\oi.  The  iEolid  families,  indeed,  of 
Homer  have  evidently  a  great  position,  which  we  shall 
further  discuss?:  but  they  simply  foil  for  the  time 
under  the  general  name  of  Achaeans,  as  much  as  any 
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other  families,  and  more  than  families  like  tbe  iEocida?, 
who  were  Id  close  political  relatious  witli  a  race  bear- 
ing a  designation  of  its  own,  naraelj,  the  MyrmidoDS. 
This  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  tl 
yEolians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Neleids^  though  they] 
were  of  illegitimate  birtli,  may  perhapsi  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  j^x)lida? ;  but  their  subjects  actually 
bore  the  name  of  Acba?ans,  besides  their  territorial 
name  of  Pjlians*\  With  respect  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica^  instead  of  calling  the  Achaeans  an  il!rolic  raeo^^ 
it  would  bo  more  reasonable  to  call  the  iEolids  (; 
there  was  nothivig  more  extensive  than  a  patron\Tiiic| 
connected  with  tlmt  name)  Achaean  houses.  I  do  not^ 
however  mean  that  they  were  properly  such :  for  the 
iEolid  name  appears  in  Southern  Greece  before  the 
Achaean,  and  was  probably  an  older  branch  from  the 
same  trunk. 

The  subsequent  prevalence  of  the  iFiOlian  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Achaean  name,  (the  Hellenic,  however. 
overlying  and  soon  absorbing  both,)  appears  to  point  to 
one  of  two  suppositions.  Either  there  was  an  original 
^l^olian  tribe,  which  has  escaped  notice  altogether  in 
Homer,  as  the  Dorians  have  all  but  escaped  it :  or  else^ 
and  more  probably,  it  may  have  happened  that  part  at 
least  of  these  iEolian  houses  held  their  ground  in 
Greece,  while  the  Acha-an  name,  which  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  political  predominance  of  the  Pelopid 
sovereigns,  collapsed  upon  the  loss  of  that  predomi- 
nance. It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  name  should 
share  in  the  downfall  of  the  i*ace,  when  the  Heraclid 
and  Dorian  invasion  expelled  the  bearers  of  it  from  the 
seat  of  their  power,  and  reduced  them  first  to  be  fugi- 
tives, and  then  to  settle  in  a  mere  strip  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesus;  a  single  region  ot  narrow  sec, 
remarked  by  Polybius^  after  many  centuries,  of  small 
weight  and  influence,  which  from  them  was  called 
Achiea.  The  feci  that  the  Dorian  name  is  all  but 
unknown  to  Homer,  while  the  Achicaii  one  is  at  its 
zenith,  not  only  heroically*  as  in  the  Iliad,  but  in  the 
every  day  familiar  use  of  Ithaca  throughout  the  Odys- 
sey, is  to  me  one  of  several  strong  presumptions,  not 
countervailed  by  any  evidence  of  equal  strength,  that 
Homer  could  not  have  lived  to  see  that  great  revolu- 
tion, which  so  completely  effaced  the  ethnical  landmarks^ 
and  altered  the  condition,  of  Southern  Greece. 

There  is  certainly  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
relation  of  the  iEolid  houses  named  in  Homer  to  tlie 
afterwards  prevalent  and  powerful  JEolian  race,  and 
that  of  the  Ileraclid  families,  also  named  by  him, 
to  the  Dorian  race,  which  in  like  manner  grew 
from  obscurity  in  the  Homeric  period  to  such  great 
after-celebrity.  Hercules  himself  appears  before  us  in 
the  ancient  legend  as  the  great  Dorian  hero,  'every- 
where paving  the  road  for  his  people  and  their  worship, 
and  protecting  them  from  other  races'^.'  The  only 
Heraelids  mentioned  nominally  by  Homer  are  Tlepole- 
mus,  Pheidippus,  Antiphus ;  and  there  are  others 
without  names  specified ':  none  of  these,  or  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  expedition,  are  called  Dorians,  while, 
agaiOt  none  of  the  Heraelids  of  Homer  are  called  by 
the  Achajan  or  ^Eolid  names.  They  may  have  been 
Dorian  houses,  like  the  i^olid  houses ;  and  the  name 
may  have  become  tribal  afterwards,  when  they  rose  to 
power.  The  tradition  of  the  reception  of  certain  He- 
raelids in  Attica  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by 
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the  Lacedifraoiiians  in  tlie  historic  ages",  and  in  the 
supposition  of  a  friendship  thus  established,   we  may 
perhaps  find  the  true  explanation  of  the  Decelean  pri-  ^ 
vilege  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ".  ^| 

In  arranging  chronologically  the  Danaan,  Argeian*  ~ 
and  Achaean  names  of  Homer,  we  give  the  first  place  t 
to  Danaan,  and  the  next  to  Argeian,  so  as  to  bring  the 
Dananns  nearest  to  the  Pelasgi.  But  the  real  meaning 
of  this  is  simply  that  the  three  names  were  suggested  to 
Homer  by  three  periods  of  Greek  history,  which  stand  in 
the  order  given  to  the  names.  If,  however,  instead  of 
tracing  the  purpose  of  the  Poet,  we  are  to  look  for  eth- 
nical liistory,  then  we  must  state  that  the  Danaan  name 
does  not  denote  a  change  of  race,  but  it  is  a  mere  foreign 
affix  to  the  closing  portion  of  the  Pelasgiaa  period. 
Nor  does  the  Argeian  name,  if  we  suppose  it  to  bare 
been  a  sort  of  translation  or  reconstruction  of  the  Pe- 
lasgian,  directly  indicate  the  Hellenic  infusion  ;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  its  substitution  for  a  preceding  appellation 
appears  to  presuppose  a  cause.  Homer,  indeed,  gives 
us  no  Greek  stories  of  the  Danaid  period,  so  that  we 
do  not  certainly  know  that  he  might  not  have  described 
the  Greeks  of  that  period  also  as  Argeian,  All  we  can 
say  positively  is,  that  his  use  of  the  Argeian  name 
de  facto  begins  with  the  epoch  of  the  first  Hellenic 
throne  in  Greece,  that  of  the  Perseids.  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  Achaean  name  and  that  of  Perseus  be- 
long in  truth  to  the  same  stock  and  origin  °;  but  it  is 
with  the  Pelopids  only  that  the  Achaean  name  appears, 
and  it  denotes  the  second  stage  of  the  Hellenic  pr^ 
ponderancc,  as  the  Argeian  name  marks  the  first,  and 
the  Dorian  the  third.  The  first,  or  Argeian,  stage  be- 
longs partly,  as  I  believe,  to  the  house  of  Perseus,  but 
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partly,  as  is  clear  from  the  Homeric  text,  to  the  Iioutefl 
descended  from  iFiOlus. 

iEoIus  himself  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Homer. 
The  oldest  AtoXlSai  given  to  us  as  such  are  Sisyphus 
and  Cretheus.  The  patronymic  does  not  of  itself 
enable  us  to  determine  ^vhcther  these  were  sons  of 
i^iolus,  or  were  more  remotely  descended  from  him. 
But  indirectly  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  fix  his 
date,  as  follows: 

1.  Bellerophon  the  grandson  of  Sisyi^husP,  is  called 
by  the  contemporary  Lyciao  king,  the  offspring  of  the 
deity,  that  is,  of  Jupiter: 

The  meaning  of  this  can  only  bo  that  the  person,  w^hom 
Homer  has  indicated  as  the  founder  of  the  race,  namely 
iEolus,  was  a  reputed  son  of  Jupiter. 

2.  In  the  NeKvta  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  we  are 
introduced  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and 
the  wife  of  Cretheus ^  She  is  decorated  with  the  epi- 
thet €V7raT4p€ia,  never  given  elsewhere  by  Homer  except 
to  Helen,  and  apparently  an  equivalent  with  him  for 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  I  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest, that  a  similar  force  may  lie  in  the  epitliet  Sal- 
moneus, who  is  here  called  afivfim.  That  epithet  is 
indeed  sometimes  applied  on  the  ground  of  personal 
character.  But  Homer  also  gives  it  to  the  villain 
JEgisthus,  which  appears  quite  inexplicable  except  on 
the  ground  of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Pelopids*. 
The  later  tradition  has  loaded  Salmoneus  with  the 
crime  of  audacious  profanity  t  and  it  has  also,  begin- 
ning with  Hesiod*,  made  him  a  son  of  XjiAm,    The 
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word  afuivfjim't  combined  with  tbe  evirarcpeta  of  Tjro, 
leaver  little  room  for  doubt  tbat  perhaps  both,  and  cer- 
tainly the  latter  of  these  representations  are  agreeable 
to  the  sense  of  Homer.  If  so,  then  Tyro  was  a  grand- 
daughter of /Eoliis;  and  we  can  at  once  fix  his  date 
from  Homer,  as  follows : 

1.  iEolus. 

2.  Salmoneus*  Od.  xi*  235-7. 

3.  Tyro  =  Cretheu8,  ibid. 

4.  Phere8,  Od.  xi,  259. 

5.  Admetus,  TL  ii.  71 1-15,  763. 

6.  Eumelus,  ibid*  and  Od,  iv.  798, 
From  which  last  cited  passage  I  set  down  Eumelus  as  the 
contemporary  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulysses,  and  half  a 
gcnemtion  senior  to  the  standard  age  of  the  war. 

We  have  also  the  collateral  line  of  Sisyphus  from 
.^k»Ias  as  follows:  1,  Sisyphus;  2,  Glancus  (i); 
3,  Bellerophon ;  4.  Ilippolochus ;  5.  Glaucus  (2),  con- 
temporary with  the  war".  According  to  this  table 
Sisy[)hus  might  bo  either  the  son  or  the  grandson  of 
jEoIos. 

And  again,  Cretheus,  who  like  Sisyphus  is  AtoXlitfi, 
may  have  been  either  the  uncle  or  the  cousin  of  his 
wife  Tyro.  The  Fragment  of  Hesiod  would  make  both 
him  and  Sisjrphus  sons  of  jEoIus,  and  therefore  uncles 
to  Tyro. 

These  genealogies  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  wh 
Homer  tells  us  of  the  Neleid  line.  Tyro,  he  says,  fell 
in  love  with  Enipeiis.  In  the  likeness  of  that  river, 
Neptune  had  access  to  her,  and  she  bore  to  him  two 
aons^  PeHas  and  Nelcus.  Neleus  is  the  father  of 
Nestor:  and  Nestor  stands  one  generation  senior  to 
Eumelus;  for  he  was  in  his  third  tri-decadal  period ^ 
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if  the  expression  niaj  bo  allowed,  during  tlie  action  of 
the  Iliad,  Thus  we  have  (as  before),  3.  Tyro;  4.  No- 
lens; 5.  Nestor;  6.  Nestor.  The  maternal  genealogy 
of  Eumelus  brings  us  exactly  to  the  same  point :  for 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  was  married  to  his 
father  Adraetusy. 

Thus  the  iEoIid  genealogies  are  laid  down  by  Homer 
with  great  clearness,  except  as  to  the  first  interval,  and 
with  a  singular  self-consistency.  Perseus*,  as  we  have 
seen,  belongs  to  the  fifth  generation  before  the  war. 
This  is  nearly  the  same  with  Sisyphus,  and  with  Cre- 
theus :  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  epoch  of  the  first  Hellenic  in- 
fusion into  Greece.  It  precedes  the  arrival  of  Por- 
theus  in  jEtolia  by  one  generation,  and  that  of  Pelops 
by  two. 

Of  Sisyphus  we  know  from  Homer,  that  he  lived  at 
an  Ephyre  on  or  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is 
not  so  clear  whether  Cretheus  ever  came  into  the 
Peloponnesus.  There  is  an  Euipeus  of  Elis:  but  there 
is  also  one"  of  Thessaly,  which  was  doubtless  its  origi- 
nal. The  name,  however,  of  the  Thessalian  stream 
appears  to  have  been  written  Eniseus.  Nitzsch''  de- 
temiines,  on  insuflicient  grounds  as  far  as  L  can  judge, 
that  the  passage  of  Od.  xi.  cannot  mean  the  Enipeus 
of  Pisatis.  I  can  find  no  conclusive  evidence  either 
way :  but  Sisyphus  was  certainly  in  Southern  Greece 
at  or  before  this  time,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if 
Cretheus,  another  iEolid,  was  there  also.  His  reputed 
son  Neleus  founded,  without  doubt,  the  kingdom  of 
Pylos.  Post-Homeric  tradition  places  even  Sahnoneus, 
the  father  of  Tyro,  in  Elis. 
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We  have  now  before  us  an  outline  of  the  first 
entrance  of  Hellic  elements  into  Greece,  south  of 
Tliessaly.  It  seems  to  have  been  eftected  bj  five 
families ; 

1 .  The  house  of  Perseus. 

2.  That  of  Sisyphus. 

3»  The  illegitimate  lino  of  Cretbeus»  or  the  Neleids. 
4.  Probably  the  legitimate  line  of  Salmoneus,  repre- 
sented in  Angeas. 

5*  Next  to  these  will  come  Portheus,  the  head  of  the 
(Eneidce  in  iEtolia:  and  only  then  follows  the  great 
house  of  the  Pelopids,  not  alone,  hut  in  conjunction 
with  a  race,  to  whose  history  we  now  must  turn. 

Of  the  Danaid  and  Pcrseid  princes  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suiipose,  that  they  enjoyed  the  extended  power 
which  was  wielded  by  Agamemnon.  Not  only  would 
they  appear  to  have  been  circumscribed,  latterly  at  Ieast» 
by  the  Minoan  empire  founded  in  Crete,  but  Homer 
gives  us  no  intimation  that  their  dominion  at  any  time 
included  the  possession  of  a  supremacy  over  a  number 
of  subordinate  princes  beyond  their  own  immediate 
borders^  or  reached  beyond  the  territory  which  may  U^M 
generally  described  as  the  Eastern  Peloponnesus.  ^ 

A  direct  inference  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be 
obtained  from  the  passage  concerning  the  sceptre  of 
Agamenmon*^:  for  the  Pelopids  do  not  succeed  to  that 
of  Eurystheus  and  the  Pei*seids,  but  they  hold  from 
Jupiter:  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  acquired 
much  more,  than  had  been  under  the  sway  of  their 
predecessors.  Probably  therefore  we  shall  do  well  to 
conclude  that  Eurystheus,  for  example,  had  a  limited 
realm,  and  that  by  land  only :  Agamemnon,  a  certain 
supremacy  by  land  and  sea,  within  the  range  of  which 
c  11  iL  101-8. 
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the  old  Minoan  empire  liad  now  falleTi.  Still  the 
kingdom  of  EurystUeus  was  probably  in  its  own  day 
the  greatest,  and  was  also  probably  the  oldest,  of  all 
properly  Hellenic  kingdoms. 

If,  then,  neitlier  of  the  prior  dynasties  of  Danaus  and 
Perseus  reigned  over  all  Greece,  it  is  unlikely  that 
either  of  them  could  give  a  name  to  the  whole  nation : 
though  they  might  give  a  name  to  the  part  of  the 
country  which,  liaving  in  their  time  been  partictilarly 
famous  and  powerful,  became  under  the  Pelopids  a 
metropolis,  supreme  throughout  the  rest  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  whose  people  then  not  only  took  the  name  of 
^AyatfH  for  itself,  but  extended  it  over  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

It  is  thus  more  than  probable  that  the  scope  of  the 
name  Danai,  (if  we  are  to  assume  that  it  w^as  then  a 
name  in  actual  use,)  under  the  Danaids,  and  of  the  name 
'A/)7ero*ninder  the  Perseids,  was  local,  and  confined  in 
the  main  to  Eastern  Peloponnesus,  where  those  princes 
ruled  ;  with  the  addition  of  any  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, over  which  they  might  for  the  time  have  extended 
their  power.  And  if  so,  then  we  have  to  suppose  that 
Homer,  having  received  the  traditions  of  the  Danaan 
and  Argeian  princes  as  having  been  at  the  head  in 
their  own  time  of  Greek  history  or  legend,  gave  to  the 
nation  by  way  of  a  poetical  name,  but  of  a  poetical 
name  only,  the  appellation  which  their  subjects  respec- 
tively had  borne,  and  which  had  never  before  been, 
and  never  became  by  any  other  title  than  his  poetical 
authority,  applicable  to  all  the  Greeks. 

The  Acha*an  name,  on  the  other  hand,  diflers  from 
these,  first,  in  denoting  the  extension  of  a  particular 
race,  though  not  over  the  whole  country^  yet  through 
very  many  of  its  parts,  and  secondly,  in  the  fact  that 
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the  ruling  house  of  those  who  bore  the  name  enjnj 
a  real  p€>litical  supremacy  over  both  the  continent  and 
the  islands.  So  that  it  became  the  most  legitimate 
exponent  of  Greek  nationality,  until  it  bad  lost  both  its 
extension  and  its  power ;  the  one  by  compression  of  ita 
principal  tribes  ijito  a  narrow  space  :  the  other  by  the 
transfer  of  its  political  prerogatives  to  the  great  Dorian 
family  of  the  Spartan  kings,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Ileraclida?. 

When  the  Achoeans  had  ceased  to  predominate,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  their  name  should  remain 
stamped  upon  their  brethren,  who  boasted  of  the  same 
descent,  and  who  had  attained  to  greater  force. 

As  in  tlie  Homeric  times,  while  the  Achaeans  were 
the  leaders  of  Greece,  they  might  claim  to  represent 
the  whole  Hellenic  stock,  so,  when  the  Dorians  had  de- 
throned them  and  occupied  the  seat  of  power,  when  the 
iEolian  name  was  widelydiBLised,and,again, when  Athens 
with  its  mixed  race  became  great,  and  claimed,  along 
with  its  vaunts  of  antiquity  and  continuity,  to  pass  over, 
as  Herodotus  says,  to  the  Hellenic  class,  but  without 
an  Achaean  descent,  then  the  Achaean  name  could  no 
longer  adequately  represent  the  title  to  nationality,  and 
the  various  races  naturally  fell  back  on  the  designation 
which  gave  no  exclusive  right  or  preeminence  to  any 
of  them,  and  which  they  were  all  entitled  to  enjoy  in 
common.  They  apparently  however  chose  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  rich  |ilains  of  Tbessaly,  where  they 
first  Ieai*ned  civilization,  and  organized  their  collective 
or  national  life,  rather  than  with  the  rude  and  coarse 
manners  of  their  more  remote  ancestors  in  the  hills. 
They  were  therefore  not  Helli,  but  Hellenes. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  rationale  of  the  com- 
mon  and  ]>alpably  manufactured  tradition  respecting 
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Hellen  and  his  ftiTiiily,  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
form  in  Hesiod. 

Our  concUisions  respecting  the  names  by  which  Ho- 
mer describes  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  may  now  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  We  set  out  from  the  point  at  which  Greece  is, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  settled  by  a  race  given  to 
tillage  and  pacific  habits,  under  the  general  name  of 
Pelas^ians,  with  subdivision  under  minor  names  of  par- 
ticular tribes,  or  partially  and  locally  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  other  races. 

2.  A  dynasty  of  foreign  origin,  in  a  portion  of 
Greece  which  then  became,  and  ever  after  continued 
to  be  most  famous,  leads  the  march  of  events ;  and,  ap- 
parently without  displacing  the  Pelasgiaus  themselves, 
yet  seems  to  have  displaced,  in  a  certain  quarter,  the  Pe- 
lasgic  by  the  Danaan  name ;  at  any  rate,  it  attains  to  such 
celebrity,  that  its  hitstory^  in  the  eye  of  Homer,  fills  the 
whole  breadth  of  its  own  epoch,  and  its  name  stands  in 
after  time,  poetically  at  least,  for  a  national  title. 

3.  An  Hellenic  dynasty  of  Perseids,  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Peninsula,  follows  this  dynasty;  and,  eftacing  the 
trace  of  foreign  rule,  governs  its  subjects  under  the 
Argcian  or  Argive  name  ;  which,  without  reviving  the 
title  of  the  Pelasgi,  a  word  now  becoming  or  become 
subordinate,  yet  like  that  title  is  fe>unded  on  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  regions  in  which  the  population 
was  settled,  and  upon  the  employments  suited  thereto. 

4.  Next  appears  upon  the  scene  the  Achaean  name^ 
which  bears  no  mark  of  relationship  to  the  soil,  or  to 
any  particular  employment,  or  to  any  particular  epony- 
niist,  but  appears  to  be  the  designation  of  a  race,  not 
indeed  foreign,  yet  new  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

5.  A  warlike  and  highly  gifted  race  gradually  per- 
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vade  diUbrent  parts  of  Greece  under  this  iianie :  tlie 
Pelopids,  its  ruliug  family,  possessing  tbeinsolves  of  tbe 
throne  of  the  Perseids,  attain,  perhaps  through  the  ex- 
tended sympathy  of  Achaean  blood,  to  a  national  supre- 
macy. The  Acha^ans  are,  in  fact,  become  the  Greeks  of 
the  Troi c  age.  They  include  .Solids  and  ^tacids,  Argi  ve^ 
Boeotians,  /Etol  iaus,  Epeans,  Ahan  tes,  Dorians^  Arcadians, 
loniaus,  and  all  the  other  local  tribes,  as  well  aa  the 
mass  of  old  Pelasgiane,  who  constitute  the  working 
population  (so  to  speak)  of  the  country  ;  some  of  them 
by  virtue  of  blood,  and  the  rest  by  that  political  uuion^ 
in  which  the  Achaians  had  an  undisputed  ascendiancy. 

6.  All  the  characteristics  of  this  race,  social  and  re- 
ligious, and  its  close  geographical  proximity  to,  if  not 
indeed  its  identity  with,  the  lirst*named  or  ^Myrmidon 
Hellenes  of  Homer,  appear  to  derive  it  from  the  NortL, 
to  dissociate  it  from  the  Pelasgic,  and  to  unite  it  with 
the  Hellic  stock. 

7.  Time  passes  on  ;  we  lose  the  guiding  baud  of 
Homer;  but  universal  tradition  assures  us  that  the 
Dorians,  emerging,  like  those  who  had  preceded  tbeiDirT 
from  the  cradle  of  tlie  nation,  lead  another  and  the 
last  great  Hellenic  migration  southward ;  the  Pelopids 
are  driven  from  the  throne  of  that  which  may  b^ 
termed  the  metropolitan  region  of  Greece;  they  uii^ 
grate  to  an  inferior  seat,  with  their  followers^  and 
become  the  obscure  heads  of  a  secondary  State:  and 
the  name  of  Hellenes,  belonging  to  all  the  great  Greek 
tribes  in  common,  whether  of  Achaean,  jEolid,  or  Do- 
rian blood  or  connection,  becomes  the  grand  historical 
designation  of  the  nation  at  large. 

8.  After  perhai>s  eight  hundred  years  of  fame  aiui 
freedom  for  Hellas^  the  iron  hand  of  Uoman  [Kiwef 
descends  upon  her  at  a  time  when  tlie  old  Aclia^an 
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name  has  revived  by  means  of  a  democratic  confe- 
deracy, and  has  once  more  oversjiread*^  tlie  Pelopoii- 
iiesud.  From  this  time,  Hellas  takes  her  place  m 
liistory  only  as  a  minor  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
even  while,  by  an  inward  process,  hlie  is  asserting  her 
intellectnal  supremaey*^,  and  moulding  the  liteiuturo 
and  philosophy  of  her  conquerors.  But  to  tlieni  poli- 
tically she  18  no  more  than  an  appendage  of  tho 
Matjna  Gnecin,  whoso  glory  it  is  to  bo  a  part  of  impe- 
rial Italy,  and  wlioso  name  tho  laud  of  Homer^s  song 
must  now  assume  in  virtue  of  a  double  relationship ; 
the  first*  that  of  their  common  social  base,  the  old 
Pelasgi,  of  whom  the  Greeks  {Vpa\'Ko\)  were  probably 
a  part ;  and  the  second,  that  of  a  more  recent  colo- 
nization. Thus  the  GJraic  or  Greek  name,  having 
existed,  but  never  liaving  emerged  to  what  may  be 
called  visibility  in  Hellas,  travels  round  to  it  again  by 
the  rnute  of  Italy,  and  finally  becomes  predominant  in 
this  its  earliest  seat. 

Of  this  intermixture  and  succession  of  names  de- 
pendent on  tho  fusion  of  races,  and  on  political  supre- 
macy, we  have  sufficient  example  in  our  own  island.  It 
has  been  inhabited  by  Britons,  Romans,  Angles,  Saxons, 
Jntes,  Danes,  and  Normans.  All  came  more  or  lesH  as 
conquerors,  one  following  u[x>n  the  other.  But  two 
names  only  have  left  their  mark,  Britons  and  Angles : 
all  the  others,  including  the  last  or  Norman  conquerors, 
are  submerged.  So  it  has  been  with  the  succession  of 
Pelasgians,  AchaDans,  Hellenes,  Greeks.  Each  of  these 
names  historically  superseded  the  one  before  it. 
Apart  from  them,  by  the  high  privilege  of  Poetry, 
stand  their  names  in  another  combination:  the  Iliad 

«  Polyb.  ii.  c  38. 

'  Uor.  Ep.  II,  i.  1 56.    Oracia  eapUi/erum  i^idofwn  etpU, 
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and  Otlyssey  sbcw  us  Daiiaans,  Argeians,  and  Acbacans, 
as  in  the  main  synonjmous  before  Troy  :  yet  each  witli 
its  own  leaning,  which  makes  Aaiaol  most  properly 
and  by  jireference  '  the  soldiery,'  'Apyeioty  *  the  masses,' 
and  'A^^atol,  *  tlie  cliiefs/ 

It  still  remains  to  observe  the  immediately  subse- 
quent litemry  history  of  these  three  great  appellatives, 
which  the  Jiai  of  Homer  made  so  famous. 

Ilesiod  and  the  minor  Greek  poets  afford  us  the 
only  satisfactory  illustration  of  actual  usage,  because 
the  tragedians  may  probably  have  sought,  in  treating 
heroic  subjects,  to  employ  the  nomeuclature  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  other  poets  spoke,  of  course,  according 
to  their  own  respective  ages. 

In  Ilesiod  we  do  not  find  Aavao\  at  all :  'ApyrJo^  only 
in  the  singular  for  Juno :  *Axato5  is  once  used  for  the 
Greeks  collectively,  in  a  retrospective  passage  referriog 
to  the  assembly  at  Aulisf^.  He  uses  Tlai'eXXiyrev^'  iu  the 
same  poem  with  the  same  sense.  An  important  pad- 
sage  of  Strabo^  testifies,  that  both  Hesiod  and  Archilo- 
chus  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  names  *E\- 
Xtjve^  and  Hav^Wtjve^  for  the  Greeks  at  large ;  and 
refers  to  works  of  theirs,  now  lost,  by  way  of  example 
as  to  the  latter  term.  Both^'EXXa?  and  ^'EWiyve?  are 
freely  used  in  Sim  on  ides,  who  also  has  'Apyeioi  for  the 
Argives  only.  And  generally  these  old  writers,  comittg 
next  after  Ilesiod,  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  ^Apy^au 
or  even  of  'A;^afo),  for  the  whole  nation,  ^vhilo  tl 
word  Aai/aoJ  is  not  found  in  them  at  all. 

This  is  strongly  confirmatory,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
the  propositions  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

Among  the  tragedians  the  name  'A^aio^^   with  its 

S  'Epya,  ii.  269,  ^  Djid.  ii.  146. 

*  Straho,  viii.  6.  p.  370. 
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tlerivatives,  used  to  soDie  extent  by  jl^'^cliylus,  progres- 
sively declines :  tlic  Danaaii  name  holds  its  ground 
rather  better,  and  'A^'yc/oc  better  still ;  though  all  are 
eclipsed  by  the  great  historical  name  of  Hellenes, 
which  probably  had  enjoyed  an  undisputed  prevalence 
from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest.  Thus,  for  poeti- 
cal use,  dealing  witli  the  events  and  characters  of  tlie 
heroic  age,  they  properly  fall  back  upon  the  names 
Mhich  Homer  employed. 

From  these  successions  of  name,  whether  the  par- 
ticular appellation  be  founded  upon  lineage  or  upon 
physical  incidents,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that 
we  may  draw  the  outlines  of  a  primitive  history,  at 
least  with  more  confidence  and  satisfaction  than  by 
efforts  to  compound  and  piece  together  the  miscella- 
neous and  promiscuous  traditions  of  many  ages  and 
places,  set  wide  apart  from  one  another ;  in  respect  to 
which,  even  where  we  have  not  to  lament  the  gnawing 
power  of  Time,  we,  at  least,  know  that  the  faculties 
both  of  exaggeration  and  of  invention,  stimulated  by 
vanity,  rivalry,  and  self-interest  in  many  other  forms, 
have  been  at  work.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  slighter 
relics,  of  which  we  know  the  bona  fides,  than  with  an 
abundance  of  such  as  have  been  falsified.  Besides, 
when  w©  have  effectually  exhausted  the  power  of  the 
firsts  we  may  much  more  profitably  use  the  subsidiary 
lights,  which  the  second  will  afford  us.  And  the  tend* 
ency  of  an  attempt  to  invest  the  Homeric  text  with  an 
unequivocal  supremacy,  is  to  substitute  for  complete 
and  sjrmmetrical  systems,  in  wliich  the  he\^Ti  stone  and 
the  trash  are  not  distinguishable  one  from  another, 
very  slight  and  partial  indeed,  but  yet  authoritative 
fragments  and  outlines,  all  the  intervals  of  which  are 
filled  up  by  avowed  conjecture.     This  conjecture  is 
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witbout  a  pretence  to  autliority  properly  so  calletl,  \mi 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  both  kept  visibly  apart  fixnn  what 
authoritative,  and  likewise  founded  upon  the  stiggi 
ions  which  even  fragmentary  testimony,  when  gemiine 
and  near  tiie  source,  is  well  qualified  to  make. 

And  the  succession  of  names  is  in  efleet  of  itself 
almost  a  political  history.  For  the  names  of  natiom 
are  not  arbitrarily  changed,  though  such  things  have 
been  done  to  particular  cities  within  the  dominion  of 
particular  states.  The  names  of  races,  especially 
races  disposed,  like  the  Greeks,  to  knit  themsel 
closely  with  the  past,  are  cherished  as  a  material  por- 
tion of  their  patrimony.  When  they  alter,  it  is  for 
some  great  and  commanding  political  reason.  Such 
as,  for  example,  if  Home  tribe  or  family,  previously  not 
advanced  beyond  its  fellows,  in  some  great  national 
exigency  becomes  invested  with  the  res|]K>usibility  of 
acting  for  the  whole  body,  and  thus  grows  to  be  as 
well  its  representative  and  organ  in  all  external  rela- 
tions, as  also  the  representative  of  its  inward  life:  or 
when  some  conquering  dynasty  and  host  have  by  tho 
strong  hand  entered  in  upon  prior  occupants  of  the 
soil,  and,  reducing  them  to  dependence  or  to  servitude 
more  or  less  qualified,  or  narrowing  the  circle  of  their 
possessions,  have  taken  into  their  own  custody,  toge- 
ther with  the  best  lands  of  the  country,  the  whole 
range  of  public  aflairs»  and  have  imposed  laws  upon  the  , 
vanquished,  and  imparted  to  them  manners*  In  this 
case,  the  different  elements  are  welded  into  a  political 
unity,  by  a  power  proceeding  from  that  race  whjcb 
among  them  has  possessed  the  greater  physical  and  mar- 
tial force.  But  unless  there  be  more  than  the  merely 
convulsive  effort  of  conquest,  unless  deep  roots  be 
struck  into  the  soil,  and  sharper  furrows  drawn  upon 
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it  than  the  spear  alooe  can  carve,  or  than  the  wave  of 
a  mere  deluge  traces,  unless,  in  a  word,  tliere  be  a 
predominant  organizing  faculty,  the  effect  will  not  be 
permanent ;  aod  the  crude  mass  of  mere  strength  will 
sink  down  amid  the  surrounding  milder*  but  more 
enduring  and  more  prevailing  impulses.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  so :  the  body,  whicli  has  been 
tronger  in  the  hand,  has  proved  weaker  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  is  to  say,  the  endoring,  ele- 
ments of  power.  The  undying  yet  daily  influences 
and  sympathies  of  peace  wear  dovra  the  convulsive 
vibrations,  which  the  shock  of  war  and  conquest  have 
communicated  to  the  social  fabric.  Victory  must  end 
in  possession,  like  toil  in  sleep.  Possession  implies  the 
dispersion  of  the  contjuerors,  and»  in  such  cases  as  these, 
their  free  intermixture  with  the  vanquished.  Ties 
of  neighbourhood*  of  commerce,  of  marriage,  ties  be- 
longing to  all  the  transactions  of  life,  are  gradually  mul- 
tiplied between  the  new  comers  and  the  old ;  and  by  a 
gentle  process,  experience  and  opinion  gradually  de- 
cide, not  imperiously  in  the  spirit  of  party,  but  insen- 
sibly for  the  benefit  of  all,  what  laws,  what  manners, 
what  language**,  what  religion  shall  predominate.  The 
fate  of  the  name  follows  that  of  the  institutions  and 
habits  with  which  it  was  connected ;  and  the  old  de- 
signation prevails  ultimately  over  the  new,  or  the  new 
over  the  old,  in  proportion  as  the  older  inhabitants  have 
contributed  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  towards  the  com- 
mon national  life  resulting  from  the  combination ;  in 
proportion  as  the  newly  arrived  receive  more  of  impres- 
sion than  they  impart,  or  impart  more  than  they  receive. 

^  The  mode  of  this  proceeg,  of  Spain,  in  Ticknor  a  SpAnieh 
tnth  rcfcrotice  to  luiiffUMge,  is  Literature,  Appendix  A.  (vol. 
hejiuti fully  tibiltiiefl  for  the  case     iii.) 
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SECT.    IX. 
On  the  Homeric  title  ava^  avSpivu. 

Both  in  modern  society,  and  in  the  forms  of  modern 
langnafj^e,  the  distinction  is  a  faniiHar  one,  which  se- 
parutes  between  descriptive  affixes  or  epithets,  and  titles 
jjfoperly  so  called. 

A  descriptive  affix,  be  it  substantive,  like  AaiW 
o^^^juiyTa!,  or  adjective,  like  Aai/aw!  ^(XoTrroXeyMo*,  de- 
scribes a  quality,  and  challenges  from  the  reader,  like 
any  other  phrase  conveying  an  idea,  assent  to  the  jus- 
tice of  its  description.  These  descriptive  affixes  have  a 
tendency,  from  rejieatcd  use,  to  grow  mto  formula!^  and 
then  at  length  they  approximate  to  the  nature  of  titles* 

But  a  title  is  quite  a  different  tiling  from  a  descrip- 
tive affix*  A  title  is  the  current  coin  of  languago, 
which  is  intended  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  with- 
out examination.  It  is  like  a  pronoun,  having  for  its 
office  simply  to  indicate,  or  to  stand  for,  a  particular 
person.  It  is  the  index  of  a  rank  or  office,  a  thing  de- 
tenniuate  in  its  nature,  like  an  unit  of  number :  and  it 
has  no  relation,  when  once  fixed  as  a  title,  to  personal 
character,  though  in  its  origin  it  may  have  been 
founded  on  the  real  or  [iresumed  existence  of  personal 
qualities.  Like  a  descriptive  affix,  a  title  may  be  either 
adjective,  as  'most  noble,*  or  substantive,  as  *  marquis,* 

Titles  evidently  presume  a  certain  progress  in  the 
organization  of  political  society;  while  descriptive  epi' 
thets  must  be  used,  in  order  to  meet  the  purpos«^  of 
human  speech,  even  in  its  first  stages. 

This  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained  in 
the  time  of  Homer ;  for  the  use  of  titles  in  the  poems. 


Diffei*ei\ct  between  EpitlieU  and  Tides. 
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as  well  as  of  descriptive  epithets,  can  be  clearly  made 
out. 

Among  tlie  descriptive  epitbets  af  Homer  wo  find, 
of  substantives,  ^^f/ioVe?,  apt^rr^ef,  and  also  PamXeU^ 
aotSm,  Of  adjectives,  applied  to  classes,  a-KtjTrTov-^oi 
(/3u(ri\»ier),  virfpfifvieiififjuTiXticg),  Oetot  {aoiSol):  and  applied 
to  persons,  t'^^tppwv  fliji'eXoTr^a,  Ti^XcV^X^^  TrcTTvvpiivoi, 
TToXi^/uifrif  'OtWo-ff? :  and  many  more. 

In  modern  pbraseology,  dyke,  earl,  baron,  ktu'ght, 
esquire,  are  titles :  nobles,  clergy,  freeholders,  bur- 
gessQi,  are  descriptive  phrases.  Of  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet or  affix  which  has  grown  to  be  a  title,  we  may 
find  instances  among  those  just  cited  ;  knight  {knccfd) 
meant  originally  a  servant,  then  a  person  performing 
particular  service  to  the  king ;  and  esquire  {scudiero, 
^cut/er)  meant  a  pereon  who  bore  the  arms  of  a  knight, 
particularly  his  shiehh  In  process  of  time  these  be- 
came titles.  Again,  words  may  hang  doubtfully  upon 
the  confine  between  title  and  epithet;  as  the  much 
criticised  expressions  of  the  English  Common  Prayer 
Book,  '  (our)  most  religious  and  gracious  (king).' 

We  find  in  Homer  tliat  the  word  flatrtXei^,  a  king,  had 
already  begun  to  pass  from  the  function  of  a  mere  de- 
scriptive word  towanls  that  of  a  title;  for,  though  rarely, 
he  attaches  it  to  the  names  of  individuals,  besides  freely 
using  it  without  them ;  and  it  is  an  usual  note  of  titles 
properly  so  called,  that  tliey  can,  even  if  substantives, 
either  be  combined  with  the  name  of  the  person,  or,  in 
addressing  them,  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Iliad  we 
find  'AXe^avSpm  ^aaiX^t,  and  in  the  Odyssey  "E^^op 
fiaeriXna,  Again,  we  find  fta^lXtia  used  in  the  Odyssey 
in  the  vocative",  which  in  like  manner  marks  it  as  a 
title. 

»  Od.  IV.  697, 
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The  word  ava^,  again,  in  Homer,  wliich  must  on  nd 

account  be  confounded  with  jQao-tXeL-f^,  is  commonly  a 
descriptive  epitliet,  nearly  equivalent  to  our  word  Iryrrf, 
and,  like  it,  having  an  extraordinary  elasticity  of  sense  • 
for  as  a  person  may  now  be  lord,  so  lie  might  then  be 
riva^,  of  a  kingdom,  a  people,  a  field,  a  mine,  a  slare,  a 
horse,  or  a  dng.  Instances  are  countless.  Sometimes 
the  meaning  is  lord,  or  master,  relatively  to  a  particular 
object,  as  of  the  liorses  of  Nestor, 

Sometimes  it  means  in  the  abstract  a  class  of  persons, 

where  the  araKTwv  iralSeq  nearly  corresponds  vrith  o\ 

*  children  of  the  higher  orders,'  i.e,  the  master  of  slaves.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  reference  to  the  immortals 
<wa^  is  sometimes  a  title  :  as  in  IL  xvi.  n^;^. 

There  are,  however,  in  Homer  various  words  whi 
are  undoubtedly  and  uniformly  titular.  Such  are  in 
particular  the  adjectives  Aiorpecph?  and  Aioyeyt}^^  which 
arc    very  nearly  equivalent    in   power  to  the    phi 

*  Royal  Highness'  of  the  present  day.    They  commonlf 
accompany  the  name  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  class, 
to  which  they  belong:  and  they  are  confined,  T^ith  one 
single  exception,  in  the  Iliad,  to  persons  of  the  high< 
known  rank,  that  of  ^aa-tXcv^  or  king.     The  exceptioi 
is  Phoenix,  who  is  in  one  place  addressed  by  Achilh 


^  This  caution  is  not  needless, 
as  the  error  is  a  common  one. 
Damm,  indeed,  most  strangely 
8a}'8,  ctra^  ex  mufio  au^xistiits 
Tiffnven  giwrn  /3ao-tXfLr  (in  voc. 
«Ti«o^).  The  Englisli  ti-anelators, 
nm|iraJin,    Pojic,    Cow]>cr    and 


others,  render  ara^  avdp«4f,  king 
of  men.  Voss,  with  Uib  asm] 
precision,  thougfh  prol»obly  vrith* 
out  a  verj'  epecitic  meanings  trans- 
lates it,  *der  herrscher  des  voOsa^i 

e  II.  xxiii.  417, 

^  Od.  xiii.  223, 
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as  ytpme  AtoTpajm,  But  Achilles  says  tliis  xapi^nfievo?, 
"wliGii  petting  and  coaxing  the  old  man,  and  therefore 
the  instance  does  not  destroy  the  force  of  the  general 
rule. 

Tn  one  ])laco  we  have  o  Atnyevij^^  used  for  Achilles 
in  the  third  person  ^vithout  his  name  :  which  Rtill  more 
strikingly  marks  the  word  avS  a  title.  Also  Aiorpcipijv 
19  not  iinfrequently  used  in  the  vocative,  without,  as 
well  as  with,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. It  may  possibly  be  worth  notice,  tliat  these 
words,  AtoTpe(pti<:  and  A^oy€^^n<?*  ?^ro  never  applied  to  Aga- 
memnon, as  if  they  had,  again  hike  the  phrase  *  Royal 
Highness,'  a  limit  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and 
were  not  applicable  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  na- 
tion. There  is  indeed  one  passage  where  Agamemnon 
is  addressed  as  Aiorpecf^ij^^  but  it  is  in  the  universally 
suspected '  v^Kvta  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey,  Plainly 
this  fact  cannot  he  referred  to  metrical  considerations, 
even  as  to  AioTpetph^,  because  either  in  the  genitive,  or 
in  the  vocative,  it  would  easily  have  been  made  availa- 
ble: especially  in  the  latter  inflexion,  for  Agamemnon 
is  addressed  vocatively  some  five  and  twenty  times  in 
the  poems.  I  admit  that  Ulysses  may  allude  to  him  in 
the  line, 

But  the  phrase  here  is  more  abstract  than  personal :  it 
is  perhaps  as  we  should  say,  'our  royal  master* 

The  w^ord  $a(Tt\€v<^  may  have  borne  originally  a  merely 
descriptive  character.  But  it  has  only  partial  traces  of 
that  character  still  adhering  to  it,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Iliad.  The  chief  note  of  such  a  sense,  that  I  can  find, 
is,  that  it  is  used  in  the  comparative  and  8u|>erlative  to 
distinguish  the  Peh^pid  house  from  the  other  kings, 
«  n.  XX.  17.  ^  V  121  rILii,  i9<J. 
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Aganiemuon  is  ftaa-iK^vTaro^,  IL  ix.  69,  and  JVIenelcaus 
18  evidently  intended  in  the  ySaarAciVepo?  of  IL  x,  239 ; 
Mbere  Diomed  is  bidden  to  choose  the  best  man,  irre- 
spectively of  rank,  and  not  to  tie  himself  to  the  pam- 
Xei/Tfpof.  ^^H 

As  the  Odyssey  represents  a  period  of  political  ciii^^ 
organization,  brought  about  by  the  long  absence  of  the 
chiefs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  the  word  /Sao-i-      | 
Xw,  and  its  proper  epithet  Atorpeipr)^,  used  in  this  poem 
with  greater  laxity.     The  fiaa-iXtm  and  the  AtoTpe<p€h^\       ■ 
are  here  not  the  kings  but  the  aristocracy  of  Scheria, 
and  of  the  dominions  of  Ulysses:  and  it  is  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  Teleniachus  by  Theoclymenus,  when  he 


says 


vjutcr^pov  5*  ovK  Icrri  yivo^  ^ao-tXevrepor  SikXo 

Yet  even  here  the  special  and  oiUcial  sense  of  ftamXm 
remains:  no  one  is  ever  called  individually  a  ^a<ri\m 
unless  he  is  on  tlie  throne,  though  Antinous  is  said  to 
resemble  one  of  the  king-class, 

PafftX^i  yap  avbpt  (otKay^^ 

And  the  same  Antinous  sarcastically  expresses  his  ho] 
that  Jupiter  will  not  make  Teleniachus  fiacrtXev^  in 
Ithaca,  notwithstanding  his  right  of  succession  bv 
birth  I  If  fiaa-iXevg  only  indicated  a  certain  station, 
Telemachus  without  doubt  was  fiaa-iKev^  already 

The  sense  proper  to  it  in  Homer  is  that  in  whicii,  I'^r 
some  thousands  of  years,  it  appears  to  have  maintained 
a  world-wide  celebrity.  ^ 

And  now  as  respects  the  constructions  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  jdirase  ai'a^  a^Sptt^v.  It  is  not 
noticed  by  Heyne  or  by  Crusius.     Of  the  translators  I 

«»  Od.  L  394.  '  Od  XT.  533.  ^  Oil  xviL  416. 

'  Od.  I  386;  cL  401, 


Common  interpretation  qf&paf  apbpCtp, 
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have  already  spoken.  As  regards  tlie  Lexicographers, 
Scott  and  LiddcU  say  'Agamemnon  a.s  general- hi-chief 
is  gpedally  ara^  avSpwy,  wliilc  Orsilochos  is  called  aj^a^ 
avSp€(r<rtv  iu  IL  V,  546 ;'  but  the  phrase  is  iroXcjEtra  av^ 
Spea-a-iv  avaKra,  which  I  take  to  be  siinply  equivalent  to 
uvaatTovra,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  a  phrase  or  for- 
mula, 

Damm"*  says  it  indicates  supreme  dignity  united  with 
military  command. 

Again  ;  Mure'*  remarks,  that  in  common  with  -n-oi/i^*^ 
XaoJi'  and  Kpelwy^  *  it  denotes  the  office  of  any  king  or 
cliieftain,  but  uiore  particularly  that  of  a  supreme  ruler 
or  commander/ 

That  these  explanations  are  entirely  beside  the 
mark,  I  am  conviuced  after  a  somewhat  minute  consi- 
deration. 

In  answer  to  Damm,  I  would  observe  that  the  phrase 
was  applied  to  ^neas,  who  was  a  commander,  but  not 
a  sovereign  :  it  was  applied  to  Anchiscs,  wlio  was  a 
sovereign,  but  not  a  commander;  it  was  applied  to 
Eumelns,  who  was  neither  a  sovereign,  nor  a  warrior 
of  any  note>  and  who  commanded  no  more  than  eleven 
ships. 

It  does  not  then  depend  upon  the  highest  degree 
either  of  military  or  of  cinl  elevation. 

Nor  does  it  in  all  crises  attach  to  divine  descent, 
even  though  that  descent  be  from  Jupiter;  nor  even 
if  it  be  immediate  or  next  to  immediate:  as  among 
the  living,  Harpedon  the  son  of  Jupiter  has  it  not, 
neither  has  Polypoetes  his  grandson  (IL  ii.  740).  So, 
among  the  dead,  it  is  not  given  either  to  Hercules  or 
to  Uhadamanthus^,  sons  of  Ju|ijter.  If,  as  is  probable, 
reputed  extraction  from  Jupiter  in  all  cases  attached 

«  In  voc.  5rof       o  u^  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.       <>  II  xiv,  311. 
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to  it,  it  was  a  remote  and  not  a  near  exti'action,  and 
thus  tlie  title  was  the  oiiiamcnt  of  an  antique  lincrage ; 
certahily  divine  descent  was  not  tUe  immediate  qualrfi«      . 
cation  for  the  particular  dignity,  ^^H 

I  do  not  dispute,  that  an  idea  of  divine  descent  at- 
taches generally  and  immediately  to  sovereigns  as  socli, 
at  least  in  the  Iliad.  But  this  is  represented  by  the 
words  Atorp€<pn?  and  Awy^vn^^  as  they  bear  witness  by 
their  etymology*  and  not  by  lii^a^  dv^pQiv.  Indeed  we 
seem  to  find  the  word  ^lOTp^fph"!  used  for  heaven -bom, 
without  reference  to  political  power,  in  that  line  of  the 
Odyssey  (v.  3 78),  where  Neptune  applies  it  to  the 
Ph^aeians : 

But  of  those  Ilomeric  titles  which  are  specifically 
Greek,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the  title  of  qmij^ 
avSpwi^. 

It  is  used  by  the  Poet  fifty-two  times :  fifty  times  in 
the  Iliad,  twice  only  in  the  Odyssey, 

It  is  applied  forty -six  times  to  Agamemnon,  and  six 

times  to  five  other  pei-sons,  once  for  each  in  four  eases, 

and  twice  in  one.     The  persons  are, 

Eumelus,  a  living  Greek, 

Augeias,    1   ,      ,  ^ 

c,     ,    .       r  dead  Greeks. 

Kuphetes,  J 

Anchises,   )  ,  „    . 

.Eneas,       \  "^'"S  Trojans. 

It  aj)peai's  and  perishes  with  Homer,  not  being  found 
in  the  writings  of  any  other  Greek  author. 

It  is  never  used  in  any  of  the  cases,  except  the  no- 
minative: never  separated  from   the  proper  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  except  once  (II.  i.  y\ 
and  then  only  by  the  particle  re :  it  always  precod 
the  uamo  except  in  that  single  passage :  it  always  ends 


Particulars  of  its  use. 
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witli  tlic  first  half  of  the  fifth  foot  of  the  verse,  except 
ill  that  same  passage:  and  again,  the  word  um^  is 
never  separated  from  the  word  ai^Spa^v^  except  once  in  tho 
Odyssey  by  the  word  Je. 

It  is  applied  to  no  person  whose  name  docs  not 
begin  with  a  vowel,  and  to  no  person  whose  name  is 
not  of  the  metrical  value  necessary  to  enable  it  to  form 
the  last  foot  and  a  half  of  the  hexameter:  as,  Aga- 
memnon, of  two  short  syllables  and  two  long  ones; 
Eojilietes,  three  long  ones;  Eumelus,  two  long  and 
one  short.  Circumstances,  these  last,  which,  if  they 
stood  alone,  would  raise  a  presumption  that  the  use 
of  it  was  determined  by  metrical  considerations  only* 

That  metrical  considerations  had  some  degree  of  in- 
fluence on  the  use  of  phrases  in  Homer,  we  may  suffi- 
ciently judge,  by  observing  that  while  Homer  uses  the 
name  of  Acha^auB  four  times  for  that  of  Argeians  once, 
lie  usesi  the  forms  'Axatoia-i  and  'Axalota-iv  but  twelve 
times,  whereas  he  uses  Wpyelota-t  and  'Apjdoifrtv  more 
than  sixty  times. 

But  we  may  observe  that  no  metrical  considerations 
coulrl  have  prevented  Homer  from  aj^plying  the  phrase 
to  Diomedes,  Polypoetes,  or  others,  whose  names  difler 
from  that  of  Agamemnon  only  in  having  a  consonant 
at  the  beginning  of  them :  and  yet  he  has  not  done 
this:  the  names  of  all  his  six  ai^a/crc?  avSpwv  begin  with 
a  voweL  Thus  as  he  restrains  himself  beyond  what 
metre  requires,  he  may  have  had  some  reason  other 
than  metre  to  govern  his  use  of  the  title. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  are,  evidently  or  proba- 
bly, other  conditions  of  substance,  which,  besides  these 
of  sound,  meet  in  the  persons  designated  by  the  title, 
and  which  enable  us  to  trace  and  fix  its  purport? 

With    reference  to  Mure's  explanation  I  observe. 
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that  it  ilocs  not  appear  to  take  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  descni>tive  words  in  general,  and  titl 
as  applicable  to  Homer;  but  rather  to  assume  th 
the  Homeric  phrases  are  simply  of  the  former  class. 
It  is  plain  that  tlio  word  Kpetwy  is  a  term  of  that  cl 
only:  which,  pro  tanto,  is  indicated  by  its  relation&hi 
to  the  established  and  ordinary  epithet  of  comparisoi 
Kpcla-awv.  It  clearly  describes  the  class  of  those,  w' 
bore  single-lianded  rule,  in  the  address  to  Jupiter, 
vTrare  Kpeiot^Twv'^;  and  it  answers  to  the  epithet  princel/ 
in  II.  xxiv.  538. 

'  For  he  bad  not  as  yet  a  princely  otfBpring  in  his  home 
Lower  tlian  Bao-tXet'f,  which  corresponds  to  the  rank 
implied  by  our  term  '  majesty,'  and  less  wide  in  sense 
than  ai/a^,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  *  lord,* 
it  is  generally  the  equivalent  as  to  rank  of  prince  or' 
princely,  according  to  the  English  sense  of  the  terms; 
but  it  is  in  Homer  always  a  descrii)tive  word  only,  and 
never  a  title.  Accordingly  it  is  found  in  the  later 
Greek  writers,  when  both  ava^  avSpwv^  and  even  tocmv^ 
\awv  have  disappeared. 

The  phrase  "rroi/Arjv  Xamv  is  more  largely  used  than 
Kpeimv,  and  with  more  appearance  of  approximation  to 
that  substantive  cliuracter,  and  susceptibility  of  indiri- 
dual  application,  which  belongs  to  a  title.     Thus  in 

tTKrprrovxot  fiaaikTJ€s% 

the  /3acr(X5f?  are  the  members  of  the  Greek  ^ovXpi,  and 
iroi}x'^v  Xawu  means  Agamemnon.     Like  iCjoe/W,  it  w; 
applicable  to  those  who  held  secondary  sovereiguti 
the  feudatories,  so  to  speak,  of  the  principal  chiefs:  as 

P  II  \nii.  31 .  Od.  i.  45,  q  II.  ii.  85. 


1 


The  iroifx^v  kauv  of  Homer, 
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for  iiiatanee,  we  find  among  the  secondary  command- 
ers of  the  Pylian  division, 

It  reaches  down  to  persons,  of  whom  we  know  and  can 
infer  nothing,  but  that  they  may  probably  have  held 
small  fiefs  (so  to  call  them)  with  derivative  sovereignty 
of  some  kind,  such  as  were,  among  the  Trf>jans^  Bieiior, 
Hypeiron,  Apisaon,  Hypsenor  :  and  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  sons  of  the  greater  chiefs,  for  example,  Thrasy- 
medes  and  Agenor^as  well  as  to  the  chiefs  themselves, 
including  Agamemnon.  It  is  likewise  given  to  iEgi- 
sthus,  when  he  was,  dc  facto,  in  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Agamemnon",  It  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  idea 
of  political  rule  in  the  very  widest  sense,  diftering  how- 
ever from  ui'u^  in  so  far  that,  while  it  is  assigned  to  per- 
sonages of  smaller  note  politically,  it  is  confined  to  the 
expression  of  that  kind  of  superiority,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  property. 

I  find  it,  on  the  whole,  impossible  to  detect  in  this 
phrase  any  thing  of  a  definite  character,  except  that  it 
expresses  political  rule  at  large,  and  expresses  it  under 
the  form  of  a  figure  adapted  to  the  early  and  patriar- 
chal state  of  society.  I  hesitate  then  to  call  it  with 
confidence  a  title,  because  the  class  to  which  it  applies 
is  somewhat  indeterminate,  and  therefore  it  is  wanting 
in  specific  meaning ;  yet  it  may  partake  somewhat  of 
that  character.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  broadly 
between  the  element  of  subordination  to  AgamemnoUt 
such  as  we  see  it  in  Nestor  and  Diomed,  and  that  of 
the  class  to  which  the  lower  Trm/ueW  X<i^  belonged. 
These  were  as  widely  separated  as  tlie  great  feudatories 
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of  media>val  France,  from  the  petty  lords  who  so  miicl 
abounded  in  this  island. 

In  its  form,  the  phrase  bears  an  external,  rather 
than  a  real  resemblance  to  ava^  avSpb^v,  For  irolfifi^ 
figiirativclj  used  expresses  no  more  than  the  office  of  a 
ruler  in  his  political  relation  to  his  subjects ;  while 
ai/af  dvSpwi^  is  niuch  more  peculiar  in  character,  since 
avaf  exhibits  the  idea  of  master  as  well  as  ruler,  and  he 
is  not  merely  atfa^  of  a  people,  but  am^  of  individual 
men,  in  respect  to  something  appertaining  to  man  as 
such,  of  which  he  is  the  possessor  or  usufructuary.  The 
wotfAtiv  \auiv  expresses  a  relation,  which  implies  that  poU- 
tical  society  is  already  formed,  for  Xaoc  means  a  body 
united  in  that  form. 

Again,  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  presume  that  avt^ 
apSpww  deimtes  the  office  of  'any  king  or  chieftain,'  when, 
though  it  is  used  in  some  fifty  passages,  it  is  only  applied 
to  six  persons:  nor  is  it  less  hazardous  to  say  that  it  means 
especially  the  office  of  a  supreme  ruler  or  commander, 
when  out  of  these  six  persons  only  one  at  all  answers 
to  that  description,  and  when  at  least  three  are  persons 
of  insignificant  power,  as  well  as  individually  obscure. 

Once  more,  it  is  the  manner  of  Homer,  where  be 
applies  an  epithet  or  phrase  characteristically  to  one  of 
his  greater  pei^sonagos,  to  give  them  the  exclusive  use 
of  it,  such  as  the  To^wKij^  Sto£  for  Achilles,  Kop^SaloKoq 
for  Hector,  TroXv/jitjrt^  and  TroXurXa?  Slofi  for  UlysseaL 
For  example,  KopvBawXo^  is  used  tliirty-eight  times  for 
Hector,  never  for  any  other  hero:  though  it  ia  used 
once  for  Mars,  in  IL  xx,  38.  It  would  be  strange  if  be 
departed  from  this  usage  in  the  case  before  us.  But  if 
aia^  aySpm'  be  a  mere  phrase  of  description,  as  ^furo 
supposes,  he  does  depart  from  it  in  the  strangest  mauner; 
for  while  he  applies  it  forty-six  times  to  Agamemnon, 
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lie  llkewifto  gives  it  to  the  very  insignificant  Eumelus. 
If  it  be  a  phrase  simply  serving  the  purpose,  as  an 
epithet  would,  of  denoting  the  great  political  position 
of  Agamemnon,  how  can  its  force  be  more  utterly  shat- 
tered than  by  bestowing  it  not  only  upon  Eumelus,  who 
does  nothing  except  drive  a  chariot,  bat  upon  Euphetea, 
who  i^  mentioned  but  once  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
without  any  epithet  or  circumstance  whatever  except 
this  to  distinguish  him,  and  who  is  named  nowhere 
else  at  all  ?  If  it  describes  a  mlor  as  supreme  among 
rulers,  why  is  it  thus  debasingly,  as  well  as  loosely, 
applied  ?  But  if  it  describes  a  ruler  generally,  then  why 
is  it  employed  so  restrictedly  ?  The  actual  mode  and 
conditions  of  its  use  reijuire  us  to  examine  whether  it 
does  not  in  fact  cover  some  specific  idea,  derived  from 
a  form  of  society  which,  even  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
had  become,  or,  at  the  least,  was  becoming  obsolete ; 
perhaps  already  in  some  part  a  monument  of  the  past, 
and  cutting  across,  rather  than  fitting  into,  the  arrange- 
ments and  usages  of  his  time. 

The  {peculiar  formula  'lord  of  men*  appears  well 
adapted  to  mark  the  period  of  transition  from  the  patri- 
archal to  the  political  construction  of  society ;  in  the 
family,  sovereignty  and  the  possession  of  property  are 
united,and  the  jSao-iXei?  naturally  follows  after  and  grows 
out  of  the  fJmf.  Authority  is  here  clothed  in  a  form 
more  extended  than  that  of  a  mere  family  connection, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  remains  indeterminate:  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct formation  of  cla^s' ;  superiors  are  not  yet  viewed 
under  the  formal  political  notion  of  kings,  nor  (as  in 
X«o?)  have  men  yet  come  to  conceive  of  themselves  as 
subjects.  There  are  human  beings  with  a  superior:  but 
there  is  no  society  with  a  head.  In  that  state  of  things, 
power,  if  less  secure  and  rooted,  was  more  absolute: 
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witness  the  projected  sacrifice  by  Abraham  of  bis  son 
Isaac. 

To  sum  up,  however,  what  we  have  said  upon  the 
other  phrases,  it  appears  that  we  have  in  Homer  four 
words  commonly  used  to  express  the  ruling  office,  from 
the  highest  form  of  that  office  downwards ;  they  are, 

1.  ftao-iXevi,  the  most  Hmited :  confined  in  the  Iliad 
to  those  who  both  were  practically  supreme,  and  ruled 
over  considerable  territory,  or  else  were  of  primary  im- 
portance from  personal  prowess  or  other  qualities* 

2.  Kpuwvy  the  next ;  embracing  the  very  highest,  but 
descendiDg  to  secondary  princes,  though  commonly 
confined  to  the  more  considerable. 

3.  TToifAw  Xaun'y  which,  also  capable  of  application  to 
the  highest,  yet,  as  expressing  political  dominion  in  the 
widest  form,  embraces  the  subordinate,  derivative,  and 
petty  principalities  even  of  persons  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  sense  independent  sovereigns* 

4.  More  varied  in  its  application  than  any  of  tbeee^' 
perhaps  older,  and  related  to  the  time  when  the  only 
known  form  of  sovereignty  implied  indeterminate,  and 
80  far  absolute  powers  of  disposal,  the  word  awif  in- 
volves the  double  idea  of  political  authority  and  of 
ownership ;  it  accompanies  them  both,  like  our  word 
lord,  when  they  separate,  and  it  adheres  to  each  of 
them  in  all  its  forms. 

I  admit  that  the  construction  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  put  upon  aj/a^  ai>Spo)v  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  heretofore  propounded;  and  that  this 
pro  tanio,  a  presumption  against  it.    But  in  lieu  of 
tanto,  I  would  in  this  case  crave  to  write  pro  iantiUo : 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that,  as  only  of  late  has  Etb 
nology  been  systematically  studied,  so  only  of  late  havi 
the  text  and  diction  of  Homer  been  subjected  to  minute 
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invostfgation ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
further  application  of  critical  attention  to  it  may  yet 
disclose  to  our  view  much,  which  has  heretofore  been 
unsuspected.  It  is  the  more  allowable  to  proceed  upon 
this  view  in  the  case  of  at^a^  cwSimi^,  because  so  few 
readers  of  Homer  appear  even  to  have  observed  that  it 
is  ever  apfilied  to  any  person  besides  Agamemnon,  and 
therefore  the  common  opinion  rests  upon  an  inaccurate 
impression  as  to  the  elementary  facts.  My  puq)08e>  ac- 
cordingly, may  more  justly  be  described  as  an  attempt 
to  open  a  new  tjuestion,  than  as  an  attack  upon  a  criti- 
cal verdict  regularly  delivered. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  what  the  facts 
really  are  respecting  the  use  of  the  phrase  ava^  avSpwv 
ia  Homer. 

i.Jt  is  applied  to  Agamemnon  in  the  following  pas- 
aagea: 


II.  1.7, 172,442,506. 
11.  402,434,441,612. 
iii.  81,  267,455, 
iv.  148,  255,  s:^^. 
V.38. 

vii.  162,  314, 
▼iii,  478, 


x.64,86,  103,  119,233. 
xl  99,  254. 
xi\.  64,  103,  134. 
xviii.  III. 

xix.5 1, 76, 146, 172, 1 84, 1 99. 
xxiii.  161,  895, 
Od  viii.  77. 
xi.  396, 
ix.96,1 14,163,672,677,697. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Anchises,  11.  v.  268. 
iiEneas,  II.  v.  311. 
Augeias,  II,  xi.  701, 739. 
Euphetes,  11,  xv.  532. 
Eumelus,  II.  xxiii.  288. 
Now  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  is  in  fact 
employed  only  with  names  nearly  akin  to  one  another 
in  point  of  metrical  value,  yet  the  Poet  has  given  us 
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the  most  distinct  evidence  that  tbc  employnient  m 
was  not  a  mere  metrical  exjiedieiit  to  assist  Iiiai  in  the 
use  of  names  otherwise  unmanageable.     This  we  leara 
in  tlie  two  following  forms : 

1.  The  name  Eumelns  is  one  of  those  to  whicli'rie 
applies  the  phrase :  but  the  metrical  conjunction  of  it 
with  this  name  is  by  no  means  particularly  convenient, 
for  out  of  five  places  in  which  Homer  mentions  Eume- 
lus  in  the  nominative  case,  he  only  once  gives  him  bis 
title  of  uva^  ii'Spwv,    Again,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no 
preference  for  the  end  of  the  verse  as  a  place  for  the 
name  of  Eumelus;  for  he  places  it  elsewhere,  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  iu  rhv  EtJ^u^Xo?  oTrvie  (Ih  ii.  714-     Od.  iv. 
798),  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  he  uses  the  no-] 
minative  without  a  title  annexed.     He  only  puts  it  a1 
the  end  of  the  verse  in  order  to  couple  it  mth  an 
avSpvty,  and  with  Kpettav  (II.  xxiii.  288,354).    So  far  then 
from  being  a  metrical  convenience,  this  phrase  rather) 
forces  him  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  introduce  it.    So  it 
is  with  j^.neas.     Homer  uses  his  name  \ery  many  times^ 
but  never  once  places  it  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  u 
the  single  case  in  which  he  attaches  it  to  the  title  mi 
aifSpa^y.   Again,  then,  the  phrase  compels  him  to  adopt 
position  which  he  is  uniformly  careful  to  avoid  elsewh^ 
for  jEneas,  and  this  in  little  short  of  forty  instances. 

2.  Besides  the  names  to  which  Homer  applies  th< 
jihrase,  he  employs  a  great  number  of  names*  of  per- 
sons having  high  or  the  yery  higliest  rank,  which  ix)6- 
Bess  exactly  the  same  metrical  value  as  one  or  another 
of  the  six  names  above  quoted  ;  but  yet  to  none  of 
these  does  he  at  any  time  give  the  title  of  aya^  apSpm. 
Of  such  names  I  have  observed  the  following  :  and  I 
exclude  from  the  list  the  merely  local  characters  of  th< 
Odyssey,  and  all  [jcrsous  iu  inferior  station; 


Permms  to  whom  it  mujkt  fiave  been  applied,         4*55                ^H 

H        ( 0  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Eumelus  :                        ^| 

Patroclus.                  .^.gistluis.                                        ^H 

Pheidippus.               Admetus.                                        ^H 

Euneus.                      Amphius.                                         ^H 

*       Eudorus.                    Euphorbns,                                      ^^M 

'       Euphemus.                                                                         ^^M 

I                   And  of  the  dead,                                                 ^H 

Isandros.                   Adrestus.                                        ^Hi 

H        (2)  Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Augeias,  Eu-              ^^ll 

pbetcs,  iEneas,  Anchises  :                                                   ^H 

Anteuor.                   Hercules  (Heracles).                      ^^M 

1       Sarpedon.                 Eurystheus.                                    ^H 

Pyra!chmes.                                                                    ^H 

^^(3) 

Of  the  same  metrical  value  with  Agamemnon  :                ^H 

Diomedes.                 Agapenor.                                    ^^^^ 

Polypoetes.                Eupbenor.                                    ^^^H 

Megapeiithes*            Prothoenor*                                      ^^M 

'       Thrasymedes.            Hyperenor.                                      ^H 

Eteoncus.                                                                        ^H 

1    (4) 

Of  the  same  metrical  value  i^nth  Agamemnon,              ^H 

except  having  the  last  syllable  short :                                 ^H 

^^^^Hii 

Menelaus.                  Melanippus.                                    ^H 

[       Eehepolus.                Polydorus,                                      ^H 

k                   And  of  the  dead,                                                  ^H 

Rhadamauthus.        Meleagros.                                    ^^| 

1    Hero 

are  thirty-five  names  as  susceptible  of  conjuuc-               ^H 

H    Uon  with  the  phrase  afu^  avSpSar  as  the  six  to  which              ^H 

1                                                                                                                                                                                                                        ^^^^^^1 

he  attaches  it     IIow  comes  it  to  be  attached,  signifi-               ^H 

cant  as  it  is  prima  facie,  to  the  six,  and  never  to  the               ^| 

thirty 

-five  ?     Did  it  come  and  go  by  accident,  or  bad              ^H 

^    Homer  a  meaning  in  it?                                                                  ^H 

H       Moreover*  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to              ^H 
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admit,  tbat  metrical  obstacles  would  have  sufiieed  to 
prevent  Ilonier  from  applying  almost  any  title  to 
almost  any  name :  such  were  the  resources  of  his 
genius  and  liis  ear,  and  such  the  freedom  that  the 
youthful  elasticity  of  the  language  secured  to  him. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  he  has  given  us  an 
instance  (in  11,  i,  7)  of  a  second  site,  so  to  8}>eak,  for 
uva^  ui'^pun^  in  the  Greek  hexameter,  which  would  hare 
enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  it  with  all  such  proj^er 
names  as  come  within  the  compass  of  a  dactyl  and 
trochee,  or  a  spondee  and  trochee.  Such  as  IIovXw 
oajtia?  yap  ,  .  .  .  i\ai  Lkpiafiog  fiev  ....  lS.ai  y^p  1  gp* 
icpof  *  ,  ,  .     Qtj(r€if^   avTOg  ....      AapSai'Oi  ctifTOi  ,  ,  .  .      And 

even  without  altering  its  usual  position  in  the  verse,  by 
a  break  of  it,  or  a  cmsura^  which  is  not  unfrequent  with 
him,  he  might  have  given  us  (for  example)  avof  avipwr 
yap  ^Ep€x^^^'9'  Or  he  might  by  ime^i%  more  liberally 
used,  have  further  widened  t!ie  field  for  its  employmeDl. 

Or  again,  he  would  have  been  free,  by  the  rules  of 
his  own  usage,  to  have  said  in  the  vocative,  auSf>wv  ira. 

His  abstinence  from  inflexion  absolutely,  and  from 
tmesis  almost  entirely,  io  the  use  of  aj/af  apSpuw,  I  think 
deserves  remark.  We  might  be  struck,  even  in  another 
author,  by  finding  a  word  fifty-six  times  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  and  never  in  any  other  form  :  bnt  in 
Homer  these  shght  circumstances  have  a  valoe  and 
significance,  which  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  assign  to  them.  It  seems  to  me  possible, 
that  this  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  name,  which  always 
assigns  to  it  the  most  commanding  place  in  the  sen- 
tence,  was  not  unconnected  with  a  sense  of  reverence 
towards  it.  1  think  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the 
correspondence,  for  example,  between  British  Ministen 
and  their  Sovereign,  we  might  find   that  the  phrase 
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*  Your  Majesty*  was  placed,  under  a  sort  of  natural  and 
unconscious  bias,  by  the  writei'8,  in  the  nominative 
case,  in  a  proportional  number  of  instances  far  exceed- 
ing that  which  the  pronoun  *you'  would  supply  in  an 
ordinary  letter. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  this  delicate  and  subtle  senti- 
ment: but  it  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  feeling 
cm  which  is  founded  the  prevailing  usage  of  addressing 
among  ourselves  the  very  highest  ranks,  and  in  some 
languages  all  persons  of  consideration,  in  the  third 
rather  than  the  second  person.  And  again,  it  is  the 
same  description  of  sentiment,  which,  when  carried 
into  the  sphere  of  religion,  has  led  Dante  invariably  to 
forbear*  when  ho  introduces  the  name  'Cristo'  at  the 
close  of  a  verse,  from  placing  any  other  word  in  rhyme 
with  it,  so  that  he  makes  it  its  own  echo  (so  to  speak), 
and  repeats  it  thrice,  in  no  less  than  four  passages,  to 
meet  the  full  demand  of  his  metre*. 

Or  again,  as  Homer  appeal's  to  have  possessed  a  fine- 
ness of  ear  which  is  not  only  wonderful,  but  by  us  in 
gomo  part  inappreciable,  it  may  be  that  he  attached  an 
importance,  which  we  cannot  measure,  to  preserving  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  this  dignified  and  sonorous  title, 
as  a  means  of  producing  popular  impression,  not  less 
than  of  satisfying  his  own  taste. 

Other  instances  might  be  given  from  Homer,  bear- 
ing upon  the  case. 

*Ei/o(r/x^<«>v  is  used  forty  times,  and  only  once  out  of 
the  nominative,  though  metrical  reasons  could  not 
hamper  the  poet  with  respect  to  any  of  the  esses  of 
this  noun,  ^toyefiji  is  used  in  the  nominative  and 
vocative  only.  KvStfrroi  is  used  sixteen  times,  and  in 
the  vocative  alone.  The  feminine  form  however  is 
»  PiiTftdiBO,  xiL  7 1 .   xiv.  1 04.   six.  1 04.   xjux.  1 1 . 
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found  In  the  nominative,  but  only  in  two  passages  (one 
of  them  with  a  rival  reading)  applied  to  Minerva. 
^vpvKpelwv  is  found  twelve  times,  and  only  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Perhaps  again  the  rarity  and  slightness  of  Jiis  use  of 
tmesis  may  be  accounted  for,  not  by  euphony  alone, 
but  by  the  circumstance  that  these  two  words  had 
grown  by  titular  use  almost  into  one. 

The  fact  that  the  [ihrase  ava^  avSpuw  should  have 
disappeared  with  Homer  himself,  while  his  heroes  were 
incessantly  sung  by  later  poets,  of  itself  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  belonged  to  a  state  of  things  which, 
w4ien  after  a  wide  interval  the  race  of  his  successors 
began,  had  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

That  stage  of  society,  in  the  closing  stages  of  which 
Homer  lived,  and  which  w^e  know  through  him  alone 
of  classical  authors,  was  the  patriarchal  stage  in  its  last 
phasis.  By  the  patriarchal  stage  of  society,  I  mean  the 
stage  in  which  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  powers  and 
duties  on  the  other,  were  still  indeterminate,  and  were 
gradually  passing  from  the  state  of  nebtda  into  that  of 
body.  Now,  if  the  phrase  auaj^  a^^Spwi^  belonged  to  it, 
withont  doubt  it  must  at  the  outset  have  exhibited  il 
unvarying  characteristic,  the  union  of  sovereign  politi* 
cal  power  not  only  with  hereditary  descent,  but  wth  a 
reference  to  some  original  stock  as  an  object  of  deep 
veneration,  if  not  to  a  relationship  of  blood  more  or 
less  remote  between  the  royal  family  and  their  sab|ects» 
or  to  the  dominant  race  among  them. 

The  chieftaincies  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  our  own 
island,  such  as  they  existed  until  within  only  one  cen- 
tury back,  affbrd  us  a  partial  analogy.  The  primary  id< 
is  that  of  the  headship  of  an  extended  family,  soi 
times  approximating  to  the  character  of  a    nation; 
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lometimes  more  limited,  so  that  many  of  such  families 
or  tribes  may  lie  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
nation.  One  marked  characteristic  of  these  chieftain- 
cies is  that  the  preeminence  and  power,  which  they 
attached  to  birth,  is  separable  from,  though  capable  of 
union  with»  sovereignty  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  an  abso- 
lute political  supremacy^  and  subsists  in  its  main  parti- 
culars even  after  the  division;  neither  does  it  become 
ambiguous  or  indefinite,  where  the  field  for  its  exercise 
is  a  narrow  one.  The  splendour  of  the  name  increases 
with  the  range  of  dooiiuion,  but  its  integrity  subsists 
even  in  the  most  contracted  sphere,  so  long  as  the  or- 
ganization on  whicli  it  is  dependent  remains. 

It  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  the  Greek  and  the 
Celtic  chieftaincies  thus  far  agree.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  the  Hellenes,  whenever  we  hear  of  them,  appear 
more  or  less  clearly  as  the  subjugators  of  some  race  in 
prior  occupancy  of  the  soil  and  as  the  masters  of  slaves : 
Bo  that,  while  the  relation  of  the  Highland  Chief  to 
his  clan  was  elevated  and  softened  by  union  in  blood, 
B  Greek  chieftaincy  rather  affected  the  relation  betweea 
the  head  of  the  tribe  and,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  privi- 
leged part,  of  the  community. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  chieftainship  would  lie 
in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government,  patri- 
archally  organized,  by  lineal  descent,  and  traced  up  to 
the  point  which  was  the  recognised  fountain-head  of 
the  traditions  of  the  race. 

Where  the  idea  of  succession  by  primogeniture  was 
well  defined,  there  probably  would  be  but  one  line  in 
existence  at  a  time  that  could  hold  the  title  for  any 
one  race.  But  there  might  be  cases  where  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  wa8  unknown,  or  not  consistently  ap- 
(ilied,  or  where  the  fact  of  elder  descent  was  contested, 
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or  wliere  common  descent  from  some  one  ackno^ 
ledgc<l  race  and  period  might  confer  the  title  on  a 
variety  of  families,  situated  at  remote  points  from  one 
another,  in  each  of  which  it  might  afterwards  be  con- 
fined to  the  lineal  heir.  In  such  cases  there  would  be 
a  plurality  of  lines,  all  running  up  into  the  stem  oi  a 
common  ancestor,  and  all  bearing  in  their  own  separate 
successions  the  title  of  chieftainships. 

Again,  among  these  chieftains  one  might  be  politi- 
cally supreme  over  the  rest  within  a  given  country* 
Such  were  the  Macdonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles,  in 
land,  who  claimed  to  be  kings  as  well  as  chieftains 
and  such  in  Ireland  were  the  Kevanagbs^  O'Ri 
and  O'Briens. 

If  therefore  I  am  right  in  interpreting  tbe  phrase 
ava^  av&pwv  to  mean  properly  (together  with  soraethiug 
more)  Chieftain,  in  a  sense  including  the  main  ele- 
ments of  Celtic  chieftaincy,  or  Patriarch,  (but  the 
latter  phrase  is  less  applicable  from  its  conventional 
connection  with  advanced  age),  then  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  if  we  find  an  apa^  avSpm  on  each  side,  and  not 
in  the  supreme  eoramand.  At  the  same  time,  thought 
there  are  vast  dilTerences  in  power  between  one  Ho- 
meric aVaf  av&pw¥  and  another,  they  are  all,  so  far  as 
we  see,  strictly  in  the  position  of  princes  ordinarily  10- 
dependont  within  their  dominions,  though  owning,  it 
might  be,  the  prerogatives  of  a  qualified  political  supre- 
macy lodged  in  other  hands. 

Case  of  Aga m  em  nan . 

It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  Homer  scarcely 
ever  describes  Agamemnon  by  personal  epithets.  In  a 
few  passages  (I  see  seven  noticed)  he  uses  the  word 
Slo^  m  connection  with  the  name;  but  this  is  one  of 
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the  least  specific  among  the  Iloniene  epithets  for  indi- 
viduals, and  is  employed  not  onlj  for  Achilles,  Hector, 
VljsseB,  Nestor,  and  others,  but  for  a  crowd  of  inferior 
personages,  so  that,  as  a  word  of  the  most  geueral 
purport,  it  has  little  or  no  defining  or  individualizing 
power.  It  means  preeminence  in  some  particular  kind, 
among  a  class,  and  it  is  applicable  to  any  class;  to  Aga- 
memnon greatest  among  sovereigns,  and  to  Eumaius 
worthiest  among  swineherds.  A  few  times  Homer 
calls  him  tipw^y  a  word  which  he  also  applies  to  the 
entire  Greek  aniiy  (IL  ii.i  lo).  In  all  other  places,  (I 
omit,  of  course,  the  invectives  of  Achilles,)  he  is  cha- 
racterised only  by  words  taken  from  his  position  or 
descent.  The  principal  of  these  are  'Arp/d^f,  which 
he  enjoys  in  common  with  Menelaus:  Kpelwv,  applied 
to  him  and  to  various  other  chiefs :  irolfxruf  Xawv^  yet 
more  largely  and  loosely  used :  evpvKpelwv,  which  is  ex- 
clusively his  own  among  men,  and  which  is  the  epithet 
used  by  Homer  as  properly  descrijitive  of  his  wide- 
reaching  sway.  It  is  also  applied  to  Neptune  among 
the  immortals,  because  vastness  was  with  Homer  a 
principal  feature  of  the  OaXaa-tray  his  domain.  Lastly, 
Agamemnon  Is  Sva^  avSpwy^  which,  as  I  hold,  describes 
his  position  by  birth  as  the  head  or  chieftain  of  the 
Acbceans  properly  so  called. 

There  are  two  remarkable  passages,  which  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  su[>[>ly  tlie  key-note,  as  it  were,  for 
our  conception  of  the  material  power  of  Agamemnon  : 
the  first,  11.  ii.  io8,  respecting  the  sceptre :  the  second, 
in  the  Catalogue,  II  ii.  576-80:  in  both  of  these  he  is 
called  Kpetwy,  in  neither  aj/a^  uvSpm\  This  fact  entirely 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  neither  a  determinate 
fonn  of  political  power,  nor  military  command,  is  the 
vital  idea  of  the  phrase. 
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On  the  other  hand,  althmigh  tlie  Poet  does  not  soem 
to  connect  this  plirase  with  imjierial  y>ov%'cr,  yet  that  be 
ill  tended  to  use  it  as  one  higlily  characteristic,  we  may 
at  once  deem  probable  from  his  having  employed  it  in 
that  remarkable  ]>assage3^  with  which  the  fioem  begins, 
and  which  so  succinctly,  yet  so  broadly  opens  the  sub- 
ject of  it  For  here  be  has  taken  the  phrase  am^  kin 
ipm  out  of  its  usual,  aud  elsewhere  its  only  place  in 
the  verse,  and  has  subjoined  it,  contrary  in  this  like- 
wise to  his  uniform  practice  elsewhere,  to  the  name 
of  the  person  described  by  it.     The  line  is 

Evidently  this  is  done  for  greater  emphasis:  as  *  great 
Alexander'  is  less  emphatic  than 'Alexander  the  Great,' 
and  *  king;  Darius'  than  '  Darius  the  king.*  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  epithet  Sm^  used  in  this  place  for 
Achilles,  is  not  one  of  the  most  characteristic:  but 
Achilles  liad  already  been  described  (in  v.  i»)  by  that  dtft* 
guished  patronymic  Mhich  formed  his  chief  glory',  as 
it  connected  him,  through  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, with  Jupiter. 

AH  these  presumptions  dra^vn  from  the  case  of  Aga^ 
meninon  converge  u[>on  a  point:  they  tend  to  show, 
that  ava^  ai'Spwv  Dieans  jireeminence  indeed,  but  yet 
a  particular  kind  of  preeminence;  and  one  distinct 
from,  and  more  specific  than,  the  general  idea  of  sove- 
reignty. 

The  so-called  genealogy  of  Agamemnon  ditVers  from 
every  other  one  given  by  Homer  in  this,  that  it  does 
not  describe  the  descent  in  a  right  line.  For  as  Tliy* 
estes,  one  of  his  three  predecessors  on  the  Pelopid 
throne  was  the  father  of  /Egisthus,  who  was  the  cou- 
temporary,  but  yet  not  the  brother  of  Agamemnon,  he 
y  Tl  i  i*-7.  «  See  IL  XX,  io6. 
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muat  without  doubt  have  been  brother  to  Atreus,  Aga- 
memnon's father.  It  is  in  fact  not  a  genealogy  sim|ily, 
but  rather  a  succession  in  dignities.  ITie  dignity  of  nt^a^ 
ipipwv  may  have  combined  with  that  of  the  political 
eupremacy  to  lead  Homer  into  this  unusna!  course.  If, 
as  I  suppose*  tha^  u^Spaw  required  tlic  double  deriva- 
tion both  of  lineage  and  of  sovereignty,  tliis  was  the 
way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  Homer  could  attain 
hi8  end.  And  his  having  pursued  this  method  seems 
to  imply  that  such  urns  his  end. 

I  cannot  therefore  under  the  conditions  of  the  defi- 
nition given  above,  explain  the  application  of  the  phrase 
to  Agamemnon  by  mere  reference  to  his  political  su- 
premacy. It  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  either  by 
direct  or  by  presumptive  evidence,  his  lineal  connec- 
tion with  the  primitive  Grecian  or  Hellenic  stock,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  other  Achaean  families 
were  branches  and  offshoots  only. 

I  propose  to  do  this  by  showing, 

First,  that  no  appreciable  vahie  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  notions  which  represent  him  as  the  grandson  of  an 
Asiatic  immigrant;  while  even  if  this  descent  couhl  be 
made  good*  we  shouhl  not  on  that  account  be  justified 
in  at  once  proceeding  to  deny  that  the  Peiopids  were 
of  pare  Hellenic  blood. 

Secondly,  that  he  was  not  merely  at  tljc  moment 
the  political  head  of  Greece,  but  that  he  was  also  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Acha?ans,  then  the  ruling  tribe 
of  the  country. 

^Tliirdly,  that  this  Achaean  tribe  was  in  all  likelihood 
deriTod  from  Thessaly,  where  it  was  especially  rooted 
and  distinguished  :  as  Thessaly  was  itself  fed  from  the 
Helli  of  the  mountains,  and  constituted  the  secondary 
and  immediate  source  from  whence  the  Hellenic  races 
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successively  issued,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  pen- 
insula. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  carry  the  proof  of  a  patriarchal 
position  or  lineal  chieftaincy  in  the  case  of  Agafiiem- 
non  further.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  strictly 
original  royal  stock  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  The  cur- 
rent tradition  of  Heilen  and  his  sons  would  be  very 
convenient,  but  it  is  too  obviously  accommodated  to 
after-times,  and  too  flatly  at  variance  with  the  eariiest, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  Homeric  accounts,  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  trustworthy  as  an  historic  basis.  We 
may  take  the  Hesiodic  tradition  as  affording  evidence 
of  the  belief  that  there  was  a  primitive  royal  stock,  and 
that  the  ruling  families  had  been  derived  from  it,  since 
within  these  limits  it  does  not  contradict  Homer;  but 
we  can  justly  build  upon  it  nothing  further.  Undoubt- 
edly the  very  employment  of  the  phrase  avaf  avSpw¥^  if 
the  proposed  construction  of  it  can  be  made  good,  will 
greatly  fortify  this  belief  But  this  can  only  be  made 
good  in  a  presumptive  manner :  as  by  sho^ving  that  the 
phrase  was  only  given  in  ruling  families:  and  only  in 
the  representative  lines  of  ruling  families:  and  only  in 
families  which  ruled  over  tribes  of  the  dominant  race: 
and  which  had  so  ruled  from  time  immemorial — that^ 
is  to  say,  they  must  be  families  of  which  it  cadl^H 
not  be  shown  that  at  any  time  they  had  acquired  thdr 
position  in  their  own  tribe.  If  a  first  ancestor,  appa- 
rently the  channel  of  the  title,  is  indicated,  he  must  be 
one  from  whom  histor}'  begins:  there  must  be  nothing 
before  him,  nothing  to  show  tliat  he  or  his  line  had 
ever  been  less  than  what  lie  came  to  be.  Lastly,  the 
tribes,  over  which  the  nva^  auSpwv  rules,  must  be  in  vi* 
sible  or  presumable  connection  locally  with  the  original 
seat  or  cradle  of  the  nation ;  and  it  will  be  a  further 
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eoufinnation  of  the  argument  if,  as  we  ascend  the 
lineal  lines,  we  find  in  them  a  tendency  to  converge 
towards  an  unity  of  origin,  which  we  shall  find  poeti- 
cally expreSwSed  as  the  divine  parentnge  of  Jnpiter,  and 
thus  covered  with  the  golden  clouds  of  a  remote  anti- 
quity,  that  not  even  the  sun  can  pierce*.  Perhaps  we 
may  even  find  reason  to  suppose  it  likely  that  descent 
from  Jnpiter  was  an  essential  qualification  for  the  title 
of  a*'a^  avSpwif* 

First,  then,  let  us  deal  with  the  negative  or  adverse 
presumptions,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  Agamem- 
non was  not  Hellenic  at  all. 

It  may  be  urged, 

1,  That  we  see,  even  from  Homer,  that  Pelops  was 
a  recent  hero,  only  two  generations  before  the  7Vo?ca, 
80  that  Agamemnon  has  no  antiquity  to  boast  of. 

2.  That,  according  to  extraneous  tradition,  there  is 
no  connection  between  Agamemnon  and  the  Hellic 
stock  :  as  Pelops  is  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Tantalus, 
and  Tantalus  the  king  of  Phrygia. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  list  of  names  in  II.  ii, 
loi — 8,  is  not  simply  a  genealogy,  for  it  includes  Thy- 
estes,who  is  not  in  the  right  line ;  but  it  is  a  succession 
of  kings  on  a  common  throne,  and  can  only  therefore 
begin  with  Pelops,  as  the  first  who  sat  tjpon  that 
throne. 

But  further,  even  if  it  were  a  genealogy,  yet  Hcuucr 
seems  usually  to  Iiegin  his  genealogies  not  with  the 
first  known  ancestor  of  a  person,  but  with  the  fin*t  an- 
cestor of  his  who  settled  in  the  place  where  he  exer- 
power.  Thus  Nestor,  though  we  acqnire  indi- 
tSwly  a  knowledge  of  Ids  earlier  descent  through  the 
has  no  genealogy  beyond   Neleus  his  father, 
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because  he  was  the  ancestor  that  migrated  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or,  at  least,  that  first  acquired  the  Pylian  throne, 
by  marriage  into  a  prior,  and  perhaps  a  Pelasgian  housed 
Ulysses  has  none  beyond  Arceisius ;  and  it  is  phuo,  frooi 
the  records  of  the  earlier  dynasty  in  Ithaca,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  king  of  that  house  before  him. 
Dardanus  and  ^linos,  heads  of  genealogies,  were  also 
the  founders  of  sovereignties.  Again,  Portheus  18 
given  us  as  the  head  of  the  (Eneid  line  in  ^^tolia :  and 
we  have  found  it  probable  that  he  was  the  first  of  bia 
race^  who  migrated  into  that  country.  The  same  con- 
siderations,  in  all  likelihood,  hold  good  with  r^[ard  to 
Pelops. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  second  objection. 

Wo  are  to  remember  that  Homer  has  nowhere  as- 
serted the  connection  between  Pelops  and  Tantalus,  or 
between  Tantalus  and  Phrygia, 

But  not  even  the  latter  connection,  and  far  less  the 
former,  would  disprove  the  title  of  Agamemnon  to 
represent  lineally  the  character  of  am^  avSpwv.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  title  subsisted  in  the  line  of  Darda^ 
nus,  and  the  causes  which  planted  it  there  might  also 
have  planted  it  in  Phrygia;  which  is  not  irrationally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  line  of  march  for  the  HeUic 
race  in  its  original  movement  westwards*'.  Moreover, 
Phrygia  is  not  a  name  conBned  to  Asia. 

There  are,  however,  many  indirect  Homeric  indie 
tions,  as  well  as  much  extra-Homeric  tradition,  whi< 
tend  to  connect  Pelops  both  with  Tantalus  and  with 
Greece. 

First,  even  if  Tantalus  were  known  to  Homer  as 
tlie  father  of  Pelops,  he  could  not  have  been  named  in 
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the  tradition  of  IL  iL  loi^ — ^8,  unless  be  litui  oceiipieil, 
like  Pelops,  the  throne  to  which  Agamemnon  succeeded. 

From  the  appearance  of  Tantiilus  in  tlie  Ne«ci/ia,  it  is 
probable  that  Homer  regarded  him  as  Greek,  either  by 
birth  or  by  what  we  may  call  naturalization.  This  he 
might  be  in  the  Poet*9  view,  if  the  traditions  coneerniug 
him,  without  assigning  to  him  Greek  birth  or  even  resi- 
dence, made  him  the  father  of  one  who  became  a  great 
Greek  sovereign.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  name 
of  yEolus;  it  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
Greek  houses,  yet  Homer  never  mentions  it,  except  in 
the  patronymic,  and  gives  us  no  means  of  absolutely 
attaching  it  to  any  part  of  Greece,  i^lus  may  have 
been  known  only  as  the  father  of  Greeks.  So  Minos  was 
not  of  Greek  birth;  but  was  naturalized,  and  therefore 
appears  in  the  Neici/ia  as  the  judge  of  tlic  nether  world. 
All  the  other  personages,  without  exception,  who  are 
introduced  there,  are  apparently  Greek  :  Sisyphus, 
Hercules,  Tityus,  Theseus,  Pirithous,  from  clear  marks 
of  residence:  even  Orion,  since  he  is  made  the  hero  of 
a  scene  in  Delos*^,  appears,  whatever  his  origin,  to  have 
been  already  Hellenized  by  tradition.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
avoid  the  same  assumption  vtith  respect  to  Tantalus. 

Again,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  Tantalus  was  a  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank  and  position.  None  others  seem 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  an  express  notice  of  their 
fate  after  death.  Orion  was  the  object  of  the  passion 
of  Aurora  (Od.  v.  1 2 1 ),  Tityus  was  an  oflTender  so  lofty, 
that  he  became  the  occasion  of  a  voyage  of  Rhadaman- 
thus  himself  to  deal  with  his  crime*.  Sisyphus  was,  as  we 
have  found  reason  to  believe  ^  of  the  most  exalted  stock. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  nether  world  is 

**  0(1   V.  121.  also  flee  IL  x^-iii.  436.  '  Od.  vii,  32.3. 
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probably,  as  in  other  cases,  the  reflection  of  a  previous 
catastro|)he,  certainly  of  a  previous  character*  upon 
earth.  The  nature  of  his  punishment  is  a  perpetual 
temptation,  of  irresistible  force,  presented  to  the  ap- 
petites of  hunger  and  thirst,  while  the  g^ratification  of  it 
is  wholly  and  perpetually  denied.  This  shews  that  bii 
offence  on  earth  must  have  been  some  form  of  x\eo- 
I'ef/a,  of  greediness,  presumption,  or  ambition.  It  is 
tlierefore  not  unlikely  that  by  restless  attempts 
acquisition,  he  may  have  convulsed  his  dominions, 
caused  his  son  to  migrate. 

Now  this  supposed  vein  of  character  in  Tantalus  would 
thoroughly  accord  with  that  of  the  Pelopid  line.  He  ia 
punished  for  covetousness  or  acquisitiveness-  His  son 
gains  a  kingdom  through  INIercury,  who  is  the  god  of 
increase  by  fair  means  or  fouL  His  grandson  Thyestai 
gathers  wealth  (TroXi/ap?,  II.  ii.  io6):  his  great-grandson 
Agamemnon  is  deeply  marked  by  the  avarice  every- 
where glanced  at  in  the  Iliad :  and  finally  we  have  the 
reckless  and  guilty  cravings  of  the  ambition  of  ^gisthua* 

We  are  by  no  means  without  reasons  from  the  poe 
for  placing  Tantalus,  as  the  later  tradition  places  hiuC 
among  the  heroes  of  the  stock  of  Jupiter,  One  ground 
is  afforded  us  by  the  text  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssey  far 
supposing  that  he  was,  I  do  not  say  a  son,  but  at 
least  a  descendant  of  Jupiter,  It  is  this;  that  appa- 
rently all  the  heroes,  to  whom  wo  are  thus  introduced, 
were  at  least  of  divine  extraction.  They  are.  besides 
Tantalus,  as  follows : — 

1.  Minos,  who  was  a  son  of  Jupiter.     (Od.  xi,  568,) 

2.  Orion:  ho  w\is  of  divine  extraction  according  to 
the  later  tradition*  In  Homer  he  has  no  parentage,  but 
he  had  at  least  attained  to  di\ine  honours,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  translated  into  a  star.     (Od.  v,  274  et  alibi.) 
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3.  Tit}'U8,  son  otTata.     (Od.  xi.  596,  find  vii.  324,) 

4.  Sisyphus,  son  of /Eoks;  therefore  descended  from 
Jupiter. 

5.  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  (ibid,  620.) 
But  I  rely  specially  u|>on  the  ]m8sages  towards  the 

end,  where  these  are  all  called  tlvSpe^  ?pa»€^,  and  where 
Ulysses  says  he  might  have  seen  otliei's,  namely,  Oi/o-ea 
JUtplOoov  T«,  Bewv  iptKiSfa  r^Kva,  illustrious  eliildren  of 
the  gods :  as  if  to  be  a  child  of  the  gods  were  a  con- 
dition of  appearing  in  this  august,  though  mournful, 
company. 

Hereas,  a  Megarian  author  of  uncertain  age,  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch  1^  as  having  declai^d  that  the  last 
cited  verse  was  among  tlie  interpolattons  of  Pisistratus. 
But  Hereas  was  as  likely  to  be  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, through  Megarian  antipathy,  as  Pisistratus  to 
have  interjx}lated  the  verse  in  favour  of  Athenian 
vanity.  The  internal  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  its  favour. 
For  the  phrase  Oe^«i/  eptKvSea  T€Kva  is,  according  to  the 
view  here  given,  really  characterrstic.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  characteristic  through  the  medium  of  an 
idea  which,  though  it  can  be  deduced  fairly  from  the 
text,  is  not  ob^Hous  upon  its  surface;  namely  the  idea 
that  all  the  heroes  of  the  ^fKv'ta  were  divine.  The 
verse  is  therefore  supported  by  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  spontaneous  or  undesigned  coincidence. 

The  jx)st-Homeric  tradition  makes  Niobe  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  then  we  may  derive 
from  her  very  high  position  a  further  support  to  the 
j>resumption  that  Tantalus  was  of  the  race  of  Jupiter, 
as  also  to  the  h)^othcsi8  of  his  persona!  connection 
with  Greece.  For  that  the  tradition  of  Niobe  is 
Greek  we  see*  from  its  being  cited  by  Achilles ;  and 
that  she  was  a  sovereign  is  clearly  implied  by  the 

t  Tbra.  30. 
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combined  effect  of  various  cirrumsUmces,  The  6rsti 
lier  being  coni|mreil  by  Acbilles  with  Priam, 
fiecoiid,  that  the  vaunt  of  an  inferior  person  wodid 
hardly  have  been  noticed  by  the  direct  inter\'ention  of 
tlie  gods.  The  third  is  the  singular  extent  and  dignity 
of  tlmt  intervention  :  Apollo  slays  the  sons,  Diana  the 
daughters;  Jupiter  converts  the  people  to  stone;  the 
Immortals  at  large  bury  the  dead.  The  fourth  is  the 
use  of  the  terra  Aaoi?,  which  means  plainly  the  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  where  Niohe  was  queen. 

We  cannot  now  carry  farther  the  presumptions  that 
Tan ta his  was  the  descendant  of  Jupiter,  and  Ags- 
nicmnon  of  Tantalus;  but  if,  in  considering  the  easeB 
of  the  other  members  nf  his  class,  we  shall  sufBciently 
shew  that  they  were  all  descended  in  common  repute 
from  Ju]>iter,  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  warranted  in 
relying  more  decidedly  upon  the  connection,  which  is 
Buggested  by  the  text  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon 
through  his  presumed  ancestor  Tantalus. 

It  18  difficult  to  find  more  than  slight  traces  of  the 
seat  of  the  power  of  Tantahis  from  Horaer. 

He  mentions  a  mountain  called  Sipylus**,  near  the 
Achelous,  and  thus  near  the  principal  passage  from 
Nortliern  and  Middle  into  Southern  Greece.  Here  it  is 
that  he  places  the  mourning  Niobe.  But  Pausanias 
places  the  tomb  of  Pelops  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  meaning,  apparently,  the  loll  of  that  name  in 
LydiaL  Again,  the  Phryges,  over  whom  the  later  tra- 
dition reports  him  to  have  reigned,  are  also  made 
known  to  us  as  aThracian  people^:  a  designation  quite 
capable  of  embracing  any  of  the  hill  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tliessaly.  We  have  another  s]<rn 
the  extension  itf  this  name  in  the  Phrygians  of  A^ 

^  II,  xxiv,  615.  »  Pttusan.  ii.  22.  4. 

^  Stnibo,  xii.  p.  579.  xiv.  p,  680. 
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mentiotied  bj  Thucydides  (ii.  22) :  and  tlie  Phrygian 
alphabet  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Greece. 

Strabo,  however,  observes*  that  the  state  of  these 
traditions  is  so  greatly  confused,  so  as  to  make  them 
scarcely  tractable  for  the  purposes  of  history  ^ 

The  connection  of  Pelo|>s  with  Southern  Greece  is 
well  supported  by  the  ancient  name  of  Pelo|K)nnesua* 
No  notice  of  this  name  is  found  in  Homer;  but  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  if  Pelops  was  the  first  of  his  race 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  finding  him  sparely  re- 
cognised by  the  Poet :  it  is  the  uniform  manner  of  the 
poet  with  strangers  or  7i(m  homines. 

The  Homeric  notices  of  Pelops  are  not  more  liberal 
than  of  Tantalus,  i.  We  find  him  called  irXiJfixTrof™ 
in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  something  connected  with 
the  driving  of  a  chariot  must  have  been  attached  either 
to  the  known  habits,  or  to  some  great  crisis  of  his  life, 
or  to  both-  In  either  mode,  it  agrees  with  the  common 
tradition,  according  to  which,  by  success  in  tlie  chariot 
race,  he  won  the  hand  of  IIiiiix)dameia,  daughter  of 
king  (Enomaus,  and  therewith  the  throne  of  Pisa.  We 
have  another  fact  from  Homer  which  tends  to  sup- 
port this  tradition,  namely,  that  in  the  earliest  youth  of 
Nestor  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  public  games,  which 
included  chariot-races,  in  Elis. 

2.  The  common  tradition  is  also  further  supported 
by  the  passage  in  the  Second  Iliad,  which  gives  us  the 
line  of  Pelopid  sovereigns.  For  we  are  there  told  that 
Vulcan  wrought  the  Pelopid  8ce[)tre  for  Jupiter:  that 
Jupiter  gave  it  to  Mercury,  and  Mercury  to  Pelops  the 
horse-driver,  who  handed  it  on  to  Atreus  and  the  rest. 
From  this  statement  two  things  clearly  ap[»ear.  First, 
that  the  throne  of  Pelops  was  gained  either  by  craft,  or 
at  least  by  enterprise,  of  his  own.  Secondly,  that  it 
*  Stmbo  xii.  57  a,  3.  ■  H.  ii,  104. 
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was  a  new  power  which  he  erected »  and  that  he  was 
not  merely  the  transferee  of  the  power  of  the  Perseid 
line. 

Nor  i8  it  difficult  to  discern  wherein  the  navelt? 
consisted.  Tliis  sceptre  carried  the  right  of  paramoant 
lordship  over  all  Greece — 

whereas  the  Perseids  liad  heen  local  sovereigns,  though 
prohably  the  first  in  rank  and  power  among  their  con- 
temporaries of  Continental  Greece. 

Now  this  sovereignty,  thus  extended,  was  plainly 
Achsean  sovereignty.  For' we  have  seen  that,  conte 
jKnuneoiisly  with  its  erection,  Homer  drops  the  marked 
and  exclusive  nse  of  the  word  ^Apytloi  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  cjuarter,  and  calls  them  by  preference 
'A;^aial,  the  older  name  falling  into  the  shade.  Thus, 
tlien,  the  Acha^ans  rose  with  tlie  house  of  Pelops:  and 
this  being  the  cascj  we  can  the  better  understand  why 
it  was  tiiat  that  house  rose  to  so  great  an  elevation.  It 
was  because  the  Achaian  race  had  now  acquired  exten- 
sion in  the  Nortli  and  in  the  South  of  Greece,  in 
Eastern  and  \\'estern  Peloponnesus,  and  because 
usually  predominated  wlieresoever  it  went*  Thus  the" 
house  of  Pelops  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  influ- 
ence and  power,  whicli  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  th 
preceding  dynasties,  though  they  ruled  from  the  same 
sovereign  seat.  They  were  families  only:  the  PeJopids 
w*ere  chiefs  of  a  race* 

What  we  have  thus  seen  from  Homer,  with  rc8 
to  the  high  position  attained  by  Pelops,  is  confirmed 
by  the  later  tradition. 

Pausanias  notices  the  local  traces  of  Tantalus,  as  well 

as  of  Pelops,  in  Elis.  A  harbour  there  bore  the  name  of 

Tantalus^:  and  Pelops  was  worshipped  in  a  sanctuary 

^  II.  ii.  108.  0  Paus.  V,  xiii,  1-4, 
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haril  l>y  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  It  was  on 
the  right  haml,  in  front  of  that  temple,  a  very  marked 
situation  in  ail  likelihood:  and  Pausanias  says,  that  the 
Elians  reverenced  Pelops  among  heroes,  like  Jupiter 
among  gods.  It  was  probably  on  this  account,  and  as 
a  memorial  of  the  worship  from  high  places,  that  the 
Bpovo^y  or  8eat  of  Pelops,  was,  as  he  says,  not  only  in 
Sipylus,  but  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Another  tradition  makes  Pelops  the  original  king  of 
Pisa,  tlic  rival  town  to  Elis,  which  at  length  succnmbed 
to  it.  And  a  further  tradition  reports,  that  he  became 
the  son-in-law  of  (Enomana,  king  of  Pisa,  by  conquering 
him  in  the  chariot-race:  and  together  with  this,  that  he 
restore*!  the  Olympian  Games.  Another  tradition  re|)orts 
liim  to  have  come  from  Olenos  in  Acliaia:  and  as  the 
Dorians,  with  the  Heraclids,  came  into  Peloponnesus  by 
that  route^  probably  as  the  easiest*  so,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  may  Peli>|>s  probably  have  done*  Lastly,  while 
Homer  places  Acha^ans  in  /Kgina  and  in  Alases,  (of 
which  the  site  is  unknown,)  Pausanias  (b.  ii.  c.  34) 
states  that  nine  islands  (i^i^o'/je?)  off  the  coast  of  Me* 
thana^  whicli  lies  directly  opposite  yEgina,  were  io  his 
time  called  the  Islands  of  Pelops. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Pelops,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  his  worship  in  Olympia  with  such  peculiar 
honours  is  connected  with  a  tradition,  that  he  mised  the 
Olympian  Games  to  a  distinction  which  they  had  never 
before  attained.  Now  if  we  view  him  as  the  principal 
chief  who  brought  the  Achaeans  into  Peloponnesus,  this 
tradition  tends  to  support  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  in  a  former  section  of  the  relation  between  the 
Ilellic  race  and  the  institution  of  public  Games.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  intrinsically  probable,  than  that 
a  chief  from  the  great  breeding  region  of  Thossaly  should 
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liave  either  founded  the  chariot  or  horse-races  of 
01)mj»ia>  or  should  have  mised  them  to  an  unprece- 
dented celebrity,  and  secured  for  them  the  trulj  na^ 
tioual  position  that  they  for  so  long  a  time  maiDtained. 
We  have  seen  thus  far, 

1.  That  the  title  of  iva^  a^^pwv  is  employed  by 
Homer  as  the  chief  distinction  of  Agamemnon, 

2.  That  most  probably  Agamemnon  was  descended 
from  Tantalus,  as  well  as  from  Pelops,  that  the  line  was 
a  line  of  sovereigns  all  along,  and  Tantalus  in  all  like- 
lihood a  reputed  descendant  of  Jupiter  himself. 

3.  That  the  Achteans  emerge  in  company  with  the  Pe- 
lopids,  from  the  cavern  of  pre-historic  night,  and  that 
the  Pelopids  are  therefore  to  be  taken  as  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  chief  and  senior  house  of  the  Achiean  tribe. 

But  we  have  still  to  ask,  whence  came  the  Achaaofi 
themselves  ?  and  how  are  we  to  prove  their  connectioQ 
with  the  Hellenic  name  and  stock? 

And  first,  as  to  Homeric  evidence. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  considering  Homer's  ac- 
count of  the  contingent  of  Achilles,  and  also  from 
II.  ix.  395,  that  the  Achaean  race  appears  to  have  been 
the  dominant  one  in  t!ie  proper  and  original  Hellas  of 
Thessaly :  which  appears  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  Acha?ans  were  they  who  first  carried  with  them 
extensively  into  Greece  the  Hellenic  name,  a  name 
always  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Acha>an  one,  and 
in  Homer  extending  to  all  Greece,  unless  we  except  that 
part  which  was  the  sovereign  seat  of  Achaean  power. 

The  first  form  of  the  name  is  with  the  Helli  of  North- 
ern Thessaly :  the  second  is  developed  into  the  HeUas 
proper  of  Southern  Thessaly ;  we  find  the  third  in  the 
more  large  and  less  determinate  use  of  the  word  for 
Greece  to  the  northward  of  the  Isthmus.     The  name 
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gams  this  extension  apparent!}  just  during  the  jieriod 
while  the  Acharans  are  moving  southward,  as  the  house 
of  Uljssea  to  Ithaca,  the  house  of  Neleus,  perhaps  with 
au  Acliffian  train,  to  Pj los,  the  Pelopids  to  Mjcena;  and 
Sparta,  Tyileus  from  ^l^'tolia  to  Argos. 

And  again, we  must  observe  this  distinction.  We  see 
the  Aehaeans  come  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  we  can, 
from  the  text  of  Homer,  point  out  the  time  when  they 
were  not  there.  But  we  do  not  see  them  come  into 
Thessaly  from  among  the  Ilelli  of  the  mountains.  We 
simply  find  their  name  prominent  there;  from  which 
we  must  conclude,  that  Homer  meant  to  point  them 
out  as  the  first  representatives  on  an  adequate  scale  of 
Hellas  in  that  country. 

All  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  later  tradition 
as  to  the  connection  of  Pelops  with  the  Achaeaus  of 
Tliesealy,  and  by  the  clear  historical  |>roofs  in  our  pos- 
fiession  of  the  profound  root  which  the  Achyeiui  name 
had  taken  there. 

Strabo,  in  a  passage  where  he  chooses  a  particular 
tradition  from  among  many,  as  peculiarly  worthy  of 
record,  saysP, 

'Ax^touy  yap  tovs  <l>(?uura$  ^a\  <nryKar*K06vTa^Wi\oTii  its  tijv 
neAoTroVj/i^fror,  olKijtTai  rrjJ^  AaKmvi$(f}v*  rotrovTov  d  d/>€rg  fitcrcy- 
ifftv,  mart  liiv  lltkovovvijaov,  iit  iroAA^v  ijiij  yji6¥m»  ^Apyoi 
Xcyo/ufVrji^^  roTf  *Axo^KOtf  *Apyos  Xfx^rjpu, 

Thus  he  at  once  asserts  the  connection  of  Pelops 
with  the  Achseans,  and  of  the  Achseans  with  Thessaly. 
He  proceeds  to  say,  that  Laconia  was  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  title  to  the  name  of  Achaic  Argos 'i; 
that  some  construed  Od.  iii.  251  as  sujiporting  it.  and 
that  the  Achaeans,  driven  by  the  Dorians  out  of  La- 
conia, in  their  turn  displaced  an  Ionian  race  from 
Achaia,  and  took  jwsaession  of  the  district. 

P  Book  viii.  5,  5.  p.  365,  9  See  sup.  p*  381. 
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IIe^odot^l8^  in  treating  of  the  Peloponnesus*  de- 
scribes the  Arcadians  and  Cynurians  as  avroxOoi^^^  wIm) 
bad  never  changed  their  habitation ;  four  otber  races, 
including  the  Dorians,  as  hr^XvSe^^  and  the  Aeh^eans  as 
having  migrated  about  the  Peloponn^us,  but  never 
left  it.  He  does  not  explicitly  place  the  Achasaus  in 
either  class;  and  this  tradition  does  not  throw  much 
liglit  on  the  origin  of  the  Achscans*  which  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  within  his  knowledge,  but  only  deals 
with  matter  subsequent  to  their  entry  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Pausanias*,  again,  would  seem  rather  to  draw  the 
Thessalian  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  than  m'ce  term. 
He  tells  us  that,  after  the  death  of  Xuthus,  Achaeus 
went  with  an  army  from  iEgialus,  and  established  him- 
self in  Thessaly.  But  with  Homer  before  us,  we  may 
boldly  say,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  either  the 
Xuthus  or  the  Achseus  of  the  later  tradition,  and  that 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  Achtvans  in  Thessaly  long 
before  the  time  assigned  to  this  Achaeus,  namely,  the 
epoch  when  the  race  took  refuge  in  iEgialus.  This  tradi- 
tion, then,  is  late  and  worthless,  and,  even  if  it  directly 
contradicted  that  of  Strabo,  which  it  does  not,  could 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  it. 

The  tradition  which  made  Phthiotis  in  Southern 
Thessaly  the  cradle  of  the  Achaean  race,  where  it  first 
grew  into  conscious  life,  seems  to  have  been  an  undying 
one. 

Here  again  history  comes  in  to  our  aid.  Throughout 
the  historic  times  of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  era  of 
Polybius,  there  were  Acha^ans  of  Phthiotis.  When, 
205  years  before  Christ,  Quintius,  the  Roman  general, 
examined  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  made 


*■  Herod.  Wii.  7,  73. 
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a  classification  of  tbem^  the  Aclia^ans  of  Phthiotia 
were  declaretl  to  be  Tliessalians :  n.m\  he  appears  to  use 
tbe  name  for  all  Pbtbians,  since  be  calls  Phaxidas"  aa 
Acbjean,  seemingly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Melitea,  a  city  of  Phthiotis. 

I  take  it  then  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  that  Aga- 
memnon and  his  house  were  tbe  proper  beads  of  the 
Aehcean  race,  which  rose  with  tliem.  The  proof  is 
doubled  by  tbe  fact  that  they  fell  with  it  •  for  in  the 
post-Homeric  literature,  all  of  which  follows  the  Dorian 
conquest,  the  Achaean  name  has  ceased  to  be  a  living 
name  for  the  nation  of  the  Greeks, 

And  as  tbe  Pelopids  were  the  leaders  of  tlie  Achaeans, 
so  T  now  assume  it  to  be  sufficiently  shown  from  Homer, 
that  the  Achiuuis  were  in  his  time  at  the  head  of  all 
the  Hellenic  fauiilies  and  tribes ;  of  the  Dorians,  the 
j^Eolids,  tbe  Cephallenes,  and  whatever  others  came 
from  the  same  stock,  and  were  in  fact,  for  their  age, 
the  proper  type  of  Hellenism  itself. 

That  most  remarkable  supremacy  of  Agamemnon 
over  the  Greek  nation,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  oa 
the  page  of  Homer,  and  to  the  force  of  which  Timcy- 
dides  ascribes  the  wonderful  movement  of  the  Trojau 
war,  left  behind  it  a  tradition  wliicb  it  was  thought 
worth  while  by  the  ruling  race  of  Dorians  to  appro- 
priate, even  after  tbe  shipwreck  of  tbe  old  political 
system. 

Orestes  came  to  the  throne  of  Agamemnon,  and 
Tisamenus  to  that  of  Orestes.  He  was  cast  out  by 
tbe  Heraclids  with  tbe  Dorians,  and  they  made  Sparta 
the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Thus  established  in  the 
primacy  of  Greece,  they  held  it,  under  the  name  of 
*l{yttAovlfx,  contested  sometimes,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  several  ages,  by  Athens:  never  absolutely 
»  Polyb.  xviii,  c,  30.  *  v.  65.  3  and  1 1, 
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taken  away,  until  it  passed,  as  Poljbius  savs,  uiiexpect 
ediy,  into  the  hands  of  the  Tliebans,  in  the  fourtb 
tury  before  the  Christian  era. 

Tisamenus  and  his  Achaeans  went  into  --Egialas,  and 
gave  it  their  own  name.     But  the  imperial  Spartans 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  put  in  their  claim  to  the 
old  Agamemnon ian  title.     So,  as  Pansanias'^  inforaii 
lis,  even  down  to  bis  day,  the  Tomb  of  Tisamenus  wati 
shown  in  Sparta*  and  bard  by  it  the  Lycurgian  feast  of 
Pbeiditia  was  kept;  \vith  a  tradition  that  their  fathers," 
admonished  by  an  oracte,  had  fetched  tbe  remains  of 
the  last  Pelopid  sovereign  from  Helice  in  Achaea.     Oa( 
tbe  other  hand,  the  Achaeans,  who  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius>  had  not  yet  ceased  to  keep  the  image  of  their  le-, 
gendary  ancestor  Achaeus,  and  whose  claim  to    that 
image  was  recognised  by  the  Roman  general,  likewii 
cherished  a  tradition  that  tbe  family  of  Tisamenus  bad 
been  continued,  and  had  reigned  among  them  down  to 
the  time  of  Ogygus^  when  their  League  was  form< 
upon  the  basis  of  democratic  institutions. 

Now  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect,  that  tb< 
Achffians  shoubl,   in   their  depressed    fortunes,   fondl] 
cherisli  the  recollections  of  their  glory,  by  preservinj 
and  honouring  the   memory  of  tbe   last  of  that  rac< 
who,   through   being  their  sovereigns,   were   also    th< 
heads  of  the  Greek  nation.     But  why  did  the  Doris 
exhibit  an  anxiety  of  a  kind   in  their  position  so 
markable?  Such  a  feeling  could  hardly  have  existcdj 
had  there  not  been  a  special  cliaracter  attaching  to  the 
Pelopid  race,  as  possessed  not  only  of  an  actual 
prcmacy,    but   of  some  peculiar  title   by  descent, 
which  it  was  worth  the  while  of  tbe  Dorian  sovereij 
to  lay  claim,  as  a  kind  of  heirs  by  adoption.      We  do 
not  find  that  when   the   Pelopids  came  in  witii  thei 

«  Pftus,  vii,  u  3.       3  PolyU.  xl.  810.        «  Polyb.  ii.  4I.  4.  hr,  f. 
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Achaeans,  tbey  had  shown  any  corresponding  solicitude 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  memory  of  Danaids  or 
of  Perseids:  on  the  contrary,  Homer  expressly  discon- 
nects the  dynasties,  by  assigning  to  the  Pelopids  a  new 
sceptre,  fresh  by  the  liands  of  Mercury  from  Jupiter. 
It  seems  to  follow,  tliat  in  all  likelihood  the  Pelopids 
had  something  which  neitlier  Danaids  nor  Perseids  pos- 
sessed before  them,  and  which  the  Dorians  too  did  not 
hold  at  all,  or  did  not  hold  by  so  clear  a  title :  the 
honour,  namely,  not  of  Hellenic  blood  alone,  but  of 
being  ruled  by  a  family  which  represented  an  original 
and  primitive  sovereignty  over  the  Hellenic  nation, 
through  its  foremost,  or  Achaean  tribe. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Dorian 
sovereigns  of  Sparta  claimed  Hercules,  and  through 
him  Jupiter,  for  their  progenitor.  But  the  patriarchal 
cUieftaincy,  though  not  more  directly  connected  with  a 
divine  stock,  had  su]x?radded  to  it  that  accumulation  of 
dignity,  which  depends  upon  the  unbroken  transmission 
of  i»ower  from  the  most  remote  historic  origin  ;  and 
Hercules  was  modern  in  comparison  with  those  to 
whom  some  of  the  Hellenic  families  were  able  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  trace  their  ancestry. 

Were  we  to  give  credit  to  the  common  tradition 
respecting  Hellen  and  his  sons,  I  admit  that  it  would 
raise  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  tlie  construction, 
whicli  I  propose  to  attach  to  the  aia^  (wSpmv,  Instead 
of  seeing  Agamemnon  invested  with  it  because  he  is 
head  of  the  Achaans,  and  highly  favoured  by  a  special, 
nay  by  an  almost  exclusive  appropriation  of  it,  because 
they  are  the  foremost  Hellenic  tribe,  we  should  have  to 
own  in  them  the  youngest  of  all  the  branches  from 
that  stem,  with  Dorians,  jFxjIians,  and  lonians  too» 
taking  precedence  of  them :  and  we  should  have  to 
look,  and  look  in  vain,  for  any  trace  or  presumption 
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whatever  of  bis  descent  from  that  Achfcus,  whom  the 
tmdition  feigns  to  have  existed. 

But  with  the  acknowledgment  of  Homers  historical 
authority,  the  credit  of  that  tradition  falls  ;  as  indeed  it 
18  etyniologically  self-convicted  by  the  formation  of  its 
cardinal  name  Hellen. 

The  Achtcan  prominence  in  Homer  rests  on  grounds 
sufficiently  clear:  over  the  lonians,  who  appear  to  be 
not  even  an  Hellenic  race ;  over  the  Dorians,  latent  in 
the  Pylian  town  of  Dorion,  or  among  the  sister  races 
of  Crete,  where  they  are  as  yet  wholly  undistinguished  : 
over  the  jfiolids,  (for  there  are  no  i^olians,)  becansd 
these  are  single  shoots  only,  while  the  Acha*ans  are  a 
branch,  a  principal  section  of  the  Hellenic  race;  and 
also,  as  r  think  may  be  shown^  because  of  all  Hellenes 
they  appear  really  to  have  had  the  most  normal  con- 
nection with  the  true  fountain-head  of  their  race. 

Nowhere  among  tlie  Dorians,  and  (of  course,  if  the 


lonians  are  Pelasgian,)  nowhere 


among 


the   lonianit. 


have  we  any  trace  of  the  name  ava^  a^Spmv,  or  of  the 
thing  indicated  by  it.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  thati 
the  Dorian  kings  of  Sparta  sought  (so  to  spenk)  to 
serve  themselves  heirs  to  the  house  of  Agamemnon? 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  as  to  the  lonians,  ihat  it 
has  recently  been  held  that  tliey  are  not  only  Hellenic, 
but  the  oldest  Hellenes:  that  they  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  race  in  Asia,  came  into  CJreece  by  the 
islands,  and  were  its  gi*eat  seafaring  race.  This 
theory,  ably  as  it  has  been  supported,  is  but  doubtfully 
agreeable  to  the  positive  or  negative  evidence  of 
Homer:  still  it  is  not  less  fatal  to  the  current  tradition 
of  Hellen  and  his  family,  than  that  which  views 
lonians  as  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Pela-sgiaus' 


*  See  sect  x. 

^  Die  lonier  vor  der  lonistlun 


Wtinderuiig:  vonE.Curtius. 
Iln,  1855. 
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Only  among  Acha?ans,  iEolids,  and  Dardanians,  do  we 
find  the  patriarchal  title  of  fWf  uvSpwv.  The  Dardan 
house  fell  with  the  Trojan  war.  The  throne  of  Augeias 
had  given  way  even  before  that  great  crisis.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  line  of  Euphetes  was  then  no  longer  in 
existence  ;  else  we  must  have  heard  of  it  in  the  Cata- 
logue,  or  during  the  action.  The  realm  of  Eumelus  was 
remote  and  small,  and  if  it  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  period,  it  w^ould  leave  nothing  upon 
which  the  Dorians  couhl  lay  hold  as  a  point  of  junction 
with  the  past  But  they  had  come  into  the  very  do- 
minions of  the  family  of  Pelops,  though  with  a  transfer 
of  the  metropolis  from  Mycena?  to  Sparta.  Here  was  the 
true  Greek  Patriarchate,  of  which  for  purposes  of  policy 
they  might  well  desire  to  become  the  ostensible  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  legend  of  the  Hellenidaj  might  probably  be  meant 
to  cooperate  towards  the  same  end.  Its  determinate  form 
I  have  ventured  to  discard :  but  its  spirit  and  intention 
have  their  importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  extraction  of  the  Greeks,  It  affords  early  witness  to 
the  general  belief  in  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  races 
from  Thessaly:  and  though  it  does  not  suflice  of  itself 
to  prove  that  a  Dorus  or  an  Ion  came  from  thence,  yet 
it  is  of  great  importance  as  a  testimony  to  their  gene- 
ral connection  with  Thessaly,  and  it  powerfully  corro- 
lx)rates  evidence  such  as  Homer  affurds  to  that  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  Achteans.  Nor  are  we  entirely 
without  Homeric  evidence  of  a  connection  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  Acho^ans,  and  thus  between  the 
Dorians  and  Thessaly.  For  tlie  Dorians  are  found  in 
Crete  together  with  the  Aclueans  (Od,  xix.),  and  in  the 
dominions  of  Nestor  peopled  by  Achteans  we  find  the 
town  called  Aw/xac^  II.  ii*  594.     A£»  however,  the  great 
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Dorian  mass  came  into  Peloponnesus  not  under  a  family 
of  Dorian  rulers,  but  under  Heraclids,  their  connection 
with  the  old  Hellas  was  not  maintained  by  any  regal 
tradition,  and  hence  perhaps  the  need  of  the  legend 
of  Hcllen  to  revive  the  memory  of  it. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  threads 
of  the  argument. 

It  is  plain  that  Agamemnon  was  not  called  «wif 
Spmy  on  account  of  liis  great  monarchy;  because  other 
great  raonarchs  want  the  title,  and,  again,  other  insig- 
nificant lords  hold  it. 

Nor  did  he  possess  it  on  the  ground  of  autochthonism : 
for  the  Achneans  w^ere  immigrants  into  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  not  autochthons,  and  they  had  been  preceded 
by  other  races. 

Neither  was  it  borne  by  him  on  the  ground  of  a 
divine  descent  more  direct  or  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  others :  for  his  divine  descent  would  in  that  caw 
at  least  have  been  specifically  stated,  instead  of  being 
left  to  remote  and  hazardous  inference.  Nor  is  the  title 
borne  by  Achilles,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Ja- 
piter,  or  by  Hercules  or  Minos,  who  were  his  S0D8« 

If  sovereignty  and  antirjuity  be  connected  with  the 
title,  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  confer  it: 
and  if  divine  descent  be  a  condition  of  it,  this  must  be 
joined  with  other  conditions. 

These  negatives,  established  in  the  case  of  Agamem- 
non, leave  room,  I  believe,  for  but  one  supposition; 
namely,  that  the  am^  avSpi^v  must  indicate  chicfUuney, 
or  in  other  words,  the  lineal  headship,  passing  by  se- 
niority, of  one  among  the  ruling  or  royal  houses,  who 
represent  the  stem  of  a  particular  race,  in  his  c&se  the 
Acha>an  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family;  and  who 
govern,  and  have  continuously  governed,  those  of  then 
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own  name  or  branch.  Of  these  royal  houses  there 
might  be  many,  allied  together  by  common  derivation, 
at  the  same  or  dilierent  epochs,  from  a  common  stem. 

In  &ura,  the  Homeric  picture  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

First  we  have  the  remote  and  \vintry  Dodona  of 
Thessaly,  the  most  ancient  and  most  awful  seat  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Greeks ;  in  connection  with 
which  Achilles  invokes  Jupiter  for  the  success  and  safe 
return  of  Patroclus. 

Around  Dodona  dwell  tin*  Selli  or  Helli.  The  spe- 
cial veneration  paid  to  the  place  points  it  out  as  the 
oldest  site  of  the  national  worship ;  and  the  possession 
of  this  oldest  site  again  iiuiutiu  out  the  tribe  as  the 
raother-tribe  of  that  wonderful  Greek  race,  whose  fame 
is  graven  inelTiiceably  upon  the  rock  with  a  pen  of  iron. 

From  among  the  Helli  of  the  mountains,  who  no- 
where appear  among  the  contingents  of  the  Greek 
army,  must  have  proceeded  the  migratory  bands  who 
gave  to  the  Tliossalian  plain  the  name  of  Hellas.  Their 
descendants  tix  themselves  as  settlers  there.  Jieguiled 
into  civilization,  they  become  Hellenes ;  they  spread, 
by  their  inborn  elastic  energies,  towards  the  south,  and 
carry  with  them,  only  a  little  in  their  rear,  the  very 
title  of  their  Hellenic  origin,  as  well  as  their  own  pe- 
culiar name. 

Tlie  ruling  families  of  their  septs  or  clans  give  each 
to  Its  actual  head,  if  not  to  its  heir,  the  dignity  o(  tiva^ 
avipm',  and  this  title  they  cmrry  forth  with  them  to  the 
southern  provinces  in  which  they  plant  themselves. 

One  of  these  ruling  families,  the  head  of  the  great 
sept  of  the  Ach^ans,  carries  the  right  to  this  title  in 
the  case  of  Agamemnon  :  and  inasmuch  as  it  betokens 
what  is  both  oldest  and  highest  in  des^cent  and  in  civil 
authr»rity  in  the  whole  group  uf  the  Hellenic  tribeSt  it 
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forms  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  desiguatioii  for 
their  chief  ruler  and  leader. 

Having  thus  considered  the  case  of  AgameiiinoD,the 
great  Achaean  chieftain,  in  this  view,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  other  cases  of  Anchises  and  .£neas,  of  Augeias, 
Euphetes,  and  Eumelus. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  have  we  the  same 
right  to  assume  in  limine  the  character  of  chieftainship 
by  known  lineage  from  an  Hellenic  family,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Achaeans.  The  cases  of  Anchises  and 
ifineas  may  indeed  be  treated  on  grounds  of  their  own. 
In  the  other  instances,  we  must  inquire  what  ground 
Homer  furnishes  for  especially  connecting  these  per- 
sons with  the  headship  of  ruling  families,  and  with 
Hellas  or  Thessalj. 

This  I  shall  do,  subject  to  the  general  rule,  that  if  in 
any  particular  case  there  can  be  found  a  special  mark 
of  connection  with  Thessaly  or  Hellas  in  or  about  a 
particular  spot,  it  is  thereupon  to  be  inferred  that  hi 
that  particular  place  the  connection  was  known  and 
commemorated.  If,  for  example,  we  find  at  a  given 
point  an  ava^  avSpwv^  reason  binds  us  to  presume  that, 
as  the  local  name  might  show  the  derivation  from 
the  first  seat  of  the  race,  so  by  this  title  the  lineal 
descent  from  a  ruling  family  there  was  meant  to  be 
commemorated  and  marked. 

The  Cases  of  Anchises  and  ^nias. 

But  first  for  Anchises  and  iEneas. 

Homer  is  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet  of  Greece : 
but  he  is  neither  the  poet  nor  the  historian  of  Troy, 
further  than  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  describe 
generally  to  the  Greeks  the  rac«  with  whom  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  death-struggle. 


Oases  of  Anchisc^  and  ^nects. 
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The  strong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  especially  tlieir  partaking,  to  a  certain  extent^  of  a 
common  lineage,  seems  to  have  constituted  a  difficulty 
in  his  way.  Already  in  his  time  the  sentiment  of 
Greek  nationality  was  strong.  Whether  he  chiefly 
found  or  made  it  so,  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 
This  sentiment  of  nationality  refjuiretl  to  be  circum- 
scribed by  a  clear  line,  marking  the  extent  of  the 
Greek  political  organisation  ;  and  if  it  was  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  acknowledgment  of  reIationshi|>  to  any  race 
beyond  that  line,  especially  was  it  so  in  the  case  of  a 
race  that  the  Greeks  had  conquered.  Probably  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  Homer  rerjuired  that  he  should 
instinctively  as  it  were  keep  in  special  obscurity  the 
notes  of  kindred  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Homer  has  intelligibly 
pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  race  among  the  hills  of 
Northern  Thossaly  round  the  ancient  Dodona,  and  near 
Olympus,  its  poetical  counterpart,  and  the  residence  of 
Jupiter  with  his  gorgeous  train.  Yet  more  clearly  ha8 
he  in  the  ease  of  the  Trojans  enabled  us  to  trace  them 
to  their  fountain-head,  again  in  the  mountains,  and 
beside  the  roots,  of  Ida,  where  they  worshipped  the 
Ideean  Jove*^,  We  have  here  the  race  without  pre- 
decessorsy  residing  in  the  very  s[>ot  where  they  were 
planted  by  their  divine  progenitor,  and  coming  down 
by  a  clear  line  of  seven  generations  to  the  cousins 
Hector  and  if^^neas. 

But  although  the  conditions  of  chieftaincy  are  thus 
obviously  fulfilled  in  the  race  of  Dardanus,  yet  difTiculty 
presents  itself  in  a  new  form.  Why  is  the  term  apa^  av 
ipS^v  n\ifVwd  to  Ancln'scs  and  to  his  son  .f^neas,  b\it  never 
to  Priam,  or  to  his  son  Hector,  or  to  any  of  his  family? 

«^  II  iii.  376,  vii,  202,  ix,47,8.  xri.  605.  xxiv,  290, 308, 
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The  answer  to  this  question  opens  a  cnrious  chapter 
of  Homeric  history  and  speculation.  In  going  through 
it  I  shall  endeavour  carefully  to  separate  between  posi- 
tive statement,  and  interpretation  or  conjecture. 

These  facts  then  are  on  the  face  of  the  poem. 

1.  Aiichises  nowhere  personally  appears  in  it.  And 
yet  there  was  at  Troy  an  assembly  of  Stmoyeponrtf 
(IL  iii.  146-8).  Of  the  persons  there  mentioned,  Lam- 
pus,  Clytius,  and  Hiketaon  were  brothers  of  Priam; 
others,  for  example,  Panthus  and  Antenor,  were  in  the 
exercise  of  at  the  very  least  a  subaltern  sovereignty. 
They  were  present  at  Troy,  while  their  sons  fought  in 
the  Trojan  ranks.  The  reason,  therefore,  of  the  absence 
of  Aochises  is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  being  represented 
by  ^^neas.  Nor  in  the  immunity  of  his  dominions* 
through  their  being  placed  among  the  mountains,  from 
war:  for  JEneas  himself,  before  he  came  to  Troy,  had 
only  been  rescued  by  divine  interposition  from  the 
hands  of  Achilles*.  Why  then  does  Anchises  never 
appear?  Either  surely  because  of  the  high  rank  of 
his  sovereignty,  or  because  of  some  unexpkined  rivalry 
between  the  families. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  iEneas  took  any  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  Trojans.  But  still  he  is  alwajs  re- 
presented as  a  personage  of  the  greatest  importancd. 
It  is  said  of  him,  as  of  Hector,  Beo^  S'  m  tiWo  S4f^^* 
Yet  his  character  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unmarked 
by  any  great  or  striking  quality,  such  as  we  find  in  Sar- 
podon  and  in  Polydamas*  Something  peculiar  then  in 
his  birth  and  position  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
importance  attached  to  him,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  personal  c|ualities. 

3.  Accordingly,   there  are  clear   indications   of  a 

^  II.  ii.  58  e  n.  XX.  90-3,  ti8-3i. 
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jealousy  between  i^i^neas  liimself  and  the  Trojan  royal 
family.  In  the  great  battle  of  B.  x.  ii8,  Deiphobus* 
wanting  aid,  goes  to  seek  jEneas  (459-61). 

rhv  b^  ^orarov  tZptif  ofdkov 
irrrdoT^'   old  yap  Upid^if  ijfffirjpK  hC(f 
oijiftK  iip\  icrdkov  (oirra  ft<T  avhpAtnVf  oiSr*  rUaKfV. 

Now  this  aversion  is  wholly  foreign  to  tbe  cbaracter  of 
Priam,  which  was  genial  and  kindly:  nor  can  it  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  thing  in  the  very  neutral  character 
of  i^neas*  There  is  an  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  he 
and  Anchises  had  given  offence  by  advising  the  restora- 
tion of  Helen.  This,  however,  seems  (B.  iii.  159)  to 
have  been  the  general  wish  of  the  Sn/iioy^poiTc^f  to 
whom  it  is  expressly  ascribed;  and  it  is  An  tenor,  who 
proposes  it  in  the  Assembly ;  wliy  tlien  should  it  not, 
if  it  existed,  be  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  case  of 
iEneaa  and  Anchises?  Yet  there  is  not  the  faintest 
reference  to  it.  It  would  still,  however,  appear  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  feeling  imputed  to  Priam. 
Coupling  it  with  the  high  position  of  ^^neas,  and  the 
abeence  of  Anchises,  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  most 
probably  a  reference  here  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
which  is  designated  by  the  term  rimf  av^pm.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  this  jealousy  between  the 
recent  and  wealthy  city  of  the  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ancient  but  comparatively  poor  city  of  the 
hills  on  the  other,  if  the  ruling  family  of  Dardania 
claimed  by  seniority  the  chieftaincy  of  the  race. 

4,  Another  remarkable  indication  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  ^Eneaa  is  afforded  by  the  taunt  of  Achilles 
(II.  XX.  179-83), 

1}  <Tf  ye  BvitQs  ^fioi  ftaxitiarrBai  hfdyu 
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*  But  you  will  not  get  it,'  he  proceeds,  *  for  Priam  h\ 
cliiidren  of  his  own»  and  is  no  fool/ 

To  tliis  taunt  .^neas  makes  no  replj,  except  bj 
stating  his  genealogy,  for  which  Achilles  had  not  asked. 
Is  not  this  very  like  justifying  his  expectation  of  the 
throne?  or  what  other  connecting  link  can  be  pointeii 
out  between  the  taunt  of  Achilles,  and  the  genealogf 
given  in  answer  to  the  challenge  it  conveyed  I 

5,  While  Tlioiij  the  city  of  Priam,  was  later  by  seve- 
ral generations,  probably  having  been  founded  in  the 
reign  of  II us,  Anchises  reigned  in  Dardania,  the  origi 
nal  seat  (II.  xx*  216)  of  the  race.  The  fact  of  h 
sovereignty  there  seems  to  be  indicated  by  our  findin^ 
iEiieas  in  command  of  the  Dardanians,  wiih  two  sons 
of  Antenor,  who  probably  served  as  his  lieutenants 
(ii.  819-23):  by  the  connection  which  that  passage 
establishes  between  Anchises  and  the  hill  country,  in- 
habited (IL  XX,  216)  by  the  Dardanians;  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  royal  line  at  the  point  where  the  Iliao 
name  first  appears  (IL  xx.  231);  and  by  a  number  of 
places  showing  the  high  position  in  the  army  which 
iF.ncas  held,  as  head  of  the  Dardanian  force. 

6.  The  rank  of -feeas  was  without  any  rival  or  parallel 
in  the  Trojan  army,  except  Hector.  Though  strictly 
speaking  Dardanian,  he  is  addressed  as 

His  name  is  often  combined  with  that  of  Hector,  and 
when  so  combined  frequently  precedes  it.  Thus  we 
have  (vi.  75), 

fl  firi  fip*  Alu€ia  re  Koi^EKTOpi  etTre  k.t.  A. 

To  this  are  subjoined,  by  Helenus,  words  which  as- 
to  yEneas  a  parity  of  command  with  Hector  : 


I 
ietly^i 


Sign 
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If  it  bo  thought  that  nietncal  considerations  had  to  do 
with  putting  lEneas  in  these  places  as  well  as  in  xx. 
240,  before  Hector,  so  they  might  liave  to  do  with 
placing  Tlus  before  Assaracus  in  the  genealogy. 

It  is  asserted  of  him  by  Mai's  in  the  person  of  Aca- 
mas,  II.  V.  467, 

KfiTai  avt^p  Sift  trop  hlo\itP  'Eicropi  Ht^, 

Lastly,  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  that  the 
scojitre  of  Dardanus  shonld  continue  in  the  line  of 
Aiichises  (11.  xx.  302-8). 

And,  as  regards  the  ap|>lication  to  .^.neas  of  the  title 
which  properly  belonged  to  Anchises,  this  seems  to 
connect  itself  with  the  practice  of  the  heroic  age  as  to 
a  devolution  of  sovereignty,  cither  partial  or  total,  by 
aged  men  upon  their  heirs.  We  seem  to  find  another 
example  of  this  io  the  case  of  Eumelus;  and  the  instances 
of  Acliilles,  and  especially  of  Ulysses,  are  also  in  point. 

7.  As  the  character  of  jEneas  does  not  account  for 
the  jealousy  felt  towards  hira,  so  neither  does  his  con- 
duct. He  nowhere  thwarts  Hector  by  opposition,  or  tries 
him  by  advice  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  take.  Of  this 
course  of  proceeding  we  have  an  instance ;  but  it  is 
in  Polydamas.  If,  then,  neither  the  character  nor  the 
conduct  of  jEneas  supply  the  explanation,  wo  must  look 
for  it  in  some  claims  that  he  was  entitled  to  make  in 
virtue  of  lineage,  and  that  consequently  attracted 
jealousy  towards  him. 

8.  Although  it  has  been  assumed  that  Priam  was  the 
head  of  the  Trojan  race  and  federation,  this  is  not 
stated  by  Homer.     In  IL  xxiv.  544  it  is  only  said  that 
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he  excelled  tbe  other  princes  of  that  region,  ( i )  in  hi« 
wealth,  and  (2)  in  the  number,  or  possibly  it  may  meta 
the  excellence  of  his  sons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  donbi- 
ful,  by  the  mere  words  of  the  poem,  whether  PiiBOt 
represented  the  senior  or  the  junior  line,  and  when  we 
compare  and  draw  inferences  from  the  text,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  junior  line, 
quite  as  easily  as  at  an  opposite  one ;  es[>ecia!ly  if  we 
shall  find,  that  the  rights  of  seniority  itself  were  less 
determinate  in  Troas,  than  in  Greece. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  Twentieth  Book,  we  find  no 
assistance  towards  elucidating  this  questioiu  excei^t  in 
the  precedence  given  to  names.  The  three  sons  of 
Tros  stand  in  the  following  order: 

I.  Ilus.         a.  Assaracus.         3.  Ganymedet. 

Then  (i)  the  fate  of  Ganymedes  is  described; 

(2)  the  line  of  Ilus  is  traced  down  to  Priam; 

(3)  that  of  Assaracus  is  traced  to  Anchtses. 
Here  the  line  of  Priam  has  precedence :  but  on  the 

other  hand,  lastly,  -.'Eneas  proceeds  to  state  his  own  birth 
from  Anchises,  before  that  of  Hector  from  Priam, 

avTop  ifji  'Ayx^tnjs,  Upiafiof  b*  Irex'^Eirropa  biov^^ 

9-  In  the  Fifth  Iliad  we  leara,  that  Jupiter  presented 
some  horses  of  a  particular  breed  to  Troe,  as  a  com]>6naa- 
tion  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Ganymedes.  Anchises  brought 
his  mares  to  them  iu  the  time  of  Laomedon  without 
leave,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the  breed.  And  it 
is  in  this  place  that  Homer  calls  him  ava^  at'^^^'f  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  this  was  the  act  of  a  young 
man;  for  Laomedon,  on  whom  he  played  this  tj-ick,  wa» 
one  generation  higher  in  the  family  tree.  It  is  here 
shown  undoubtedly  that  the  horses  of  Tros,  the  com- 
mon ancestor,  descended  to  the  line  of  Priam ;  which 

«   II.  XX.  240,  ^   II,  V,  26S. 
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was  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  occupied  the 
])lain  country,  where  the  horses  fed  in  great  niiinbers 
(xx*  221);  but  again,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  this  very  pro^ 
ceedingof  Anchises  mayliave  had  reference  to  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  houses,  and  a  claim  on  his  part  to 
the  headship  of  the  family?  especially  from  the  use  in 
this  very  narrative  of  the  phrase  ava^  apSpwv  for  Anchises 
(v.  x68),  and  shortly  after  for  his  heir  jEneas  (v.  31 1), 

To  sum  up  the  evidence.  We  find  the  phrase  ava^ 
«i'<TptSj/  ajiplied  to  two  persons  only  among  the  Trojans. 
Those  two  are  a  father  advanced  in  years,  and  his  heir 
apparent.  The  father  is  plainly  enough  the  sovereign  of 
Danlania,  as  well  as  descended  from  Dardanus ;  and  Dar- 
dania,  though  secondary  in  power,  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  race.  We  cannot  say  positively  whether  An- 
chises represented  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch  of 
the  family:  for  precedence  of  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other  line.  But  as  Troy 
was  powerful,  and  Dardania  poor,  we  can  understand 
tlie  precedeuce  of  the  Trojan  hne,  even  although  it  bo 
supposed  junior :  whereas  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  precedence  is  sometimes  given  to 
iSneas,  or  for  the  jealousy  felt  both  towards  him,  and  by 
him,  except  on  the  supposition  that  his  family  in  its 
humbler  circumstances  either  were  the  rightful  repre- 
sentatives of  Dardanus,  whose  sceptre,  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  ifineas  and  his  sons  were  undoubtedly  to  trans- 
niit*» ;  or  at  least  were  in  a  condition,  whether  by  pri- 
mogeniture in  Assaracus,  or  whether  by  holding  the 
original  seat  of  the  race,  to  make  fair  and  plausible 
pretensions  to  the  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  wo  have  not 
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tlie  same  clear  assertion  of  tlic  right  of  the  cl<!er 
braneli  to  succeed  to  power  in  Asia,  whicli  the  cases 
of  Agamemnon,  Protesilaus,  Thrasymedes,  ancl  |>erbaps 
others,  supply  in  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  we  sball 
find  Saqiedon  first  leader  of  the  Lycians,  though  of  a 
junior  branch  to  Glaucns,  and  likewise  representing 
only  the  female  line.  We  shall  also  find  great  rea^n 
to  question  whether  Hector,  even  if  he  was  the  heir 
expectant  of  the  succession,  was  not,  nevertheless,  ju- 
nior to  Paris.  This  want  of  definiteness  in  the  nite  of 
succession  is  exactly  wliat  would  bring  it  into  dispute, 
and  perhaps  into  prolonged  dispute.  And  if  the  right  of 
seniority  was  not  fully  acknowledged  in  Asia,  this  would 
at  once  explain,  why  Homer  did  not  observe  an  uniform 
order  in  the  genealogy :  perhaps  it  might  also  explain 
liis  not  being  historically  aware  what  that  order  was. 

If  this  be  so,  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  applica- 
tion, on  the  Trojan  side,  to  secondary  persons  only  of 
the  title  so  constantly  given  to  the  highest  Greek,  dis- 
appears, and  becomes  the  consistent  application  of  a 
rule.  And  Anchises  with  jEneas  may  then  offer  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  ava^  avSpmv,  as  uniting  witli 
continned  sovereignty  not  only  known  lineal  descent 
from  the  first  ancestor,  and  from  Jupiter,  but  also  the 
continued  possession  of  the  original  seat. 

It  may  however  be  asked,  why,  even  if  we  allow  that 
am^  avSpiiov  is  among  the  Greeks  a  title  of  i>atriarchal 
chieftaincy,  should  we  therefore  assume  that  it  had  the 
same  defined  meaning  among  a  people  of  different  blood 
and  institutions  ? 

Let  me  briefly  answer  this  question. 

It  is  to  the  Helli  that  we  have  looked  back  as  tl 
most  ]M-obable  source  of  those  ideas  and  institutions  of 
clanship,  which  gave  rise  to  the  title  of  maf  ai^Spwv.  But 
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the  irdli  were  a  mountain  people,  (for  they  were 
around  the  wintry  DodonOj)  and  so  were  the  Dardanians : 
and  the  institutions  of  highlanders  in  different  parts, 
even  at  wide  intervals  of  space  and  time,  often  present 
strong  mutual  resemblances.  The  limited  means  and 
pursuits  of  man  in  such  a  jdiysical  position  check  deve- 
lopment, and  tend  to  maintain  uniformity. 

The  Dardan  highlanders  worshipped  Jupiter  on  Ida, 
as  the  Helli  worshipped  him  at  Dodona.  That  it  was 
the  same  Jupiter,  we  may  infer  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, from  the  fact  that  Homer  makes  one  formula 
of  invocation  common  to  his  Trojans  and  his  Greeks^. 

Z€v  TTdtTfp,  "I^Ti^ei;  fifbii^v,  Kvbi<n(,  ^/yiffrc,  k,  t.\. 
The  bulk  of  the  religion  was  nearly  the  same  on  both 
sides,  as  far  as  the  principal  deities  were  concerned. 

As  the  first  among  the  proofs  of  affinity  in  blood,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  cite  that  very  visit  of  Paris  to  Me- 
nelaus,  wliich  gave  occasion  to  the  war.  We  have  no 
other  instance  recorded  in  Homer  of  a  foreign  prince, 
rtsceived  as  such  in  domestic  hospitality  by  a  Greek  chief- 
tain. Nor  can  we,  inversely,  find  that  Greek  chiefltains 
were  similarly  entertained  by  foreigners.  We  have  in- 
deed an  account  of  gifts  received  by  Menelaus  in  Egypt  ^; 
and  we  have  the  kindly  reception  by  the  Egyptian 
king  and  his  people  of  the  Pseudo-Ulysses  as  a  suppli- 
ant ^  and  the  similar  entertainment  of  Ulysses,  again 
as  a  suppliant,  in  Scheria.  But  these  cases  fall  greatly 
short  of  the  case  of  Paris.  Again,  Homer  calls  the 
Egyptians  aXXoOpoot  cii^^^wTroi  *" ;  and  that  i>hrase  is  an 
usual  one  with  him,  evidently  representing  a  familiar 
ide^.     But  he  never  calls  the  Trojans  a\\69poot^  nor 

»  II.  iii,  297, 320.         ^  Od.  iv.  1 25-35.  '  *^d.  Jtiv.  276-86. 
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speaks  of  them  as  having  different  manners  or 
from  the  Greeks.  The  strongest  word  applied 
is  aXXoJa7ro9".  Bat  this  ^ord  seems  to  mean  simplj 
•  from  another  place,'  and  does  not  convey  the  proper 
and  full  idea  of  a  foreigner.  For  not  only  the  Lyciaa 
Sarpedon  is  an  uXXoSairo^  to  the  Trojans,  but  Greek  pi- 
rates are  usually  said  to  attack  aWoSairoi^  whereas  thej 
evidently  were  wont  to  plunder  those  of  their  own  na- 
tion, even  down  to  the  time  of  Thucydides ;  and  abofe 
all  Eumaeus,  disgnsted  and  worn  out  with  tbe  profligate 
misdeeds  of  the  Suitors,  thinks  of  moving  off  «»^/>af  ft 
aXXoiaVouy,  together  with  his  oxen  {16vt  auTijtri  /SoeoKn 
by  which  he  could  not  have  meant  more  than  a  sho 
passage  to  the  Greek  continent "*.  On  the  whole,  1 1 
that  all  this  permits  the  supposition  that  the  Troji 
were  admitted  to  be  a  kindred,  though  they  were  not 
a  Greek  people. 

But  further,  the  poems  are  full  of  testimony  to 
affinities  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.  It 
true  they  also  bear  witness  to  considerable  difference! 
but  both  nations  had  been  settled  in  the  plain  country 
for  several  generations  before  the  Trojan  War;  and, 
with  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  trade,  arts  and 
wealth,  they  might  well  have  diverged  from  the 
parallelism  of  a  ruder  age. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  must  call  to  mind  eoi 
matters,  which  have  been  more  largely  discussed  already. 

Among  these  resemblances  of  a  geneml  character  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  evidently  are  Pelasgi  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  quarrel.  The  ncXao-7oi  of  the 
Trojans  are  among  the  EirUovpot  (II.  ii.  840)  :  the  lie- 
Xao-^oJ  of  the  Greeks  appear  as  one  of  the  Cretan 
races,  distinct  from   the  Dorians  and  Acba>ans,  and 

n  11,  iii.  48.   xix«  324.  o  OtL  iii.  48.  xx  219%  B. 
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probably  as  the  first  founders  of  those  lowland  settle- 
ments in  Thessaly  (ii.  68i),  over  wliicli  the  Helleuic 
and  Achaean  names  seem  principally  to  have  pre- 
vail etL  Thus  the  Pelasgian  name  forms  a  decided  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  races:  though,  from  the  Poet's 
mentioDing  it  on  the  Trojan,  and  suppressing  it  on  the 
Greek  side>  we  at  once  infer  that  the  Pelasgiau  ele- 
ment was  stronger  and  more  [lalpable  among  the 
Trojans, 

Next>  it  may  be  recollected  that,  according  both  to 
antecedent  probability  and  to  tradition,  those  Ilelli 
who  colonized  the  tract  about  Dodona  must  have  come 
from,  that  is,  come  by  way  of,  Dardania.  There  is  tims 
every  likelihood  of  a  similarity,  either  of  race  or  of 
manners,  between  those  who  passed  onwards,  and  those 
who  dropped  off  the  movement,  and  remained  behind. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  some  indications,  small  in 
amount,  but  trustworthy  in  their  nature,  of  jirimitive 
identity  between  the  Dardans,  or  some  portion  of  thera, 
and  the  Ilelli. 

The  Trojan  Catalogue  divides  itself  into  two  prin- 
cipal  parts.  The  latter  of  these  (840-877)  recites  the 
names  of  the  allied  nations.  The  former  (8 1 6-39)  men- 
tions no  names  of  races  but  the  Trojan  and  Uarda- 
nian;  which  were  really  one,  and  were  even  in  name 
sometimes  treated  as  identical :  for  iEneas  is  addressed, 
though  commander  of  the  Dardans h,  as 

This  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  verse  which  introduces  it, 

iv&a  t6t€  Tpa>*s  r«  lUKpi&tv  T/d'  lirUovpoi' 

where  the  word  Tpo^y  evidently  includes  the  Darda- 
uians. 

P  Sec  als»3  Dolon^is  description,  XL  x.  418-21. 
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And  tlmt  every  thing  is  Trojan,  or  Dardan,  which  lies 
within  the  division,  vv.  816-839,  may  further  be  in- 
ferred from  Dolon's  description  of  the  bivouac  of  the 
iwlKovpot  in  II.  X.  428-31.  He  enumerates  nine  nations, 
some  of  whom  appear  among  the  eleven  described  in 
II.  ii.  840-77,  but  not  one  among  those  portions  of  the 
force  which  are  described  816-839.  I  therefore  gather, 
that  every  thing  in  this  part  of  the  Catalogue  is  strictly 
Trojan  or  Dardan.     But  here  we  have 

'A<jios  *TpTaKibris,  ^v  'ApCa-^Tidtv  <t>4pov  Xitvoi  ^^J 

at0mp€i  /ueytiXot,  iroTa^ov  ^iro  2€XA7}ej^oy.  ^^M 

The  mention  of  this  river  is  repeated  in  II,  xii,  96,  7. 

Now  the  name  of  a  river  Selleeis  at  once  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  tribe  of  Belli  or  HeJIi :  and  further 
on  we  shall  find,  that  Ephyre  is  a  sign  of  tlie  Hellr,  as 
Larissa  is  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the 
Ephyres  of  Greece,  probably  one  situated  in  Tliessaly. 
was  by  a  river  Selleeis.  In  later  times  Sicyon*',  and  in 
Homer  Elis,  if  not  Thessaly,  show  each  their  Ephyre 
with  a  river  Selleeis. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  in  the  Games  of 
the  Twenty-third  Iliad,  Homer  tells  us  that  the  troXo^, 
or  ball  of  iron  given  by  Achilles  as  a  prize,  had  pre» 
viously  been  hurled  by  the  strong  arm  of  king  Eetio 
And  as  all  the  traces  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  Homer 
lead  us  to  refer  them  to  Ilellic  families,  we  may  per- 
haps be  justified  in  taking  this  as  an  indication  that 
Eetiou,  the  father  of  Andromache,  belonged  to  this 
stock. 

Another  trace  of  the  name  of  the  Helli  is  found  in 
the   gramraatical   structure   of  the    ancient    Humeri 
w^ord  Hellespont.    Its  composition  declares  it  to  be  th 
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sea  of  Helle.  Helle  wouW  bo  the  descriptive  name  of 
a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ilelli.  Nor  coiikl  any  tiling 
be  more  natural,  than  that  the  Strait  and  neighbouring 
water  should  take  its  appellation  from  the  tribe  of 
Ilelli,  or  even  from  a  person  of  that  tribe,  when  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  made  the  passage  in 
the  course  of  their  migration  westward. 

In  later  times,  the  name  Hellespont  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  narrow  strait  between  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora and  the  Arcliipelago.  In  Homer  it  bore  this 
sense,  at  least  oocasionally  or  inclusively,  because  he 
calls  it  ayd^pooq  *".  At  other  times  he  calls  it  TrXarif, 
and  the  commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
show  how  a  narrow  strait  could  be  a  broad  one,  while 
the  interpretation  mil  has  also  been  suggested  for  the 
epithet.  It  is  just  ix>ssible,  that  this  adjective  might 
apply  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Hellespont, 
and  might  describe  it  as  broad,  in  comparison  with  the 
bay  in  which  lay  the  Greek  ships;  but  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  construe  it  more  freely,  and  to  understand 
by  it  the  broad  Mellespout,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow 
^lellespont;  that  is,  the  open  sea,  in  opposition  to  the 
dya(}fiooii,  which  signifies  the  Strait.  The  expression 
irXaTt^f ' E\X>;<Txon-o5  is  used  but  thrice;  once' for  the 
water  near  the  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  Achilles, 
which  we  know  was  by  the  open  sea*,  and  twice"  with 
reference  to  the  sepulchral  mounds  which  were  to  be 
erected  there,  and  for  which  the  most  conspicuous  spot 
would  of  course  be  chos^en.  What  irXarv^  suggests, 
another  epithet,  d-Ktlpmv^,  surely  requires :  for  it  is  in- 
credible that  this  word  should  be  applied  to  the  mere 
Strait.     And  in  truth,  independently  of  epithets,  it  is 

^  ll.i.i5o. 
«  11.  audv  545- 
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demonstrable  that  the  word  in  Homer  sometimes 
means,  not  the  strait,  but  the  Archipelago.  For  Achilles, 
aDnouncino:  his  intention  to  sail  home,  savs  he  will  be 
seen  passing  ^EXXfJo-Troi^of  eir*  ix^vocvraT,  over  tlie  Hel- 
lespont, which,  ha^ing  his  vessels  already  at  the  mouth 
of  it,  he  clearly  could  not  do  if  it  meant  the  strait  only. 
And,  in  truth,  the  etymology  of  the  word  speaks  for 
itself:  the  Greeks  never  would  have  given  the  name 
TToWof  at  all  to  a  narrow  strip  of  water.  The  con- 
nection, which  was  thus  established  between  this 
quarter  and  Greece  through  the  medium  of  the 
name  Helle,  was  recognised  by  the  later  Greeks :  but 
they  naturally  altered  its  form,  by  keeping  to  their 
own  country  the  honours  of  the  fountain-head,  white 
they  made  the  eastward  traces  of  the  name  to  be 
secondary  and  derivative.  In  ApoUonius,  Phryxns  and 
Helle  are  the  children  of  Athamas,  and  grandchildren 
of  iEolus :  and  they  are  carried  from  Thessaly  on  the 
back  of  a  ram  to  the  Troic  sea,  where  she  is  dropped, 
and  gives  her  name  to  it.  This  tradition  is  summed  up 
in  the  argument  to  the  Argonautica,  and  exhibits  the 
belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  relationship  of  the 
countries. 

All  this  marks  the  Helli  not  only  as  a  people  who 
had  crossed  the  straits,  but  as  one  which  had  left  \Va 
name  associated  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  .£gean, 
and  moreover  upon  the  country  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
the  straits,  up  to  the  river  Selleeis ;  a  stream  which  we 
see  must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Troy,  because  all  the  rivers  that  descended  from  Mount 
Ida  were  employed  in  clearing  away  the  Greek  earth- 
works, and  this  one  is  not  among  them*. 


I  B.  IX.  360. 
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We  find  an  insulated  yet  remarkable  note  of  kin 
between  the  Dardan  house  and  the  Greeks  in  the  ease 
of  Echepolus.  He  was  a  sou  of  Auchises,  and  he  re- 
sided in  Sicyon,  He  was  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  apparently  he  had  also  the  fine  breed  of  horses 
which  was  in  his  family  :  for  he  presented  Agamenmoti 
.with  the  mare  A?0»?*,  as  a  eonsideration  fur  not  being 
required  to  follow  him  against  Troy. 

Now  there  was  evidently  at  this  time  no  commercial 
class  formed  in  Greece,  Echepolus  must  therefore  have 
bad  a  territorial  fortune.  To  find  a  wealthy  member  of 
the  Dardan  house  domesticated  in  Greece,  and  peace- 
fully remaining  there  during  the  expedition,  must  excite 
some  surprise.  It  seems  to  supply  a  new  and  strong 
presumption  of  the  Hellic  origin  of  the  royal  families 
of  Troas,  The  name  too,  and  the  gift  of  a  horse,  are 
in  remarkable  confomiity  with  the  borse-rearing  and 
horse-breaking  pursuits  of  the  highest  Trojans. 

We  have  already  seen  stray  signs  of  the  Pela'^gic 
affinities  between  the  two  contending  parties :  but  it 
would  now  appear,  that  there  were  affinities  in  the  Hellic 
line  also  :  and  if  so,  then  this  institution  of  chieftaincy, 
standing  above  merely  political  supremacy,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase  uva^  av&pmi^,  may  probably  have 
subsisted  among  Trcjjans  as  well  as  Greeks. 

The  less  warlike  character  of  the  Trojans,  their  more 
oriental  manners,  and  their  less  multiform  and  imagina- 
tive religion,  all  point  to  considerable  diflerences  in  the 
composition  of  the  peo|de.  The  Polasgic  ingredient 
was  probably  stronger  in  Troy :  it  appears  to  have  had 
more  influence  over  religion,  manners,  and  institutions. 
Bat  the  circumstances  mentioned  above  are  tokens  of  an 
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infusion  of  Ilellic  blood  in  tlie  populations  thatiubabited 
Troas.  Now  this  was  nowhere  so  likely  to  be  found  as 
in  the  royal  family ;  for  we  see  the  governing  faculty 
everywhere  accompanying  the  Hellic  tribes  throogh 
Greece,  and  asserting  itself  both  by  the  acquisition  of 
political  power,  and  by  the  energetic  use  of  it.  Every- 
where it  rises,  by  a  natural  buoyancy,  to  the  summit  of 
society;  and  gives  their  first  vent,  in  miniature,  to  those 
energies,  which  were  afterwards  to  defy,  or  even  to 
subdue  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  Hellic  families  alone  that  we  find  the  ava^  aripi» 
among  the  Greeks,  we  need  not  proceed  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  possibility  that  it  might  also  have  been  a  P^ 
lasgic  institution,  and  that  its  non-appearance,  in  con- 
nection with  their  name,  might  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  simply  by  their  loss  of  political  power.  Wc  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  Pelasgi  and  Ilelli  to  have 
been  families  of  mankind  whose  characters  were  in  ra- 
dical and  absolute  opposition  to  one  another:  tbe  com- 
pleteness of  their  fusion  after  a  short  period  seems  to 
prove,  that,  though  with  a  different  distribution  of  cap 
pacities  and  tendencies,  they  must  have  had  many  and 
important  points  of  contact. 


TV.  Cme  of  Angeins, 

Let  us  take  next  the  case  of  Augeias. 
He  appears  in  three  passages  of  the  Iliad, 
I.  The  Epeans,  who  inliabited  Ells,  with  Boapra^iuiD 
and  other  towns  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
lying  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  PeloponnesuJt 
sent  to  the  Trojan  war  forty  ships,  in  four  divisioD8, 
under  four  separate  leaders,  and  without  any  head  over 
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the  whole  coiitiogent*  The  fourth  named  of  these  is 
Polyxeiinis,  son  of  Agastheiies,  himself  a  lord  (otFaf), 
and  the  soo  of  Angelas. 

2.  In  the  Eleventh  Book,  Nestor  gives  the  curious 
history  of  the  war  of  his  boyhood  or  earliest  youth,  be- 
tween the  Elians  (v.  671),  called  also  Epcans  (688), 
and  the  Pylians. 

Neleiis  had  sent  to  Elis  a  chariot  with  four  horses 
to  contmid  in  the  games,  of  which  a  tripod  was  the 
prize.    The  horses  were  detained  by  Augeias  (v.  701)- 
row  5*  av&i.  &va(  &vhpmv  AvyiCas 

Nestor  and  the  Pylians  invaded  Elis  in  return,  and 
brought  oft'  an  immense  booty.  The  Elians  then  took 
arms  and  besieged  Thryoessa  (in  the  Catalogue  Thryon), 
the  border  city  of  Pylos,  at  tlie  ford  of  the  Alpheus. 
Minerva  brought  the  tidings  to  Pylos.  The  Pyliao 
forces  spent  one  night  on  the  boundary  river  Minyeius, 
and  marched  to  the  Alpheus,  beside  which  they  spent 
a  second  night. 

3.  In  the  morning  the  battle  was  fought :  the  Epe- 
uns  were  defeated,  and  driven  all  the  way  to  Boupra- 
sium  and  the  Olenian  rock,  upon  the  sea  shore,  in  the 
western  part  of  what  was  afterwards  Acha'a.  There 
Pallas  turned  them  back*  The  Pylians,  who  returned 
home,  are  called  Achaeans**, 

Nestor  in  tlie  first  figlit  had  slain  a  warrior  named 
MoJXioff.  lie  was  the  son-in-law  of  Augeias,  married 
to  his  eldest  daughter  Agamede,  who  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  drugs  (v,  741) ; 

Tf  toaa  tpapfiaKa  ifftiy,  Saa  Tp4<fKi  tvptla  x$<aif. 

K.  O.  MiUler  (Orchomenus,  p.  355)  infers  from  the 
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Catalogue,  that  Augeias  was  lord  only  of  a  fourth  jwut 
of  Eiis.  But  this  assumption  seems  quite  gratuitous  in 
connection  with  tlie  |>assage  in  the  Catalogue^  ami 
utterly  in  contradiction  to  the  tenour  of  the  bistoiy  of 
tlie  Pylian  raid  in  B.  xi.  On  the  contrary,  I  infer  wjtli 
considerable  confidence,  from  the  acephalous  state  of 
tlie  Elian  division  of  the  army*  in  which  it  diflfers  from 
the  other  divisions,  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  to 
that  state  since  the  time  of  Augeias;  and  if  so,  then 
indirectly  the  Catalogue  confirms  the  Elian  monarcbf 
described  in  the  Eleventh  Book. 

Thus  then  we  find  this  ava^  avSpwif,  Augeias»  lord  of 
Elis  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  it 
neighbour  to  Aclurans,  whom  we  have  already  traced 
in  Hellas  :  an*!  he  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  national  origin  with  them,  because  they  sent 
their  chariots  to  run  races  at  his  games.  Again,  the 
fact  of  his  holding  these  games  at  all  *'vnd  at  a  place 
which  subserjuently  contended  for  and  obtained  ihe 
superintendence  of  the  great  national  assemblages  cele- 
brated at  Olyrapia,  testifies  to  his  known  connection 
with  tlie  cradle  of  the  race  whose  custom  it  was  to 
celebrate  them ;  because  these  festivities  had  a  reli- 
gious and  national  character,  and  as  such  could  oot 
but  have  depended  very  greatly  upon  traditionary  title. 
This  race  we  have  previously  found  to  be  the  Uellenic 
race, 

We  may  however  find  other  indications  of  the  de- 
scent of  Augeias  from  a  ruling  Hellenic  family^  in 
local  and  personal  notices  which  connect  Elis,  his  own 
territory,  with  the  north,  and  with  Thessaly  in  par- 
ticular. 

For  examjile :  it  was  at  the  Alpheus  in  Elis  that 
Thamyris  suHered  his  calamity  :  and  he  was  coming  at 
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the  time  from  (Echalia^,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Peneu8,  a  part  of  the  Ilomerio  Tbeeeaty  or  Hellas 
proper.  (II.  ii.  730.) 

The  name  B^jy^,  too,  which  is  applied  to  liim,  never 
seems  to  have  spread  farther  southwards  than  the  hills 
about  Thessaly. 

Further,  he  was  coming  from  Eurytus  of  (Eclialia, 
who  is  again  named  as  the  lord,  apparently,  of  that 
dty,  hi  ii.  730.  But  the  name  Eurytus  was  one  current 
among  the  descendants  of  Actor*^,  for  a  descendant  of 
Actor  who  bore  it  is  named  in  the  Catalogue  a  little 
below:  and  this  latter  Eurytus  was  an  Epean  chief: 
and  the  descendants  of  Actor  are  found  in  the  Epean 
or  Elian  army  of  the  Eleventh  Book*  (xi.  709,  739.) 

Again,  they  are  found  in  Thessaly  or  Phthiotis,  for 
when  Mercury  had  deflowered  Polymele,  the  daughter 
of  Phylas  a  Thessalian,  Echecles,  a  descendant  of 
Actor,  married  her;  and  yet  again,  they  are  found 
neiir  Aspledon"^  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenos,  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Pbocis^. 

Again,  the  Pylian  anny  halted,  at  a  day*s  march 
from  the  Alpheus,  on  the  Minyeius,  a  river  evidently 
named  from  the  Minyae  of  Peloponnesus.  But  there 
was  a  Minya  also  in  Thessaly ^  of  which  the  site  was 
not  precisely  known  in  historic  times :  and  the  north- 
em  Orchomenos  was  called  Minveius^. 

There  is  no  part  of  Middle  or  of  Southern  Greece 
^hich  so  abounds  in  the  local  and  personal  notes  of 
connection  w*ith  Thessaly  and  the  North  as  Elis  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Some  indications  of  it  have  already 
been  given,  and  many  more  might  be  added.     As  for 
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example^  there  was  an  Enipeus^,  a  river  of  Elbi,  » 
tlit've  was  of  Pieria  and  of  Phthiotis,  Doris,  beneath 
(litn,  is  reflecttjd  or  prefi^red  in  tlie  Homeric  Dorium 
of  the  Pyliaii  territories :  the  Thessalian  Larissa  in  a 
Lurigsa,  and  a  river  Larissus,  of  Elis.  The  Thessahan 
name  (»lialia  is  repeated  in  the  district,  over  which 
Nestor  mied  at  the  epoch  (»f  the  Iroica  ;  and  there  is 
an  Arcadian  OrchonienoB  as  well  as  a  northern  one. 
Cjparmsus  in  EHs  corresponds,  again,  with  a  Cyparifisus 
in  !*hocis.  Some  otlier  more  donhtfnl  indications  may 
dose  the  list*  The  Parrhasie  of  Arcadia  may  be  from 
tlie  same  root  with  the  Fl ypao-oy*  of  the  dominions  of 
Protesilaus.  Perhaps  the  Thessalian  Helos  and  Pteleos 
may  be  akin  to  Alos  in  the  country  of  Peleus'^.  The 
resemblance  of  names  is  not  confined  to  the  extremities 
of  the  line»  but  is  scattered  along  the  path  of  migration 
from  north  to  south.     It  extends  also  to  Laconia. 

Nestnr  in  his  youth  is  pumraoned  all  the  way  from 
PySos  (rrfKodev),  to  %ht  with  Pirithous  and  others 
Thessaly;  (from  whence  Poly  pontes,  the  son  of  Pirithoi 
led  a  division  of  the  Greek  army,)  against  the  ^np^^ 

Thus  far  we  find  some  presumptions  as  to  the  de- 
scent of  Angelas,  as  to  his  connection  with  the  Hellic  in- 
stitution of  the  games,  and  as  to  the  relation  between 
Elis,  over  which  he  reigned,  and  the  Hoe  Dorthwards 
into  Tliessaly ;  all  tending,  together  with  the  evidently 
I  lellic  character  of  the  Ejieans,  to  shew  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  one  of  their  ruling  tribes. 

But  he  also  bears  a  distinct  local  mark,  the  natui^ 
of  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  investigate. 

The  chieftainship  of  Agamemnon  has  beeo  ti 
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and  ftlentified  bj  meaos  of  his  Achiean  eonnectioD, 
witlioiit  any  assistance  from  local  or  territorial  names 
connected  with  the  abode  of  his  family. 

In  such  a  case  as  hi^,  we  could  not  look  for  aid  of 
tliat  description :  for  his  house  had  only  been  possessed 
for  two  generations  of  their  dominions :  we  have  no  pre- 
cij^e  knowledge  before  that  time  of  the  place  of  their 
sojourn :  and  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was  in  a  ter- 
ritory, and  in  cities,  which  appear  to  have  been  already 
of  hifitoric  fame.  Tt  was  not  therefore  likely  that  their 
abodes  should  bear  names  such  as,  if  they  had  come  in 
the  characters  of  founders  and  not  of  inheritors,  they 
would  probably  have  affixed  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dardan  house,  we  have  found, 
among  other  indications  of  their  Hcllic  affinities,  the 
two  evidently  Ilellic  names  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
River  Selleeis, 

There  is  another  local  name  in  Homer  of  paramount 
importance  as  a  key  to  the  question  respecting  the 
ruling  Keltic  tribes,  the  name  of  Ejdiyre  ('Ei<^vp^), 

Let  us  endeavour  to  collect  the  scattered  lights 
which  either  the  etymology,  or  the  use  and  associations 
of  the  term  in  Homer,  may  supply. 

And,  first,  we  may  notice  in  Homer  a  large  cluster 
of  names  which  are  found  running  over  Greece,  and 
which  are  evidently  in  etymological  association  with 
one  another:  I  will  bring  these  together,  Itefore  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  their  relation  to  the  name 
Ephyre. 

1*  ^api^^  II.  ii.582.     In  Laceda^moD. 

2.  <I>€/)ai,  IL  ii.  71 1.     In  Thes8aly» 

3.  4>*Jp»7,  II.  V.  543.     Between  Pylus  and  Sparta. 

4.  <^*/plt,  ILix.  151,293.  Od.iii.488.     The  same. 
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5.  <^€cii,  Od.  XV.  296*.  Otherwise  read  <f>e/oaJ,  and; 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  same  with  ^^^ai.  The 
site  is  on  the  sea,  between  Pylus  and  Sparta. 

6.  ^ela^  II.  vii.  135.     On  the  lardanus:  and  probabl; 
also  on  the  Arcadian  frontier  towards  Pylus  :  but, 
the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast™,  the  same  with  ^eru* 

Besides  these  names  of  places,  we  have  also, 

1 .  ^fipnriiSft^,  II.  ii.  763.  xxiii.  376,  the  name  of  Ei 
melus ;  who  was  the  son  of  Admetas,  the  lord  of 
in  II,  ii,  711. 

2.  *^e/j^9,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cretheus,  a  Th 
king,  Od.  xi.  259. 

3.  The  435^69,  termed  opia-Kteoi  in  11.  i.  268,  and  Xa^^- 
€i>T€g  ill  II.  ii,  743  ;  the  shaggy  mountaineers,  on  whom 
Pirithous  made  war,  when  he  was  attended  by  Nestor. 

With  respect  to  the  six  local  names,  and  the  t 
first  of  the  three  personal  names,  there  can  be  Ii 
doubt  of  their  identity  in  root.  It  is  directly  probabl 
from  the  text,  th^t^i'ipri  and  ^jjpai  were  the  same  pi 
The  name  of  Euraelus,  who  lives  at  ^€pa)^  and  who  i 
the  grandson  of  4>ep>;9,  yet  is  called  ^nf^frridStf^,  clearl 
establishes  the  etpnological  relationship.  This  the 
is,  again,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recognising  between 
^€pai  and  <I»6af,  Of  again  between  4>ecii  and  ^elai ;  and  it 
is  in  the  maimer  of  Homer  to  give  the  name  of  tU' 
same  country  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural, 
MvKtjifth  iLiv.  52,  and  MvKfiva),  ILii.  569.  ^a^f,  th< 
only  remaining  name,  gives  us  the  Doric  or  iEolic  a  fo 
f),  and  an  altered  form  of  declension.  This  however  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  manner  of  Homer,  %vho  not 
only  uses  Hi^fcXoTri;  and  n^^^cXoVffa, 'A^m'o^i;  and'Atrrv- 
oj(€ta,  lltjpeirj  (according  to  one  reading),  XL  ii.  766,  and 

<  Btrabo.  b.  viji.  p.  351. 

wi  Schol  II  \\l  135.   Od.  XV.  297.    Cnimer,  Oeogr.  Gr.  iiL  87. 
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Ihepiri^  Od.  V.  50,  but  '^pfxrj^  and  ^E/j/ne/a?",  ITaT/OOicXejyff 
and  riaT^oVXoj ;  and  for  towns,  the  Opvov  of  IL  ii,  591 
appears  again  as  G/iuoetrcra  in  IK  xi.  71 1. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tlie  instru- 
luent  of  language,  at  tlie  time  when  Homer  lived  was 
as  jet  in  a  highly  clastic  state :  it  was  in  the  state  as 
it  were  of  gristle;  it  had  not  yet  hardened  into  bone, 
nor  assumed  the  strict  conventional  forms  which  a  formed 
literature  requires.  And  for  the  same  reasons  tliat  it 
has  presented  variations  as  between  one  time  and  an- 
other, it  could  not  but  do  the  like  as  between  one 
place  and  another. 

The  very  same  causes  which  made  change  a  law  of 
Jarjguage  would  give  to  that  course  of  change  in  one 
place  a  greater,  and  in  another  a  less  velocity,  older 
forms  succumbing  at  a  given  time  in  one  place,  and 
yet  surviving  in  another.  Such  a  state  of  facts  around 
him  would  give  great  liberty  to  a  [>oet,  independently 
of  the  exigencies  of  his  verse  ;  wliich  appear  indeed  to 
have  caused  to  such  a  man,  and  with  such  a  language, 
little  difficulty* 

But  we  hardly  require  the  benefit  of  these  general  con- 
siderations to  cover  the  case  of  a  varying  declension  for 
the  name  of  a  town.  The  true  explanation  probably  is 
the  very  simple  one,  that  in  one  declension  it  has  been 
used  substantively,  and  in  the  other  adjectively.  And 
this  will  be  the  more  plain  if  we  consider  that  the 
name  of  the  town  would  usually  bo  the  representative 
of  an  idea,  either  in  conjunction  with  a  person,  or  di- 
rectly. Thus  Bpvov  is  a  rush^  and  6pi/oc!?  rushj/.  The 
town  BpK^ov  in  the  Catalogue  is  at  the  ford  of  the  AI- 
phcus,  and  in  IL  xi.  71  l  it  is  riC  Opvoetrtra  toX<c,  aiTrtla 
KoXwvti^  which  exhibits  to  us  the  adjective  use  in  an 
actual  example.     So  again  by  analogy  we  might  have 
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<bftpiq  from  <I>i7pa  or  *l>7p*7,  as  -jrarpif  from  irarpa^  araXxh 
from  a^K^»;. 

We  have  a  curious  extra-Homeric  remnant  of  geo- 
graphical evidence  with  respect  to  this  Pharis.  Pausa- 
nias"  relates  to  us,  that  the  place  where  it  was  reported 
to  have  stood  was  in  his  time  called  Alesiae,  and  that  near 
it  there  was  a  river  bearing  the  peculiar  name  of  Pbel- 
lias ;  which  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  as  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  Homeric  name  HeKXn^h,  This  con- 
nection of  Pharis  with  Selleeis  becomes  in  its  turn  an 
argument  for  relationship  between  Pharis  and  Ephjre, 
with  which  Selleeis  is  associated  in  the  places  where 
Homer  mentions  it  as  the  name  of  a  Greek  river. 

Nor  are  we  without  other  traces,  in  this  region,  of 
that  name  which  so  often  attends  upon  Epliyre :  for 
Laconia  had  for  its  key  on  the  north  the  town  of  Sel- 
lasia^  The  Upo<r€\t}vot  of  Arcadia  should  also  here  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Thus  then  we  appear  to  find  the  name  of  Ephyre  ae* 
cording  to  one  or  other  of  its  forms  in  Laconia,  in  Pylus, 
and  in  that  part  of  Thessaly  which  was  ruled  by  Adtoo- 
tus.  The  ruling  race  in  the  two  former  was  Achaean, 
and  therefore  ITellic,  Admetus  was  himself  an  at^ 
avSp^if,  and  his  HcIIic  origin  will  be  shown  presently. 
So  far,  therefore,  we  have  a  presumption  established  that 
the  name  of  Ephyre  signifies  some  peculiar  connectioi 
with  the  Helli. 

Etymologically  it  is  obvious  to  connect  these  wordi 
with  €pa  as  their  root,  and  to  suppose  that  they  ret 
the  prefix,  which   it  had  lost  in  the  common  Gi 
usage  even  before  the  days  of  Homer,  as  he  empio] 
epa^e  without  the  digamma :  and  which  prefix  we  fin< 
reproduced  in  the  Latin  terra, 

"  Piius.  Luc.  h.  Ill,  c.  XX.  5,3,  **  Cramer  ui  321, 
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Let  118  now  imss  on  to  tlie  ^^p^- 

The  <Iv]pe9  of  Homer  are,  like  the^EXXoi,  a  mountain 
people,  IL  i.  268,  rude  in  manners  (ii.  743),  and  aggres- 
sive upon  the  inhabUants  of  the  plains;  for  the  war  in 
which  Nestor  engaged  waa  evidently  retributive,  as  the 
expression  used  is  erio-aroP,  Pirithous  ^ paid  them  off;" 
and  he  was  sovereign  of  a  ]>art  of  the  [>laiii  country, 
called  Pelasgic  Argos,  Nor  doe«  any  adverse  presump 
tion  arise  from  our  finding  a  Hellic  tribe  (if  such  they 
were)  of  the  mountains,  making  war  on  tribes  of  simitar 
origin  in  the  plain  :  any  more  than  we  are  surprised  at 
war  between  the  Pylians  and  the  E|)eans,  both  appar- 
ently HcUic,  though  |jrobab]y  not  both  Achaean. 

It  mav  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  Dardans  of 
Homer  are  often  included  in  Trcijans;  as  well  as  often 
separately  designated  :  and  that  the  Cephalteuians  are 
also  apparently  included  among  his  ' KyaioL  Neither 
of  these  pairs  of  names  are  territorial :  while  in  each 
pair  one  probably  indicates  a  subdivision  of  the  other. 

The  'I>i7pf9  thus  resembling  the*EX\o<,  we  arc  led  by 
their  designation  to  another  link  between  the  name  of 
*i}pa*  with  its  cognates  and  the  Ilellie  race.  It  seems 
thus  far  as  if  ^npm  were  the  aj)propriate  name  of  a 
settlement  formed  by  4>r/^e9. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  may  now  observe  the 
relation  of  the  word  4»jjp, 

I,  To  the  Greek  €p«,  which  evidently,  from  its  pass* 
ing  into  the  Latin  icrra^  had  at  one  time  a  Greek 
prefix.  With  this  we  may  probably  associate  the  Greek 
iap^  and  the  Latin  m)\ 

a.  To  the  Greek  OJp,  a  wild  beast. 

3.  To  the  Latiny^rff,  with  the  same  meaning. 

4.  To  the  Latin  i^na^  meaning  tlie  earth, 
p  IL  11.7  43. 
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5.  To  the  Italian  terra^  the  old  classical  name,  in  that 
beautiful  tongue,  not  for  a  district,  but  for  an  inclosed, 
walled,  or  fortified  place.  This  word  seems  in  Italian 
to  be  rarely,  If  at  all,  used  for  a  district,  but  so  gene* 
rally  for  a  town,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  signi- 
fication was  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  Argos  in 
Greek,  from  the  tract  of  country  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. In  Italian  terra  seems  often  to  mean  idlm, 
often  humm,  very  rarely  ager^  constantly  oppidum  or 
castrum.  Thus  in  Dante  (Inferno,  C,  v.  97),  *  Siede 
la  terra,  dove  nata  fui.' 

This  being  so,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  while  the 
correlative  of  the  Greek  epa  became  in  Latin  terra^  so  as 
directly  to  signify  telliis  or  httmus,  that  of  the  Greek 
^tjpa  became  in  Italian  terra^  so  as  to  signify  a  \i^llecl 
J) lace  ;  or»  in  other  words*  that  the  original  word,  what* 
ever  it  was,  of  the  common  mother  language,  which  be- 
came 4*J7pu  in  Greek,  in  Italy  became  teiTa  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose.  The  exchange  of  6  for  i  we  see  in  rtrOijT 
becoming  tedis :  and  of  /  for  f(  =  <p)  in  Tpvydw  com- 
pared vfiihfmqes. 

This  sense  of  terra  seems  to  have  dropped  altogether 
out  of  the  Latin,  and  especially  Peiasgian,  branch  of 
the  old  Italian  tongue - 

The  relation  between  ^hp  and  QSjpf  the  one  applica- 
ble to  men,  and  the  other  to  wild  beasts,  apjiears  evi- 
dently to  throw  us  back  upon  that  which  the  mountatn 
tribes  of  men  had  in  common  with  animals,  namely,  a 
wild  and  savage  life,  and  the  free  possession  of  the 
earth.  Thus  the  two  stand  in  a  common  and  near 
relation  to  the  word  epa,  the  earth,  and  they  seem  to 
have  fp  or  ijp  for  their  common  root. 

Before  passing  on  to  'E(^ti^»?,  I  would  remark  that  in 
this  instance  again  we  seem  to  derive  light  from  Ho- 
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nier's  unequalled  point  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
epithets.  His  4>?pec  appear  to  be  in  fact  the  rude  and 
uncombed  mountaineers,  who  also  have  the  name  of 
*^XXo4  in  the  same  or  other  tribes.  These  ^ijpe^  are 
\aj(j/9}iyT€^f  shaggy.  They  come  down  to  the  plains,  and 
acquire  settled  and  civilised  habits :  from  <l>i}^€9  they 
are  become  'A^ato),  but  their  long  hair  has  not  left 
them,  and  from  Xa-^vtievretj  they  are  now  KapffKo^otovre^, 
Now  we  find  the  word  'K(pifrj  used  many  times  in 
Homer:  and  once  we  have  the  namo''E<^t/^oi,  applied 
to  a  people  apparently  Thessalian,  on  whom  Mars% 
with  his  son  ^6fio^^  makes  war  from  out  of  Thrace, 

Can  we  then  presume  an  etymological  connection 
between  the  word  *E<^i'^^,  and  that  group  of  words 
which  wo  have  been  discussing,  and  which  we  have 
found  to  sliow  marks  of  connection  with  the  Helli  ? 

For  if  BOt  then  we  shall  be  supported  by  various 
other  reasons,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  connect  the  word 
Ephyre  with  the  Hellic  races  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

What  we  have  here  to  consider  is, 
I.  The  prefix  c. 
z.  The  cliange  of  c  or  >?  for  v. 
Dr,  Donaldson  Mias  given  a  list  of  Greek  words  which 
have,  as  jjrefixes  unconnected  with  the  root,  sometimes 
the  letter  u,  sometimes  f,  sometimes  o. 
^m       Sudi  in  the  second  class  are 
^^^         €-^p£(/>it>,  whence  roof, 
^^^^        e-Xcu^c^off  whence  liber. 
^HH        f'pvOpog,  whence  ruber,  rufus. 
^^^^        €-peTM09,  whence  reraus. 

^       This  point  being  disposed  of,  how  are  we  to  account 
f^r^r  finding  <f>vpti^  instead  of  iptpn  or  (pnpn  ? 


^ 
¥ 
^ 


^  H  xiii.  30 1 


'  New  Cratylua  ill  i.  p.  181,  J86. 
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Can  it  be  because*  in  cases  of  Greek  svllabic  aug- 
ment, there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  reduplication,  as  io 
iriToWw  fur  axaxaXXw?  lu  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cases  given  in  Dr.  Donaldson's  table  is  the  vowel 
prefix  the  same  with  the  vowel  following". 

Can  it  be  from  that  tendency  of  what  we  call  eonj- 
prchensively  the  digamma  to  lapse  into  the  v,  which 
Ileyne  has  observed*? 

Or,  shall  we  found  it  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Bopp*,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  that  the  a  hafi& 
tendency  to  weaken  itself  into  t/,  and  that  liquids  having 
a  preference  for  that  latter  vowel,  influence  the  gene- 
ration of  it?  the  conditions  of  intercliange  between  o 
and  V  restinnr*  as  he  says,  upon  the  laws  of  gravity  or 
vocal  equilibrium. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  original  vowel  of  Hue 
root  may,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  a  wbich  we  find 
in  (jyaptg* 

It  is  not  only  a  that  we  may  find  supplanted  by  p. 
The  €  suffers  the  same  fate  in  tlie  Italian  Sicu/iis,  which 
appears  as  the  n^presentative  of  the  Greek  ZiWXoc. 
Again  we  have,  iu  the  Latin,  the  kindred  words  ftim 
tindfera.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  dealing  thus  scrupu- 
lously with  the  variation  from  e  to  y,as  if  capable  of  af- 
fecting vitally  the  question  of  identity  in  the  root  For 
in  examining  another  root  (that  of  K€(f>a\pt)*  we  have 
seen  that  its  derivatives  appear  to  include  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  vowels  of  the  alphabet. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  not  unsafe,  without  pre- 
tending  to  any  authoritative   solution  of  a   question 
fitted  for  philoUjgical  scholars,  among  whom  I  ca- 
pretend  to  rank,  to  suppose  that  'Etpuptj  and  ^tfpal  i.,^; 

•  Heyne  Exc.  iii.  ad  Horn,  II,  xix.  vol,  \ii.  p.  770. 
t  Comp.  Gram.  sect.  490. 


Its  probable  n{^niJication. 
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be  drawn  etymological ly  from  the  same  root.  If  so,  tliat 
root  will  be  probably  the  same  with  that  of  ejoa,  and  of 
ipnpt  of  which  we  have  ascertained  that  it  is  related  to 
the  Ilellic  races :  and  upon  these  suppositious  we  may 
already  be  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  conclude,  but  to 
suspect  that  'Etpvprt  and  ^cpm  may  properly  denote, 
and  may  be  the  original  and  proper  Hellic  uame  for 
the  ierre  (Ital.),  or  walled  places,  founded  by  the 
Hellic  races;  na^Apyov  signifies  the  open  districts  in 
which  the  Pelasgians  were  given  to  settling  K(t>/j.tjSiHfy  for 
agricultural  purposes* 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Pelasgiau  settlements 
contained  no  aggregations  of  houses,  or  that  the  Ilellic 
were  not  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  Pelasgians  apparently  built 
their  Larissas  for  defence,  so  we  seem  to  have  indica- 
tions connecting  the  name  E[>hyre  with  a  fertile  soil 
When  Homer  represents  the  "Et/K^po*  as  objects  of  in- 
vasion by  Mars  from  Thrace,  he  [irobably  means  by  the 
Dame  the  inhabitants  of  a  settk'd  country  in  the  plains, 
on  whom  predatory  incursions  were  made  by  the  Thra- 
cian  high  landers.  So  that  if  we  shall  succeed  in  shew- 
ing a  special  connection  between  the  local  name  Ephyre 
and  the  Hellic  tribes,  we  may,  by  the  reflected  light  of 
that  conclusion,  even  venture  to  understand  the  word 
Ephyri  as  meaning  Helli,  who  had  come  down  into  the 
low  country,  made  settlements,  and  acquired  something 
at  least  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

Nor  are  we  without  further  Homeric  evidence  to 
the  eflect  that,  wherever  an  Epliyre  is  found,  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  rich  pasture  and  cultivable 
laud,  so  that  the  name  is  well  adapted  to  mark  thoso 
spots  which  a  conquering  race  would  be  apt  to  choose 
for  its  abodes. 

Ll 
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For  example,  Elis  has  its  Ephyre  :  and  from  tlie  fact 
that  Elis  was  the  scene  of  the  national  chariot-racci, 
we  might  at  once  conclude  that  it  was  famous  for  lis 
horses,  and  if  so,  that  it  abounded  in  good  soil  and 
pasture,  and  in  open  country.  Wherever  in  ffomer 
we  find  the  horse  conspicuous,  we  find  also  good  lauds 
and  opulence,  whether  it  be  in  Troas,  in  the  Thrace 
called  e/>ij8wXa^",  in  Thessaly,  or  in  Elis.  For  Homer 
gives  us,  as  to  the  last,  direct  evidence  of  the  fact>  by 
bis  epithets  ayw^opoy^  open*  and  lirTroffoTo^^  horse-'itas- 
tnring^.  Elis,  in  fact,  was  most  ]>robably  for  PelopOQ^ 
nesus  what  Boeotia  was  for  Middle  Greece:  the  first 
halting  place,  from  its  fertile  soil,  of  those  who  entered 
the  region  ;  the  scene,  accordingly,  of  rapid  succeiifiona, 
and  therefore  frequent  revolutions,  but  also  the  place 
bearing  the  strongest  marks,  through  nomenclature^  of 
the  country  from  which  the  new-comers  had  proceeded. 

Again,  the  Ephyre  of  the  Odyssey  is  expressly  called 
(Od.  ii.328),  TTietpai'  apoupav.  And  when  Hercules  took 
Astyoehe  from  Ephyre  (Il.ii.659),  after  despoiling  that 
with  many  other  cities,  we  may  clearly  infer,  that  they 
were  rich,  and  not  poor  places  which  he  plundered,  ther*- 
fore  that  this  Ephyre  also  was  rich,  and  if  so,  ricli  in  itM 
soil,  the  only  wealth,  for  regions,  then  known  to  Greece. 
Again,  the  Ephyro  of  Sisyphus  (II,  vi.  152)  became 
Corinth,  and  Corinth  was  even  in  Homer's  time  called 
mpveio^.  This  epithet  is  referred  by  some  to  its  fa- 
vourable position  for  commerce.  But  such  an  explaoft- 
tiou  is  wbolly  unsuited  to  the  age  of  Homer,  For  the 
commercial  prominence  of  t^orinth  belongs  to  a  later 
period ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  support  the  idea,  that 
commerciail  opulence  existed  in  Greece  at  this  period 

»  Se<5  B.  xi.  232.  XX.  485.  compared  with  x-  436,  S45-7. 
»  .Od.  iv.  635;  ami  xxi.  347. 
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at  all.     The  natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  of  the  plain   between  the  rock  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon.     This  Beems  to  have  become,  in 
after-time,  the  subject  of  a  proverb.  Hence  the  ^i/o-aao- 
Xoyoi  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes  says  (Av,  968), 
oAA'  oTav  olKJiffu^o'i  kvKoi  itoKiaC  re  HOptitfai 
iv  TavTt^  TO  ficraf  V  KopiifOov  kvu  Xtinwroff. 
In  the  same  sense  as  where  Shakespeare  saya, 
When  Birnain  wood  shall  movo  to  Dunsinane* 

The  Scholiast  gives  two  explanations,  of  which  the 
best  is  €lj<popo9  yitf>  nurvj  ^  X*^P"" 

Again,  it  is  certainly  contimiatory  of  the  supposition 
tliat  ^K<pvptj  was  the  name  of  the  primitive  Ilellic,  as 
^'Apyof  Mas  of  the  Pelasgic  settlement,  when  we  find 
that  the  first,  though  clearly  meaning  a  settled  place, 
has  etymologically  no  reference  to  agricultural  labour, 
while  the  second  is  entirely  based  upon  that  idea; 
since  these  significations  of  the  word  chosen  to  denote 
settlement,  in  the  two  cases  agree,  in  their  reciprocal 
difference,  with  the  different  specific  character  of  the 
Hellic  and  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  former  emerging  from 
the  mountains,  predatory  and  poor,  ardent,  bold,  and 
enterprising ;  the  latter  peaceful  in  their  habits^  and 
looking  to  nothing  beyond  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soiL 

So  much  for  the  root  of  Ephyre  and  Pherje,  and  for 
the  relation  between  the  two. 

Now  the  Homeric  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of 
these  names  is  exactly  such  as  most  effectually  esta- 
blishes the  connection  between  them  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Thessaly  with  the  HelLic  races  on  the  other. 

First  as  to  Ephyre. 

I.  Five  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  Sisyphus^ 
a  son  or  descendant  of  iEolus,  was  settled,  apparently  as 
a  subordinate  prince  or  lord,  in  an  Ephyre,  which  was 

L  1  a 
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near  the  territory  of  Proetus,  and  wa8  situated  pLi%« 
"Apyco^  tTTTTofioToio.  Belleiophou,  the  grandson  of  SisT^ 
phus,  was  driven  out  by  Proetus,  king  of  tlie  Argives; 
and  was  a  ^elvov  of  CEneus,  the  ancestor  of  Diomed, 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  tradition  that 
attached  the  name  of  Ephyre  to  the  site  of  Corinth, 
leave  no  doubt  that  Homer  means  to  place  Sisyphus  in 
wliat  was  afterwards  Corinth  *\  There  was  no  other 
known  Ephyre  in  a  nook  of  "A^'yo?,  or  wliat  may  be 
termed  within  reach  of  Proetus  and  of  CEneus:  whereas 
this  Ephyre  lay  upon  the  pass  that  communicated  with 
the  North  from  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  line  of  Sisyphus  had  been  displaced  in  the 
person  of  Bellerophon,  two  generations  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Together  with  this  line  the  old  name  of 
Ephyre  had  disappeared:  we  liear  of  it  in  the  Iliad 
only  as  Corinth,  and  na  part  of  the  Mycenian  domf* 
nions.  Now  tradition  connects  the  ^rEoHd  title  parti- 
cularly with  Thessaly,  the  yEolids  always  having  been 
recognised  as  one  of  tlie  great  primitive  Greek  races. 
And  Homer  gives  us  /Eolids  in  Thessaly*  as  well  as  iu 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  time  of  Sisyphus  then  we  see 
this  i^i^olid  name,  which  is  Eteo-Hellenic,  conjoined 
with  the  local  name  Ephyre  :  at  the  epoch  of  the  Tro^^— 
jan  war,  both  have  disappeared  from  the  spot.  ^| 

The  traditional  name  Ephyre  remained^  indeed,  it: 
many  parts  of  Greece  down  to  later  times.  Strabo 
(p.  338)  reckons  one  in  Elis,  one  in  Thesprotia,  and 
one  in  Thessaly,  besides  Corinth ;  and  also  five  Ktcfjuu 
of  the  name.  But  even  in  Homer's  time,  either  these 
settlements  had  decayed,  or  else,  which  is  more  likely, 
the  particular  form  'Kcpup>f  had  never  acquired  tlie  pre- 

^  Compare  Propcrtius,  b.  ii.  El 
EphyretF  Lnidon  VE(ha, 
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CISC  force  of  a  proper  name,  but  remained  ratlicr  in  the 
category  of  a  descriptive  word :  for  otlier^Tise  it  coukl 
hardly  have  happened,  but  that  one  or  other  of  the 
Ephyres  must  have  been  named  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Homer.  If  a  descriptive  word,  it  was  in  all  likelihood 
simply  descriptive  of  primitive  settlement  for  the  Hellic 
race.  Probably  these  'Kfpvpm  were  rude  and  ^mall ;  and 
were,  properly  speaking,  collections  of  *a  few  buildings, 
rather  than  cities  regiilarly  formed. 

2*  That  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Iliad  has  already 
been  mentioned,  which  places  this  name  in  the  Nortli. 
The  Poet  says,  speaking  of  Mars  and  his  son  ^ofio^^ 

t)k  /utrrcl  <l>A^yvas  yiiyakrJTopai^* 

Two  circumstances  warrant  our  placing  these  "E^u^oi 
in  Thessaly :  the  first,  that  the  name  of  Thrace  does 
not  extend  farther  southward  :  and  the  second,  that 
H  bere  is  the  only  known  seat  of  the  Phlegy<e. 
B  3*  It  may  be  convenient  next  to  take  the  Ephyre, 
I  which  is  mentioned  t\iice  in  the  Odyssey. 
H  In  the  first  of  these  passages  Pallas,  in  the  character 
^  of  Mentes,  Lord  of  the  Ta[)hians,  remembers  Ulysses  in 
I  the  days  when  he  undertook  other  journeys  before  his 
H    Trojan  one:  remembers  him, 

^H  i[  *K(jrvpTi9  &vCovTa  i:ap*  ''lAov  Mtpfifpt^ao. 

^^^^B         <P^pfJLaKOif  iivbpoifiovov  bt(ijpL€VOiy, 

And  again,  when  the  Suitors  apprehend  that  Telema- 
chus  meditates  mischief,  they  ask  whether  he  will 
bring  allies  from  Fylus,  or  even  from  Sparta  (which 
was  more  remote). 

ij  TLvas  ix  Hvkov  &{€L  if^vropa^  jjfia&ofirro^ 
TJ  5yt  Koi  X-ndpTTfOfv^  i-nti  itJ  Jrtp  lerm  aivt^t* 
?}€  Kal  f(f  '£i^t/pT}i'  i04Ku,  irUipav  &povpav' 
ik$€iv^  ^<t>p  (tfBtp  &vfAO<f>$upa  4>Ap^xaK  ivtUii^, 
«  Ver*  301.  T  Od  1. 159.  «  Od.  ii  326* 
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For  several  reasons  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Epbyro  here  meant  was  in  Elis^  and  was  therefore  the 
Ephyre  of  Augeias. 

1.  Geographically  it  would  appear  likely  to  be  in  the 
Peloponuesua.     Telemaclius  was  little  likely  to  mak^ 
any  more  extended  voyage.     The    intercourse  of  hi 
family  was  generally  with  the  lasian  Argos,  or  Western 
Peloponnesus.     Hence  it  is  said  of  Penelope*,  'Could 
all   the  Aeha^ans   of  lasiau   Argos   see    thee/     And 
hence,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Odyssey*',  the  enemies 
Ulysses  anticipate  that,  unless  prevented  by  them.  In 
will  resort  either  to  Pylus  or  to  Elis,  where  are  i\\ 
Epeans,  for  assistance.     Hence,  again,  it  18  that,  in  thi 
Second  Odyssey,  we  find  Ephyre  joined  with  Pylus  an< 
Sparta  (which  last  is  mentioned  as  an  extreme  point,  i^ 
oy€  KOLi  ILirapTtiOev,)  as  the  quarters  to  which  he  raigh( 
repair  for  aid.     The  names  of  Elis  and  the  Epeans  do 
not  appear  :  and  this  of  itself  amonnts  nearly  to  a  d< 
moustration  that  Ephyre  not  only  lay  in,  but  actuall] 
stands  in  lieu  of,  Elis  in  this  place. 

We  may  however  note  one  or  two  secondary  poiutd. 

2.  Corinth  had  now  lost  the  name  of  Ephyre,  that 
is  to  say,  a  new  name  had  overshadowed  the  old  one* 
But  this  Ephyre,  if  not  Corinth,  could  only  be  the 
Ephyre* 

3.  Post-Homeric  tradition  places  an  Ephyre  in  Elii 
We  have  already  seen  that  Augeias  was  lord  of  Elii 

that  he  ruled  over  an  Hellenic  race,  that  he  is  an  A 
avSpwv :  was  this  Ephyre  the  seat  of  his  empire  ? 

Even  from  the  bare  fact  of  being  in  Elis,  it  staoi 
in  significant  connection  with  Augeias :  but  more  esp 
cially,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  connect  the  peculij 
knowledge  of  drugs,  preserved  at  the  Ephyre  to  whicl 
Ulysses  repaired,  with  the  former  fame  of  Agamedc 


•  Od.  xviii.  245, 


*»  Od.  xxiv.  430. 
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the  daughter  of  Augeias  (II.  xi.  740),  from  whom  it 
had,  ill  all  probabih'ty,  been  hauded  down  to  the  next 
following  generation. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  place  had  II us,  the  son  of 
Mermerus*^,  in  an  Ephjre,  where  Augeias  had  been  king 
or  lord  ?  We  can  give  at  least  this  negative  answer : 
the  Catalogue  shews  that  Elis,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war>  was  no  longer  patriarchal ly  ruled  ;  for  the 
Epeaus  had  four  coordioate  leaders  ;  of  whom  tlie 
gniudson  of  Augeias  was  but  one.  Therefore  an  Ilus 
may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Ulysses  possessed  of  the 
place,  which  belonged  to  Augeias  in  Nestor*s  boyhood  : 
and  we  may  observe,  that  no  Epeau  or  Elian  chief,  con- 
temporary with  the  Troica^  appears  in  Homer  under  the 
title  of  avQ^  (ipSpm, 

Upon  combining  all  these  circumstances,  we  appear 
to  have  the  strongest  warrant  for  believing  that  Au- 
geias was  lord  of  Ejthyre ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  ruling  families  which  derived  themselves  by  a 
known  and  recorded  lineage  from  Hellas  and  a  Hellic 
tribe;  and  consecjuently  that  tlie  archaic  title  of  am^dv- 
ipw¥  was  applied  to  him,  not  casually,  but  with  a  defi- 
nite meaniug,  and  in  conformity  to  an  established  rule. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  will,  after  what  has 
been  said,  serve  to  indicate  the  chief  presumptive 
grounds  of  the  title  of  Augeias  to  ava^  dvSpm, 

1.  Augeias  is  connected  with  the  (papfxaxa^  L.  xi. 
739—41. 

2.  The  (papfjLOKa  with  Ephyre,  Od.  i.  259. 

3.  Ephyre  with  Sisyphus,  II.  vi.  152,  3, 

4.  Sisyphus  is  the  son  of  iEolus,  II  vi,  154. 
,5,  Jilolus  is  Eteo-Hellenic,  as  the  common  ancestor 


c  Oa.  i.  251, 
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of  several  of  tlie  great  Greek  bouses,  and  the  lineal  an- 
cestor of  at  least  one  ava]^  dpSpoiv^, 

6.  JEolus  is  also  of  divine  descent,  for  his  descendant 
Belleroiilion  is  Beov  yovo^y  IK  vi.  191. 

7.  Tlmt  is  to  say,  he  is  a  son  of  Jupiter;  for  Oco^  eom- 
monly  means  Jupiter,  when  there  is  no  particular  refer- 
ence to  any  other  deity  in  the  context,  and  when  a 
personal  act  or  attribute  is  described. 

The  extra-Homeric  tradition  entirely  supports  this 
belief,  for  it  makes  Augeias  the  son  of  Salmoneus^  aoil^J 
Sa!nioneus  the  son  of  ^'Eolus.  ^B 

And  now,  after  we  have  considered  so  fully  the  term 
^E(puptj  and  its  kindred  words,  we  shall  do  well  to 
notice  that  at  least  the  dominions  of  Agameranon  are 
not  void  of  some  relation  to  this  family  of  names; 
inasmuch  as  4^Cipt^,  in  the  Catalogue^  is  one  of  the 
towns  that  provide  his  forces,  and  ^S/iai,  in  the  Ninth 
Iliad,  is  one  of  the  towns  of  which  he  promises  to 
make  Achilles  lord.  Of  Phellias  and  Sellasia  we  have 
already  treated. 

V.  Case  of  Euphetes. 
I  proceed  to  the  case  of  Euphetcs. 
He  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Homeric  Poems. 
It  is  when,  in  the  Fifteenth  Iliad,  Dolops  strikes  at 
Meges,  son  of  Phyleu8,who  is  saved  by  his  stout  breast- 
plate :  by  that  breastplate, 

r6v  7ro7€  ^vKrvs 

This  case,  as  it  stands,  is  very  simple.     Euphetes  is 
manifestly  the  king  of  Ephyre :  the  name  of  the  place 
supplies  the  connection  with  the  cradle  of  the  Helle- 
d  Eumelua,  sup.  p.  428.  •  II.  xv.  530. 
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nes ;  the  link  is  doubled  bj  tbe  name  of  the  river 
2fX\i;«V,  and  liis  rank  })resuinabl7  stamps  him  as  of  a 
ruling  race  in  the  country  ;  for  he  is  a  ^dvo^  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  the  xenial  relation  appears  to  Iiave  been 
always  one  between  persons  equah  or  nearly  so. 

The  passage,  however,  affords  us  no  aid  towards 
determining  where  this  Ephyre  lay;  for  it  does  not 
tell  us  where  to  look  for  the  residence  of  Phyleus. 

Was  it  the  Ephyre  of  Elis,  or  was  it  another  Ephyre, 
mentioned  in  a  passage  that  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined ?     To  this  passage  let  us  now  turn. 

In  the  Greek  Catalogue,  Tlepolemus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  commands  nine  ships  from  Rhodes*  whither 
he  had  migrated,  on  account  of  liaving  slain  his  grand 
uncle  Lic}Tnnius.     His  birth  is  described  as  follows, — 

7tlfi<Tas  &<rT(a  iroWa  ^toTp€(p4(iHf  al^ijQv^. 

Hercules  then  led  off  Astyocheia  from  Ephyre  be- 
side Selleeis,  after  having  devastated  many  cities.  The 
opinion  may  perhaps  be  sustained  from  this  passage^ 
that  the  Epliyre  mentioned  in  it  is  not  the  Ephyre  of 
Elis,  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Tlepolemus^  emigrates  to  Rhodes  in  consequence 
of  homicide.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  done  this 
from  Thessaly  than  Ells,  for  we  see  no  signs  of  com- 
munication between  western  Peloponnesus  and  the 
islands  of  Asia  Minor  near  the  base  of  tlie  j^gean. 

a..  If  Antyocheia,  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus,  was 
also  the  Astyoche  who  bore  to  Mars  Ascalaphus  and 
lalmenus  (II.ii.5 1 3),  then  he  was  more  likely  to  be  Thes- 
saliaii  than  Elian;  for  Mars,  dwelling  in  Thrace,  bordered 
upon  Thessaly,  but  is  not  heard  of  in  Southern  Greece; 
*  n  ii.  658.  IT  XL  ti.  667. 
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and  tliese  princes  ruled  over  the  Minyeian  OrcUome- 
nus,  whicli  is  far  from  the  Peloponnesus,  but  near 
Southern  Thessalj. 

3.  Again,  Nestor,  io  the  Eleventh  Book^  where  he 
sets  forth  the  depression  into  which  the  PyUans  had 
fallen,  through  the  depredations  of  their  neighbours 
the  Elians,  states  that  they  had  been  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  those  ravages,  because  Hercules  had 
devastated  their  country  and  slain  their  princes.  Now 
he  would  hardly  have  said  this,  if  the  Elian  Ephyre  and 
its  neighbourhood  liad  likewise  been  devastated  by  Her- 
cules, since  his  account  would  then  have  failed  to  ex- 
plain the  relative  inferiority  of  the  Pylians.  But  if  it 
was  not  the  Elian  Ephyre,  and  since  the  situation  of 
the  Isthmus  and  its  state  make  the  passage  inapplicable 
to  the  Corinthian  E|ihyre,  then,  still  looking  for  some 
country  known  in  connection  with  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, we  must  naturally  take  it  to  be  the  Ephyre  a{ 
Thessaly,  where  the  name  Selleeis,  as  that  of  a  neigh^vj 
bouring  stream,  would  most  naturally  of  all  be  look« 
for. 

It  is  true  that  the  geographers  give  us  no  record  of 
a  river  Selleeis  near  the  Thessalian  Ephyre,  But  the 
fugitive  chai-acter  of  the  name  Ephyre  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that,  though  there  were  several  Eph; 
in  nomer*s  time,  none  of  them  was  of  sufHcient  im- 
portance to  furnish  a  military  contingent  worth 
naming*  If  by  Ephyre  was  meant  the  first  site  of  a  new 
colony,  that  name  might  naturally  disappear,  not  only 
with  a  removal  to  a  more  secure  or  convenient  spot, 
but  even  jierhaps  on  the  growth  of  a  mere  group  of^ 
inclosed  buildings  into  a  walled  town.  It  is  ther^fc 
no  wonder  if  the  site  of  many  of  these  towns  has  beeii| 
^  II.  xi.  688-95, 
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forgotten,  or  if  the  neighbouring  streams  in  consequence 
cannot  be  identified. 

Tliere  is  a  tradition,  external  to  Homer,  but  not  at 
variance  with  him,  that  the  Astyocheia  whom  Hercules 
carried  off  was  the  daughter  of  Phylas ;  and  if  so, 
Phylas  w^as  of  course  lord  of  the  Epliyre,  from  which 
she  was  carried  off.  If  we  assume  the  veracity  of  this 
tradition,  we  can  determine  the  seat  of  the  Ephyre  of 
Astyocheia  to  have  been  in  Thcssaly.  For  the  five 
commanders  under  Achillea  were  of  course  all  drawn 
from  that  country.  But  among  them  is  Eudorus,  the 
8on  of  Polymele  and  grandson  of  Phylas'. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  by  the  way,  why  is  not  this 
Eudorus  an  avu^  di^Spwif  ?  even  his  name  is  of  the  form 
to  which  the  phrase  is  so  well  suited.  The  answer  is 
that,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Polymele*  and  the  grand- 
son of  Phylas  on  the  female  side,  his  reputed  father  was 

Mercun,  and  ho  was  therefore  not  descended  in  the 

*  ■ 

male  line  from,  and  could  not  be  called,  the  chieftain 
of  a  tribe. 

If  then  Phylas  was  lord  of  the  Thessalian  Ephyre, 
and  Euphetes  was  also  lord  of  the  Thessalian  Ephyre, 
in  what  relation  to  one  another  are  we  to  presume  them 
to  have  stood  as  to  time '{  There  is  here  no  appear- 
ance of  discrepancy.  Phyleos,  as  the  father  of  Meges, 
was  the  ^ehog  of  Euphetes  one  generation  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Tlepolemus,  contemporary  of  Meges,  was 
by  our  supposition  the  grandson  of  Phylas*  Phylas, 
lord  of  Ephyre,  was  therefore  probably  one  generation 
earlier  than  Euphetes,  and  may  have  been  his  father. 

Nor  is  it  an  objection  to  this  reasoning*  that  Meges, 
son  of  Phyleus,  was  lord  of  Dulichium,  and  that  we 


»  B.  xvi.  179. 
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cannot  suppose  Ptiyleus  to  have  been  the  feiVo?  of 
dwelling  so  far  off  as  the  Thessalian  Ephyre.    For  fii 
Nestor  the  Pjliaii  had  fought  in  Thessaly.     And  next 
Meges  had  been  a  fugitive  from  his  father's  dwelliug 
on  account  of  a  fend  with  him  :  whicli  makes  it  even 
probable  that  he  would  remove  to  a  distance,  as  we  see 
that  TIepolemus  went  on  a  similar  account  from  Tb< 
saly,  or  at  least  from  some  part  of  Greece,  to  Rhodes. 

If  then    Euphetes,   who  was   an    ava^   dvSf>wv^   go- 
verned an  Ephyre,  and  particularly  if  it  was  in  Thee*^ 
saly,  the  special  seat  of  the  Helli,  we  can  have  littl< 
difficulty  in  concluding  that  he  bore  the  title  as  a  pa* 
triarchal  one,  in  right  of  his  descent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ephyre  of  TIepolemus  i3j 
certainly  in  tlie  general  opinion  presumed  to  be  the 
Ephyre  of  Elis,  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  still 
more  easy  to  connect  him  with  the  title  of  a^^a^  dySpt^^ 
Augeias  lives  two  generations  before  the  Trqjaii  war, 
rules  in  Ephyre,  and  is  rm(^  uvSpwp.  Euphetes  is  contem^, 
porary  with  the  father  of  Meges, who  fights  in  the  wary 
and  he  is  therefore  one  generation  after  Augeias,  while 
he  rules  in  the  same  place,  and  bears  the  same  titb 
If  then  the  Ephyre  of  Euphetes  was  Elian,  it  seems^ 
impossible  to  escape  the  presumption  that  Euph< 
was  the  son  of  Augeias. 

This  view  as  to  the  Ephyre  of  Euphetes  on  the 
whole  will  more  completely  satisfy  the  Homeric  text 
For  we  find  Meges  in  the  Thirteenth  Book  lightiug  at 
the  head  of  Epean  troopsK  But  the  troops  he  led  to 
Troy  were  from  Dulichiiim  and  the  Echinades^  So  w© 
can  only  conclude  one  of  two  things.  Either  Meges 
commanded  the  Epeans  of  Elis  in  virtue  of  the  oen- 


^  IL  xiii.  692. 
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nection  of  his  family  with  that  country ;  or  he  com- 
maiided  Epeans,  wljoin  his  father  Phyleus  had  taken 
with  him  from  Elis  across  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Either 
way  a  relation  between  EHs  and  the  family  of  Meges  is 
made  good,,  which  tends  to  place  Eu|>hetes,  as  the 
friend  of  that  family,  in  the  Ephyre  of  Elis. 

There  is  yet  another  supposition  open.  Homer  has 
tohl  us  that  Phyleus  was  Ail  <pi\og, — a  distinction  he 
very  rarely  confers, — and  that  he  migrated,  as  he  im- 
plies rather  tlian  asserts,  from  Elis,  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  father: 

He  does  not  mention  the  cause ;  hut  this  abrupt  allu- 
sion to  the  father  of  Phyleus  implies  that  he  was  a 
person  of  note.  Strabo"'  may  therefore  only  be  filling 
up  a  void  in  Homer,  when  he  tells  us,  of  course  from 
some  tradition,  that  Augeias  was  the  father  of  Pliyleus. 

If  this  were  so,  we  have  to  ask,  why  is  not  Phyleus 
an  m«^  avSpayp  ?  and  who,  upon  this  supposition,  could 
Eupbetes  be  ? 

As  we  must  infer  from  the  Catalogue  that  the  Elian 
kingdom  of  Augeias  was  broken  up  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Troica^  and  as  in  consequence  we  do  not  find  Polyxei- 
nu8,  his  grandson,  called  by  the  title  in  question,  so 
neither  need  we  expect  it  of  Phyleus. 

If  Phyleus  was  the  sou  of  Augeias,  Euphetes  cannot 
have  been  sovereign  of  the  Elian  Ephyre,  for  they 
would  in  this  case  not  have  been  ^ftvoi^  but  brothers. 

But  he  might  still  have  been  sovereign  either  of  the 
Ephyre  mentioned  by  Homer,  fxv^^  "Apy^o^,  which 
appears  as  Corinth  in  the  Catalogue:  or  possibly  of  the 
lliesprotian  Ephyre  with  which  we  become  acquainted 
in  Strabo. 

»  Strabo  p.  459. 
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If  Euplietes  represented,  with  the  title  of  iva^  avipuw^ 
one  of  the  okl  Hellic  chieftaincies  at  either  of  these 
places,  nothing  coulil  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
tie  of  hostship  should  suhsist  between  him  and  Phjr^ 
!eu8,  the  son  of  another  Hellic  chieftain  of  the  same 
class. 

In  any  case,  though  the  Homeric  evidence  is  palpably 
incomplete,  yet  by  connecting  the  title  of  auaj^  at^pw 
with  the  highly  characteristic  local  title  of  Ephyre,  and 
the  name  of  the  river  Selleeis,  it  unequivocally  supports 
the  inter]>retation  of  that  title  as  one  indicating  an  ori 
ginal  and  purely  Hellic  chieftaincy. 


•  VI.  Com  of  Eumelu.^. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  the  case  of  Eume- 
Ins,  the  last  of  the  six  persons  to  whom  Homer  gives 
the  peculiar  title  of  nva^  atfSpwu. 

He  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  Catalogue  as  the  (ptXo^ 
xar?"  (i^iXof  meaning  probably  either  the  eldest  or  only 
son)  of  Aflmetus,  who  is  never  mentioned  except  in 
the  oblique  cases,  and  to  whom  therefore,  consistently 
with  his  usage,  Homer  never  applies  the  title  at^a^  cu*^ 
ipmv.  He  is  in  command  of  bis  father's  forces ;  and, 
as  Pherse  is  the  city  first  named  in  this  list,  we  may 
infer  that  this  was  his  principal  city* 

In  the  first  place  I  woukl  remark,  that  we  have  for 
this  Pliera^  a  sign  of  wealth,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  excellence,  namely,  of  its  breed  of  horses* 
There  is  also  abundant  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  Phera;  in  the  historic  tiniest  This  mark 
then  accords  with  the  hyjjothesis,  that  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  primitive  lowland  settlements  made  by  the 
Hellic  race  in  Thessaly,   In  fact,  Phercc  stands  relatively 

«  XL  ii.  71 1-15.  »  Cramer's  Greece,  vul  i.  p.  392 
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to  Admetas,  as  Epliyrc  does  relatively  to  Augeias,  Eu- 
pbetcs,  and  the  older  i^/olid,  Sisyphus. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  name  Phera*  we  connect 
this  family  with  'E<|>J|Oi;,  as  it?  cognate  name,  and  as 
the  name  which  we  have  found,  in  the  cases  of  Euphe- 
tes  and  Augeias,  to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  set- 
tlements under  an  ai^a^  avSpmv, 

Next  it  appears,  that  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Ad- 
metus  took  his  name  from  the  place  which  he  inha- 
bited, and  was  called  Pheres,  for  says  the  ])oct, 

The  union  between  the  names  of  the  place  and  the 
person  affords  another  sign  of  primitive  settlement. 
Pheres  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  town  ^tipaL 

Next,  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  gives  us  an  account 
of  this  Pheres*!.  He  was  the  son  of  Cretheus,  by 
Tyro: 

tov^  b*  hipovi  KpriOifi  t(mv  fiatrCKtia  yvrauct^v, 
Aldovd  T  rjbk  ^tpr}T  ^AfXvOdova  r  iirmox/ipfirjif. 

Now  Cretheus  was  a  son  or  descendant  of  ^Eolus : 

And  we  have  already  seen  the  ^Eolids  of  Homer  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  characteristic  name  of  Ephyre 
in  the  person  of  Sisyphus  (II.  vi.  152,  an).  Outside 
the  Homeric  text,  all  tradition  ascribes  to  the  vEolians, 
not  less  than  the  Achaeans,  an  Eteo-Hellenic  origin. 
Again,  we  may  observe,  that  among  the  Greek  genea- 
logies of  Homer,  the  longest  are  those  of  the  ^Colids. 
From  /Eolus  to  Glaucus  II,  in  the  Sixth  Iliad,  are  six 
generations :  and  here  in  like  manner  from  Cretheus 
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to  Euraelus  are  four,  which  number  will  be  increased  to 
five  or  to  six,  according  as  we  take  Cretheus  to  be  t be 
0OB  or  the  grandson  of  iEolus,  or  estimate  the  age  of 
Eumelus.  According  to  the  f  lomeric  force  of  the  par 
tronyniic,  he  may  be  either.  Eumelus,  however,  him- 
self was,  as  we  liave  seen,  presumably  not  young  at  the 
time  of  the  Troica;  since  he  was  wedded  to  Iphthira% 
the  sister  of  Penelope,  who  must  be  taken  to  stand, 
with  her  husband  Ulysses  (II.  xxiii.  791)^  as  above  the 
average  age  of  the  array. 

To  sum  up ;  it  thus  far  appears, 

1.  That  Eumelus  was  heir  to  Admetua,  a  reigning 
prince  of  Thessaly  or  Hellaa. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  this  prince  bore  testimony 
by  its  name  to  its  primitive  or  Eteo-Hellenic  cha-^ 
racter, 

3.  That  Eumelus  was  a  descendant  in  the  male 
line  from  iEolus,  of  whose  lineage  several,  according  to 
Homer,  seem  to  have  possessed  the  character  and  borne 
the  title  of  the  am^  apSpm, 

4.  In  virtue  of  his  descent  from  jEo1us»  he  is  sprung 
from  Jupiter. 

To  estimate  fully  the  force  of  the  evidence,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe,  that  a  great  many  Thessaliau 
jirinces  and  leaders  are  noticed  in  the  Catalogue  be- 
sides Eumelus ;  to  the  last  alone,  however,  the  title  of 
ava^  apSpm'  is  applied.  But  no  one  of  the  others  bears 
any  mark,  personal  or  local,  of  the  peculiar  descent  and 
social  ]>osition  to  which  this  title  appears  to  belong: 
although  among  them  are  found  Podaleirius  and  ihi- 
cbaon,  the  sons  of  Asclepius;  Polypcetes,  the  son  of 
Pirithous,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter;  Eurypylua,  the  dis- 
tinguished warrior;  Protesilaus  and  Philoctetes,  each 
the  subject  of  distinct  historical  notices. 
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Again,  I  would,  froni  the  case  of  Eumelus,  illustrate 
the  plirasc  Sva^  ar^pm^  in  another  point  of  view. 

He  was  descended  by  his  mother  Alcestis  from  Nep- 
tune. She  was  the  daughter  of  Pelias>  the  son  whom 
Tyro  bore  to  tlie  fabled  ruler  of  the  seas.  This  descent 
on  the  mother's  side  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue, 
where  a  total  silence  is  observed  as  to  his  paternal 
lineage  from  jEoIus  and  Cretheus. 

"AXKTjtm^,  UtKtao  Bvyarfy^v  el&os  aplarrj. 

But  it  is  plain  that  his  descent  from  Jupiter  by  the 
father's  side  was  more  worthy  of  notice  than  his  de- 
scent from  Neptune  through  the  bastard  Pelias,  Yet 
Homer  has  nowhere  taken  notice  of  the  descent  from 
Jupiter,  in  the  case  of  Eumelus,  unless  it  is  implied  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term  am^  avSpaiv,  though  we  know 
the  descent  as  a  fact:  surely  a  strong  proof  that  it  is 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  [thrase  avn^  apSpwv,  and  is  a 
thing  not  only  inseparable  from  it,  but  conveyed  by  it. 

With  regard  to  the  divine  descent  of  the  Homeric 
chieftains  bearing  this  title,  our  direct  evidence  from 
the  Poet  stands  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Dardan  line  springs  originally  from 
Jupiter. 

2.  That  Tyro,  being  called  €inraT€p€ia  in  common 
with  Helen  only,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  described  as 
8pning  from  that  deity. 

3.  That  Bellerophon,  also  an  jEolid,  is  also  Bew 
7ovoy,  therefore  himself  a  descendant  of  Jupiter. 

4.  And  if  so,  then  Eumelus,  who  was  jEoIid  too,  falls 
within  the  same  description. 

5.  Angeias  in  like  manner  attains  to  the  same  honour 
by  the  Homeric  presumptions  which  make  him  an 
^^did,  as  well  as  by  all  extra-Homeric  tradition. 
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6.  With  regard  to  Euphetea  and  Agamemnon,  we 
have  no  direct  evidence.  But  we  Lave  seen  strong 
reason  to  suppose,  that  Euphetes  was  hiniself  an  jF/>lid: 
and  no  inconsiderable  j)resumption  that  Tantalus  was 
according  to  Homer  what  the  later  tradition  makes 
him,  a  sou  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Agamemnon  was  de- 
scended from  Tantalus. 

Perhaps  also,  without  venturing  to  attach  any  con- 
clusive weigbt  to  such  a  sign,  we  may  interpret  the 
annexation  of  AtoTp€(p^^  and  ^ioy€Vfj^  to  Hellic  king- 
ship, as  a  sign  that  the  earliest  Hellic  kingship,  being 
also  that  which  conveyed  the  title  of  Stfo^  dvSp&v^  was 
always  associated  with  divine  descent. 

Among  those  who  bear  the  title  of  at^a^  avSp^v^  we 
find  no  case  of  a  descent  from  Jupiter  reputed  to  be 
recent.  The  two  lines  in  which  the  title  is  most 
clearly  transmitted,  those  of  .^olus  and  of  Danlanus, 
are  among  the  oldest  genealogies  in  Homer,  That  of 
Agamemnon,  apparently  the  shortest,  interposes  at  the 
least  four  generations  between  Jupiter  and  him. 

The  line  of  Dardanus  is  apparently  by  one  gencratioo 
longer  than  any  of  the  others  belonging  to  an  ai/of  dv- 
Spwv,  But  nothing  can  be  more  natural :  for  any  setr 
tlemeut,  made  by  the  Helli  on  tlie  Hellespont  during 
their  eastward  movement,  would  naturally  precede  by 
some  time  their  descent  from  Olympus  and  the  Thra- 
cian  hills  into  Thessaly ;  so  that  the  earUer  date  of  the 
primary  ancestor  is  a  witness  for,  rather  than  against 
the  relationship. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  divine  descent  of  the  ava^  di'Spwv  from  Jupiter 
is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  more  recent  heroes* 
like  Sarpedon  or  Hercules.  We  may  suppose  that  in 
such  cases  as  these  the  divine  parent  either  screens  the 
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result  of  unlawful  love,  or  perhaps  indicates  tbe  siiclrlen 
rise  into  eminence  of  a  family  previously  obscure:  with 
the  ava^  dvSpm'  the  case  is  quite  distinct,  The  poetical 
meaning  here  is,  that  backward  there  lay  nothing  of  fa- 
mily liistory  beyond  the  ances^tor  from  whom  lie  chiimed 
descent,  whether  it  were  Dardanus,  or  ^Eohis,  or  Tanta- 
lus: as  if  aiming  at  the  ert'ect  legitimately  produced  by 
those  words  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  with  which  the 
upward  line  of  the  genealogy  given  by  him  closes  ; 
*  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of 
GodV  And  the  historic  basis  of  the  allegory  may 
probably  be  this,  that  the  person  indicated  was  one  of 
some  ruling  house,  who,  with  his  followers  or  kindred, 
separated  from  the  migratory  race  of  Elelli  as  it  swept 
westward  along  the  hills,  and  founded  a  stable  settle- 
ment, and  a  society  more  or  less  organized  in  orders 
and  employments,  in  which  his  name  became  the 
symbol  at  once  of  sovereign  rank,  of  the  national  |>oint 
of  origin,  and  of  aflinity  in  blood  with  a  ruling  race. 

To  conclude  then:  the  notes  of  the  di^af  avSpwv  in 
Homer,  probable  or  demonstrative,  are  these; 

1.  He  must  be  born  of  Jupiter  ab  atidt/tto. 

2,  He  must  hold  a  sovereignty,  either  paramount  or 
secondary,  and  either  in  whole,  or.  like  jEneas,  by  de- 
volution in  part,  over  some  given  place  or  tribe. 

3.  His  family  must  have  held  this  sovereignty  conti- 
nuously from  the  time  of  tlie  primai-y  ancestor. 

4,  He  must  be  the  head  of  a  ruling  tribe  or  house  of 
tbe  original  Hellenic  stock :  and  nmst  be  connected 
with  marks  of  the  presence  of  Hellenic  settlement 
Tliese  marks  may,  as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  be 
supplied  by  a  race  or  tribe :  or  they  njay  l>e  territorial, 
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Buch  as  those  aftorded  by  the  name  of  the  river  Selieem 
and  more  especially  by  the  name  Ephyre,  and  the 
family  of  cognate  words. 

Now  each  of  the  six  persons,  to  whom  alone  Homer 
gives  tlie  title  am^  avSpiav,  partakes,  by  evidence  either 
demonstrative  or  probable,  of  every  one  of  these 
notes. 

Among  negative  evidences  that  the  title  ava^  o^c 
conveys  a  peculiar  sense,  we  may  place  the  following: 

1.  The  position  of  Priam  in  Troas,  where  he  was  the 
greatest  man  of  North-western  ^Isia,  IL  xxiv.  543-6, 
and  of  Hector,  or  else  Paris,  as  his  heir,  were  such  as 
called  for  the  highest  epithets  of  dignity.  He  had  even 
a  regular  court  of  y^'poi'Te?,  of  w^hom  it  seems  plain,  thsl 
some  at  least,  such  as  Antenor,  were  invested  with  some 
kind  of  sovereignty.  Yet  none  of  the  Ilian  family  are 
called  by  the  name  of  avaj^  avSpwv, 

2.  Aleieous  in  the  Odyssey  affords  anotlicr  example 
of  a  lord  over  lords,  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
historical  Greek  stem,  and  who  therefore  is  not  called 
ava^  avSpQfv.  Tlie  example  may  appear  weak»  because 
of  the  divine  descent  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  if  thJB 
phrase  had,  like  Kpclaw,  been  one  of  merely  general  or- 
nament, why  should  it  not  have  been  applied  to  him  a^ 
Kp€ia}v  is,  or  to  his  brother  Rhexenor,  or  his  father  Nau- 
sithous?  If  the  divine  descent  of  the  Phfeacians  from 
Neptune  renders  the  phrase  inapplicable  to  them,  this 
is  of  itself  a  proof  of  its  very  s}*ecitic  nature, 

3.  Again ;  it  may  be  asked  why  Glaucus  was  not  m 
ava^  dvSpwi*^  as  he  was  descended  from  an  ^Eolid  sove- 
reign. The  answer  is»  he  was  no  longer  the  chieftain 
of  any  Hellenic  clan.  His  grandfather  Bellerophou  liad 
migrated  simply  as  an  individual  fugitive  into  a  South- 
Asian  country,  of  which  the  people  had  no  immediate 
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ties  of  race  with  liim ;  and,  while  apart  rrom  iiis  origina 
tribe»  he  could  not  inherit  a  title  as  its  head. 

4.  Sarpedon  was  under  the  same  disqualification  as 
Glaucus  his  brother  king.  Besides  this,  he  was  not 
descended  in  the  male  line  from  J^ohis,  but  onlj 
through  his  mother  Ilippodamia. 

5.  Again,  among  the  Greeks.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  not  Peieus,  or  why  was  not  Achilles  an  aml^  aV- 
ipwv'i  Here  was  a  throne  above  thrones:  for  Patroclus 
was  not  only  an  «^a^,  but  was  called  ^ioy€vti<;^  which  im- 
plies sovereignty  ;  therefore  Menoetius  his  father  was  the 
same:  but  Menoetius  was  in  attendance  at  the  court  of 
Peieus.  Phoenix  again  was  tntor  to  that  chief,  though 
he  ruled  over  the  Dolopians  by  the  gift  of  Peieus,  as 
he  tells  us, 

Kai  It  hffiviihv  t&riK€y  ittyKvv  hi  fMn  Ciftaai  Kabv, 

Besides  that  he  occupied  a  great  position,  and  was  of 
the  highest  descent,  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  Cata- 
logue that  the  Myrmidons,  over  whom  Peieus  reigned, 
were  Acha^ans,  and  therefore  a  strictly  Hellic  race. 

And  again,  the  character  of  Achilles  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  his  family  were  from  the  Hellic  stock.  For 
it  is  in  him  that  Homer  has  chosen  to  exhibit  the 
prime  and  foremost  pattern  of  the  whole  Greek  nation : 
and  he  could  surely  never  have  chosen  for  such  n  pur- 
pose any  family  of  foreign,  or  of  doubtful  blood. 

It  is  not  however  in  every  Hellic  race  or  family^ 
but  only  among  the  known  representatives  by  descent 
of  the  principal  or  senior  branches,  that  we  are  justified 
in  expecting  to  find  the  patriarclial  title.  And  slill  less 
do  we  know  whether  the  Myrmidons,  even  though 
Hellic  and  Achaean,  were  a  principal  tribe  of  that  stock, 

t  11  ix.  483- 
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The  evidence  as  to  the  descent  of  Achilles  raay  tbrov 
further  light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  those  cases  where  a  long  line  of  ancestry  pur- 
ported to  begin  with  Jupiter,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Trojan  genealogy,  it  is  doubtless  natural  to  treat  this  as 
a  sort  of  necessary  introduction  to  a  period,  beyond 
which  the  memory  of  man,  unaided  as  it  was,  di 
run. 

But  when  we  find  the  paternity  of  a  person  con 
porary  with  the  Trojan  war,  or  of  some  near  ancestor 
his,  referred  to  Jupiter,  the  most  proper  interpretation 
of  this  legendary  statement  seems  to  be,  that  they  were, 
so  to  speak,  nmi  homines^  who  ha>ing  come  suddenly 
into  the  blaze  of  celebrity,  and  living  among  a  nati 
accustomed  to  ask  of  every  passing  stranger  who  we 
his  parents,  yet  having  no  |)arents  to  quote,  or  no 
wortli  quoting,  gilded  their  origin  by  claiming  some 
great  deity  for  their  father.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
distinct  and  yet  cognate  case,  where  a  similar  pretext 
was  used  to  shield  illegitimacy:  as  for  example,  not  to 
travel  from  the  line  before  us,  in  the  instance  of  the  son 
of  Polydora",  sister  to  Achilles  himself.  But  the  same 
princi|ile  applies  to  both:  divine  j)rogenitorship  was 
used  to  keep  from  view  something  that  it  was  desirable 
to  hide,  whether  this  were  the  shame  of  a  noble 
maiden,  or  the  undistinguished  ancestry  of  a  great 
house  or  hero.  Such  a  hero  perhaps,  according  to  t 
rule,  was  Hercules :  such  a  house  more  clearly  w; 
that  of  the  ^l^^ncids  ;  for  TKacus,  grandfather  of  Achillea 
was  son  of  Jupiter''.  He  did  not  therefore  represent  a 
patriarchal  family,  and  could  not  bear  the  title 

According  to  extra-Homeric  tradition,  the   MjTmi- 
dons  fled  from  .Egina  to  Thessaly  under  Peleus 


«  IL  xvi,  175, 
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6.  Further  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  Pelopid 
family.  The  Meiielaus  of  the  Iliad  belongs  to  the 
highest  order :  he  is  more  kingly  than  the  other  kings'. 
In  the  Odyssey  he  desires  to  transplant  Ulysses  to  a 
portion  of  his  dominions  (Od.  iv,  174).  And  -Egisthus 
actually  occupies  for  years,  during  the  exile  of  Orestes, 
the  Pelopid  throne:  the  name  of  either  Menelaus  or 
-Sgistlius  is  of  the  metrical  value  most  convenient  for 
union  with  the  um^  avSpwv:  but  neither  tlie  one  nor 
the  other  was  the  representative  of  the  great  Acharaa 
house  of  Pelops,  and  accordingly  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  receives  the  title. 

7.  Diomed  is  a  Greek  of  the  very  highest  descent ; 
of  him  alone,  among  the  kings  before  Troy»  we  may 
confidently  say,  that  he  was  himself  a  hero,  had  a  hero 
for  his  father,  a  hero  for  his  uncle,  and  a  hero  for  bis 
grandfather,  CEnens,  Tydeus,  Meleager,  are  three 
names  not  easily  to  be  matched  in  early  Greek  story. 
They  were  likewise  near  the  stock,  as  we  may  probably 
infer  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  race,  Por- 
tbeus,  the  Destroyer.  He  was  father  of  (Eneus  and  also 
of^Aypioi  the  Rude,  and  MeXa?  the  Swarthy,  all  names 
indicating  that  the  fir^t  stage  of  arrival  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  civilization  had  not  yet  been  passed.  He 
commanded,  too,  one  of  the  largest  contingents :  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  uncle  Meleager,  the  Achilles  of  bis 
day,  is  ever  called  amf  avSpwi'. 

The  reason  doubtless  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
(Eneid  family,  there  is  no  connection  with  a  leading 
Greek  ancestry.  They  are  neither  -^olid  nor  Pelopid ; 
and  they  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  characteristic 
names  of  Ejdiyre  and  the  Selleeis. 

8.  Let  mo  notice,  lastly,  the  case  of  Nestor.     He 
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had  been  a  warrior  of  the  first  class.  His  rich  domin- 
ions supplied  a  contingent  of  ninety  ships  to  the  war; 
larger  even  than  that  of  Diomed,  or  of  any  chief  whs 
ever,  except  Agamemnon,  who  had  one  hundred.  His 
father,  Neleus,  was  of  great  fame.  He  had  actually 
more  influence  in  council  than  any  other  chief,  and 
always  took  the  lead  there.  He  was  descended  from 
Neptune,  who  indeed  was  but  his  gmndfather :  while 
his  grandmother,  Tyro,  was  probably,  as  we  have  found, 
a  granddaughter  of  ^^olus. 

But  he  could  not  be  ava^  ai'Bpmv,  because  uot  in 
lineal  male  descent  from  the  primary  ancestor  i£olas: 
nor  was  he  the  tribal  head  of  the  Hellenic  race 
among  which  he  nileci,  which  was  an  Acha3an  one  (11. 
xi.  759),  since  the  Acha?ans  owned  the  Pelopids  for 
their  chiefs.  Also  his  father  Neleus,  apparently  the 
younger  twin,  had  migrated  from  the  North,  leaving 
Pclias  the  elder,  as  is  probable,  in  possession.  Thus 
Nestor  presents  none  of  the  four  notes  of  the  ma^ 
Yet  this  title  attached  to  an  insignificant  rda^ 


a\fCpmv. 


tive,  Eumelus,  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  doubtkn 
because  he  possessed  tliem. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  a  few  eases  where 
Homer  lias  not  a]>plied  the  title  of  ava^  a^'Spwv  to  par- 
ticular persons*  to  whom  he  might  have  given  it  con- 
sistently with  the  suppositions,  as  to  its  meaning,  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  truth.  They  are, 
in  one  word,  the  ancestor  of  the  persons  to  whom  he, 
has  actually  given  the  title.  But  all  of  these,  such 
Pelops  and  his  line,  Dardanus  with  his  line  as  far  US 
Tros,  and  the  earlier  descendants  of  JEolus,  are  persoi 
mentioned  in  the  poems  for  the  most  part  but  oi 
and  rarely  more  than  twice  or  thrice.  Now,  as  Homer 
mentions  frequently  without  the  prefix,  ava^  avipit. 
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those  to  whom  on  other  occasions  he  gives  it,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  require  its  application  to  all  persons 
capable  of  bearing  it,  whom  lie  mentions  but  once. 

And  again,  if  I  am  right  in  holding  that  this  was 
strictly  a  title  attaching  to  linengo,  t!ieu  it  was  wholly 
needless,  when  he  had  designated  a  particular  person, 
as  an  aya^  avSpwvy  to  grace  his  predecessoi-s  also  with  tho 
title,  because,  as  a  matter  of  course,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  his  predecessors,  it  attached  to  tliem.  No  histo- 
ric aim  then  was  involved,  and  no  purpose  would  have 
been  gained  if  Adnietus,  for  example,  had  been  men- 
tioned with  this  title  as  well  as  his  son  Eumclus. 

But,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  small 
confirmation  to  the  arguments  and  the  conclusions  of 
these  pages,  when  we  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
four  rules  for  the  sense  of  the  phrase  suit,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  all  the  six  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  but 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  other  living  person  named 
in  the  poems,  whom  they  would  not  effectually  ex- 
clude, with  the  insignificant  exceptions,  first  of  Adme- 
tus,  wlio  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  next  of  Orestee. 
In  the  Iliad,  Orestes  is  only  named  in  one  single  passage 
(twice  repeated),  of  the  Ninth  Book*.  In  the  Odyssey 
he  is  named  several  times,  but  the  title  of  am^  aifSfyQv 
is  less  suitable  to  the  political  state  of  Greece  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  poem,  and  also  to  the  subject.  It  never 
appears,  except  retros]>ectively, 

A  few  words  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  case  of 
Polyxeinus,  grandson  of  Augeia«,  who,  it  is  just  ])ossi- 
ble,  though  unlikely,  may  have  retained  the  position  of 
his  grandfather^  It  is  just  possible,  because  we  are  not 
assured  of  the  contrary;  but  most  unlikely,  because 
Augeias  appears  as  lord  of  the  Epeans,  Polyxeinus  only 
«  11.  ix.  142,  384. 
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as  commanding  a  division  of  them.  Again,  Polyxeinas 
is  only  once  mentioned.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
loss  of  his  grandfather's  throne,  by  a  revolution  in  Ehs, 
might  naturally  put  an  end  to  the  application  of  the 
title  in  hts  particular  case,  by  a  process  exactly  the 
same  with  that  to  which  its  general  and  final  extinc- 
tion, now  so  speedily  to  arrive,  was  due. 

It  might  indeed  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire  wliy 
it  is  that,  when  Homer  makes  no  practical  or  edectiv€|^H 
use  of  the  phrase  for  any  one  except  Agamemnon,  he^^ 
has  notwithstanding  been  careful  to  register,  as  it 
were,  a  title  to  it  on  behalf  of  five  other  persons?  Nor 
can  I  doubt  that  the  just  answer  would  be,  that  he  did 
this  because,  with  his  hi&toric  aims,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  record  a  title  of  guch 
peculiar  and  primitive  significance. 

But  of  all  the  negative  arguments  that  tend  to  show 
ava^  avS>f>wv  not  to  have   been  a  merely  vague  titi 
there  is  none  on  which  I  dwell  with  more  confide 
than  its  total  disappearance   with  the  Homeric  age. 
For  it  was  not  so  with  the  other  less  peculiar  forms, 
^aa-tXev^,  ava^,  and  Kpemu,     Although  they  were  sup- 
planted in  actual  use  by  the  term  rvpappo^y  which  be- 
came for  the  Greeks  the  type  of  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  yet  tlie  idea  of  them 
traditionally  retained.     Accordingly,  even   the   name 
^aatXev^  was  applied  by  Greek  ^Titers  to  contenn>orary 
kings  out  of  Greece,  and  to  the  old  bygone  Greek 
monarchies :  and  Thucydidos  has  given  it  to  them  as  a 
class,  where  he  describes  the  -jrarpiKai  fiatriXeiai^,     But 
the  phrase  am^  avSpwv,  the  most  specific  of  tbera  all, 
disappears  even  from  retrospective  use :  and  the  infer 
ence  is,   that  its  proper  meaning  had    ceased    to 
^  Thuc.  i.  13. 
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jnted  in  the  institutions  eitlier  of  Greece  or  of 
the  known  world  beyond  the  Greek  borders ;  that  it 
had  passed  away  with  the  archaic  system,  of  which  it 
was  the  peculiar  token. 

Even  indcj^endently  of  direct  testimony,  we  might  be 
assured  that  the  patriarchal  and  liio^hland  constitution 
of  society  could  not  very  long  survive  the  multiplica- 
tion of  settlements  in  the  plains.  For  the  wealtJi, 
which  these  settlements  created  through  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labour,  the  greater  bounty  of  the  earth,  and 
the  augmented  means  of  communication  and  exchange, 
could  not  but  bring  with  it  at  once  new  temptations, 
and  new  sources  of  disturbance ;  whereas  the  art  of  con- 
trolling these  evils  was  but  painfully  and  slowly,  and 
most  incompletely  learned,  Among  highland  tribes, 
there  might  bo  war  and  pillage  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate wants:  but  stored  wealth  coutd  not  be  stolen, 
where,  except  in  its  simplest  forms,  it  did  not  exist : 
and  men  do  not  overturn  hereditary  power,  or  drag 
Bociety  into  revolutions,  without  an  object, 

Bnt  the  Catalogue,  as  well  n»  other  parts  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  show  us  how  the  causes  thus  indicated 
had  already  worked.  Of  the  Greek  States  comprised 
in  that  invaluable  enumeration,  some  were,  as  is  plainly 
asserted  or  implied,  monarchically  governed :  for  ex- 
ample^  the  Myceiiians,  the  Spartans,  the  Pylians,  the 
Myrmidons,  the  Arcadians,  the  Euboeans*,  and  the 
jfctoHans.  We  may  reasonably  infer  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  followers  of  those  great  chiefs,  who  are 
treated  as  BamXei^  m  the  body  of  the  poems :  the  Sa- 
lami nians  and  Locrians,  each  under  their  Ajax,  the 
Cephallenians  under  Ulysses,  the  Cretans,  or  else  a  por- 
tion of  them,  under  Idomeneus,  the  Argives  under 
c  Compare  II.  ii.  540  with  iv.  363. 
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Diomed.  In  each  of  these  cases,  either  there  is  but  a 
single  leader,  or,  as  in  the  two  last,  the  text  makes  it  ob* 
vious  that  tlie  chief  first  named  is  supreme  in  rank.  We 
may  probably  infer  that  monarchy  prevailed  in  all  the  in- 
stances, including  the  Athenians,  when  only  a  single  ge- 
neral appears.  The  expression  StifjLo^,  applied  to  Athens,  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  kingship  in  Ilomer.  But  there 
remain  six  cases,  where  there  are  a  plurality  of  leaders, 
apparently  on  an  e^ual  footing.  These  are  the  cases  of 

1.  The  Boeotians. 

2.  The  people  of  Aspledon  and  the  Minyeian  Orcho- 
menus ;  who  are  in  fact  a  second  Bceotian  coutingent. 

3,  The  Phocians. 

4,  The    Eliaiis   or    Epc^ans :    who    ditfer    from    the 
others  in  being  formally  distributed  into  four  divisioi 
under  four  leaders,  and  who  are  therefore  strictly 
phalous. 

5.  Tlie  Nisurians,  &c. 

6,  The  people  of  Tricce,  Ithome,  and  CEchalia,  uoder 
the  sons  of  Aselepius. 

It  is  observable  with  respect  to  the  four  first  of 
these,  that  they  were  all  in  the  comparatively  open,  and 
rich  country;  liable,  therefore,  to  the  influences  which, 
as  Thucydides  observes'^,  made  Bueotia,  Thessaly,  and 
most  of  Peloponnesus  peculiarly  liable  to  revolQtions ; 
and  whence  doubtless  it  is,  that  Homer  has  been  led  to 
tell  us  that  Aniphion  and  Zethus  built  walls  for  Thebes, 
because  they  could  not  bold  it  without  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Nisurians,  in  stating  that  they 
w^ere  under  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus,  Homer  adds 
that  these  were  (II.  ii.  679) 

On  which  we  may  observe 

**  Thuc.  i.  3. 
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1.  That  the  power  divided  between  them  had  ap- 
parently been  monarcbical  in  the  preceding  generation, 

2.  That  the  name  of  their  father  points  to  his  having 
been  bom  in  Thessaly^  which  from  its  richness  was 
peculiarly  open  to  revolutions. 

3.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  with  whose 
name  disturbance  and  convulsion  are  so  much  asso- 
ciated. 

In  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Asclepius,  tliere  is  the 
same  presumption  that  they  divided  a  power  which 
had  been  monarchical :  and  atthougli  the  epithet  kXw- 
jmaKoetTtra  given  to  Ithome,  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
known^, may  suggest  rough  and  broken  ground,  yet  the 
territory  is  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly^,  and  on  the 
river  Peneus.  Tricce  was  known  in  the  historic  times; 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer  with  the  epithet  l-mro' 
jQoTOf,  indicating  fertility. 

Here,  then,  and  particularly  in  the  Boeotian  and 
Elian  cases,  we  have  considerable  signs  of  the  weak- 
ening and  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  old  highland  in- 
stitutions: I  distinguish  between  those  two  and  the 
rest,  because  where  the  division  is  only  between  two 
brothers,  it  may  have  implied  little  deviation  from  the 
monarchical  fomu  Still  that  little  might  be  the  first 
stage  of  a  deviation  which  was  soon  to  grow  indefinitely 
large. 

There  are  other  signs  to  the  same  effect,  both  in  the 
Iliad,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Odyssey. 


«  TLt?  name  of  Thesaaly  ifl  not 
found  in  Homer ;  and  it  is  marked 
by  Tbucydideg  aa  modem  :  ij  pv¥ 
BctrtroXia  jcaXou/iCMj,  May  it  not  be 
reasonably  eoDJeotnrecl,  tbat  when 
the  great  Dorian  tribe  liad  eva- 
cuated Hellaa  to  rt'conquer  the  Pe- 


lopotmesus,  Urn  Tbessalid  bnmch 
of  the  HeraclitUt*,  which  bad  mi- 
grated to  tbo  Bouth-east,  went 
back  thither,  and  imparted  to  it 
the  name  of  their  ancestor  ? 

'  Cramer  i.  360. 
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For  example  :  the  dynasty  of  the  (Eneids  had  disap- 
peared anioiig  the  ^^Ktohans  *' ;  the  dynasty  of  the  iEo- 
lids,  and  the  name  Ephyre,  from  Corinth*:  Polyxeinus, 
the  grandson  of  Angelas,  an  ava^  avSpu>v,  is  not  described 
as  an  ava^^  or  lord,  at  all :  Hercules  had  laid  waste  the 
cities  about  Ephyre,  and  the  cities  about  Pylos*^:  Tle- 
j)olemus  at  war  with  his  Heraclid  relations,  had  been 
driven  to  emigrate  to  Rhodes :  and  all  this  since  the 
family  of  the  Perseids  had  disa})peared  before  the 
Pelopids, 

The  changes  observable  in  the  Odyssey  are  sucb  as 
connect  themselves  with  a  species  of  deluge,  w  hich  had 
apparently  overspread  the  face  of  the  political  society 
of  Greece,  Tliey  wouhl  merit  a  full  examination,  in 
connection  with  a  view  of  the  relation  of  that  poem 
to  the  Iliad.  Here  it  need  only  be  observed,  that  the 
avaf  ai'Sf>^v  appears  nowhere  in  the  action  of  the  Odys- 
sey :  the  phrase  is  used  but  twice,  and  then  only  with 
reference  to  the  dead  Agamemnon  :  and  that  the  par- 
tial disappearance  of  the  word  from  the  later  work  of 
Homer  evidently  accompanies  a  great  approach  towards 
disorganisation  of  the  old  order  of  things  and  ideas  in 
the  political  state  of  Greece, 

I  may  now  collect  the  results,  as  far  as  they  are 
related  to  the  present  subject^  of  our  whole  ethnolo- 
gical inquiry. 

I.  From  the  Homeric  text,  the  phrase  (iua^  a^Sptcv 
appears  not  to  have  belonged  to  political  preeminence 
or  power,  or  to  personal  heroism,  or  to  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  or  to  divine  descent  as  such;  but  to  the 
archaic  form  of  sovereignty  which  united  it  conti- 
nuously with  the  headship  in  blood  of  a  ruling  family 

^  II.  ii.  641.  I  n.  VI,  153,  compared  with  ii.  570, 

^  IL  ii.  659,  60.  and  xi,  689,91. 
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or  clan,  inhabiting  tbe  country  which  was  the  reputed 
cradle  of  the  nation,  or  able  to  trace  lineally  its  deriva- 
tion from  that  country,  A  tradition  of  original  descent 
from  Jupiter  attached  in  all  cases  essentially  to  the 
possession  of  the  title. 

2.  In  each  of  the  six  instances  where  Homer  employs 
it,  he  appears  to  do  so  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
rules  thus  indicated, 

3.  The  immediate  cradle  of  those  Greek  races,  which 
possessed  this  primitive  title  and  descent,  was  Thessaly ; 
and  of  Thessaly  Hellas  was  either  a  synonym,  or  a 
part. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  races  thus  rnling  Hellas  is  to  be 
sought  among  the  Ilelli,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains 
around  Dodona,  apparently  with  those  institutions 
whicli  have  ever  been  characteristic  of  mountaineers ; 
and  who  represent,  more  faithfully  than  the  inhabitants 
of  lowlands,  the  earliest  type  of  human  society,  cast 
at  a  time  when  its  relationship  to  the  family  was  still 
palpable  and  near, 

5.  The  resemblances  of  the  Helli  and  the  Dardans 
afford,  together  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  strong 
evidence  of  their  having  some  common  affinity  to  the 
same  branch  of  the  great  stem,  from  which  a  large 
part  of  Europe  was  peopled  with  its  ruling  race. 

6*  Finally,  we  may  with  reasonable  grounds  con- 
jecture, that  the  patriarchal  system  denoted  by  the 
patriarchal  chieftaincies,  which  had  been  shaken  before 
the  Trojan  war,  was  further  and  violently  disturbed  by 
it, and  by  its  direct  and  indirect  political  consequences; 
and  that  this  system  had  vanished  before  the  line  of 
the  post-Homeric  Greek  poets,  to  be  reckoned  from 
Hesiod,  had  begun.     Thus,  the  baiiis  of  the  title  being 
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removed,  the  title  itself  naturally  disappeared  from 
literature  as  well  as  history ;  and  if  we  find,  that  in 
later  times  the  key  to  its  meaning  had  been  lost,  it  is 
but  a  new  mark  of  the  abruptness  and  width  of  the 
breach  that  lies  between  Homer  and  his  successors, 
of  the  paucity  of  continuous  traditions,  and  of  the 
limited  means  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  historic 
ages  for  research  into  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
national  existence. 
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On  the  connection  of  the  Hellenes  and  Achmans  teith 
tlte  East. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  origin^  character,  and  pursuits  of  the 
Pelasgians;  tlie  character  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and 
their  relations  to  tlie  Pelasgians ;  and  the  position  of 
the  Achieans  among  the  Hellenes,  as  the  first  national 
representatives  of  the  Hellenic  stock,  Bnt  who  were 
these  Acha?ans,  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  We  have 
at  present  been  able  only  to  describe  them  by  nega- 
tives. They  were  not  the  descendants  of  a  legendary 
Achaeus:  they  did  not  take  their  name  from  a  Oreek 
territory,  nor  from  any  pursuit  that  they  followed;  and 
the  word  has  no  a[»parent  root  in  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  tongue. 

But  we  have  seen  manifest  indications  that  the 
Hellic  name  did  not  first  come  into  being  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Dardanelles :  ami  if  the  Achcci  were 
the  first  leaders  of  the  Helli,  why  shouhl  we  not  trace 
them  too  beyond  the  Straits,  and  thus  follow  |>erha[)8 
the  Helli  also,  by  their  means,  and  as  represented  in 
them,  up  to  a  fountain-head  ? 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  presume  to  affiliate  the  Hellic 
nation  upon  any  Eastern  parentage,  and,  again,  to  sug- 
gest relationships  between  that  nation  and  others,  which 
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had  also  migrated  from  the  first  nurseries  of  man  towards 
the  West,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  uiiderstood,  that  all  such 
propositions  are  asserted,  not  only  as  not  demonstrable, 
but  aH  likewise  being,  even  within  their  own  limits, 
those  of  merely  probable  truth,  subject,  by  an  admission 
tacitly  carried  all  along,  to  every  kind  of  qualification. 
The  succession  and  intermixture  of  races,  the  combina- 
tions of  language,  the  sympathetic  and  imitative  com* 
munication  of  ideas  and  institutions,  form  a  mass  of 
phenomena  complex  enough,  and  difficult  to  describe, 
even  by  contemporaries;  bow  much  more  so  by  the  aid 
only  of  those  faint  and  scattered  rays  that  we  can  nor 
find  cast  upon  them. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  consider  what  aid  can  be  had 
from  other  sources  in  support  of  those  presumptions, 
arising  out  of  the  text  of  Homer,  which  tend  to  connect 
the  Hellenes  of  his  day,  and  the  Achasans  as  their 
leading  tribe,  with  the  East. 

And  liere  we  may  look  first,  as  far  as  regards  the 
general  outlines  of  race  and  language,  to  the  ethnolo- 
gical evidences  aflbrded  by  the  course  of  migration 
from  Central  Asia  over  Europe. 

Next,  to  the  evidence  of  those  among  ancient 
thors,  who  have  taken  notice  of  this  diffusion  in  such 
a  manner  as  in  any  degree  to  guide  us  towards 
sources  of  the  great  factors  of  the  Greek  nation. 

After  that,  we  will  inquire  whether  the  names  them- 
selves, which  are  employed  in  Homer  for  the  contem- 
pomry  Greeks,  can,  by  comparison  with  cognate  names 
elsewhere,  afford  us  any  light. 

And  lastly,  whether  in  the  quarter  to  wbicU  theee 
lines  of  information  would  lead  us,  we  can  discover  any 
of  those  resemblances  of  manners  and  character  with  the 
Greeks  which,  if  found,  would  aftbrd  the  most  satisfao 
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corroboration  to  the  nrgument  in    favour   of  the 
derivation  of  one  from  the  other. 

The  labours  of  ethnologists  have  associated  together 
in  one  great  family,  at  first  called  Indo-Germanie,  and 
then  Indo-European,  but  threatening  to  expand  even 
beyond  the  scope  of  that  comprehensive  name,  a  mass 
of  leading  languages  from  the  Celtic  regions  in  the 
west  to  the  plains  of  India  in  the  east. 

This  great  family,  says  Dr.  Donaldson*,  divides  itself 
into  two  groups.  To  these  two  groups  respectively 
belong  the  Low  German  and  the  High  German 
tongues :  the  former  spoken  in  the  plain  countries  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  latter  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous countries  to  the  south.  The  Low  Gi'rman 
languages  contain  evidence  of  greater  antiquity,  and 
those  who  speak  them  aj>j)ear  to  have  been  driven  on- 
ward in  their  migrations  by  the  High  Germans  follow- 
ing them :  the  latter  entering  Europe  by  Asia  Minor, 
the  former  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine. 

The  distinction  runs  back  to  the  earlier  seat  of  the 
race  in  Ariana  or  Iran,  a  portion  of  Asia  which  may  be 
loosely  defined  as  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Indian  ocean  to  the  north  and  south,  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  east  and  west.  Within  these  limits 
are  to  be  found  two  forms  of  language,  holding  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  that  which  subsists  between 
the  High  Gennan  and  Low  German  tongues;  the  first, 
corresponding  with  the  High  German,  was  spoken  among 
the  countries  of  the  south-west,  where  lies  Persia  pro- 
per, and  the  other  in  its  more  northern  and  eastern 
portions,  of  which  Media  formed  a  central  part.  The 
po|>ulation  of  this  great  tract  issued  forth  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  south-ecist,  over  the  nortbern  parts  of  India 
aud  again  towards  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  in  the  di- 
reotlnn  of  the  north-west.  Those  who  came  fir^t  pro- 
ceeded from  Media,  and  supplied  the  base  of  what  have 
been  called,  the  Low  Gernmn  nations:  Sarmatfans, 
Saxons,  Getae  {or  Scytliians  or  Goths).  The  lan^age 
of  these  emigrants  was  that  which,  when  it  assumed  an 
organized  or  classical  form,  aud  with  due  allowance  for 
changes  which  the  lapse  of  time  must  have  introduced, 
became  the  tongue  now  best  represented,  at  least  as  a 
literary  language,  by  the  Sanscrit, 

The  whole  course  of  history  seems  to  indicate  a 
struggle  of  races  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  which 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  present  inquiry.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  scene  of  that  struggle  may  be  pointed 
out  on  the  map.  From  the  Caspian  towards  the  ^uth, 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  towards  the 
north,  the  land  soon  rises  to  a  great  general  elevation, 
but  with  marked  and  also  highly  diversified  ineqaa^ 
litles.  Media  would  appear  to  have  occupied  the  prin* 
cipal  part  of  the  great  central  space,  detiued  by  th« 
mountains  which  form  the  outer  line  of  this  elevation. 
It  corresponds  with  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Irak^ 
and  Is|)ahan  is  its  principal  city.  Here,  says  ^lalcolni**, 
we  find  the  happiest  climate  that  Persia  can  boast.  Ta 
the  south,  near  the  Gulf,  the  summer  heat  is  aver- 
poweritjg:  as  the  country  rises  towards  Shiraz  the  cli- 
mate becomes  temperate,  and  further  improves  as  we 
advance  northward,  until  we  approach  the  hills  that 
divide  Irak  from  Mazenderan  on  the  Caspian,  where  it 
deteriorates. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  Irak,  and  touching  the 
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Persian  gulf,  a  little  to  the  east  of  tlie  Karoon  and 
Jerokh,  which  are  the  eastern  tributaries  of  tlie  great 
central  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  the  Province  of 
Pars,  whicli  ascends  tlie  hills  to  its  capital  town  Shiraz, 
and  then  extends  in  a  north-ensterlv  direction  towards 
the  sandy  deserts.  This  is  the  province*^  where  the 
Persian  race  is  still  to  be  found  in  its  greatest  purity ; 
and  from  this  tract  the  rjame  of  Persia,  attached  by 
Europeans  to  the  empire  of  Iran,  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived*^. From  Fars  or  Pars,  for  both  forms  are  under- 
stood to  exist,  is  drawn  the  name  Parsee,  borne  by  the 
fire-worshippers,  who  migrated  for  safety  into  India:  and 
the  same  root  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  in  the  great 
Persian  tribe  of  PasargadfP,  named  by  Herodotus^  as  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  country*  But  though  the  province 
of  Fars  now  embraces  a  considerable  range  of  country 
and  diversity  of  climate,  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  would  seem  to  connect  them  particularly 
with  its  ruder  and  more  mountainous  parts :  for  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Herodotus  spoke 
truly  when  he  described  the  Persians,  properly  so 
called,  as  poor,  and  their  country  as  hard  and  barren 
in  comparison  with  the  rich  valleys  of  Aledia,  which  at 
an  early  date  attracted  and  repaid  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture. It  was  inhabited,  as  Herodotus^  says,  Kara 
/co^af,  that  is,  in  the  Pelasgian  fashion,  at  the  time 
when  Dejoces  acquired  the  throne. 

Tlie  conflict  of  race  between  a  bold  highland  people 
of  superior  energies,  and  the  more  advanced,  but  also 
more  relaxed  inhabitants  of  the  more  favoured  district, 


*  Quart.  R(*v.  vol  loi.  \\.  50,). 
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is  indicated  even  amidst  the  indistinctness  of  the  ear- 
liest efforts  of  liistory.  Ktlmologically  the  general 
character  of  the  movement  is  that  of  a  pressure,  to 
adoi»t  the  language  of  Dr.  Donaldson ^  of  the  High 
upon  the  Low  Iranians;  1  would  be  understood,  ho¥N 
ever,  to  signify  by  the  terms  High  and  Low  a  distinc- 
tion in  language  and  not  one  in  altitude  of  site.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Median  empire  by  the  Persians,  re- 
lated in  different  forms  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  and 
again  in  Holy  Scripture,  whatever  be  its  chronological 
epoch,  may  be  taken  as  a  great  crisis  in  the  struggle,  at 
which  the  High  Iranians  established  themselves  in  the 
country  of  the  Low,  and  in  permanent  political  ascend- 
ancy among  them.  The  Magian  revolution,  doubtless 
a  great  reaction  against  this  ascendancy,  was  of  short 
duration.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians, 
wliich  Herodotus  has  reported  as  proceeding  from  be- 
yond  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mieotis,  but  which  was 
more  probably  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian^',  indicate*, 
it  is  probable,  another  form  of  this  reaction.  This  in- 
vasion took  place  under  Cyaxares,  the  grandson  of  De- 
joces :  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  Media  as  having 
at  this  time  received  Persian  influences,  possibly  by 
the  immigration  of  groups  of  Persian  families,  before 
the  general  ascendancy  of  that  race,  just  as  we  see 
the  iEolid  houses,  and  the  family  of  Perseus,  finding 
their  way  into  Southern  Greece  before  the  days  of  the 
Achaean  race,  and  of  the  general  Hellenic  ascendancy 
in  the  country. 

The  resemblance  of  the  modern  Persian  to  the  mo- 
dern High  German  language  has  been  observed':  and 
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it  has  even  been  thought  probable,  for  reasons  which 
will  present! J  be  considered,  that  the  German  nante 
may  have  been  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  HeUic 
ingredient  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  referred  to  a  similar 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  a  traveller*', 
taking  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  view  of  lan- 
guage, has  noticed  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Latin  and  the  modem  Sclavonian  forms.  Again,  the 
structure  of  the  Latin  language,  from  its  repelling  cer- 
tain more  modern  tendencies  of  the  Greek,  is  taken  to 
indicate  an  antiquity  beyond  that  of  the  Greek:  and 
there  is  also  an  opinion  that  the  older  Greek  forms, 
like  the  Latin,  bear  marks  of  correspondence  with  the 
Sclavonic.  All  this  would  tend  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  the  Pelasgians,  who  formed  the  older  portion,  and 
the  bails,  of  the  population  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were 
offshoots  from  the  old,  or  Low  fi-anian  tnbes:  and 
that  the  more  recent  element  was  High  Iranian  or 
Persian. 

Ethnological  affinities,  illustrative  of  what  has  her© 
been  advanced,  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  What  Strabo  has  said  on 
this  subject  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  His 
derivation  of  the  German  name  from  the  Latin  word 
Germanns  may  indeed  be  passed  by  as  a  notion  which 

uiot  be  maintained,  although  it  is  supj>orted  by  the 
opinion  of  Tacitus*,  that  the  name  was  recent ;  since 
even  Roman  inscriptions  show,  that  it  existed  three 
hundred  years  before  that  historian.  It  is  however  very 
remarkable,  that  Strabo  asserts  the  Germans  and  the 
Celts  to  have  been  nearly  associated :  fxiKpov  ffaWrir- 
TOinrt^  ToCf   K,t\TtKtnf  fj>v\(nt  r^**  Tf  TrXcoi'a^MV^  '^'i^  ayftto- 

k  New  Cratylus,  p.  92.         l  T»c.  Ociia.  c,  a.  litid  Broticr's  note. 
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TrapairKtia'toi   kqi  fjLop^ai^^   kq}    5^e<Ti,   Koi  ^loi^  ovT€^^m 

Now,  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  drawn  from 
Ilanter  thus  far  would  be  to  connect  the  Celts  with  the 
Pelasgi,  with  Media,  and  with  the  Low  Iranian  coun- 
tries :  the  '  Germans*  with  the  Helli  and  with  Persia. 
Observe^  then,  iiow  the  differences,  noted  by  Strabo  be* 
tween  Celts  and  '  GennanSj'  correspond  with  the  Ho- 
meric differences  between  Ilelli  and  Pelasgi.  First,  as 
to  ayptoTfjif :  let  us  call  to  mind  the  history  of  the  name 
'Apyeio^;  the  use  of  Ay  pioi  as  an  eai'ly  Hellic  proper 
name ;  the  absence  of  names  of  this  class  among  the 
Pelasgians :  the  rude  manners  of  the  Helli  and  the 
Pheres;  the  pacific  habits,  wealth,  and  advanced  agri- 
culture of  the  Pelasgian  populations.  Then  as  to 
stature :  how  this  gift  has  Diana  for  its  goddess*  how  it 
is  a  standing  and  essential  element  of  beauty  for  womeu 
as  well  as  men,  how  the  Greek  Chiefs  in  the  Third  Iliad 
are  tlistinguished  from  the  crowd  by  size, 

and  how  Achilles,  the  bravest  and  mightiest  chief  of 
this  army,  was  the  first  also  in  beauty  and  in  size ;  for 
Ajax  is  alwnys  recorded  as  next  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  m  before  all  others'^;  except  Nireus,  who 
was  beautiful,  but  who  as  a  soldier  was  mere  trash. 

And,  lastly,  as  to  the  auburn  hair,  which  was  with 
Homer  in  such  esteem.  Menelaus  is  ^a^Oo^  (passim); 
so  is  Meleager  (IL  ii.  642);  so  is  Rhadamanthiis  (Od, 
iv.  564);  Agamede  (ILxi.  739);  Ulysses  (Od.  xiii.399, 
431);  lastly,  Achilles  (IL  i.  197).     But  never  once»  ' 
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til  ink,  does  Homer  bestow  this  epithet  upon  a  Pehisgian 
name.  None  of  the  Trojan  royal  family,  so  renowned 
for  beauty,  are  ^a^Bol:  none  of  the  Chiefs,  not  even 
EuphorbusP,  of  whose  flowing  hair  the  Poet  has  given 
us  so  beautiful  and  even  so  impassioned  a  description. 
Nothing  PeJa^gian,  but  Ceres*i,  the  *faXX(ir\oVa/zo?,  is 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  the  epithet.  It  could  hardly 
be  denied  to  the  goddess  of  the  ruddy  harvest : 
Excutit  et  flavas  aurea  terra  comas ^ 

Now  Tacitus,  describing  the  Germani,  gives  them 
truces  et  crerulei  oculi,  rutitce  conifP^  magna  corpora''. 
His  treatise  supplies  many  other  points  of  comparison. 

It  is  obvious,  to  compare  the  names  of  Scythae,  Geta*, 
Gothi,  Massageta^,  I^Iopsi,  Mysi,  as  carrying  the  marks 
of  their  own  relationship;  and  the  reader  wilt  find  in 
Dr.  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus^  the  various  indications 
recorded  by  ancient  writers  of  the  extension  of  the 
Medians  over  Northern  I%ypt:  namely,  from  Herodotus 
(v.  9),  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat.  vi.  7),  and  Diodorus  (ii.  43).  The 
last  of  these  authors  recognizees  the  similarity  of  tongue 
between  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans  (ii.  47) :  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  after  reciting  a  series  of  inven- 
tions which  the  Greeks  owed  to  the  barbarians,  records 
among  them  the  saying  of  Anacharsis,  whom  some  of 
the  Greeks  placed  among  their  'seven  wise  men,'  and 
adds  €fxo\  il  fravT^^  EXXi/i^e?  2#fv^/^owT<  ''• 

And  again,  Herodotus  (i*  125)  gives  us  a  list  of 
names  belonging  to  the  different  tribes  of  Persia :  the 
Persia,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  day.  Six  of  these  are 
settled  or  agricultural,  and  four  nomad.     Of  the  six. 


P  Tl.  x^ii.  51. 
»r  Ii.  V.  500, 
f  Pnipcrtius. 
•  T»c.  Genu.  14. 
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and  308  A  (Ed.  t'«.luiiiw  »6gB). 
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le  Pasargadae  are  the  first.  Then  come  the  Mapa(f>iot 
and  Mdmrioi,  Three  more  follow,  of  whom  one  is 
named  Tep^dytot,  The  precise  correspondence  of  name 
immediately  suggests  that  the  modern  Germans  derive 
their  appellation  from  this  Persian  tribe*  Bnt  it  is 
customary  to  derive  that  name  from  trcfir  and  man^  or 
from  /icer  and  nifui,  thus  giving  it  a  military  sense :  and 
it  is  also  observed*  that,  if  it  had  borne  this  sense  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  he  would  probably  have  assigned  to 
it  a  higher  place  in  his  list.  But  he  does  not  give  us  to 
understand,  that  he  means  to  point  out  these  tribal  names 
as  being  the  descriptive  names  of  the  various  classes  in 
one  and  the  same  homogeneous  community,  or  as  having, 
in  any  degree,  the  character  of  caste.  To  the  first  three. 
indeed,  he  assigns  a  political  supremacy  :  for  they  were 
the  tribes  by  whose  means  Cyrus  effected  his  designs.  But 
the  idea  of  particular  employments,  and  social  duties 
does  not  seem  to  belong  even  to  these,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  it  with  tlie  others.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
Tepfidi'ioi  meant  martial,  as  Ke<^aXX*;ve9  seems  to  have 
meant  Head  or  Chief  Hellenes,  and  yet  that,  as  the  latter 
were  not  the  cliiefs  of  all  the  Hellenes,  so  the  former 
were  not  the  soldiery  of  all  Persia.  Again,  as  the  AtMipiets 
of  Homer  lay  undistinguished  in  the  Hellenic  mass, 
yet  afterwards,  and  on  the  very  same  arena,  attained  to 
a  long-lived  supremacy,  so,  and  yet  more  naturally, 
may  it  have  happened  that  a  tribe,  secondary  in  Persia 
itself,  may  have  taken  or  acquired  the  lead  in  a  north- 
ward and  westward  migration  from  it,  and  may  have 
given  its  name  to  the  people,  which  afterwards  coaLgit- 
lated  (so  to  speak)  around  that  migration. 

There  are  not  wanting  either  Homeric  or  post -Ho- 
meric traces  of  a  connection  between  early  Greece  and 

*  Blakesley  on  Herod,  i.  1 25. 
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Persia.  In  Flomer,  Perseus,  father  of  a  line  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  kings,  is  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae^.  A 
son  of  Nestor  bears  tlie  same  name*.  We  Lave  also 
the  name  Uepa-ecpoveta,  wife  of  Aidoneus  or  Pluto,  and 
Perse,  daughter  of  Oeeanus,  who  bears  Circe  and 
iEetes  to  'He'Xiop,  the  Sun'*. 

When  Homer  makes  Perseus  the  son  of  Jupiter,  he 
certainly  implies  of  this  sovereign,  as  of  Minos,  that  he 
had  no  known  paternal  ancestry,  and  perhaps  that  he 
falsely  claimed  a  maternal  one,  in  the  country  where 
he  attained  to  fame.  But  further,  it  very  decidedly 
appears  from  tlie  use  of  the  word  'Apyetot  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Perseids,  and  from  the  intense  attachment 
of  the  Homeric  Juno  to  that  family,  that  they  were  an 
Hellenic  house,  following  upon  the  probably  Egyptian 
dynasty  nf  the  Danaids.  With  them  appears  to  begin 
what  Homer  esteems  to  be  the  really  national  history. 
Perseus  therefore  probably  may  have  brought  bis  name 
direct  from  among  the  Hellenes  of  the  north.  Why 
should  it  not  have  come  to  the  Helli  from  Persia? 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  we  have  two  other  links 
with  the  east  supplied :  one  in  Perse,  daughter  of  the 
Eastei-n  Oeeanus,  and  bride  of  the  Sun,  the  other  in 
Persephoneia,  whose  aXtrea,  as  T  hope  to  show  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Outer  Geography,  are  in  the  same  quarter. 

In  Herodotus  we  find  a  tradition  that  Perseus  visited 
Cepheus'\  the  Persian  king,  at  the  period  when  the 
people  were  called  by  theGreeks  Cephenes;  that  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Andromeda,  and  had  a  son,  Perses,  who 
remained  behind  him,  succeeded  Cepheus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  country.  This  tale  has  the  appearance  of 
a  palpable  fiction,  intended  to  cover  what  may  have 


J  11  wv.  319. 

«  Od.  iii.  414,444. 
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been  a  Ikct ;  that  Perseus — who  in  Homer  has  himself 
all  the  appearance  of  an  immigrant  into  Peloponnesus 
— ^was  a  stranger,  and  derived  his  name  from  that  of  the 
Persians.  Now  this  was  the  version  current  among 
the  Persians ;  who  reported  that  Perseus,  born  one  of 
themselves,  became  an  Hellene,  but  that  his  ancestors 
had  not  been  Hellenes.  To  this  Persian  account  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  give  his  own  adhesion :  and  he  states 
that  the  Greeks  reckoned  Hellenic  kings  up  to  Perseus ^ 
but  that  before  him  they  were  Egyptian.  This  is  in  entire 
barmony  with  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  indirect, 
but  consistent  and  converging,  notices  supplied  by. 
Homer.  And  again,  the  whole  mass  of  the  later  reports 
concerning  Perseus  keep  him  in  close  relation  with 
that  outer  circle  of  traditions,  which  I  have  designated 
as  Phoenician  ;  with  the  Gorgons  of  Hades,  with  Tartes- 
sua  on  the  Ocean,  with  ^Ethiopia  and  Atlas,  Lastly; 
the  continuance  of  the  name  as  a  royal  name,  down 
to  the  very  extinction  of  nationality  in  Greece — for  the 
last  Macedonian  king  was  a  Perseus — may  probably  be 
connected  with  a  stream  of  tradition,  that  drew  from 
Persia  the  oldest  of  the  national  monarchs. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  name  'A;^aioi  w^as  the  great 
descriptive  name  of  the  Hellic  races  in  the  Homeric  age; 
Yet  it  is  without  any  note  of  an  Hellic  or  European 
origin.  Let  us  therefore  see,  whether  in  the  East  we 
can  find  anything  that  stands,  even  though  at  first 
sight  disguisedly,  in  affinity  with  it.  Now  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  in  the  leading  tribe  of  Pasargada;  there 
was  a  family  ((ppirpn),  from  which  came  the  Persian 
kings ;  the  family  of  the  ^A^aifAevlSau  Even  if  it  were 
not  easy  to  trace  the  mode  of  the  relationship,  it  would 
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seem  inevitable  to  recognise  a  connectioo  between  the 
name  'Aj^az/ueV*;?',  or  whatever  is  the  proper  Persian 
root  of  tills  Greek  patronymic,  and  those  *A)(^atot  whom 
we  find  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  races.  This  connec- 
tion receives  a  singular  illustration  from  Strabo,  who 
in  describing  the  Asiatic  country  called  Aria,  which 
gives  a  name  to  the  Arian  race,  sUitos  that  it  has  three 
cities  called  after  their  founders,  Artacaena*  Alexandria, 
and  Achaia.  Artacaes  was  a  distinguished  Persian,  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes*  Tlie  name  of  Alexander  speaks 
for  itself.  With  respect  to  either  of  these,  Strabo 
may  be  understood  to  speak  of  what  may,  from  the 
respective  dates,  have  been  genuine  historical  traditions. 
But  he  knew  and  couhl  know  nothing  of  a  Persian 
AchsBus.  as  the  founder  of  the  third  city.  And  the 
Greek  Achaeus,  if  he  existed  at  all,  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  to  a  pre-historic  antiquity.  The  real  force 
of  the  tradition  which  reports  that  these  cities  bore  the 
names  of  tlieir  founders,  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty 
obvious.  It  must  surely  mean  this  :  that  they  had  borne 
the  same  names  at  all  times  within  the  memory  of  mam 
Thus  we  have  the  Achaean  name  thrown  back,  bv  a  local 
testimony  subsisting  in  Strabo's  time,  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity: tliere  it  finds  a  holding-ground  in  the  Achae- 
menida?  of  Herodotus  :  and  both  these  authors  become 
witnesses,  I  think,  to  the  derivation  of  the  *  Amatol  of 
Homer  from  Persia''.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Achae- 
menes,  who,  according  to  the  Behistun  Inscription,  gave 
his  name  to  the  AcliaemenidsLs  was  the  father  of  the 
Achreans  of  the  poems  for  he  appears  to  have  lived 
only  five  generations  before  Dariu**.  But  the  coinci- 
dence of  name  between  the  ruling  family  in  Persia, 
aud  the  dominant  race  in  Greece,  bears  witness,  in 
c  Strabo  xi.io.  p.  51 6. 
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harmony    with    other   testimonies,    to   a    presumptive 
identity  of  origiu. 

It  aiipears,  too,  that  the  name  thus  viewed  may  well 
have  bad  its  root  io  the  ancient  Arian  language,  if  we 
judge  from  its  extant  forms.  The  word  signifying 
'friends/  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawliuson,  is  in  Sanscrit 
mkhd,  and  in  Persian  hakhd, 

"The  name  Achseinenea  signifies  'friendly,'  or  'posaedstng 
friendfl/  being  formed  of  a  Persian  word  hakhdf  corresponding 
to  the  Sanscrit  sakhd^  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  mat,  which  forms  the  nominative  in  man.  H.  B,*^" 

The  word,  then,  if  we  may  rely  on  this  high  authority, 
undergoes  no  other  change,  on  passing  into  the  Greek 
tongue,  than  the  I088  of  the  initial  aspirate,  (while  the 
second  is  retained  in  Xi)  and  the  addition  of  the  Greek 
termination  o?  or  W9.  In  this  description  of  a  ruling 
race  by  their  common  bond  as  associates,  there 
something  that  resembles  the  European  and  feudal 
name  of  peers. 

There  is  indeed  another  name  still  existing  in  Persia* 
that  of  the  Eelliats  or  itinerant  tribes,  the  form  of 
which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  apj 
will  shortly  be  noticed**. 

We  have  now  obtained  various  lights,  which  point 
out  to  us  the  Persians  as  the  probable  ancestry  of  the 
Greeks.  It  still  remains  to  learn,  whether  from  the 
history  of  ancient  Persia  we  can  raise  a  presumption 
that  there  were,  through  resemblances  subsisting  there^ 
marked  signs  of  affinity  between  the  two. 

Herodotus  has  given  us  a  remarkable,  and  apparently 
a  careful,  account  of  the  ancient  Persians,  both  as  to 
religion  and  as  to  manners,  which  upon  the  whole  both 

•=  Rev.  O.  Hawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i,  p,  364.  note  5. 
•i  Inf,  p,  571 
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exhibits  strikiog  points  of  resemblance  to  Greece,  and 
likewise  tends  to  attach  that  resemblance  to  the  Ilellic 
rather  than  the  Felasgian  race. 

In  making  the  comparison,  we  must  allow  speciaHy 
for  two  sources  of  error.  Tlie  Hcllic  tribes  of  Homer's 
time  had  been  probably  for  not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
generations  (since  we  trace  the  Dardanians  on  their 
own  ground  for  seven  generations,  the  Perseids  and 
jEolids  for  six)  detached  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
might  well  have  modified  their  character  and  custonis, 
especially  since  they  had  mingled  with  the  Pelasgians 
in  the  plains.  And  again,  the  account  of  Herodotus  is 
later  probably  by  500  years  or  more,  than  the  manners 
described  in  Homer.  Tlie  Persians  of  his  day  had  long 
been  mixed  with  the  Medes :  and  had,  as  he  tells  U8% 
adopted  their  costume :  probably  much  else  along 
with  it. 

The  Persians,  says  Herodotus f,  have  no  temples, 
altars,  nor  statues  of  the  gods,  Tacitus^  gives  a  like 
account  of  the  Germans.  Of  these  Homer  only  enables 
110  to  trace  altars  with  clearness  as  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Hellenic  races  at  the  period  of  the  Troica,  But 
the  tendency  to  sacerdotal  development  among  the 
Pelasgi  may  have  had  its  counterpart  in  '  the  symbolism 
and  complicated  ceremonial  of  ^Media^.* 

They  worship  Jupiter  from  high  places.  So  did  Hec- 
tor. We  have  no  reason  to  make  the  same  assertion  of 
the  Trojans  generally :  but  the  place  given  to  Jupiter 
on  Ida,  and  tlie  whole  Olympian  fabric,  probably  also 
the  plan  of  scaling  heaven  by  heaping  moim tains  one  on 
another,  all  belong  to  the  same  train  of  thought. 

They,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  statement,  call  the 


«  vi.  54.        '  Herod  J.  1 13. 
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whole  circuit  of  the  heaven  by  the  name  of  Jupiter. 
This  same  is  the  share  of  the  universe,  which,  in  the 
Homeric  mytliology,  falls  to  the  lot  of  Jupiter,  ami  the 
name  Zfirj  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanscrit 
DymiSf  meaning  *  the  sky'*:'  a  sense  which  we  find  In 
the  sub  dio  and  suft  Jove  of  the  Latin  writers,  beIongw„ 
ing  to  the  Augustan  age.  This  elemental  conception  of' 
him,  however,  is  probably  more  Median  than  Persian. 

They  did  not  originally  worship  Venus  {apxnOev) ;  but 
they  learned  tlie  worship  of  her  from  others,  apparently 
the  Medes  or  Assyrians.  This  remai'kably  accords  with 
the  case  of  the  Hellenes  of  Homer,  who  seem  only  to 
have  been  drawing  towards,  rather  than  to  have  accepted 
fully,  the  worship  of  Venus  in  his  time**. 

They  considered  fire  to  be  a  god  * :  differing  in  this 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  held  it  to  be  an  animal. 

So  we  find  that  the  worship  of  Vulcan  appears  to  be 
Hellic  more  than  Pelasgian,  and  that  the  fable  of  hia 
origin  distinctly  points  to  what  was  for  Homer  the  far- 
thest east^\ 

They  paid  a  particular  reverence  to  rivers".  Of  this  we 
have  the  amplest  evidence  in  Homer  among  the  Greeks 
as  to  Alphcus,  Spercheus,  and  the  River  of  Scheria: 
rivers,  too,  were  honoured  hy  a  more  distinct  personifi- 
cation than  was  attributed  to  other  natural  objects.  The 
Scamander  is,  indeed,  similarly  treated.  But  this  18  ail 
exception  to  the  general  mode  of  representation  :  and 
no  other  Trojan  River  is  actively  personified".  Simois 
is  addressed  (II.  xxi.  308)  by  Scamander;  but  is  him* 
self  a  mute. 


'  Miiller  s  Comparative  Mytlio- 
logy,  p.  45,  in  Oxford  Et^says  for 
1856. 

^  laf.  Religion  and  Moi-als. 
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Tliese,  however,  are  ])artlcular  points :  let  us  also 
consider  more  at  large  tlie  geneml  outlioe  wliich 
Herodotus  has  given  us  of  the  Persian  religion. 

They  did  not,  he  says,  consider  as  the  Ci reeks  did 
that  the  gods  were  (auOparTrotpwa^)  anthropophuisticP- 
They  called  the  entire  circle  of  heaven  by  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  They  originally  worshij^ped  no  gods  except 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth*  fire,  water,  and  the 
winds.  Afterwards  they  learned  from  the  Assyrians 
and  Arabians  to  worship  Ovpat'lri  under  the  name  of 
Mitra, 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  Persian  or  Magian  religions  as  they 
are  in  themselves;  fartlier  than  to  observe,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  different.  Here  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  relation,  if  any,  between  that  system  which 
the  sketch  by  Herodotus  describes,  and  the  religion 
of  heroic  Greece. 

It  appears  that  the  religion  of  the  Persians *i,  either 
as  anterior  to,  or  as  independent  of  that  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  Magi,  embraced,  (i)  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
and  incorporeal  God,  and  (a)  the  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven. 

The  sketch  of  Herodotus  appears  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  this  religion  :  it  contains  no  evidence  of  dual- 
ism, and  fire-worshifj  appears  in  it  only  as  a  subordinate 
characteristic.  Only  it  would  appear  as  if  the  historian 
had  reflected  upon  Persia  the  leading  idea  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  namely,  that  which  invested  Jupiter,  as  the 
supreme  deity,  especially  with  the  charge  of  the  sky 
and  atmosphere :  and  that  when  he  says  the  Persians 
call  the  heavens  Jujiiter,  he  probably  means  that  they 
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consider  the  Suprefne  Being  not  to  be  circumscribed, 
but  to  pervade  all  space.  The  powers  of  outward 
Nature  were  doubtless  worshipped  bj  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  organs  of  the  Supreme  Being, 

lu  this  sketch  there  is  something  to  remind  us  of 
primitive  religion,  or  at  least  to  suggest  the  tradition? 
forms  in  which  that  religion  was  convejed  :  it  teaches 
the  unity  of  God,  and  then  steps  only  into  the  most 
natural  and  proximate  form  of  deviation.  It  is  well 
called  by  Dr.  Dollinger  '  a  monotheism  with  polythe- 
istic elements'".' 

It  18  unlike  the  Homeric  religion,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  contain  any  evidences  of  traditive  derivation 
nearly  so  abundant  or  so  specific  as,  I  think,  we  shall 
find  manifest  in  the  Homeric  system*.  But  then  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  junior,  by  many  centuries,  to 
the  system  of  Homer:  and  that  these  evidences  had 
become  far  less  ])alpahle,  at  the  epoch  when  Herodotus 
lived,  in  the  contemporary  religion  of  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  its  human,  in- 
ventive, and  ])olytheistic  element,  it  is  evidently  akin 
to  the  Homeric  religion  ;  under  which  Nature  is  every- 
where animated  and  uplifted,  and  teems  at  every  pore 
with  some  expression  of  divinity.  The  Greek  scheme 
is  indeed  still  more  human,  (for  it  takes  everywhere  the 
human  dress,)  more  poetical  and  imaginative,  than  the 
Persian  one;  but  the  generative  principle  is  one  and 
the  same,  namely*  the  impersonation,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily in  both  cases  alike  under  human  conditions, 
of  all  powers  observed  and  felt  in  outward  nature.  The 
wliole  group  may  well  remind  us.  both  in  letter  and  in 

^  Dollinger  a  Heidenthum  und  Judonthum,  vi.  2. 
*  See  ^The  Religion  of  the  Homeric  Age,'  ecct.il        *  IL  iii.  276. 
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8|)irit,  of  the  invocation  of  Aganieninou,  which  after 
Jupiter  enumerates  the  sun,  the  rivers,  and  the  earth  : 
though  it  also  adds  the  infernal  gods*.  We  find  from 
another  place  in  Herodotus,  that  he  knew  the  Persians 
to  believe  in  an  infernal  deitj,  to  whom  they  offered 
human  sacrifices". 

If  we  conceive  the  Persians  moving  westward,  and 
gathering  oiental  and  imaginative,  as  well  as  warlike 
and  political  energy,  on  their  way,  we  shall  see  that 
they  are  only  enlarging  the  scheme  reported  in  Hero- 
dotus by  a  consistent  application  of  its  princi|des,  and 
following  them  out  in  an  imaginative  and  dramati<; 
spirit  to  their  results,  when  they  people  every  meadow, 
w^ood,  and  fountain  with  deity,  and  when  they  con- 
struct the  great  Olympian  court  for  heaven,  with  its 
eeveral  reflections ;  in  the  sea,  around  the  throne  of  Ne- 
reus,  and,  in  the  nether  world,  tmder  the  gloomy  sway 
of  Aidoneus  and  Persephone, 

Herodotus^  also  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  Persian 
system  as  to  ritual.  Each  person  sacrificed  for  him- 
self :  without  libation,  music,  garlands,  or  cakes :  only 
in  a  becoming  spot,  and  having  the  tiara  wreathed 
usually  with  myrtle.  When  he  had  performed  tlie 
essential  part  of  the  function,  a  Magus  recited  a  reli- 
gious chant ;  and  no  one  could  perfonn  sacrifice  except 
in  presence  of  a  Magm,  It  is  plain  tbat  we  see  here, 
if  not,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks^,  the  confusion,  at  any 
rate  the  combination,  of  the  genuine  Persian  with  the 
Median  ritual.  The  presence  of  the  Magian  was  re- 
quirted »  or  let  us  supjiose  that  it  was  simply  usual :  yet 
he  did  not  offer  the  sacrifice.  This  was  perhaps  the 
compromise   between   the   sacerdotal    system    of  the 
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Pelasgiaiis,  and   the  iiulepeiulont  or   patriarchal  prin 
ciple  of  the  Hellenes,  who  exhibit  to  us  first  u7r«><^^Tai, 
then  iJ.avTte^  and  Bmo-Kom^  but  who  seem  to  know  no- 
thing, as  among  themselves,  of  priests. 

Like  the  Hellic  races,  the  Persians  of  old  were  re- 
markable for  personal  modesty.  They  did  not  practice 
any  unnatural  vice,  until  they  learned  it  from  Greece*. 
They  placed  an  extremely  high  value  on  their  own 
race,  which  they  esteemed  far  before  all  others*. 
Different  social  relations  among  those  who  were  inti- 
mate were  marked  by  differences  in  the  kiss^.  Equals 
kissed  with  the  mouths,  un equals  by  the  mouth  of  one 
on  the  cheek  of  the  other :  while  persons  greatly  infe- 
rior fell  prostrate.  In  the  Odys^sey,  LHysses  kisses  his 
son  Telemachus  (doubtless  on  the  face)  (Od.  xvi.  190), 
and  Penelope  kisses  Telemacluis  on  the  head  and  eyes 
(xvii.  39);  but  Ulysses  kisses  the  king  of  Egypt,  when  he 
is  a  sup|)liant{xiv.  279)  on  the  knees,  and  the  slave  Doiiut^H 
on  the  hands  (xxiv.  398) :  he  kisses  Eum«us  and  Phi-^ 
Icetlus  on  the  head  and  hands,  while  they  embrace,  but 
do  not  kiss  him  (xxi. 224,5).  E)*>1>U8  held  the  hand,  and 
no  more,  of  Ulysses.  But  the  chief  is  kissed  on  the 
head  and  eyes  by  his  gmndmother  (Od.  xix.  417.) 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  shore  the  hair  in 
mourning.  They  held  lying  to  be  the  most  disgraceful 
of  all  things.  It  was  also  disgraceful  to  be  called  a 
woman^.  Again,  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Croesua 
were  highlanders^,  destitute  of  all  the  coraforta  of  life, 
just  as  Achilles  describes  the  Ilelli  round  Dodona. 
Like  the  *ca/)f?«-o/uoiD*a-ec  *A;(a<oJ,  they  wore  their  hair 
long^ 
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All  these  are  poiiUs  of  similarity.  Uimii  tlie  other 
hand,  there  are  two  points  of  discrepancy,  which  may 
be  noticed.  The  Persians  had  many  wives  and  concu- 
bines :  and  tliey  did  not  burn  their  dead.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  points  of  discrepancy  with  the  Tireeks, 
the  Persians  were  in  harmony  with,  at  least,  the  ruling 
race  of  Trnas ;  and  polygamy  mu.«t  always  be  an  aHair 
of  ruling  races,  or  of  a  select  few. 

A  fragment  of  tlie  old  historian  Xanthiis'  would 
lead  us  to  sufipose  that  they  derived  this  habit  from 
the  Mede^  who,  according;  to  that  author,  bad  oo  law 
of  incest,  and  freelv  exchansrcul  their  wives. 

On  the  second  point,  tliey  differed  from  Troy:  for 
the  Trojans,  like  the  Greeks,  burned  their  dead* 

It  was  also  the  Persian  cn«*tom  to  introduce  women 
to  their  bantpiets*^.  There  is,  however,  a  trace  of  this 
last-named  practice  at  least  in  the  Olympian  banquets 
of  Homer,  And  it  is  plain  that  Arete,  the  queen  of 
Alcinous,  was  at  the  Phaacian  banquet  (Od.  vii.  49,  jO, 
147,  8):  but  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  unusual 
honour  in  which  she  was  held  (Od.  vii.  67).  More 
ordinarily  the  Greek  women  do  not  appear  at  meals 
with  men. 

Tims  far  we  seem  to  be  carried  bv  the  text  of  He- 
rodotus  stanrling  alone.  And  it  should  be  l)orne  in 
mind,  that  Ctesias,  as  he  is  reported  in  Photiu8*», 
though  he  condemns  Herodotus  as  a  teller  of  untruth^ 
and  contradicts  Idm  in  his  narrative,  does  not  question 
bis  account  of  religion  and  manners. 

But  the  discovery  and  deciphering  by  Hawlinson  of 
the  Behistun  Inscription  throws  an  additional  light 
upon  this  question*  and  one  highly  confirmatory  of  the 
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general  conclusions  towards  whieli  we  have  tended.  The 
Magian,  called  SinerdiR'  by  Herodotus,  appears  in  this 
Inscription  under  the  name  of  Goniates:  and  it  is  now 
denionstnUed,  that  the  revolution  which  he  wrought, 
or  of  which  he  took  advantage,  and  w^hich  w^s  reversed 
by  Darius,  was  religiouR  as  Avell  as  political.  For,  says 
the  Inscnption,  *  when  Canibyses  had  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  the  state  became  irreligious/  Tt  is  then  related 
that  Goniates  obtained  the  eiupire.  But,  says  Darius, 
'  I  adored  Ormuzd*  Orniuzd  brought  me  aid/  *  Then 
did  I,  with  faithful  men,  slay  Gomates  the  Magian  .  .  . 
By  the  grace  of  Ormuzd  I  became  king.  Orniuzcl  gave 

rue  the  empire The  rites   which  Gomates  the 

Magian  had  introduce4l  I  prohibited.  I  restored  the 
chants,  and  the  worship,  to  the  State,  and  to  those 
families,  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of 
them,'  Thus  Darius  represents  in  this  great  transac- 
tion the  Persiati  party  and  its  religion,  as  against  the 
Medians  and  the  Magi.  Hence  arises  a  direct  pre- 
sumption that  the  Magi  were  properly  a  Median  class, 
and  were  adopted  into  the  Persian  system,  only  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  and  political  amalga- 
mation of  the  Persians  with  the  Medes, 

Again,  in  a  political  point  of  \iew,  we  have  the  Per- 
sians clearly  exhibited  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Medes,  w  hich  the  Helli  held  to  the  Pelasgi,  The 
needy  high  landers'^  come  dowii  upon  and  overpo\ver 
the  richer  and  more  advanced  inhabitants  of  the  central 
valleys:  under  the  Magian  upstart,  the  latter  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  to  rebel,  but 
they  are,  after  a  short  interval,  finally  put  down. 

Darius,  having  obtained  the  throne,  and  establiBlied 

^  See  Blakcaley  ti  Excursus  on  Herotl  iii,  74. 
^  Herod,  ix,  r2  2. 
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the  Persian  siipremacy.  proceeded  to  organize  the  em- 
pire; and  lie  appears  to  have  disi>layefl  in  this  great 
sphere  the  suime  thoroughly  political  mind  as  the  Hel- 
lenic races  exhibited  in  their  diminutive,  but  still  extra- 
ordinary polities.  He  divided  the  empire  by  a  cadastral 
system,  under  provincial  governors;  anrl  he  estahliRhed 
everywhere  fixed  rates  of  tribute-  These  were  great  de- 
partures from  the  old  Greek  form  of  sovereignty  t  hut 
we  are  now  five  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age: 
and,  be^^ides,  we  must  remember  that  the  paternal  and 
everywhere  fixed  forms  of  government,  which  will  suflire 
for  very  small  states,  are  not  always  applicable  to  large 
ones.  Yet,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  the  iniiova- 
tioni=*  of  Darius  were  much  resente<l  by  the  Persians, 
who  under  Cyrus,  and  even  under  Cam}>yses,  knew  no- 
thing of  fixed  rates  of  taxation,  but  ollered  benevolences 
(^wpa)  to  the  throne^;  and  a  saying  came  into  vogue, 
that  Cynis  was  a  father,  Cambvses  an  atitocrat  (ifffxcl- 
TJ??),  and  Darius  a  tradesman  (*:ciTri;Xof). 

^  Landlord  of  Kri^land  art  thou  now,  not  King  ^,* 

We  seem  to  have  here  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
original  identity  of  the  Persian  and  Hellic,  or  Hellenic 
ideas  of  government. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  m  the  case  of 
Minus,  who  seems  to  have  held  a  large  and  disjointed 
empire,  we  have  traditional,  and  even  Homeric  indica- 
tions of  some  proceeding  not  wholly  unlike  this  of  Da- 
rius. Fur  this  prince,  according  to  Thucydides,  governed 
the  islands  through  liis  sons,  that  is,  by  a  provincial 
organization  under  local  officers";  in  Homer  we  find 
Rhadamanthus  acting  at  a  distance,  probably  on  his 
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behalf;  and  we  may  perhaps  lience  conceive,  that  there 
was  triitli  in  the  tradition,  afterwards  so  odious,  that  he 
imposed  tribute  upon  the  then  Pelasgian  Attica.' 
Minop  indeed  was  a  reputed  Plicenician :  but  in  Homer 
the  Phoenician  and  Persian  traditions  are  closely  com- 
bined, and  the  poet  appears  to  have  treated  Phoenicia 
as  the  medium,  perhaps  even  the  symbol,  of  much  that 
was  Persian.  Even  geograidiically  I  beHeve  that  he 
placed  tlie  two  countries  in  very  close  proximity. 

It  seems  probalilo  also,  that  we  may  consider  the 
long  continued  application  of  the  term  ^aaiX^v^  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Persian  kings,  as  having  reference  to  an 
original  identity  of  race  and  manners.  It  had  been 
their  own  original  name  for  a  monarch.  When  the  an- 
cient monarchies  passed  away,  so  did  the  name  from 
their  usage;  and  the  possessor  of  singlehanded  power 
among  the  Greeks,  having  in  all  cases  obtained  it  by 
the  su(>pression  of  liberty,  came  to  be  called  Tvpax*vo^\ 
but  the  word  l^arriKcv^  continued  to  be  used  with  re- 
ference to  Pei-sia,  where  the  chain  of  traditions  had  not 
been  broken,  and  where  monarchy  had  never  ceased  to 
prevail ;  so  that  there  had  been  no  reason  for  a  change 
of  usage,  or  for  a  deviation  from  the  ancient  respect 
and  reverence  towards  the  possessor  of  a  throne.  Again^ 
the  traditional  throne  of  Laceda^mon  continued  lo  be 

held  by  BacriXeiy**, 

For  the  word  BacriXcv?  was  one  of  no  ordinary  force; 
and  down  to  a  very  late  date  it  must  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  venerable  recollections.  It  was  borne  by 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  even  at  times 
stickled  fnr  by  them,  as  a  title  distinguishing  them  from 
the  emjierors  of  the  West.  Though  essentially  Greek,  it 
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was  also  written  in  the  Lntin  character.  Unlike  the 
word  /?<U",  it  appears  never  to  have  been  applied  to  any 
ruler  who  exercised  a  merely  derivative  power.  Tt  tra- 
velled so  far  westward  as  to  our  own  island :  and  King 
Edgar,  in  a  charter,  calls  hini<«elf  Atif/hrum  liihsUem^ 
omniuNKfUc  liefftnn^  Imulurum,  Ocemiiqm  Britamiiam 
circumjacentis^  cfmctarumgue  7ia(ionum^  quee  infra  earn 
includuntu}\  fmperator  et  Domitim^, 

Even  now,  after  so  many  centuries  of  vicissitude,  the 
Persian  presents  nunicroos  points  of  resemblance,  per- 
haps more  than  we  can  find  in  Modern  Greece  itself, 
to  the  primitive  and  heroic  Greek  of  Homer.  Upon 
the  whale,  without  doubt,  he  stands  upon  a  lower  level. 
Lying,  drunkenness,  unnatural  vice*!,  the  degradation  of 
women,  are  all  now  rife  in  Persia.  But  such  things 
were  to  be  exi>ected  after  so  many  ages  of  estrange- 
ment from  the  revealed  knowledge  of  God,  of  moral 
cantaminatif>n,  and  of  political  depression  and  mis- 
government.  But  with  allowance  on  these  accounts, 
and  on  the  score  of  tite  changes  to  Magianism  and 
Mahometanism.  the  old  features  are  still  retained,  and 
they  present  to  our  view  abuTidant  presumptions  of 
identity. 

The  Persians^  are  still  noted  for  hospitality  and  love 
of  display:  for  highly  refined  manners  and  great  per- 
sonal beauty.  They  have  still  an  intense  love  of  poetry, 
of  song,  and  also  of  music,  while  their  practice  of  this 
art  is  rude  and  simple:  they  still  associate  poetry 
(sometimes  licentious,  as  in  the  Eiglith  Odyssey)  with 
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recitation  and  tbe  baiiqiiet;  and,  wht?n  Malcolm  wrote, 
jirinting  was  still  unknown  among  the  useful  art«  of  the 
country.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  horses,  much 
given  to  the  chase  and  to  the  practice  of  horse-racing "". 
Men  of  letters  are  esteemed,  and  their  society  valued, 
even  as  in  the  Odyssey  the  Bard  is  among  those  whom 
men  are  accustomed  to  invite  to  dinner*.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  they  celebrate  prolonged  feasts 
of  tlrree  days  for  the  poor,  and  from  that  up  to  thirty  or 
forty  days  for  the  highest  classes.  Amidst  great  de- 
pravity, much  of  fihal  piety  and  of  maternal  influence 
remains*.  It  is  observed  that  they  do  not  usually  allude 
to  women  by  name^  There  is  an  approach  to  this  ab- 
stinence in  the  Homeric  poems;  where  names  of  men, 
and  likewise  of  goddesses,  in  the  vocative  are  frequent, 
hut  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any  instances  of  a 
woman  addressed  by  her  proper  name  througliout  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.  But  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
notes  of  similarity  is  that,  together  Mitb  their  high  and 
refined  politeness,  they  retain  a  liability,  wiien  under 
great  excitement,  to  a  sort  of  cannibal  ferocity.  A 
recent  writer  states'^  the  following  anecdotes.  A  few 
years  ago,  tbe  chieftain  of  a  tribe  slew  in  a  feud  the 
chieftain  of  another.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  attacked 
while  on  a  journey,  taken  after  vigorous  resistance,  and 
put  to  death.  His  heart,  if  w^e  may  believe  the  recital, 
was  then  roasted,  and  was  eaten  by  the  mother  of  his 
former  victim.  And  again  ;  the  liusband  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman   had  been  slain  by  a  rival  chief.     The 
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wiilow,  wlio  bad  been  tnucli  attached  to  the  dead  war- 
rior, would  mimitely  describe  the  incidents  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, and  then,  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven, 
would  pray  to  Ali  to  deliver  the  murderer  into  her 
hands,  *  that  having  cut  out  his  heart,  I  may  make  it 
into  kibabs,  and  eat  it  before  I  die/  These  are 
certainly  most  pointed  proofs  that  Homer  has  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  veracity,  as  an  observer  and 
chronicler  of  man,  when  he  shocks  us  by  making 
Achilles  wish  he  could  eat  Hector^  and  Hecuba  wish 
she  could  eat  Achilles ;  nay,  even  when  he  yet  further 
proves  that  this  idea  was  familiar  to  his  race  and  age, 
by  making  Jupiter  tell  Juno,  she  would,  he  believes,  be 
well  content  to  eat  Priam  and  all  his  sons. 

To  apj>reciate  fully,  huwever,  the  resemblances  of 
Greek  and  Persian,  we  must  take  the  latter  as  he  is 
found  in  the  military  tribes  of  the  province  of  Para  or 
Fars.  The  members  of  these  tribes  are  chiefly  horse- 
men, all  soldiers,  and  al!  brigands.  But  they  abhor 
the  name  and  character  of  thief;  plunder  is  redeemed 
by  violence  in  their  eyes,  and  it  is  evidently  accompa- 
nied with  the  practice  of  a  generous  and  delicate 
hospitality.  Elsewhere  in  Persia  many  degrading  cus- 
toms prevail,  and  women  are  regarded  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  sensual  use;  but  among  these  military  tribes 
they  are  more  highly  valued,  and  are  of  remarkable 
modesty  and  chastity;  yet  they  have  an  innocent  free- 
dom in  their  good  offices  to  strangers  y,  which  at  once 
recalls  the  Greek  maidens  of  the  Odyssey,  Adultery 
is  capitally  punishable.  Alexander  the  Great  endea- 
voured to  bring  these  tribes  to  settle,  and  to  adopt  agri- 
cultural habits;  but  they  have  defied  his  efforts,  and  still 
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remain  like  the  old  Helli  of  the  hills,  when  they  Imng 
over  the  Pelasgians  of  the  valleyfi.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  £teo-Per- 
slan  province  of  Pars :  and  fiirther,  that  they  bear  the 
name  Eelleat*,  whidi  at  least  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Helli,  The  aspirate  would  pass 
into  the  donhled  e,  like  nXio^  into  ^/eXioy,  or  e«5va  in 
€€Sva.     So  Helli  IS  the  equivalent  of  Belli. 

In  sum,  the  ancient  Persians,  like  the  Helli,  were  of 
Arian  race,  of  highland  character  and  habits,  inhabit- 
ants of  a  rude  country  :  apfmrently  children  of  .laphet, 
akin  closely  to  the  Hellenes,  and  less  palpably  to  the 
Osei  and  Umbri. 

The  IMedians  were  cirillf/  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  social  life,  and  were  possessed  of  greater  wealth,  but 
endowed  with  inferior  energies.  They  are  presumed  by 
many  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  Ham :  to  have  peopled 
Egypt,  and  to  be  akin  to  the  ancient  Sicani,  to  the 
Basques,  the  Esthonians,  the  Lapps,  and  the  Finns  of 
modern  Europe.  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  in  all  likelihood  the  immediate 
fountain-head  of  the  wide-spread  Pelasgian  races. 

We  began  under  the  warning  of  Mr.  Grote ;  and  I 
fear  that  we  end  under  the  implied  ban  of  another 
very  able  and  recent  \^Titer,  Dr.  Latham'*.  He  considers 
that  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  no  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Pelasgi  more  than  those  three,  so  slight 
and  so  incapable  of  effective  combination,  which  are 
recognised  by  Mr.  Grote ^,  But  the  principle  be  layi 
down  is  that,  by  which  1  wish  to  be  tried.  He  says, 
the  scholar  finds  a  wou  trrio  in  the  dictum  of  this  or 


^ 


»  Mftlcalm,  i.  369.  il  597,  634,     grationa,  pp.  33-6, 
638.  *>  History  of  Greece,   vol  u. 

»  Latham's  Man  and  his  Mi-     p.  352. 
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that  author,  but  the  Bound  ethnologist  *on  the  last  tes- 
tified fact:*  he  demands  for  his  basis  'the  existing 
Btate  of  things  as  eitlier  known  to  ourselves,  or  known 
to  contemporaries  capable  of  learning  them  at  the 
period  nearest  the  time  nnder  consideration/  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  text  of  Homer,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
answers  this  demand ;  that  bis  accounts  of  Pelasgian, 
Hellene,  and  Acba?an,  when  we  can  get  at  them,  and 
when  we  take  into  view  his  epoch  and  means  of  informa- 
tion, come  clearly  within  the  meaning  of 'testified  facts' 
in  regard  to  that  particular  subject  matter.  I  admit  that, 
from  their  incidental  and  often  unconscious  nature,  there 
is  a  great  liability  to  error  in  the  attempt  to  elicit  them  : 
but  my  assertion  is,  that  the  ground  under  foot  is  sound; 
and  that,  though  we  may  go  astray  while  travelling  it, 
yet  we  are  not  attempting  to  tread  upon  a  quicksand. 
As  to  the  success  with  which  this  principle  has  here 
been  applied,  I  am  not  too  sanguine ;  but  I  contend 
earnestly  for  the  principle  itself,  becau&JO  I  believe  that 
it  will,  when  admitted,  legitimately  work  out  its  own 
results,  and  that  they  will  make  no  unimportant  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  facts  of  that  great  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, the  history,  and  most  of  all  the  early  history,  of 
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Page  1 06.  On  the  possible  migration  of  the  Dodonsean 
oracle,  see  below,  p.  238. 

P.  ia6.  On  the  theory  of  Curtius  respecting  the  lonians,  see 
p.  480. 

P.  153.  The  wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes  was  known  to 
Achilles ;  see  II.  ix.  38 1 . 

P.  167.  The  Birth  of  Minos  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Outer  Geography  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the 
ancient  and  extensiye  influence  of  Phoenicia  upon  Crete,  see 
Hock^s  Creta,  vol.  i.  pp.  68  and  seqq. 

P.  i86.  On  the  word  lupus,  see  Miiller's  Dorians,  II.  vi.  8, 9, 
for  its  relation  to  Xevico?,  Xvkti,  Xvmjyci^;,  or  light-born,  and 
lux, 

P.  306.  In  general  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  above 
on  the  subject  of  language,  I  may  refer  to  the  Romische  Ge- 
schichte*  of  Mommsen,  which  had  not  come  under  my  eye 
when  the  Seventh  Section  went  to  press. 

His  conclusions  are ; 

T .  That  the  Greek  and  mid-Italian  kngu^^es  correspond,  in 
what  touches  the  rudiments  of  the  material  life  of  man. 

2.  That  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mind,  of  religion,  and 
of  advanced  polity,  this  correspondence  wholly  fwls. 

3.  That  the  GraBco -Italic  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  down  to 
the  pastoral  stage  of  society  only,  and  ceases  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agricultural  and  settled  stage. 

4.  That  the  abstract  genius  of  the  Roman  religion  bears  a 
relation  to  the  Greek  anthropophuism,  like  that  of  the  full- 

♦  Leipsic,  1854,  vol.  i,  ch.ii. 
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formed  Indian  mythology  to  the  metaphysical  scheme  of  the 
Zendavcsta. 

He  appears  to  me  to  cast  the  balance  overmuch  on  the  Roman 
side :  but  his  statement  will  well  repay  an  attentive  consider- 
ation. 

He  supplies  the  following  words,  which  I  would  add  to  the 
lists  I  have  given  above.  They  generally  corroborate  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

x6pT09    hortus. 

Kdyxpos cicer. 

IJL€\ivTi    milium. 

iroAris    puis. 

fivXri  mola. 

TtoCvrf pcena. 

Kp(»(o,  KpCfia  ...  crimen. 

Ta\6a     talio. 

xCrtav tunica. 

And,  belonging  to  the  higher  domain — 

(TKiliTOf scutum  (with  an  alteration, 

or  progression  of  sense). 

AcJyxi; lancea. 

riiiwos  templum. 

Among  these,  the  relationship  of  t^iuvos  and  templum  seems 
to  require  further  proof. 

I  have  to  add  the  word  Krjkov,  which  seems  to  be  in  nearer 
correspondence  than  /3Aos  is  with  telum.  On  the  other  side, 
I  may  note  &op,  for  a  sword,  and  dxos,  ^xrifjui,  for  a  chariot^ 
as  among  the  words  not  in  correspondence. 

P.  3 1 1 .  Add  4>€fftiwvoy.    II.  ii.  768. 

P.  313.  The  statement  as  to  the  persons  slain  by  Hector 
and  Mars  is  inaccurate.  The  seven  first  names  are,  so  far  as 
the  text  informs  us,  undistinguished,  except  Teuthras,  who  is 
called  &vTiO€09;  and  among  these  seven  we  have  no  name. 
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which  b  clearly  of  Hellic  etymology.  But  the  nine  others 
belong  to  a  different  part  of  the  action  (H.  xi.  301-4),  and  are 
expressly  called  rjy€yi6v€i  (or  officers,  II.  ii.  365) :  and  among 
these,  while  we  have  four  names  of  Helhc  complexion,  Dolops 
and  Opheltius  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  positively  as- 
signed to  the  Pelasgian  class. 

P.  380.  While  I  have  stated  the  second  sense  of  the  word 
"Afyyos  according  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  balance  of 
the  evidence,  I  admit  it  to  be  a  doubtful  point  whether  we 
ought  rather,  with  Strabo  (p.  365),  to  understand  it  preferably 
as  capable  of  meaning  the  entire  Peloponnesus. 
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